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| TEN CENTURIES. 
The Hiflory Natural and Experimental of LIFE 


SYLVA 


IA Natural Hiſtory ,| 


\\ hereunto 1s newly added 


and DEATH, or of the Prolongation of LIFE, 


Publiſhed after the Authors Death, 
By W i:11am RawLey, Dottor in Divinity, 
| 
One of his Majeſties Chaplains. | 


——————— 


Whereunto is 26ded Articles of Enquiry, touching Metals and 
Minerals, And the New Atlantis. With an pros, Table of 
| the Principal things contained inthe Tex Centuries. 
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| Written hel the Right Honourable 


NY FRANKETS 


Lord Verulam, V iſcount St. Albans. 
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[n which is added an Epitomy of another peice of his 
Lord ſhips Works ;nttled Nowum Organum (being Tranſla- 


ted for the clearer underſtanding of this his Natural Hiſtory ) never be- 
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| The Tenth Edition, 
fore publiſhed in Engliſh, 


| 
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LONDON, 


Printed by S.G. and B.Griffin tor Thomas Lee, at the Sign of the Twrks- 
head in Fleet ſtreet, Between Mitre Court and Kam-Alley, over againſt 
Fetter-Lane» 16 7 6. 
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TO THE 
| MOSTHIGH ANDMIGHTY | 


PRINCE CHARLS 


By the Graaceot Go vp, 


K 1 Ns of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, *' 
| 
Dcfender of the Faith, &c. 


May it pleaſe Tonr Moſt Excellent Majeſty, 
| 


> ry, either pE-Ks or written; by te 
Pe | late Lord Viſcount St. Alban, was De- | 
0 p) dicated to Your Majeſty, in his Book 
De Ventis , about Four years palt , 
"when Your Majeſty was Prince: Soas there needed| 
; 'no new Dedication of this V Vork, but onely in all 
* 'humbleneſs, to let Your Majeſty know, itis Yours, 
| t is true, if that Lord had lived, Your Majeſty, ere 
long had been invoked tothe ProteQion of another 
Hiſtory, whereof, not Natures Kingdom, as in this ; 
but theſe of Your Majeſties, (dnring the time and 


Reign of King Henry the Eighth) had been the fub- 
| Lt Jet ; 
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E” 1 be Epiſile Dedicatory. | 


jet; which fance, it died under the Deſignation meer. 


ly : There isnothing left, but Your Majcſties Princely| 
goodneſs , graciouſly to accept of the undertakers' 
Heart and Intentions; who was willing to have parted 

for a while with his darling Philoſophy, that he might 
have attended Your Royal Commandment in that 0- 
ther V Vork, Thus much I have been bold, in all lowli-| 
neſs to repreſentunto Y our Majclty,. as one that was 
truſted with his Lordſhips V Vritings, even to the laſt. | 
And asthis VVork affeQeth the Stampof Your Ma- 
jeſtiesR oyal ProteAion, to make it more currant tothe; | 
V Verld;ſo under the proteQtion of this V Vork, I pre-/ | 
ſume in all humbleneſsto approach Your Majeſtics pre- 
ſence, and to offer it up into Your Sacred Hands, 


T our M ajeſties moſt Loyal 
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and devoted Servant. 


VW.RawLey. 
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to ir, eſpecially inthe beginning. Beſides, this Natural 
bo! iſtory was 4 Debt of bis,being deſsgned and ſet down for 
4 third Part of the Tnftauration, I bave alſo beard bis 


J: V2 Aving bad the Honor to be continually 


3 
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WEIS, with my Lord , in compiling of this 
Cay, Work; and tobe employedtberein, 1 
WM bave thought it not amiſs ( with his 
IF Lordſhip: good leave and liking) for 
* the better ſatisfaftion of thoſe that 
ſhall read it, to maks known ſomewhat of bis Lordſhips inten- 
tions, touching the ordering and publiſhing of the ſame. 1 
 bave beard bis Lordſhip often ſay, T hat if be ſhwld bave 
ſerved tbe glory ofb is ownName, be bad been better not to 


'bave publiſhed this Natural Hiſtory : forit may ſeem an 
indigefted beap of Particulars, and cannot bave that luſtre 
which Books caſt into Methods : But that be reſolved 
to prefer the good of Men, and that which might beſt ſecure 
it before any thing tbat might have relation to himſelf. And, 


be knew well, bat there, was no other way open to unlooſe | 


\ Mens mind, being bound;and(as it were)Maleficiate,by the 
| charnis of deceiving Notions and T heories ; and thereby 
'made impotent for Generation of V Vorks:But only nowhere 
to depart fromthe Senſe and clear experience,but to keep cloſe 


Lordſhi diſcourſe, T bat Men(nodoubt) will think many 


of the Experiments contained in this Colleion,to be V ul- 
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gar and T rivial, mean and ſordid, curious and fruitleſſe; 
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ind therefore be wiſheth,that they would bave perpetually be. 
fore their eves, what is now in doing ; and the difference be- 

tween this Natural Hiſtory,and others, For thoſe Natural 
Hiſtories which are extant, being gathered for delight / 


- | bopeth by this means ,to acquit bimſelfofthat, for whisb be 


and uſe, are full of pleaſant Deſcriptions and Pittures ; and| | 
affef and ſeek after Admiration, Karities,and Secrets. Þut 
contrariwiſe, the ſcope, which bus Lordſhip intendetb, is to| 
write ſuch aNatural Hiſtory, os may be fundamental tothe 
erefting and building of a true Pbiloſophy : for the illumi- 
nation of the Onderſtanding ; the extratling of Axioms, 
and the producing of many noble Works and Effets. For be 


taketh bimſelf in aſort bound ; and that is, the advancement 
of Learning and Sciences. For baving,in this preſent Work,| 
colleFed the materials for the Building ; and in bis Novum 
Organum (of which bis Lordſhip is yet to publiſh a Second 
Part) ſet down the Inſtruments and Direlions for the 
Work ; Men ſhall now be wanting to themſelves, if they 


raiſe not knowledge to that perfeftion, whereof the Nature 
of Mortal Men is capable. And in thu behalf, I bave beard 
bi Lordſhip ſpeak complainingly, T hat bis Lordſhip (wbo 
thinketh, that be deſerveth to be an Archite@ in this Build- 
ing)ſhould be forced to be aV Vorkman, and a Labourer;ani 
to dig the Clay, and burn the Brick ; and more then that, 
(according to the bard condition of the Iſraclites, at the lat- 
ter end )to gather the Straw and Stubble,over all the Fields 
t) burn the Bricks withal. For be knoweth,that except be do 
it, nothing will be done ; Men are ſoſet to deſpiſe themeans 
of their own good. And gs for the baſeneſſe of many of the 
Experiments, as long as they be Gods VVorks, they are 
bon wrable exougb: And for the vulparneſſe of them.true 
Axioms muſt be drawn from plain experience,and not from 


PY ful;and bis Lordſhips courſe is to makeV V ondersplain, 
and 
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To the Reader. p_- 
and not plain things Wonders, and that Experience like- | 
'wiſe muſt be broken and grinded, and not whole, or as it - 
'groweth ; and for Uſe, bis Lord ſbip bath often in bis 
AT outh, the two kinds of Experiments , Experi-| 
menta Frudtifera , and Experimenta Lucitera. 
Experiments of Uſe, and Experiments of | 
Light: eAndbe reporteth bimſelf, whether he were not 
'a ſtrange Man, that ſhould think, that Light bathno Oſe, 
becauſe it bath no matter. Further his Lordſhip thought 
| good alſo, to add unto many of the Experiments them- 
ſelves, ſome gloſs of the Caules, that inthe ſucceeding 
*work of Interpreting Nature, and Framing Axt- 
'oms, all things may be in more readineſs. And for the 
Cauſes berein by bim aſſigned ; bis Lordſhip perfiwadetb 
himſelf, they are far more certain, than thoſe that are ren- 
dred by others ; not for any excellency of bis own wit, (4s 
bis Lordſbip is wont to ſay) but inreſpe(t of bis continual | | 
converſation with Nature and Experience. He aid 
conſider likewiſe, That by this Addition of Caulcs, | 
eMens minds (which make ſo much haſte to find out the | 
cauſes of things ;) would not think themſelves utterly lof 
in a vaſt VV ood of Experience, but ſtay upon theſe 
Cauſes (ſuch a? they are) a Tittle, till trie Axioms 
may be more fully diſcovered. I have beard bis Lordſbip| 
ſay alſo, T bat on? great reoſon, why be would not put theſe 
Particulars into any exat Method, though be, that look- | 
etb attentively into them, ſhall find, that they bave a ſe- | 
[cret order) was, Becauſe be conceived that other men would 
vow think that they could do the like ; and ſo goonwith a | 
further Collefion, which, if the Method bad been exatt, 
many would have deſpaired to attain by Imitation. Av | 
or bis Lordſhipr love of Order, 1 canrefer any Man to 
bis Lordſhips Latin Book, De Augmentis Scien-| 
'tiarum ; which, if my judgement be any thing, is written in 
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To the Reader. | 
the exafteft order, that I know any writing to be. | will 
is the lame, 


| 5 clans. |conclude, with a uſual Speeeb of bis Lordſhips. 1 hat this 
prehxed ro. VI/ork, of bis Natural Hiſtory, © the V Vorld, as God! 


prefixed to 


'\ rhis Book, if . . a | 
tis Lordtvip (724de it, and not as Men bave made it ; for that it bath. 


had lived, . . . . 
" norbing, if magimation. 
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EAPERFICENTS 
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| 
| Century I. 


F ftraining or Percolation, Outward and Inward. Experiment 8 
() Of the Motion wpon preſſure, Exp. 5 

| Of Separations of Bodies Liquid by Weight, Exp, 2 
Of infuſions in Watcr and Air. Exp. 7 

Of the appetite of Cominuation in Liquids. Exp. 1 

Of Artificial Springs. Exp.1 

Of the Venemous quality of Mans Fleſh. Exp. 1 

Of Turning Air into Water. Exp. 1 

Of Helping «r Altering the Shape of the Body. Ep 1 

Of Condenſing of Air to yield Weight, cr Nouriſhment, Exp. 1 
Of flame and Air commixed. Exp. 1. 

Of the ſecret nature of Flame. Exp. 1 

Of Flame in the midjt, and on the Sides. Exp. x 

Of Motion of Gravity. Exp. 1 

Of Contrattion of Bodies in Bulk, Exp, 1 

Of making Vines more fruitful. Exp. 1 

Of the ſeveral Operations of Purging Medicines. Exp. 9 

Of Meats and Drinks moſt nouriſhing. Exp. 15 

Of Medicines applied in Order. Exp. 1 

Of Cure by cnſtome. Exp. 1 

Of Cure by Exceſs. Exp. 1 

Of Cure by Moriox of Conſent. Exp. x 

{ Of Cre of Diſeaſes contrary to diſpoſition. q 

Of Preparation before and after Purging, Exp. x 

Of Stanching Blood. Exp.1 

Of change of Aliaments and Medicines. Exp. 1 

Of Diets, Exp- 1 

Of Produttion of Cold. Exp, 7 

Of turning Air into Water. Exp. + 

Of Indurations of Bodies. Exp. $ 

Of preying of Air »pon Water. Exp. 1 

Of the force of Union. Exp. 1 

Of Making Feathers and Hairs of divers colours. Exp. 1 

Of Nouriſhment of young creatures in the Egge or IWemb, Exp: 1 

Of Sympathy and Antipatby. Exp, 3 

Of the Spirits or Pneumaticals in Bodies, Exp. 1 

OF the power of Heat, Exp. 1 

Of Impoſſibility of Annibilation. Exp. 1 
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Century IT. 
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F Muſick, Exp. 14. 
Of the Nuliity and Entity of Sounds. Exp. 4 
Of Produttion, Conſervation, and Delation of Sounds. Exp. 
[of Magnitule, Exility, and Damps of Sound. Exp. 25 
Of Loudneſs, and Softneſs, of Sound. Exp. 3 
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: '| If Communication of Smnds. Enp. F; -erf 
| Of Equality and Inequality of Sounas, Exp. 9 ibid. | 
'1Of more Trebble andBaſe Tones. Exp. 6 | Pag. 4 
:10F proportion of Trebble and Bſe. E uÞ. 4 : Pag. 4 
| Of Exteriour, Interiour Sounds. Exp. 4. pag. 45 
Of 4rticulation of Sounds. Exp. 9 Pag. 46 
| 
| 1 
Century III. 
7 the lines in which Sounds move. Exp. 6. Pag» 49 
Of the Laſting or Peri/ling of Sounds. Exp. 5 Pag- 50 | 
| Of” tbe P uſſage in Interception of Sounds, Exp. 5 Pag- 51 | 
| | Of the Medium of Sounds. Exp. 4 Pays 52 
Of the Figures of Bodies yeilding Sounds. Exp. 3 ibid. | 
Of Mixture of S1unds. Exp, 5 b * P3&'53, 
| Of Mclioration of Sounds. Exp. 7 P48 5.4 
| Of Imitation of Sonnd:- Exp. 5 Pag-55 | 
Of R fliGion of Sxundr. Exp. 13 Page 55 
| Of Conſent and Diſcent between Audiblcr, and Viſco;es, Exp. 23 P3g-58 
Of Sympathy and Antipathy of Soundr. Exp. 5 Pap. (7 | 
Of Hin1ring, and Helping of Hearing. Exp. 4 Pag. 62 
Of the Spiritual and Fine Nature of Sounds, Exp. 4 Pag.63. 
| Of Orient Colours in Diſſulntions of Metals. Exp. 1 Pag.s 4 
O/ Prilongation of life. Exp. l Pag. 64 
Of the Appetite cf Union in Bodies. Exp. 1 ibid, ; 
Of the like Operations of Heat and Time. t xp.1 Page 65 | 
of the Difſering Operations of Fire and Time. Exp, 1 ibid. | 
Of Motions of imitation. Exp. 1 : thid, | 
of Infeious Diſeaſer. Exp. 1 ibid. ! 
Of the Incerporations of Powders, and Liquors. Exp. 1 ibid. 
Of Exerciſe of the Body, and the Benefits or evils thereof. Exp» 1 Pag-65 
Of meats ſome Glutting, or not Glutting ExP- 1 ibid, 
n 1 
1 Century IV. 
| 
F Clarification of Liquors, and the Accelerating thereof. Exp. 11 Pag. 6 
Of Maturation, and the Accclerating thereof ; and of the Maturation of Drinks and 
Fruits. Exp- 15 p50 Pag.694 
Of making Gold. ExP+1 Pag.71 
Of the ſeveral Natures of Gold. Exp. 1. P3g: 73 
| Of inducing and Accelerating Puzref atiton. Exp. I2 ibid. 
Of Probibiting and Preventing Putrefatiions Exp. 1 Pag. 75 | 
| Of Rotten wood ſhining. Exp. 1” Ptg- 771 
| Of Acceleration of Birth. Exp. 1 ; Pag. 78, 
| Of Acceleration of Growth and Stature. Exp, 1 ibid.! 
j | Of Bodies Sulphurous and NMercurial. ExPpe 5 ibid. 
Of th: Chameleon. Exp. « Pag. 80' 
Of Swubterrany Fires. Exp» 1 ibid. 
| Of Nitrous Water. ExP- 1 ibid. | 
Of Congealing of Air. Exp 1 ; ibid. 
| Of Congealing of IWater into Cry/tal. Exp. 1 P38. 8 
Of Preferving the Smell an1 Colour in Roſe Leaves, Exp.t ibid \ 
Of the Laſting of Flame. Exp. 10 = ibid 
of Infuſimns or Burials of divers Bodies in Earth, Exp 5, pag. $ ; 
| Of the efſetls of Mens Bo4ies from ſeveral Winds. Exp. 1 pag. $ 4 
| | of Winter and Summer Sickneſſes, Exp. 1 ibig. 
, 
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Of Peſtilential Tears. Exp. 1 page 85 
Of Epidemical Diſcaſes. Exp. ibid, 
Of Preſervation of Liquors in Wells or Vaults. Exp. 1 ibid, 
Of Stutting. Exp. « ibid. 
Of ſweet Smells, Exp. 4 | Pag. 36 
Of the Goodneſs and © boice of Waters. Exp, 7 ibid, 
Of Temperate Heats xnder the Equinotli al. ExFp-1 Pag-37 
Of the Coloration of Black and Tawney Moors, Exp. 1 ibid 
Of M:tion after the Inſtant of Death. Exp. 1. pag, $8 ; 
Ws wh > OUR a 
Century V. 
F Acceleration or Haſtening forward Germination. Exp. 12+ Pag. $9 
() Of Retarding or putting back Germination. Exp. 9 Pag. 92 
Of Melicrating, or making better, Fruits and Plants. Exp. 55 Pag: 93 
Of Compound Fruits, and Flowers. Exp. 55. Pag. 100 
Of Symp ntby and Antipatby of Plants. Exp. 19 Pag- 161 
Of making Herbs aud Fruits medicinable. Exp. 2 ; Pag-I04 


F Carirfunes abomt Fraits and Plants. Exp. 17. Pag- 107 | 
Of tbe Degenerating of Plamts ;, and of their Tranſmutation one into another, Exp. 14 
Pag-Iio 


Of tbe Procerity and Lowneſs of Plants, and of Artificial dwarfing them. Exp. 5. page1 3$ 
Of the Rudiments of Plants, and of the Excreſcences of Plants, or ſuper- Plants, Exp. 36 


ibid, 

Of Producing perfedt Flants without ſeed. Exp. 11 Pag.117) 

Gf Forrain Plants. Exp» 3 Pag- 118 | 

Of the Seaſons of ſeveral Plants. Exp. 6 Pag. 119 

Of tbe Latiing of Plants. ExPp- 5+ | Pag. 120 | 
' Of ſevcral Figures in Plants. Exp» 3 Pag: 12 1» 
] . , 

Of ſeme Principal differences of Plants. Exp. 4 ibid 

| Of all Manner of Cempoſts and Helps for Ground, Exp, 6 Page 122 | 


Century VII. 


QF the Affinities and Differences between Plants, and Bodies Inanimate. Exp. 6 
_ Pag-125 
Of Afenities and Differences between Plants and Living Creatures 3 Andof the Confiners 


and participles of both. ExP. 3 Pag- 126 
Of Plants Experiments Promiſcuouse EXP. 67+ | Pag. 127 
Of Healing of Wounds. Exp» 1 Pag- 139 | 
Of Fat difiuſedin Fleſh. Exp=1 ibid. | 
Of ripening Drink ſpeedily. Exp, x ibid, 
Of Pil:Gty and Plumage. Exp. 1 ibid, | 
Of the Deickneſs of Motion in Birds, Exp. 1 | ibid. 
Of the clearneſs of the Sea, tbe North wind blowing. Exps+1 ibids 
Of tbe different beats ef Fire and boiling water, Exp. 1 pag.140 | 
Of the Qualification of beat by moiſinre. Exp. 1 ibid. | 
f Tawning. Exp. 1 ibid. |. 

b tweHiccouchs, Exp. 1 ibid. | 
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Of Sneezing, EXP. 1 


Of the Tenderneſs of the Teeth, Exp. 1 

Of the Tongue. Exp. 1 | 

Of the Mouth out of Taſte. Exp. 1 

Of ſome Prognoſtickg of Peſtilential Seaſons, Exp» 

Of ſpecial Simples for Medicines, Exp-1 

Of Venns, Exp. 3 

Of the Inſclia, or Creatures bred of Putrefatlion. Exp. 1 

Of Leapinge EXP» 1 

Of the Pleaſures and Diſpleaſures of Hearing, and of the other Senſes. Exp. x 
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Century V III. ; 


F Veins of Earth Medicinal» Exp. 1 
Of Spomger. Exp. 1 

Of Seasfiſh in freſh waters. Exp. t 
Of attradion by ſimilttude of ſubjtance. Exp, 1 
Of certain Drinks in Turkey, ExP. 1 
Of Sweat. Exp, 6 
Of the Gloworm. Exp. 1 
Of the impreſſious upon the body, from ſeveral Paſſions of the Mind, Exp 10 
Of Drunkenneſs. Exp. 4 | 
Of the Hurt, or Help of Wine taken moderately. Exp. 1 
Of C aterpillers. Exp. 1 
Of the Flies Cantharides. Exp. 1 
Of Laſſitude. Exp. 2 
Of eaſting the Shin and Shell in ſome Creatures. ExPp- 1 
Of tbe Poſtures of the Body. Exp. 3 
Of Peſtalential years, Exp. x 
Of ſome Prognoſticks of hard Winters, Exp. 1 
Of certain Medicines that emdenſe and relieve the Spirits. Exp- 1 
Of Paintings of the Body. Exp. 1 
Of the uſe of Bathing and Anointing, EX. 1 
Of Chamolletting of Paper. Exp. 1 
Of Cuttle.Ink, Exp. 1 
Of Earth increaſing in weight. Exp. 1 
Of Sleep. Exp. 3 | 
Of teeth and bard ſubſtances in the Brdies of Lingng Creatures, Exp. t1 
Of the Generation, and Bearing of living Creatures in the womb, Exp, 3 


| Of ſpecies Viſible. Exp. 2 


Of Impulſion and Percuſſion. EXP» 3 

Of Titulation. Exp. 1 

Of ſcarcity of Rain in Egypt. Exp. 1 

of Clarification. Exp. 1 

Of Plants witbout leaves. EXP. 1 

Of the Materials of Glaſi. Exp. 1 

Of Prohibition of Putrefaion, and the long conſervation of Bodies. Exp. 1 
Of Abundance of Nitre in certain Seas} ores, Exp. 1 | 


Of Bodies born up by Water. Exp. 1+ 


Of Fuel conſuming little or n1thing. Exp, 1 © 
Of cheap Fuel. Exp. 1 

Of gathering of wind for freſhneſs, Exp. 1 
Of Trials of airs. Exp. 1 

Of encreaſing Milk, in Milch- Beaſts, Exp. 1 
Of Sand of the Nature of Glaſs. Exp, 1. 

Of the Growth of Corral, Exp, 1 

Of the Gathering of Manna» Exp. 1 
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Of Crefling of Wines. Exp. 1 | 
Of Bitumen one of the Materials of Wild fire, Exp. t 

Of Plaiſter growing as bard ar Marble. Exp. 1 

Of the Cure of ſome ulcers and Hurts. Exp, 1 

Of the Healthfulneſs or Unbealthfulneſs of the Southernwind, Exps x 

Of Wunnds made with Braſs or with Iron, Exp. 1 

Of M:rificationby Cold, Exp. 1 

Of Weight. Exp-1 

Of ſuper-Natation of Bodies. Exp. 1 

Of the Flying of unequal Bodies in the Air. Exp. 1 

Of water that it may be the Medium of Sounds. Exp. 1 

Of tbe Flight if tbe Spirits upon odions objet. Exp. 1 

Of the ſupcr-riflexi9n of Eccho*'s, Exp 1 

Of the Force of Imagination imitating that of the $:nuſe. Exp. x 

Of Preſervation of Bodies. ExPp. 1 

Of the Growth or multiplying of Metals. Exp. 1 

Of the drowning the m-re baſe Metal in the more precious, ExP» 1 

Of the Fixation of Bodier. EXP» 1 

Of the reſtleſs Nature of things in themſelves, and their defire to change« Exp. 1 


Century Ix: 


Of the Cauſes of Appetite in the Stomach. Exp. 1 

Of ſweetneſs of Od ur from the Rainabow, Exp. 1 

Of ſweet ſmells. Exp. 1 

Of the corporeal ſubſtance of ſmels.. Exp. 1 

Of Fetide and fragant Odowrs. Exp. 1 | 

Of the Cauſes of Putrefafiion. Exp. 1 Co” 

Of Bodies unperfetily mixt. Exp. 1 = 

Of Concottion and Crudity. Exp. 1. as 

Of Alterations x hich may be called Majorss Exp. x , 

Of Bodies Liquefible, and not Liquefible. Exp. 1 

Of Bodies Fragile and Tough, Exp. 1 

Of the two kinds of Pneumaticals in Bodies. Exp. 1 
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fl water Mark ; And as the Tide cometh in, it w 
Bol with ater Freſh and Potable. This is commonly | 
praiſed upon the Codft of Barbary, where other 


| when he was beſieged in 4lexardria ; for by dig- 
ing of Pits in the Se«-ſbore he did fruſtrate the la- 
rivus Work of the Enemies , which had turned 
the Sea-water upon the Wells of4/exaxd#ix,and (0 


Moo >---20---<AJlg aPitupon the Sea-fbore, ſomewhat above the| 
W DR es IX-| High-water Mark, and fink it as deep as the Low- Experiment | 

| : :1n Conlorr, 

' ill Gill ; touching the 
' Straining and | 


I, 


Paſſing of Bo- 
dies one tharow 


| Freſh Water is wanting. And Ceſar knew this well, | anther; which 


they call Per- 
colation. 


faved his Army, being then in Deſperation.” Bur Ceſar miltook the cauſe; 
for he thought that all Sea-ſards had. Natural Springs of Freſh-water, 
Bat it is plain,thatit is the Sea+water; becauſe the Pit fil leth according to the 
Meaſure of the Tide: And the Sea-water paſling ot ſtraitting through'theSand| 
leaveth the Saltneſs, 41 c 
'  T remember to have read, that Tryal hath 'been made of. Salt-water 
paſſed through Earth; through ten Vellels, one within another, ' and yet it 


(by the relation of another) Salt-water drained through twenty Veſlels, 
hath become freſh. This Experiment ſeemeth' to croſs that other of Pits, 
made by the >! ; and yet but 1n part, If 'it be'true, that ewenty repeti- 
ions do the effe&t. Burt it is worth theNote; hoiv-poor the Imitations of 


{Nature are, in common courſe of Experiments, except they be led by great| 
Judgment, and ſome good Light of Axiams. For firlt, there is noſmall} - | 


difference between a Paſlage of Water through twenty ſmallVeſlels. and 
through ſuch a diſtance, as Corviens the Low-water and High-water Mark. 
Secondly,there isa great difference between Earth and Sand; for all Earth 
hath in it a' kind of Nitrous Salt, from which, Sand'is more free : And. 
belides, Earth doth not ſtrain the Water ſo tinely as Sand doth. | Bur there 
's a third point, that I ſuſpe&t as much, or more than the other two'z and 


MM 


ithe Water x 
| Veiſth, it faltleth - Now certain it is, that the Salter part of Water (once 


thar is, bir Jen the Experiment of 'Tranſmti[ſion Of Sea-water into thEPIEF, 


hy - 


hath not loſt his Saltneſs, as to become potable:But the ſame Man faith, that | *' 


Þ; butin the Experiavent ot Tr ainfwrijſion of the Water,through| 


2, 


alted | 
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ſalted throughout) goeth to-the bottom. And therefore no marvel if the 
draining of Water by deſcent, doth make it freſh : Befides, I do ſomewhat 
doubt, that the very daſhing of the Water that cometh from the Sea, 1s 
more proper to {trike off the ſalt part, than where the Water flideth of her 
own motion. | 

It ſcemeth Percolation or Tranſmiſſion (which is commonly called Strain- 
ive ) isa good kind of Separation, not only of thick from thin, and groſs 
from fine, but of morefbtile Natures ; and varieth according to the Body, 
through which the Trapſmiſſion is made. As if through a Woollen-bag, the 
liquor leaveth the fatrieſs; if through ſand, the ſaltneſs, &'c. They {peak off 
ſcvering Wine from Water, pafling it through Ivy-wood, or through other 
the li ke porous body, but Nox conſtat- 

The Gum of Trees ( which we ſee to be commonly ſhining and clear ) 
is but a fine paſſage, or ſtraining of the Juyce of the Tree, through the 
Wood and Bark. And inlike manner Cerniſh Diamonds, and Rock, Knbies, 
C which are yet more reſplendent than Gums ) are the fine Exudations of 
Stone, 

Ariſtotle giveth the cauſe vainly, Why the Feathers of Birds are of more 
lively colours than the Hairs of Beaſts ; for no Beaſt hath any fine Azure, or 
Carnation, or Green Hair, He faith itis, becauſe Birds are more in the 
Beams of the Sun than Beaſts, but that is manifeltly untrue 3 for Cattle are 
more in the Sun than Birds, that live commonly in the Woods, or in ſome 
Covert, The true cauſe is that the excrementitious moiſture of living Crea- 
tures, which maketh as well the Feathers in Birds as the Hairs in Bealts,paſs- 
eth in Birds through a finer and more delicate Strainer,than it dothin Beaſts: 
For Feathers paſs through Quils, and Hair through Skin. 

The Clarifying of Liquors by Adheſion, is an inward Percolation, and is 
effected, when ſome cleaving Body 1s mixed and agitated with the Liquors; 
whereby the groſſer part of the Liquor ſticks to that cleaving Body ; and ſo 
the finer parts are freed from the groſler, So the Apothecarzes clarihe their 
Syrups by Whites of Eggs,beaten with the Juices which they would claritiez 
which Whites of Eggs gather all the dregs and grofler parts of the Juice to| 
them ; and after the Syrup being ſet on the fire, the Whites of Eggs them- 
ſelves harden and are taken forth. So Ippocraſy is clarified by mixing with 
Milk, and ſtirring it about, and then paſting it through a Woolling-Bag , 
which they call Hippocrates Sleeve z and the cleaving Nature of the Milk, 
draweth the Powder of the Spices, and groller parts of the Liquor to it, and 
in the paſlage they ſtick upon the Woollen bag. 

The clarifying of Water, is an experiment tending to Health , beſides 
the pleaſure of the Eye, when Water is Cryſtaline. It is effeted by caſting 
In, and placeing pebbles at the head of a Current, that the Water may ſtrain | 


_—_ 


through them. 

It may be Percolation doth not onely cauſe clearneſsand ſplendor, bur 
{weetneſs of favor ; for that alſo followeth, as well as clearneſs, when the 
finer parts are ſevered from the groſier. So it is found, that the ſweats of 


that Gums have ſweet Odors. 
=o aGlaſs and put Water into it , and wet your finger, and draw it 


after you have drawn it ſome few times about, it will make the Water trisk 


men that have much heat, and exerciſe much , and have clean Bodies and 
fine Skins, do ſmell ſweet, as was ſaid of Alexander ; and we ſee common y, 


round about the lip of the Glaſs , prefling it ſomewhat hard; and 


and 


-_ 


Century l. & | 


- [and ſprinkle up in a fine Dew. This i»/tazce doth excellently demonſtrate 
the force of Compreſſzon in a ſolid Body, For whenloever a {olid Body (as 
Wood, Stone, Metal, &c, ) is pretled,there 1s an inward tumultin the parts 
thereof, ſeeking to deliver themſelves from the Compreſſion : And this is} 
the cauſe of all Violent Motion, Whereimnit is{tragge in the higheſt degree, 
that this Motion hath never been obſerved, po uireds it being of all 
Motions, the moſt common, and the chief xo6t of all Mechanical Operations. 
This 40tion. worketh in round at firlt, by way. g& Proofand Search, which 
way to deliver it ſelf, and then worketh mFragseſs, whereit ftindeth the 
deliverance eafteſt, In Liquors this Motion 1s vibbles for all Liquors (truck- 
cn, make round circles, and withal daſh;burt in Sas (which break not)it is 
ſo ſubtile, as it is inviſible, but neverthel ewraycth it ſelf by many 
effe&ts, as in this ;z»ſtance whereof we ſpeak. Fewthe Preſſure of the Finger 
furthered by the wetting (becauſe it {ticketh ſo much the better unto the 
Lip of the Glaſs) after ſome continuance, putteth all the ſmall parts of the 
Glaſs into work, that they ſtrike the Water ſharply 3 from which Percyſſwy, 
that ſprinkling cometh. 

if you {trike or pierce a Solid Body that 1s brittle, as Glaſs or Sugar, it 
breaketh nut only where the immediate force is, but breaketh all about in- 
to ſhivers and fitters; the Motion upon the preſſure ſearching all ways, and 
breaking where it findeth the Body weakeſt, 

The Powder in Shot being dilated into ſuch a Flame, as endtreth not] 12. 
Compreſſion, moveth likewile in round ( the Flame, being in the nature of 
Ja Liquid Body ) ſometimes recoyling ; ſometimes breaking the Piece ; but 
generally diſcharging the Bullet, becauſe there it findeth ealie(t deliver- 
ance. 

This 2/0tion upon Preſſure, and the Reciprocal thereof, which is Aſo-| 12. 
tion upon Terſure; we ule tocali(by one common name) Motion of Liber-) 
ty; which 1s, when any Body being forced to a Preternatural Extent or Diz 
menlion, delivereth and reſtoreth it ſelf tothe natural : As when a blown 
Bladger (preiicd)) rifeth again z or when Leather or Cloth tentured, ſpring 
back. Theſe two Aotzons (of which there beinfinite inſtances) we ſhall | 
handle in due place, 

This A/otion upon Preſſure is excellently alſo demonſtrated in Sounds :| 13. 
As when on chimeth upon a Bell, it ſoundeth ; but as ſoon as he layeth his 
hand upon it, the Souzd ceaſeth : And ſo, the ſound of a Virginal String, as 
ſoon as the Quill of the Jack falleth upon it,ſtoppeth, For the ſoxxds are 
produced by the ſubtile Percuſſion of the Minute parts of the Bellor String 
upon the Air ; All one, as the Water is cauſed to leap by the ſubtile Percuſh.- 
on of the Minuteparts of the Glaſs upon the Water,wherefore we ſpake a lit- 
tle before in the Ninth Experiment, For you muſt not take it to be the local | 
ſhaking of the Bell or String that doth it. As we ſhall fully declare when 
we come hereafter to handle Sounds. | 


IO, 


Ake a Glaſs with a Belly, and along Neb, fill the Belly (in part) with] 14. 
Water: Take alſo another Glaſs, whereinto put Claret Wine and Water [Experiments 
mingled. Reverſe the firſt Glaſs, with the Belly upwards, ſtopping the | <27/ore, 
Neb with your Finger; then dip the mouth of it within the ſecond Glaſs, |parations of 
and remove your Finger. Continue it in that poſture for a time, and it |S*4ie» 
will unmingle the ze from the Water 3 the Wineaſcending and ſetling in ' 
the top of the upper Glaſs, and the Water deſcending and ſetlinig in the 
bottom of the lower Glaſs. L paſlage is apparent to the Eye; for 
2 you 
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you ſhall ſee the Wine, as it were, in a ſmall vein, riſing throught the Water. 
' For handfomneſs fake (becauſe the working requireth fome ſmall time) 
'it were good you hang the upper Glaſs upon a Nail, But as foon as there 
is gathered fo much pure and unmixed Water in the bottom of the lower 
Glaſs. as that the Mouth of the upper Glaſs dipeth into it, the Azotion 
ceaſeth. 

Let the upper Glaſs be Wine, and the lower Water ; there followeth no 
Motion at all. Let the upper Glaſs be Water pure,the lower Water colourcd 
' or contrariwiſe there followeth no Motion at all. But it hath beentryed, 
that though the mixture of Wize and Water, inthe lower Glaſs, be three 
| parts Water, and but one Wine 3 yet it doth not dead the Xotion. T his Se- 
\paration of Water and Wine appeareth to be made by Weight 3 for it mult 
be of Bodies of unequal weight, or elſe it worketh not; and the hcavier 
Body muſt ever be in the upper Glaſs. Bur then note withal, that the water 
being made penſile, and there being a great YVeight of Water in the Belly 
of the Glaſs, ſultained by a ſmall Pillar of Water in the neck of the Glaſs ; it 
is that which ſetteth the A/otion on work : For Water and Wine in one Glaſs 
with long fttanding,will hardly ſever. | 

T his Experiment would be extended from mixtures of ſeveral Liquor: 
to Simple Bodies, which confilt of ſeveral Similiar parts ; Try it therefore 
with Broyn Or Salt-water and Freſfh-water, placing the Salt-water (which 
is the heavier) in the upper Glaſs, and ſee whether the Freſb will come above. 
Try it alſo with Water thick Sugred, and Pure Water; and ſee whether 
the Water which cometh above, will loſe his ſweetneſs : For which pur- 
poſe, it were good there were a little Cock made in the Belly of the upper 


Glaſs. 


N Bodies containing fine Spirits, which doeafily diflipate when you make 
| Prana the Rule 1s, A ſhort ſtay of the Body in the Liquor recerveth the 
Spirit, and a longer ſtay confoundeth it ; becauſe it draweth forth the 
Earthy part withal, which embaſeth the finer. ' And therefore it is anCEr- 
ror in Phyſttians, to reſt ſimply upon the length of ſtay for increafing the 
vertue. Bur if you will have the 7»f»ſon {trong, inthoſe kind of Bodies, 
whick have fine Spirits, your way is not to givelonger time, but to repeat 
[the T»fufion of the body oftner. Take Violets, and infuſe a good Pugil of 
them in a Quart of Vinegar, let them itay three quarters of an hour, and 
take them forth, and refreſh the 7-ſuſroz with like quantity of new Violets 
ſeven times,and it will make a Vinegar ſo freſh of the Flower, as of a twelve- 
moneth after it be brought you in a Saucer. =_ ſhall ſmell it before it come 
at you. Note, that it ſmelleth more perfettly of the Flower a good while 
after, then at firlt. 

This rule which we have given, is of ſingular uſe for the preparations 
of Aedicines,and other Infuſſons, As for example, the Leaf of Burrage hath 
/an excellent Spirit, to repreſs the fuliginous vapor of Duſky Melancholly, 
and fo to cure Madneſs : But nevertheleſs, if the Leaf be infuſed long, it 

ieldeth forth but a raw ſubſtance of no vertue : Therefore I ſuppoſe, that 
If in the Muſt of Wine or Wort of Beer, while it worketh before it be Tun- 
ned, the Burrage ſtay a ſmall time, and be often charged with freſh, it will 
make a ſoveraign Drink for Melancholy Paſſions. And the like | conceive of 
Orange Flowers. | 

Kubar# hath manifeſtly in it Parts of contrary Operations : Partsthat 
parge.and parts that bind the Bodyzand the firſt lay looſer,and the latter lay 


deeper . 


UMI 


Cemury [. 


parge better, and bind the Body leſs after the purging, than if it ſtood 
Twenty four hours : This is tried, butT conceive Iikewife, that by repear. 
ing the Infuſion of Rubarb, ſeveral times (as was ſaid of Violets) letting 
each ſtay in but a ſmall time, you may make it as ſtrong a Parging Medi- 
cine, as Scammony. And itis not a ſmall thing won in Phyſeck, 1f you can 
make Rubarb, and other Medicines that are Benedi@, as ({trong Purgers, as 
thoſe that are not without ſome malignity, = 

Purging Medicines, for the moſt part, havetheir Purgative Vertue in a fine 
Spirit, as appearcth by that they endure not boiling, without much loſs of 
vertue. And thercfore it is of good ufe in Phyſeck.if you can retain the Pur- 
ging (@d Vertae, and take away the unpleaſant taſte of the Purgerz which 
;t is like you may do, by this courſe of infuſing oft with little ſtay, For its 
probable, that rhe horrible and ©dious taſte 1s 1n the groſler part. 

Generally, the working by Ifuſcons is groſs and blind except you firſt 
try the ifluing cf the ſeveral parts of the Body, which of them flue more 
ſpeedily, and which more {lowly ; and ſo by apporticning the time, can 
take and leave that quality which you defire, This to know there be two 
ways 3 the one to try what long ſtay, and what ſhort ſtay worketh, as bath 
been ſaid; the cther to try, in order, the ſucceeding Infuſtons, of one and 
the ſame Body, ſucceſſively, in ſeveral Liquors, As for example, Take 
Orange-Pills, or Roſemary, or Cinnamon, or what you will 3 and let them zx- 
fuſe half an hour in Water; then take them out, and infuſe them again in 
other Water ; and fo the third timez and then taſte and conſider the firſt 
Water, the Second, and the Third, and you will find them ditiering, not one- 
ly in ſtrength and weakneſs, but otherwiſe in taſte or odor; for it may be 
he Firſt Water will have more of the ſcent, as more fragrant;and the Second 
more of the taſte, as more bitter or biting, &c. 


Infuſtens 1n Water ;, jnthatthe ſeveral Odowrs (which are in one Flower, or 
other Body )'itlue at ſeveral times, ſome earlier, ſome latter : So we find, 
that Violets, VVoodbines,Strawberries,yield a pleaſant ſent,that cometh forth 
firit ; but ſoon after an ill ſent quite differing from the former. Which is 
cauſed not ſo much by mellowing, as by the late iffuing of the grofſer 
Spirit, | 

of” we may deſire to extraCt the fineſt Spirits in ſome caſes; ſo wemay 
defire alſo to diſcharge them (as hurtful) in ſome other. So YVine Burnt, by 
reaſon of the evaporating of the finer Spirit, inflameth leſs, and is beſt in 
Agues : Opium leeſeth ſome of his poyſonous quality, if it be vapored out, 
mingled. with Spirit of YVine, or thelike : Sear leeſeth ſomewhat of his 
windineſs by decoging 3 and (generally) ſubtile -or windy Spirits are ta- 
ken oft by Incenſion,or Evaporation And evenjn Infufons in things that are 


of too high a ſpirit, you are better pour offthe firſt Infuſion, atter a ſmall 
time, and uſe the latter. 


RY are in the form of an Hemiſphere 5 Ait within, and a little Skin 
>f Water without : And it ſeemeth ſomewhat ſtrange, that the Air 
inould riſe ſo ſwiftly, while it is inthe Water, and when it comethto the 
top, ſhould be ſtaid by ſo weak a cover, as that of the Bubble.is. But as 
for the ſwift aſcent of the Air, while it is. under the Water., that is a 


Motion of pes from the Water, which. it ſelf deſcending, driveth 
up the Air; and no AMetion of Levity in the Air. And this Democritus 


| 
deeper; S9 that if yu infuſe Rzbarb for an hour, and cruſhit well, it will 


Infuſsons in Air (for ſo we may call 0dours) have the ſame diverſities with | 


— 
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called Motxs Plage. Inthis common Experiment, the cauſe of the encloſure 
of the Bubble is for that the Appetite to refilt Separation, or Diſcontinu- 
ance (which in ſolid Bodjes is ſtrong) is alſo in Liquors, though fainter and 
weaker : As we ſee inthis of the Bubble; welee it alſo in little Glaſles of 
Spittle that Children make of ruſhes; and in Caſtles of Bubbles, which 
they make by blowing into Water, having obtained a little degree of 
Tenacity by Mixture of Soap: We ſee it alſo in the $tillicides of Water, 
which, if there be Water enough to follow, will draw themſelves into a 
ſmall Thred, becauſe they will diſcontinue; but if there benoremedy, 
then they caſt themielves into round Drops; which is the Figure, that 
ſaveth the Body moſt from Diſcontinuance : The ſame reaſon is of the 
\Roundnefs of the Babble, as well for the Skin of YL ater, as for the AF with- 
| in: For the A4irlikewiſc avoideth Diſcontinuance; and therefore caſteth it} 
{elf into a round Figure. And for the ſtop and arreſt of the Air a litle| 
while, it ſheweth, that the A4jr of it ſelf hath little, or no appetite of 


Aſcending. 
- To . . . a mn 
Experiment He Rejection, which I continually uſe, of Experiments (though it ap- 
—_— as pcareth not.) is infinite , but yet if an Experizzent be probable ir, the 


making of | Work, and of great uſe, I receive it, but deliver it as doubtfu}. It was 
Artificial | reported by aſober man, that an Artificial Spring may be made thus: Find 


—_ out a hanging Ground, where there isa good quick Fall of Rain-water.Lay 
a Half-Trough of Stone, of a good length, three or four foot deep with- 
in the ſame Ground; with one end upon the high Ground, the other upon| 

| the low. Cover the Trough with Brakes a good thickneſs, and caſt Sand 
| upon the top of the Brakes:You ſhall ſee (faith he) that after ſome fhowres 
| are paſt, the lower endof the Trow$h will be like a Spring of YYater,which 
isno marvel, if it hold, whilethe Rain-water laſteth ; but he ſaid it would 
| [continue long time after the Rain is paſt : As if the Water did multiply it 
ſelf upon the Air, by the help of the Coldneſs and Condenſation of the 

p Earth, ard the Conſort ofthe firſt Water, 

7 

- = n—ng |" He Frexch(which pant off the name of the French aifeaſe. ntothe name 
\ | rouctiing the | of the Diſeaſe of Naples) do report, T hat at the ftege of Faples,there 
Vemonows {\yyere certain wicked Merchants that barrelled up Mans Flefb (ot ſome that 


quality of #. |had been lately flain in Barbary) and fold it for Tarney ; and that upon 


that foul and high nouriſhment, was the Original of that Diſeaſe. Which 
may well be For that it is certain, that the Canibalsin the Vyejt- Tndies,cat 
Mans Fleſh 3 and the YVVeſt-Tndies were full of the Pox when they were firſt 
diſcovered:And at this day the Mortaleſt poyſons,prattiſed by the VVeſt-Irdi- 
ans, have ſome mixture of the Blood, or Fat, or Fleſh ot Man, And divers 
| Witches, and Sorcerefles, as well amongſt the Heather, as amongſt the 
Chriſtians have ted upon Mans fleſh, to aid(as it ſeemeth)their Imagination, 
with high and foul Vapors, | 


Ts —_—_ 


27. 


Experiments | JF T ſeemeth that theſe be theſe ways (in likelihood) of Yerſcon of Yapors| 
meme the | 327 4, into YVater and Morſture. The firſt is Co/d, which doth mani- 


ye fin and | teſtly Condenſe ; as we ſee in the. ContraGing CE Air inthe VVeather- 
—_ Glaſs , whereby it is a degree nearer to /Pater. e ſee it alſoin the Geme- 
toWarer, | ration of Springs, which the Ancients thought(very probably Jto be made by 
the Verſion of Air into YVater, holpen by the Reſt, which the Air hath in 
thoſe parts, whereby it cannot diflipate, And by the coldneſs of Rocks for 


there 
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there Sprizgs are chiefly generated. We lee italſoin the effeCts of the Cold 
of the Mrddle Region (as they call it) of the Air 5 which produceth Dews 
and Rains. And the Experiment of turning Water into Ice by Snow, Ni- 
tre,and Salt(wherefore we ſhall ſpeak hereafter)would be transferred to the 
turning of Air into Water. The ſecond way is by Compreſſion; as in Stilla- 
tories, where the Vapor is turned back, upon it ſelf, by the Encounter of 
the Sides of the $ti{/atory 3 and in the Dew upon the Covers of Boiling Pots ; 
and in the Dew towards Kain, upon Marble, and Wainſcot. But this is like to 
do no great effect; except it be upon Vapors, and grols 4zr, that are al- 
ready very near in Degree to Water, The third is that, which may be 
ſearched into, but doth not yet appear z which is, by Xingling of Moiif 
Vapors With Air ; and trying if they will not bring a Return of more Wa- 
ter, then the Water was at firſt : For if fo, That increaſe is a Verſtox of the 
Air : Therefore put Water into the bottom of a 8tillatory, with the neb 
ſtopped , weigh the Water firſt : hang inthe Middle of a 8tillatory a large 
Spwnge; and ſee what quantity of Water you can cruſh out of it ; and what 
it is, more, or leſs, compared with the Water ſpent; for you muſt under- 
ftand, that if any Yerfor can be wrought, it will be calily done in ſmall 
Pores : And that isthe reafon why we preſcribe a S$poyge. The fourth way 
is probable alſo, though not appearing , which 1s, by Receiving the Air irito 
the ſmall Pores of Bodies ; For (as bath been {aid ) every thing in ſmall quan- 
tity is more ealic for Yerſ6on 3 and Tangible Bodies have no pleaſure in the 
conſort of Air, but indeavor to ſubaCt it into a more Dexſe Body : But in 
Entire Bodies it is checked 3 becauſe, ifthe Air ſhould Condenſe, there is 
nothing to ſucceed : Therefore it muſt be 1n Looſe Bodies, as Sand, and 
Powder, which we ſee, if they lie cloſe, of themſelves gather Moiſture. 


T is reported by ſome of the Ancients, That Whelps, or other Creatures, 
if they be put young into ſuch a Cage, or Box, as they cannot riſe to their 
Stature, but may increaſe in bread or length, will grow accordingly, as 
they can get room, which, if itbetrue, and feaſible, and that the young 
Creature, {o preſled, and (treightned, doth not thereupon die z it is a means 
to produce Dwarf Creatures, and ina very ſtrange Figure, This is certain, 
and noted long lince, That the preſſure, or Forming of Parts of Creatures, 
when they are very young, doth alter the ſhape not alittle : As the ſtroak- 
ing of the Heads of Infants, between the Hands, was noted of old, to make 
Mecrocephali 5 which ſhape of the Head, at that time, was eſteemed. And 
the raiſing gently of the Bridge of the Noſe, doth prevent the Deformity 
of a Saddle Noſe. Whichobſervation well weighed, may teach a means, 
to make the Perſons of Men, and Women, in many kindes, more comely 
and better featured, than otherwiſe they would be ; by the Forming and 
Shaping of them in their infancy : As by Stroaking up the Calves of the 
Legs, to keep them from falling down too low ; and by Stroaking up the 
Forehead,to keep them from being low Foreheaded And it is a common 
practiſe to ſwathe Infants, that they may grow more ſtraight and better 
ſhaped ; and we ſee y oung Women, by wearing [traight Bodies, keepthem- 
{clves from being Groſs and Corpulent. 


(Jeb as they hang, will many of them ſhoot forth; and fo will Perny- 
rozal ;, and fo will an Herb called 0rpiz 3 with which they uſe, in the 
Countrey, to trim their Houſes, binding it to a Lath, or ſtick, and 
as itagainſt a wall. We ſeeit likewife, more eſpecially, in the greater 
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| | Sexxper-vive, which will put out Branches,two or three years-But it 1s true, 
that commonly they wrap the Root in a cloth beſmcared with 0y/ ; and! 
[renew it once in half/a year. The like is reported by ſome of the A#-| 
cients of the [talks of Lillies, The cauſes, for that theſe Plants have a' 
{trong denſe, and. (uccu'ent moiſture, which 1s not apt to exhale; and ſo; 
is able, from the old (tore, without drawing help trom the Eaith, to {uthce 
the ſprouting of the Plant : And this ſprouting is chictly in the late Spring. 
or early Summer z which are the times of putting forth. We ce allo, | 
that Stu#yps of Trees, lying out of the Ground, will put forth Sprouts for 
a tiaie. But it is a noble tryal, and of very great conſequence, to try 
whether theſe things, in the ſprouting, doincreaſe weight 5 which mult be 
tryed, by weighing them before they be hanged up ; and afterwards again 
when they are ſprouted. For if they increaſe not in weight, then it is no 
more but this, That what they ſend forth inthe ſprout, they leeſe in ſome 
other part; but if they gather weight, thenit is Magzale Natwrg : For it 
ſheweth, that Air may be made ſo to be condenfed, as to be converted in- 
to a Denſe Body ; whereas the race and period of all things, here above the 
Euth, is to extenuate and turn things to be more prenmatical, and rare ; 
and not to be retrograde, from prexmatical to that which is Denſe, Tt 
ſheweth alſo, that Azr can nouriſh 5 which is another great matter of con 
ſequence, Note, that to try this, the Experiment of the Semper: vive, mult 
be made without oyling the cloth; for elſe it may be, the P/axt receiveth 
nouriſhment from the Oy], 


HETY 


— Lame and 4ir do not mingle, except it be inan 7-fuzt; or it1 the Vital 
rouching the | | * Spirits of Vegetables, and Living Creatures. In Ganpowder, the force of 
P & 2 & [4 n 


| commurnre of | jr hath been aſcribed to rarefattion of the earthiy ſubſtance into Flame. 
Air, and the | And thus far it is true ; and then (forſooth) it is become another Element 
—_ force [the form whereof occupieth more place; and fo, of Neceflity, followeth 
Oe a Dilatation: Aud therefore, leſt two Bodies ſhould be in one place, 
there muſt needs alſo follow an Expulſion of the Pellet, or blowing up 
of the Mine. But theſeare crude and ignorant ſpeculations : For Flame, 
if there were hothing elſe, except it were in very great quantity, will be 
ſuffocate with any hard body, ſuch as a Feller is, or the Barrel of a Gun ; 
ſo as the Flame would not expel the hard Body, but the hard Body would 
kill the Flame, and not ſuffer it to kindle, or ſpread. But the cauſe of this ſo 
potent a motion is the Nitre (which we call otherwiſe $a/t-Peter) which 
| having in it a notable crude and windy $pirit, firſt by the Heat of the Fire 
'ſuddenly dilateth it ſelf; (and we know that ſimpie Air, being preterna- 
|turally attenuated by Heat, will make it ſelf room, and break, and blow 
up. that which reſiſtefh it,) And ſecondly, when the Nitre hath dilated it 

ſelf, it bloweth abroad the Flaze as an inward Bellows. And therefore we| 

{ce that Brimſtone, Pitch, Champhire, Wildfire, and divers other inflamable 

[Matters though they burn _—_ and are hard to quench, yet they make 

| ;no ſuch fiery wind, as Gurpowader doth : And on the other fide, we fee that 
| Quic -flver (which is a moſt crude and watry Body ) heated, and pent in, 
| | ; hath the like force with Gzzpowder. As for Living Creatures, it is certain, 
their Yital Spirits area ſnbſtance compounded of an Airy and Flamy-mat- | 

terz «and though Arr and Flame, being free, will not well mingle ; yet 
bound in by a Bedy that hath ſome fixing,they will. For that you may beſt ſec 
| in thoſe two Bodies, (which are their Aliments) Water and 0yl ; for they 
likewiſe. will not well mingle of themſelves, but in the Bodies of Plazts, 
and 


| | _ 
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and Living Creature, they will.Itis no marvel therefore, that a ſmall ©u4x- 
tity of Spirits, inthe Cells of the Brain, and Cannals of the Sinews, areable 
to move the whole Zcdy (which is of ſo great maſs )both with ſo great force. | 
as in wreſtling, Leaping 3 arſd with ſo great ſwittnefſs, as in playing Diviſi- 
on upon the Lute : Such 1s the force of theſe two Natures, Air and Flame 
when they incorporate. 


Ake a ſmall 1Fax-Candle, and put it in a Socket of Braſs or Iron, then , 

ſct it upright in a Forringer tull of Spirit of Wine, heated; then fet Copntnny 
both the Camdle, and Spirit of Wine on fire, and you ſhall ſee the Flame of| Solitary, 
the Candle open it ſelf, and become four or five times bigger then other- —C 
wiſe it would have been, and appear in hgure Globular, and not in Piranss. | of Flame. 
You ſhall ſee alſo, that the inward Flame of the Candle keepeth colour. and 
doth not wax any whit blew towardsthe colour of the outward Flame of 
the Spirit of Wine, This is a noble T»ſtance, wherein two things are moſt 
remarkable; the one, that one Flawe within another quencheth not, but is 
a fixed Body, and continueth as Azr or Water do, and therefore Flame would 
(till aſcend upwards in one greatneſs, if it were not quenched on the ſides; 
and the greater the Flame is at the bottom, the higher is the riſe, The other 
that Flame doth not mingle with Flame, as Air doth with 4ir, or Water 
with Water, but onely remaineth contiguous; as it cometh to paſs be- 
twixt Conſiſting Bodies. It appeareth alſo, that the form of a Pyramis in 
Flame, which we ufally fee, 1s mecrly by accident, and that the 47r abour, 
| by quenching the ſides of the Flame, crulheth it, and extenuateth it into 
that form; for of it ſcIf, it would be round: And therefore Smoak is in 
the figure of a Pyramis reverſed; for the Airquencheth the Flame and re- 
ceiveth the S$moak. Note alſo, that the Flame of the Candle, within the 
Flame of the Spirit of Wine, is troubled, and doth nct only open and move| 
upwards, but moveth waving, and to and fro: As if Flame of his own Na- 
ture (if it were not quenched) would roul and turn as well as move up- 
wards. By all which it ſhould ſcem, that the Celeſtial Bodies (molt of them) 
are true Fires or Flames, as the Stoicks held ; more fine (perhaps) and rari- 
fied, than our Flame is.For they are all Globular and Determinate,they have | 
Rotation, and they have the colour and ſplendor of Flame : So that Flanie 
above, is durable and conliſtent, and in his natural place 3 but with us, it 


is a ſtranger, and momentany,and impure, like /#{caz that halted with his 
fall. 


| 


MF. 


Ake an Arrow, and hold it in Flame for the ſpace of ten Pulſes; and| _, 

when it cometh forth, you ſhall find thoſe parts of the Arrow which| &, Jrinents 
were ons the outlides of the Flame, more burned, blacked, and turned al- | Solicary, 
moſt intoa Coal z whereas that in the mid(t of the Flame, will be as it the —_— 
fire had ſcarce touched it. This is an i»ſtance of great conſequence for the |,j x1,me in the 
diſcovery of the nature of Flame, and ſheweth manifcltly, rhat Flame burn- |midf, and on 
{th more violently towards the ſides, then in the midit : And, which is|*/*%: 
more, that Heat or Fire is not violent or furious,but where it is checked and 
pent. And therefore the Peripateticks (howſoever their opinion of an Elez 
ment of Fire, above the Air, 1s juſtly exploded) in that point they acquit 
themſelves well : For being oppoled, that if there were a Sphere of Fire, 
that incompalled the earth ſo near hand, it were impoſlible, but all things 
ſhould be burnt up ; they anfwer, that the pure Elemental Fire, in his own 
place, and not irritate, is but of a moderate heat, 
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T is aftirmed conſtantly by many, as an uſual experiment, I hat a Lump of 
Fre,in the Bottom of a Mine, will be tumbled and ttirred, by two Mens 
tirengths which if you bring it to the Top of the Earth, will ask lix Mens 
*|{trength at the leaſt to ſtir it. It is anoble 7#ſtarce, and is fit to be tryed to 
"| the tull:For it is very probable,that the Motion of Gravity worketh weakly, 

both far from the Earth,and alſo within the Earth - The former, becauſe the 
appetite of Union of Denſe Bodies with the Earth, in reſpe& of the diſtance 
is more dull. The latter, bccauſe the Body hath in part attained his nature, 
' when it is ſome depth in the Earth. For as tor the moving to a point or place 


| (which was the opinion of the Ancients) it isa meer vanity. 


FT is ſtrange, how the Ancients took up Experiments upon credit,and yet 
' L did build great Matters upon them. The obſervation of ſome ot the belt 


touching the | of them, delivered confidently,is,T hat a Veſſel filled with 4ſpes,will receive 
| Corrratitn the like quantity of Water,that it would have done if it had been empty.But 


, boates in bull, | 


; by the mixtur 
| cf the more 
| Ltqurid Doa'y 


e this is utterly untrue, for the Water will not go in by a fifth part z and Iſups 
pole, that that fifth part is the difference of the lying cloſe, or open of the 


» 


'with the mane | ſhes 3 as we ſee, that Aſbes alone, if they be hard pretied, willlie in leſs 
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room; and ſo the Aſhes with Air betwcen, lie looſer, and with Water 
cloſer. - For I have not yet found certainly, that the Water it {clt by mix- 
ture of Aſhes or Duſt, will ſhrink or draw into leſs room. 


'TT is reported of credit, That if you lay good ſtore of Kernels of Grapes, 
bout the Root of a Vine it will make the Yize come earlier, and proſper 
better, It may be tried with other Kerzels, laid about the Root of a Plant of 


Mahir, V:ines [the ſame kind; as Frgs, Kernels of Ap les. &c.T he cauſe may be, for that the 


Kernels draw out of the Earth Juice fit to nouriſh the 2yee, as thoſe that 
would be Trees of themſelves, though they were no Root z but the Root 
being of greater ſtrength, robbeth and devourcth the nouriſhment, when 
they have drawn it 3 as great Fiſhes devour little, 


frm operation of Purging Medicines, and the Cauſes thereof, have been 
thought tobe a great Sccret ; and ſo according to the flothtul manner 
/of men, it1s referred to a Hidden Propriety, a Specifical Vertwe, and a Fourth 
| Suality, and the like ſhifts of Ignorance, The Canes of Purging are 
divers,All plain and perſpicuons,and throughly maintained by experience. 
The firſt is, That whatſoever cannot be overcome and digeſted by the 
Stomach, is by the Stomach, eiti er put up by Yomit, or put down to the 
Guts; and by that A/otion of Expulſion in the Stomack and Guts, other 
Parts of the Body (as the Orifices of the Veins, and the like) are moved toex- 
| pel by Conlert : For nothing is more frequent then X/0tion of Conſent in the 
| Body of Man. This — of the Stomach, is cauſed either by the 
| Puality of the Medicine, or by the Quantity, The Qualities are three, 
Extream bitter, as in Aloes,Colsquintida,&c.Loathſome,and of horrible taſte, 
as in Agarick, black Hellebore, &c. And of ſecret Malignity, and diſfagree- 
ment towards Mans Body, many times not appearing much in the taſte, 
as in Scammony, Mechoacham, Antimony, &c. And note well, that if there 
be any Medicine that Purgeth, and hath neither, of the firſt two Manifeſt 
Lualzties,1t 1s to be held ſuſpected as a kind of Poyſor ; For that it worketh 
either by Corroſcor or by a ſecret Malignity, and Enmity to Nature; and 
therefore ſuch Medicines are warily to be prepared and ufed, The quaztity 
of that which is taken, doth alſo cauſe Pwurgirg, as we ſee in a great quan- 
tity, of New Milk from the Cow; yea, anda great quantity of Afeat : For 
Sarfeits 
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Surfeits many times turn to Pxrges, both upwards and downwards. There- 
tore we ſee generally , that the working of Purging Medicines cometh two 
or three hours after the Aedicines taken :For that the Stomach firſt maketh 
a proof, whether it can concoct them, And the like happeneth after S#r- 
feits, or Milk in too great quantity. | 

A ſecond cauſe is Mordication of the Orifices of the Parts, eſpecially of 
the Meſentery Veins ; as it is ſeen, that Salt,or any ſuch thing that is ſharp and 
biting,put into the Fundament,doth provoke the part to expel,and Muſtard 
provoketh ſneezing 3 and any ſharp thing to the eyes provoketh tears. And 
therefore we ſee, that almolt all Pargers have a kind of twitching and vel. 
lication , beſides the griping which cometh of wind. Andif this 2ſord;- 
catvon bein an over high degree,lt 1s little better than the Coroſton of Poyſon; 
and it cometh to paſs ſometimes in Antimony, eſpecially if it be given to 
Bodies not repleat with humors ; for where humors abound, the humors 
ſave the parts. 

The third cauſe is AttraFjor : For I donot deny, but that Purging Me- 
dicines have in them a direct force of Attra@ion ; as Drawing-Plaiſters have 


Powders Or Liquors (which the Phyſitians call Errhines ) pur into the Noſe, 


Gargariſms that draw the Rheum down by the Palat. And by this vertue,no 
doubt, ſome Pargers draw more one humor, and ſome another, according to 
the opinion received : As Rubarb draweth Choler, Sear Melancholy, Aga- 
rack Flegm,&c. but yet {more or leſs they draw promiſcuoutly. And note 
alſo that belides Sympathy between the Pxrger and the Humor, there is alſo 
another cauſe, why ſome Medicines draw ſome humor more than another ; 
and it Is, for that ſome Medicines work quicker than others; and they that 
draw quick, draw only the lighter, and more fluid humors ; they that draw 
flow, work uponthe more tough, and viſcuonus humors, And therefore, 
men mult be ware how they take K#barb, and the like, alone, familiarly ; for 
it taketh only the lighteſt part of the humour away, and leaveth the Maſs 
of Humours more ot(\tinate. And the Like may be ſaid of Formwood, which 
is ſo much magnified. 

Thetfourth cauſe is Flatuoſity : For wind ſtirred, moveth to expel; and 
we find that (incetie&)) all Pargers have in them a raw Spzrzt or Wind, which 
is the principal cauſe uf Tortion in the Stomack and Belly. And therefore 
Purgers lceſe (molt of them) the vertue,by decoction upon the fire; and for 
thar cauſe are chiefly given in Intuſton, Juyce, or Powder, 

The fifth cauſe is Compreſſion or Crzſhing : As when Water is cruſhed 
out ofa Spunge : So we ſec that taking cold moveth Jooſeneſs by contraction 
of the Skin, and outward parts; and ſo doth Cold likewiſe cauſe Rheums 
and Defluctions from the Head, and ſome Aſtringent Plaiſters cruſh out pu- 
rulent Matter, This kind of Operation is not found in many Medicines : 
Mirabolanes have it, and it may be the Barks of Peaches ; for this vertue re- 
quireth an Aſtron, but ſuchan AFri@ijon, as 15 not grateful to the Body 
C for a plealing Aftrifion doth rather bind in the humors , than ex- 
pel them: ) And therefore ſuch 4ſtriFion is found in things of an harriſh 
taſte. 

The'ſixth cauſe is Lubrefa@ionand Relaxation : As welcein Aedicines 
Emollient, ſuch as are Milk, Honey, Mallows, Lettuce, Mercurial, Pellitory of 
the Wall, and ;others, There is alſo a ſecret vertue of Relaxation of Cold ; 
tor the heat of the Body hindeth the Parts and Humors together , which 


Cold 


in Surgery: Ard we ſee Sage and Bittony bruiſed, Sneezing-Powder, and other | ' 


draw Fleym and Water from the Head ;and fo it is in Apophlegmatiſms and' 
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Cold relaxeth : As it isſeen in YVrine, 8lood, Pottags, or the like 3 which if they 
be cold, break and diflolve. And by this kind of Relaxation, Fear locſheth | 
the Belly z becauſe the heat retiring inwards towards the Heart, the Guts, | 
and other parts are relaxed 3 in the ſame manner as Fear alſo cauſeth tretn-| 
bling in the Sinews. And of this kind of purgers are ſome Medicines made 
of Aercury. 
2, | The ſeventh Cauſe is Abſterſion which is plainly a ſcouring off, or Tnciſion 
| of the more viſcuons humors, and making the Aumors more tluid, and cutting 
| between them, and the part , as is found in N:trous Water which ſcoureth 
| Linnen-Cloth (ſpeedily) fromthe foulnefs. Bur this I»ciſ6oz2 mult be by a 
| Sharpneſs, without 4/tri&ion 3 which we find in Sa/t, Wormwood, Oxymel, 
| and the like. | | 2 
| 42. There be Aedicines that move Stools, and not Yrine : ſome other Yrixe, 
and not Stools. Thoſe that Purge by jtool, areſuch as enter not at all, or Itle 
| into the Meſertery Veins z but either at the firſt, are not digeſtible by the 
Stomach, and therefore move immediately downwards to the Guts : orelfe 
| are afterwards rejedted by the Meſentery Veins, and (o turn likewiſe down- 
wards to the Gxts; and of theſe two kinds, are molt Purgers. But thoſe that 
move Yrize, are ſuch as are well digeſted of the Stomack, and well received 
| | alſo of the Meſentery Veins ;, ſo they come as far as the Liver, which ſendeth 
| Vrine tO the Bladder,as the Whey of blood: And thoſe Aledicines,being open- 
| ing and piercing, do fortifiethe operation of the Liver, in ſending down 
the Wheyey part of the Blood to the Reins. For AMegicines Vrinative do 
nor work by rejection and indigeſtion, as So/xtive do. 
44. There be divers Medirizes, which in greater quantity move Stool, and 
- tin ſmaller Vrize; and ſocontrariwiſe. ſome that in greater quantity move 
Urine, and in ſmaller Stool. Of the former ſortis Kubarb, and ſome others, 
The cauſe is, for that Kxbarb is a Medicine, which the Stemackin a ſmall 
quantity doth digeſt, and overcome (being not Flatuous nor Loathſome, ) 
and fo ſendeth it to the Meſentery veins; and ſo being opening, it helpeth 
down Urine:But in a greater quantity,the St9mzack cannot overcome it,and 
ſoit goethto the Guts. Pepper, by ſome of the Ancients, 15 noted to be of the 
ſecond ſort 5 which being in ſmall gzantity, moveth wind in the Stomack 
'or Guts,and ſo expelleth by Stool; but being in greaer guaztity, diffipateth 
the wind, and it ſelf getteth to the Aeſentery Veins, and ſo tothe Liverand 
Rein: 3 where, by Keating and Opening, it fendeth down Urize more 


| 
[plentifully. 


| | | | 
4s. WE have ſpoken of Evacuating of the Body, we will now ſpeak ſome- 
Experiments thing of the filling of it by Reſtoratives in Conſumptions and Emaciat- | 
inGoriort, /ing Diſeaſes, In Uegetables, there 1s one part that 1s more nouriſhing than 
pe, another; as Grains and Koots nouriſh more than the Leaves, infomuch as 


Drinks that |the Order of the Foliatavs was put down by the Pope, as finding Leaves un- 
bebo n- \able to nouriſh Mans Body. Whether there be that difference in the 

[Fleſh of Living Creatures, is not well enquired 3 as whether Lzvers, and 

| other Extrails, be not more nouriſhing than the oxtward Fleſh, We hnd 
that arhongſt the Romains a Gooſes Liver was a-great delicacy.z infomuch 
as they had artificial means to make it fair, and great; but whether it were 
more nouriſhing , appeareth not.» It is certain, that Aſarrow is more 
»owriſling than Fat. And I conceive, that ſome dicoCtion of Boxes and! 
$incivs, {tamped and well ttrained, would be a very nouriſhing Broth : We 


find alfo, that Scotch Skinck (which is a pottage of ttrong nouriſhment) is 
made 
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made with the Kyees and Sinews of Beef, but long boiled : Jelly alſo which | 
they uſe for a Reſtorative, is cheifly made of Knuckles of V eal, THe Palp,| 
that is within the Crafſb or Crab, which they ſpice and butter, is more nou-| 
riſhing than the Fleſp of the Crab, Or Crafiſh. : The Tolks of Fees are clearly 
more nouriſhinz than the Whites. So that it ſhould ſ{ccm, that the parts of 
Living Creatures that lic more inwards, nou r1{h more than the outward 
fleſh: cxcept it be the Brain,which the Spirits prey too much upon, to leave 
it any great vertue of nouriſhing. Tt ſeemeth tor the nouriſhing of aged ; | 
Men, or Men ia Conſumptions. ſome ſuch thing ſhould be deviſed,as ſhould 
be half Chy/ns, b-fore it be put into the ſtomack. | | 
Take two large Capone, perboil them upon a ſoft fire, by the ſpace of) 46+ 
an houror more, till in effect all the Blood be gone. Add in the decoftion| 
the Pill of a Sweet-Lemmon, or a good part of the Pilfof a Citron, and a 
[little Mace. Cur itt the Shanks, and throw them away ; then with a good 
{trong Choppinc-knife, mince the two Capors, Bones and all, as ſmall as 
ordinary minced \'z.ut z put themintoa Jarge neat Boulter,then take a Kil- 
derkin, ſweet, anc' + cil ſeaſoned, of four Gallons of Beer of Eight ſhillings 
ſtrength,new as it cometh from the Tunning3make in the Rilderking a great 
Bung-hole of por p2ic, then thrult into it, the Boulter (in which the Capors 
are) drawn out in length; let it {teep int three days and three nights, the 
Bung-hole open t work, then cloſe the Bung-hole, and fo let it continue a| 
day and a half, then draw it into Bottles, and you may drink it well after 
three days Botrling, and it will laſt ſix weeks (approved ).It drinketh freſh, 
flowreth, and mantleth exceedingly, it drinketh not newith at all, it is an 
excellent drink for a Conſumption to be drunk either alone, or carded with 
ſome other Beer. It quencheth thirſt, and hath no whit of windineſs, Note, 
that it is not poſitble, that Meat and Bread, either in Broths, or taken with 
Drink, as is uſed, ſhould get forth into the Veins, and outward Parts, fo 
| finely, and eaſily, as when it is thus incorporate, and made almoſt a Chylxs 
aforchand. 
Tryal would be made of the like Brew with Potado- Roots. or Bur- Roots, 47. 
! or the Pith of Artichoaks, which are nouriſhing Meats - It may betryed al- 

ſo, with other fleſh, as Pheſant, Patride, Toung Pork, Pig, Veniſon, efpecidlly 
| lof Teung Deer, E*c. 

A Mortreſs made with the Brawx of C apo#, ftamped and ſtrained, and 
mingled(after it is made) with like quantity,(at the leaſt,)Jof Almond Butter, 
1s an excellent Meat to nouriſh thoſe that are weak,better than Blanck-Man» 
ger Or Jelly And fo , rhe Cullice of Cocks,boiled thick with the like mixture 
of Almond Buticr: t oc the Mortreſs or Cullice of it ſelf is moreſavory and 
ſtrong, and not {> tit for nouriſhing of weak Bodies, but the Almonds that 
are not of ſo kig.'. a taſte as fleſh, do excellently qualifieit. 

Indian Miz bath (of certain) an excellent Spirit of Nouriſhment, butit} 4g, 
muſt be throughly boiled,and made into a Maiz-Cream like a Barley-Cream.| | 
I judge the ſame of Rice, made into a Cream; for Rice is in Turky, and other | 
Countreys of the Eaſt,moſt fed npon,but it muſt be throughly boiled in re- 

{pet of _- hardneſs of it 3 and alſo, becauſe otherwiſe it bindeth the Body 
too much, 

Piſtachoes, ſo they be good and not multy, joyned with Almeudls in} yo. 
Almond Milk, or made into a Afilk, of themſelves like unto Almond Milk 
but more green, are an excellent nourtſher. But you ſhall do well, to 


wy a |1ttle Ginger ſcraped, becauſe they are not without ſome ſubtil windi- | | 
nels, 
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{in the Stomack, leſt It cruddle : And let the Cup, into which you milk the: 
{Cow, be ſet in a greater Cup of hot Water, that you may take it warm 
1 And Coweaalk thus prepared, I judge to be better for a Conſumption than 


| when all fail; but I commend it not, as being a little roo near the Juyce of 
| Mans Body, to be a good nouriſherg except it be in Infants, to whomit is 


{frying in the Stomack, you muſt drink a good draught of Mild-beer aſter! 
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{ in{icad of Butter, and Fat, it were good to moiſten them, partly with Cream 


jupon the Roſcide Juyce of the Body, inter-common with the Spirits 
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Milk warm from the Cow, is found to be a great nouriſhcr, and a 


{ remedy in Conſarmptions : But then you muſt put into it, when you Milk. 


the Cow, two little Bags; the oneof Powder of Mint, the other of Powder 
of Red Koſes; tor they keep the 471k ſomewhat from turning, or crudling 
inthe Stomack 5 and put in Sugar alſo for the ſame cauſe, and partly for the! 
taſtes fake - But you muſt drink a good draught, that it may fray lefst1me' 


Aſs-milk, which (1t 1s true) turneth not ſo caſily, bur it is-a little hariſh {| 
Marry it is more proper for ſharpneſs of Urine, and Exulccration of the; 
Bladder, and all marner of Lenifyings.Womans-milk likexwile is prefcribed, 


natural. ' 

Ol of (weet Almonds newly drawn, with S»gar and alittle Spice, ſpred x 
upon Bread toſted, is an excellent nouriſher ; but then to keep the 0g7trom! 
it ; and to keep it from relaxing the Stomack too much, you muit put 10.4 
little Powder of Cinnamon. 

The Tolks of Eggs are of themſelyes ſo well prepared by Nature for now: 
riſhment, as (fo they be potched, or Rear boylcd ) they need no other pre- 
paration or mixtures yet they may be taken alſo raw, when they are new 
laid, with Marmfey or Sweet Winezyouthall do wellto put in ſome tew llices, 
of Eringium Roots,and a little Amber-greece : Forby this means, beſides the| 
immediate faculty cf nouriſhment, ſuch drink will ſtrengthen the Back, fo 
that it will not draw down the Vrizetoo falt.For too much Urine doth al-! 
ways hinder nouriſhmene, | 

Mincing of Meat, as in Pres, and Puttered minced Meat, ſaveth the — 
ing of the Teeth; and therefore (no doubt) it is more nouriſhing, eſpecially! 
in Age, or tothem that have weak Teeth 3 but the Butter is not ſo proper 
for weak Bodies, and therefore it were good to moitten it with a little 
Claret Wine, Pill of Lemmon or Orenge cut ſmall, Sygar, and a very little 
Cinnamon Or Nutmeg. As for Chuets, which are likewiſe Minccd-meat 5, 


or Alzond,or Piſtachomilk, or Barley, or Maiz Cream ; adding a little £o- 
riaxder-ſeed, and Carrawayſeed, and a very little Saffron, The more full 
handlin of Alimentation, we reſerve to the due place. | 
We have bitherto handled the Particulars, which yie1d beſt, and eaſicft, and 
plentifulleſt Nouriſhment 3 and now we will jpeak of the beſt Means of 
conveying and converting the Nouriſhment. 

The fir{t Aear 15 to procure, that the Newriſhweet may nut be robbed 
and drawn aways whereinthat which we have already ſaid, is very mute 
rial, to provide, that the Reins draw not too ſtrongly an over-greatpant 
of the Blood into Urine. To this add that Precept of Ariſtotle, That Wame 
be forborn in all Conſumption: ; for that the Spirits of the VVine do prey] 
| 


the Bodys and ſo deceive and rob them of their Xouriſhment, And therefane 
if the Conſumption, growing fromthe weakneſs of the Stomack, do force 
you to uſe 7/zwe> let it always be burnt, that the quicker Spirits may evapo- 
rate, or(at the lealt Jquenched with too little Wedges of Gold,ſix or ſewem 
times repeated. Add alſo this Proviſion, that there be not too much expence # 


— 
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of the Nexriſpment, by Exhaling and Sweating: And theretore it the Patient! 
be apt to ſweat, it muſt be gently reſtrained.But chiefly Hypocrates Rule 1s to! 
be tollowed, who adviſeth quite contrary to that which is inuſe - Namely, 
That the Linmer or Garment next the Fleſh, be in Winter dry and oft! 
changed ; and in Summer feldum changed, and ſmeared over with Oy! o 
ior certain it is, that any ſubſtance that 1s far. doth a little fill the Porcs of | 
the Body, and ſtay Sweat in ſome degree. But the more cleanly way 15 to, 
have the Linen {meared lightly over with Oy of Sweet Almonds, and not to; | 
forbear hitting as oft as 1s fit. 
The ſecond Alcans is to ſend forth the Nowriſh-rent into the Parts more 56, 
ſtrongly, tor which, the working muſt be by Strengthxirg of the Stomrack;,) 
and 1n this, becauſe the Stomach is chiefly comforted by Wine and Hot 
Things,which otherwiſe hurt,it is good to reſort to Outward Applications to 
the Stomack : Wherein it hath been tryed, that the @wilt of Roſes, Spices, 
Maſtick,, Wormwood, Mint, &c. are nothing fo helptul, as to take a Cake of 
New-Bread, and to be dew it witha little Sack or Alegart, and to dry it, and 
after it be dryed a littie before the Fire, to put it within a clean Napkin 
and to lay it to the Stomack : For it is certain, that all Flower hath a po-' 
tent Vertue of 4/tri&or infomuch, as it hardnetha piece of Fleſh, or a 
Flower that is laid in it. And therefore a Bag quilted with Zraz, is likewiſe 
very good, but it drycth ſomewhat too, much, and therefore it mult not lic 
long. 
The third ears (which may be a branch of the former )isto ſend 
| forth the Nowriſhmert the better by Sleep. For we ſee, that Bears and other 
Creatures that Sleep in the Winter, wax exceeding fat : And certain it is, (as 
it is commonly believed) that Sleep doth nourith much, both for that the 
Spirits do lefs ſpend the nouriſhment in Sleep, than when living Creatures 
are awake: And becauſe (that which is to the preſent purpoſe ) it helpeth 
to thruſt out the nouriſhment into the parts. Therefore in aged-men, and 
| weak bodies, and ſuch as abound not with Choler, a ſhort $/eep after dinner 
[doth help to nouriſh ; for in ſuch Bodies there is no fear of an over-haſty 
| digeſtion, which is the inconvenience of Polt. meridian &leepes. Sleep alſo in 
the morning, atter the taking of ſomewhat of eafie digeſtion ; as Milk from 
the Cow, nouriihing Broth, or the like, doth further nouriſhment : But this 
would be done fitting upright that the 243/k or Broth may paſs the more 
ſpeedily tothe buitom of the Stomack, | 
The fourth Ars 18 to provide, that the parts themſelves may draw to | 52. 
them the nonritument ſtrongly. There 1san excellent obſervation of Ari- 
ſtotle, that a great reafon why Plants (ſome of them)are of greater age than 
Living Creatures 1s, tor that they yearly put forth new Leaves and boughs ;, 
whereas Living Creatures put forth (after their period of growth) nothing 
that 1s young, but Hair and Nails, which are excrements; and no Parts.) 
And it 1s molt certain, that whatſoever is young, doth draw nouriſhment | 
better, than that which is old; and then (that which is the myſtery of | 
that obſervation) young Boughes and Leaves, calling the Sap up to them, | , | 
the ſame nouriſheth the Body in the paltage, And this weſee notably pro- 
ved alſo, in that the oft cutting or pulling of Hedges, Trees, and Herbs, doth 
conduce much to their laſting. Transfer therefore this obſervation to the 
helping of nouriſhment in Livizg Creatures : The Nobleſt and Principal 
Ule whereof is, for the Prolongation of Life; Reſtauration of lome de- 
oree of Toxth, and Intereration of the Parts : Forcerrain it is, that _ | 
are in Living Creatures Parts that nouriſh and repair eaſily, and parts that 
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the Pwltaſs, draweth gently ; and therefore draweth the Humor our, and 
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nourith and repair hardly 3 and you mult refreſh, and renew thoſe that are 
calic to nouriſh, that the other may be refreſhed, and (as 1t were) drink 11 
nouriſhment in the paſlage. Now we fce that Dranght Oxem put into goud; 
Paſture, recover the Fleſh of young Bectz and Men atter Jong emaciating | 
Biets,wax plump and fat,and almoſt new:Sothat you may ſurely conciude, ! 
that the frequent and wife ufe of thofe emaciating Dicts, and of Pargings . 
and perhaps of ſome kind of Bleeding, is a principal mcans of Prolonga- 
tion of Life, and Kefforing ſome degree ut Tonth: For as we have often faid, 
-Death cometh upon Living Creatures like the Torment of Aezentins, 
Aoriua quinetiam jungebat Arpora UIvis, 
Component Manibuque Manus,atque oribus ora. 

For the parts in Mais body eahly repairable (as Spirits, Blood, and Fleſh) 
dic in the embracement of the parts hardly repairable, (as Boxes, Nerves, 
and Atemrbrancs )aud likewiſcl ;me Emtrails (which they reckon amongſt 
the Sparmatical Parts) are hard to repair; 1hough that diviſion of Spar- 
maticel and Menſtrual Parts, be but a conceit., And this ſame Obſervation 
alſo may be drawn to the preſent purpoſe of nouritiing «emaciated Bodies : 
And therctore Gentle Frication draweth forth the nouriſhment, by making 
theparts alittle hungry and heating them , whereby they cal] forth nouriſh- 
m-nt the better, Thus Frication 1 with to bedene 1n the morning, Ie is 
a!ſo beſt done by the Hard, or a piece of Scarlet- Wool, wet a {ittle with 
Ol of Almonds, mipgled with a ſmall quantity of Baz-Salt, or Saffren: We 
ſ-e that the very Currying of Horſes doth make them fat, and in good 
[1King. 

"The fifth Mears is, to fu rther the very AF of Aſſomilation of Noxriſh- 
ment 5 which is done by ſome outward emollrents, that make the parts more 
apt to A{/izilite. F or which I have compounded an 0Oz»tmernt of excellent 
odour, which I call Koman Oyntmernt, vide the Receit, The uſe of it would 
be between {lceps; for inthe latter ſtcep, the parts Aflimilate chiefly. | 


Here be many Medicines,which by themſelves would do no cure. but 
perhaps hurt, but being applied in a certain order, one after another, 
do great cures. I have tried (my ſelf) a Remedy for the Gout, which hath 
ſeldom failed, but driven it away in Twenty four hour ſpace: It is tirſt to 
appiy a Pzltaſs, which, vide the Receit, and than a Bath or Fomentatisn, 
of which, v:de the Receit, and then a plaifter, vide the Receit, The Pwltaſs | 
relaxed the Pores, and maketh the humour apt to exhale. The Fomernt ation 
calleth forth the Humor by Vapors; but yet in regard of the way made by 


doth not draw more to it : For it is a Gentle Fomertation. and hath withal 
a mixture (though very little) of ſome Stupefa@rve. The Flaifte> is a| 
moderate 4feringent Plaiſter, which repelleth new humor from falling.The | 
Pultaſs alone would make the part more foft 2nd weak, and apterto take 
the defiuxion and impreition of the Humor, The Fomentation alone, if it 
were t90 weak, without way made by the Pz/taſs, would draw forth httle ; 
iftoo ſtrong,it would draw to the part, as well as draw from it. The Plaiſter | 
alone wculd pen rhe. Humor already contained in the part, and ſo cxa{pe- 
rate it, as well as forbid new Humor , therefore they muſt be all taken in 
order, as Is fatd : ThePwltaſs isto be laid to for two or three hours : the 
Fomentation tor a quarter of an hour, or ſomewhat better, being uſed hot, 


2nd ſeven oreight times repeated ; the Plaiſter tocontinue on (till, till the 
Pa:t be well confirmed, 


There 
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Here isaſecret way of Care, (unpractiſed ) by 4/aetude of that which, yoann | 
in it ſelf hurteth. Poyſons have been made, by ſyme, Familiar, as hath: ovctrng the 
been ſaid. Ordinary keepers cf theſtch of the Plague, arc leldom inflted, - Por 
Enduring of Tortures, by cxſtom, hath been mace more elle: Ihe brook-| 
7g of enormous quariity ot Atcats, and lo ot Vine, or ftrong drink, hath! 
been, by cuſt{orr, made to be without Surfezt Or Drankenneſs. And generaily | | 
Diſeaſes that are Chronical, as Conughs, Phthiſicks, {ome kind of Palſees., 
Lunacies,&*c.are molt dangerous at the tir{t: I heretore a wile Phzſtiax will 
conlider, whether a Diſeaſe be incurable, or whether the jult cure of it be| 
nt full of peril z andit he fiad itro betuch, Jet him refort to Pa/zation, 
and allevia:;e rhe Symptom without buſying himfelfroo nmeh with the 
perfect cure: And many times ( it the Patient be indeed patient ) that courſe | 
will exceed all expectation, Likewile the Patiext himfeltmay ftrive, by 
lictle and little to overcome the Syzptom in the Exacerbation, and fo, by | 
time,tura ſuffering int o Nature, | : 


2, 


Ivers Diſeaſes, c{pecially Chronical, (luch as @uertan 4enes) are ſome- Hy = wy 
cimes cure! by Swrfeits and exceſſes z, as exceſs of Meat, exceſs of Drink. touching 
extraordinary F ajting, extraordinary Stirring, Or Laſſitude, and the like, | <9 i 
The cauſe 1s, for t!:at Diſeaſes of Contizmance, get an adventitious ſtrength _ 
from Cultom, bctides their material cauſe from the Humors : So that thc 
breaking of the Cuſiom doth leave them onely to their firit cauſe; which. 
if: it be any thing weak, will fal! off : Beſides, ſuch Exceſles do excite and 
ſpur Nature, which whereuponriſcth more torcible againſt the Diſeaſe, 


| 6J- 
T"Here is in the Body of Man, a great conſent in the Motion of the feverÞ Experiment 
” - | Solitary 
parts : We ſcc it is Childrens ſport, to proye whether they'ean rub ups |couching 
on their breaſt with one hand, and pat upon their Forehead with another ; | cure by Mb- * 
| and ſtraight ways they. ſhall ſometimes rub with both hands, or pat with |**" CRE 
| both hands. We ſee, 'that whenthe Spirits that cometo the Noſtrils, ex- 
bel a bad fent, the .Stomack 1s ready to expel by vomit, We find that in 
| Conſumptions of the Lxngs,when Nature canOt expel by CorghMen fall into 
Fluxes of the Belly, and then they die. Son Peſt;lent Di eaſes, if they cin- 
[not be expelled by Sweat, they fall likewiſe into L#0ſneſs, and that is com- 
' monly Mortal. Therefore Phyſicians thould ingenioutly conttive, how by 
' Motions that are in their Power they may excite ijrward Motions that are not 
in their Power by conſent 3 as by the ſtenchof ' Feathers, or the like, they 
'cure the Riſing of the Mother. | ns .. 11 » # 


; i] Eh 
] | Ippocrates A phoriſmgan morbis miniis,is a good profound Aphoriſm.lt im- | Experiment 


| p , | | Soliear 
porteth, that Diſeaſes contrary tothe Complexion, Age, Sex, Seaſon of nod 


the year, Diet, &c, are more dangerous than thoſe that are concurrent. þ Cure of Diſ- * 


Man would think it, ſhould be otherwiſe ; For that when the 4ccident — = 
Sickneſs, and the Natural diſpotion, do ſecond the one" the other ; tHk} erediſpeſition | 
Diſeaſe ſhould be more forcible. And ſo (no _ itis, if youſuppeſe like|” * 

quantity gf Matter, But that which maketh good the Aphori/2418, becaufe] 

ſuch Diſeaſes do ſhew a greater colleQion of Matter, by tharMey areablc 
to overcome thoſe Naturel inclinations to the contrary. ' Arif therefore in; 
Diſeaſes of that kind, let the Phyſetian apply himſelfmore to Pir;ation, than 
to Alteration; becauſe the offence is in the 9u4#tity, and the qualities are | 
rectified of themſelves, | 


| C 3 Phyſtians\ ... | 
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| | 
| | Þ cages do wiſely preſcribe, that there be Preparatives uſed before Juſt 


Purgations, for certain it is; that- Pyrgeys do many times great burr, if 
the Body be not accommodated, both before and after the Parging, The: 
hurt that they do, for want of Preparation beforc Parging, is by the ſtick-| 
ing of the Humors, and their not coming fair away. z which cauſeth in the! 
Body great perturbations, and 11] accidents, during the Purging; and alſo 
the diminiſhing and dulling of the working ct the AZedicine it ſelf, that it 
purgeth not ſufficiently ; Therefore the work of Preparation is double, to| 
make the Humors finide and mature, and to make the Paſſages more oxen ; 
For both thoſe help to make the Rumors paſs readily : And for the former 
of theſe, Syrups are moſt profitable: and tor the latter, Apozums or Preparing 
Breths;, Clyſters alſo help left the Atedicine top in the Guts, and work grip- 
ingly. But it 15 true, that Bodres abonr:ding with Humors, And fat Bodies, 
and open Weather, arc Preparatives mm themiclves; becauſe they make the 
Humors more fluid : But let a ſy/itzan beware hovy he, purge after hard 
Froſiy Weather, and In a lean Bouy, without Preparation, For the hurt 
that they may do after ?xrgizg, 't is cauſed by the [edging of ſome Humors 
in #/ places» for it 1s certain, that there be Humors, which ſomewhere 
placed inthe Body, arc quiet, ai.d cioJittle huit ; in other places (eſpecially 
Patſlages) do much mifchict. 1herctorc it is good after Prrgize, to uſe 
Apozums and Eroths,, not fo much epening as thoſe uſed betore Purging 
but Abſtarſive and Mundifyirg, Cirfters allo are good to conclude with, to 
draw away the relicks of the ciumours that may have deſc2nded to the l/ow- 
er region of the Body. 


By is ſtanched divers wavs : Eitit, by 4ſtringents and Repercuſſive 
Medicines, Secondly, by drawing of the Spirits and Blood inwards, | 
wich is done by Cold, as Iron or Stone laid tothe Neck doth ftanchthe! 
Bleeding of the Noſe; alſo it hath been tried, that the Teſtzcles being pur | 
into ſharp Vinegar, hath.wade a ſudcen receſs of the Spirits, and Itarched 
Blood. Thirdly, by the Receſs of the Blood by Sympathy; lo it hath been 
tried, that the part that bleedeth,being thrult into the body of a Capon, or 
Sheep, new ript and bleeding hath ſtanched Blood; rhe Blood, as it ſecm- 
eth, ſucking and drawing up, by ſr:litude of ſubttance, the Blood it meet- 
eth with, and ſo it ſelf going back, Fouithly, by Cuſtom and Time: tv the 
Prince of Aarange, in. his hir{t hurt by.the &pa»rſt Eoy , conld find no means 
to ſtanch the Blood, either by Medicine or Ligament,” but was fain to have 
the Orifice of the Wound ſtopped by Mens Thumbs, ſucceeding one an- 
other tor the ſpace, at the leaſt, of two days; and at the laſt the Blood by 
caxftum onely retired. There 1sa fifth way alſo in uſe, to let Blood in an ad- 
verſe part tor a Revnlſion, Sod Lk L-3 


:. helpeth, both in Aedicire and Aliment, to change and not to continue 
che ſame Medicine and Aliment ſtills, The cauſe is;tor that Natare by con- 
tinual uſe of any thing; groweth to a ſatiety and d#lneſs, either of Appetite| 
or Working. And we lee that Aſſuetude of things burtful, doth make 
them leefe their force to hurt, As Poyſon, which with uſe ſome have brougth | 


[themſelves to brook. And therctore it is no marvel; though things belp-| 
frl by cuſtom, leeſe their force to help, I count intermiſſion almolt the 


ſame thing with chage ; for that, that hath been intermitted, is after a ſor: | 
new, | 54 
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Þ is found by experience, that in Diets of Guiacnm, Sarza, and the like, | ;. con 


eſpecially, if they be ſtri&) the Patiext is more troubled in the beginning | ovary 
than after continuance ; which hath made ſome of the more delicate ſort ues 
of Patients, give them over in the midlt; Suppoſing, that if thoſe Diets © 
trouble them {Oo much at firſt, they ſhall not be able toendure thetn to the 
end. But the cauſe is, for that all thoſe Diets, do dry up Humors, Rheuns 
and the like; and they cannot dry up untii they have firſt attenuated - Ang 
while the Huror is attenuated, it 1s more Huid, than it was before, and 
troubleth the Body a great deal more, until it be dryed up, and conſumed. 
And therefore Patients mult expect aduertime, and not cheek at then at 
the firſt, 
| . p . WP . Exreriment 
Tz Producing of Coldis a thing very worthy the Inon:ifition, both for mCcmore 
uſe and diſcloſure of cauſes. For Heat and Coldare Natures two hands, w_ 
whereby ſhe chiefly worketh 3 and Heat we have 1n reaGinel.. ir; ri {oft of ce 
the Fire : But for Cold,we muſt {tay till it cometh,or ſeck it in Jeep Caves, 
or high Mountains; and when all is done, we c@gnot ob:ain it in ary great 
degree : For Furnaces of Fire are far hotter than a Summers S$t1,, but 
Vaults or Hills are not much colder than a Winters Froſ?. 
{ The firſt A/cans of Producing cold, 1s that which Natyre preſenteth us 
wichalz riamely, the Expiring of Cold out of the Inwards parts of the Earth! 
in Winter, when the Sun hath no power to overcome it; the Earth being 
(as hai x-been noted by ſome) Primum Frigidur, This hath been allerted 
as well by Ancient, as by Modern Phyloſophers: It was the tenct of Parmeni- 
des:it was che opinion of the Author of the Diſcourſe in Platarch.(tor I take 
it,that Book was not Plutarcns own) De pramo F rigido.\t was the opinion of 
Telefins, who hath renewed the Phyloſophy of Parmenides, and is beſt of the | 
Noveliſts. :: ; tab os 
_—. Cauſe of Cold is, the Contra of Cold Bodies; for Cold is 70, | 
Attive and Tranſitive into Bodies adjacent, as well as Heat 3 which is {cen 
in thoſe things that are touched with Snow or Cold Water. And therefore, | 
whoſoever will be an Enquirer in-Nature, \et him refort to a Conſervatory | | 
of Snow and Te: ſuch as they »/e for delicacy, to cool Wine in Summer -| 
| Which is a poorand conterptible uſe, in reſpect of other uſes that may be ' 
made of ſuch Conſervatories. Y ces 1 | | 
The third Cauſe 1s the Primary Nature of all Tatrcivle Bodies ; for it Is 71. 
well to be noted, That all things whatſoever (Tangible ) arc of themſelves! 
Cold; excepr they have an acceſſory Heat by Fire, Life, or Aotion : For ' 
even the Spirit of Wine, or Chymical Oyls, which are 10 hot in operarion, | 
are to the firlt touch, Cold; and di# it felf compretied, and condenfcd al 
little by blowing, is Cold. | | | | 
The fourth Cauſe is, the Dexſity of the Body , for al! Denſe Bodjes arc' >> 
Colder than moſt other Bodies, as Metals, Stone, Glaſs, and they are longer he 
in Heating than Safter Bodies. And it is certain, that Earth. Dee, I aygable,, 
hold all of the Nature of Cold: The cauſe is, for that all 4:4ters Tatgrtle 
_ Cold, it muſt needs follow, that were the A/atter is mult congregate 
the Cold 1s the greater, | | 
The fifth Cayſe of Col, or rather of increaſe and vehemency of ColC. is! 73. 
A Quick Spirit incloſed in a cold Body; as will appear to any that ſhall at!-11- | 
tively conſider of Natzre .in many inſtances. We ſee Nitre (which hath | | 
2 Qvick Spirit) is Cold, more Co/dto the Tongue than a Stone; ſo I ater | | 
1; | 
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'* elder than O31, becauſe it hath @ guicker Spirit; fer all Ogl, thought 
1G: the tangible parts better Gigelted than Water, yet hath it a dulier $prrite' 
&; Szow It colder than IFater, becaute 1t hath arore $Sfirit within it : SO! 
. © 1ce that Salt put to Ice (as i the prodncing of the Artificial Ice) encrea-! 
'cth the aizvity of cold: So fome Inſefa which have Sprrit of Zife, as! 
| Snakes and Srlkarorms, are to the touch, Cold, So Snick-ſilver is the coldeſt | 
of Metals, becauſe it is ſalleſt of Spirit, | 
74. The i1zth caſe of Cold is, the chaſing and driving away of Spirits, 
ſuch as have fome degree of Heat 3 tor the baniſhing of the Heat mult} 
accd. leave any Body cold, This we [ce in the operation of Opin, and Str- 
| v-fafives upon the Spirits of Living Creatures; and it were not amils to ti y 
-v142 tO laying, it upon the top of a IVe rther-Glafs, to ſee whether it will 
ontract the 4zr , but 1 doubt it will not iucceed: For beolides that, the ver- 
ve of Opium will hardly penetrate thorow tuch a body as Glaſs, I conceive 
| that Opzrzz, and the like, make the Sprrits tie rather by 2aligaity, than by 
| Cold. 
as . Seventhly, the ſame effe mult follow upon the exhaling or drawing 
out of the warm Spirits. tat doth upon the fight of the Spirits. 7 here js 
1: opinion, that thy icon 1s Magnetical of Heat, as the Sxz is of Co!d, and 
| L/0ifture : ic Were twat amiſs theretore to try it with, warm waters ; the one 
| expoſed to the L.ims of the Aon, the other with ſome $skreen betwixr 
the Beams of the 4400 and the VVater: As we ule to the Sx for ſhade. 
[and to ſee whether the former will cool looner, And it were alſo good 
oO enquire, what other means there may be, to craw forth the exile heat 
{which is in the 4irsz for that may þe a ſecret ot great power to pro- 
<10.:cold VWeather, 
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paper mw | WW: have formerly ſet down the Means o fturning Air into Vater, in 
touchira the | the Experiment 27, But becauſe it is Jagaale Nature. and tendeth to 
Corfn «ad |the ſubduing ot a very great efiect, and 1Sallo of manitold uſe : We will 
v7 eoarg "9" \add ſome 7»ſtarces in Conſort that give light thereunto, 
towater, 


It is reported by ſome of the Ancients, that Sailers have uſed every 
night, to hang Fleeces of Wool on.the fides of their Ships, the /Yool to. 
| wards the Water; and that they have cruſhed freſh water out-of them in 
| the Morning, for their uſe. And thus much we havetried, that a quaztity 
| of Wool, tied looſe together, being let down into a deep Well ; and 
hanging inthe z2iddle, tome three Fathom from the Water for anight in 
| the Winter time, iacreaſed in weight, ( as I now remember )to a fifth 
Part, | 
77» Itis reported by one of the Ancients, that in Lydia near Pergamnus 
there Wete certain Y+ or karen In time of Wars, ficd into Caves ; and the 
| Mouth of the Caves being ſtopped by the Enemies, they were famiſhed. 
'But long time after the dcad Bodies werefound, and ſome veſlels which 
they had carried with them, and the Veſſels full of Water; and that a- 
ter thicker, and more towards Ice, than common Water ; whichiis a notable 
inſtance of Condenſation and Induration by Burial wander Earth(in Caves) for | 
long time ; and of Yerſron alſo ( as it thonld ſeem.) of Air into Water : 
| if any of thoſe Veſiels were empty. Try therefore a ſmall Bladder hung in |: 
Szorr, and the like in Nitre, and thelike in @wick:ſlver : And if you find | 
the Bladdars faln or ſhrunk, you may beſure the Air is condenſed by the | 
Cold of thoſe Bodies, as it wold be ina Cave under Earth, | 
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' It is reported of very goud credit, that in the Ea(r-Indies it you ſctal 7& | 
'Tub of Watcr open in a Room where Cloves are kept, it will be drawn dry; 
in Twenty four hours, though it ſtand at ſome diſtant from the Cloves | | 
'[n the Countrey, they uſe many times In deceit, when their Fool is new, 
;ſhorn, ro ſet ſome Vails of I/ater by in the ſame Room , to encreaſe 
the weight of the I/oo!: But it may be, that the Heat of the Woo! re-| 
maining, from the Body of the Shcep, or the heat gathered by thelying! | 
cloſe of the  } oo helpeth ro draw the watry vapor ; but that 1s nothing to; 
the Verſcorr. | 

It 5 reported alſocredibly, that Fool new ſhorn, being. laid caſually | 79. 
upon a Veſjet of Verjuice, ater ſome time hath drunk upa great part of the} 
Verjui:e, though the Vetiel were whole without any flaw, and had not the 
Bung-hole open. In this T»ſtance there is (uponthe by) to be noted, the 
Percolation or Swing Ot the Verjuice thorow the Wood ; tor Verjuice of it 
ſc]f would never have pajjed through the Wood : So as it ſeemeth, it muſt 
be firſt in a kind &f vapor before it pals, 

it is eſpecially to be noted, that the cauſe that doth facilitate the Yer-| 92. 
ffon of Air into YVater, when the Air is not in groſs, but ſubtlty mingled 
with Tangible Bodtes, is, (as hath been partly touched before) for that Tax- 
gible Bodies have an antipathy with Azr , andif they find any Liquid Body 
that is more denſe near them, they will draw it z and after they have drawn 
it, they will condenſe it more, and in ctfect incorporate it : For we ſee that 
a Spunge or YVVool, or Sugar, or aYVoolen Cloth, being put bat in part, in 
\ Water or VVine, will draw the Liquor higher, and beyond the place, where} 
the YVVater or VVine cometh, We lee allo, that YYood, Late-ſirings, and the 
like, do ſwell in moilt ſeaſons ; as appeareth by the Breaking ot the Strings | 
the Hard turning of the Pegs,and the Hard drawing forth of Boxes,and Opening | 
' of VVainſcot doors, which is a kind of z#fuſion « and is much like to an 7»- 
fuſron in Water, which will make Wood to twell ;z as weſſee in the filling of| 
the Chops of Bowls by laying them in Water. But for that part of theſe 


| Experiments, which concerneth Attradtion we will reſerve to the proper 
ha” of Attradtion, 


There 1s allo a Verſox of Air into YVater, ſeeing in the Sweating of A/ar- 'P 
bles, and other Stones z, and of VVainſcot before, and in moiſt weather, This 7 
mult be, ether by ſome Afoiſtzre the body yieldeth, orelſe by the moiſt Air 
thickned again(t the hard Body, But it is plain, that it is the latter ; for chat 
we ſeeVFood painted with Oyl-eolour, will ſooner gather drops in a moilt 
might, than YVood alone; which is cauſed by the ſmoothneſs and cloſeneſs | 
which Itttethin no part of the vapor, and 10 turneth it back, and thickneth | 
it into Dew, We ſce alſo, that Breathing upon a Glaſs, or ſmooth Body. 

_r a Dew; and in Froſty mornings (iuch as we call Rime Froſts) you 
{thall find drops of Dew upon the intide ot Glaſs-windows : And the F roſt 
it {elf upon the ground, is but a Yerjror or Condenſation of the moilt va- | 
pors of the night, into a watry ſubſtance ; Dews likewiſe, and Xai?, are but | 
the returns of moiſt vapors condenſed 3 the Dew, by the cold onely of 
the Suns departure, which is the gentler Cold; Rajiws, by the Coldof that 
_ they call the Afiddle Region of the Air, which is the more violent | 
014, 
It is very probable (as hath been touched) that that which will turn| 82, | 
FVater into Tce, will likewiſe turn 4ir ſome degree nearer unto W ater. 
Therefore try the Eperiment of the Artificial tmrning Water into Ice 
(whereof we {hall ſpeak in another place) with Air in place of W ater, an. | 
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- | {the Ice about it. And although it bea greatcraltcration to turn Azy into 
| \W ater, than W ater into Ire; yet there 1s this hope, tat by continuing the 
| 


Air longer time, the effect will follow ; tor that artificial Converſion of W a- 
ter into Jce, is the work of a few hours ; and this of Azr may be tricd by a! 
moneths ipacc, or tke like, 


Experiments | | Ndaration or Lapidification,of Subltances more ſoft,ls likewife another de- 
m Conor = of Condenſation, and 1s a great Alteration in Nature. The ctlect- 
ao” ng and accclerating thereof, is very worthy to be enquired. It is ctiefted by | 
Godies. . | three means. | 
1ke hirit is by Cold, whoſe property is to Conderſe, and conitipate, as 
| hath bccn ſaid, 
| The izcoud is by Heat, which is not proper but by conſcquence 3 for 
'th= heat doth attenuate, and by attenuation doth ſend forth the Spirit, and 
| moilter paitota Body ; and upon thar, the more groſs of the tangible parts 
d contract und ſerve themſelves together , both to avoid Vacuum (as they 
call it) and alſo to munite themſelves againtt the force of the Fire, which 
thcy bave lutlered, | 
And the third is by Aſſamilation, when a hard Body aflimilateth a ſoft, 
«| being contiguous to it, 
| The examples of Induration taking them promiſcuouſly, are many : As 
the Cencration of Sztozes within the Earth, which at the firſt are but Rude 
Earth or Clay ; and fo of Ainerals, which come (no doubt) at firſt of 
Juyces Concrete, which afterward indurate : And fo of Porcellane, which 1s 
an Artificial Cexzext, buried in the Eartha long time; and fo the making 
of Brick and 7ile,alfo the making of Glaſs, of a certain Sand and Brake-Koots, 
and {fume other matters : alſo "the Exndations of Rock-Diamonds and 
Chriſta!, which harden with timez alſo the Inanration of Bead-Amber, which 
at firlt 15 a ſoft ſubſtance, as appeareth by the Flies and Spiders, which arc 
| found 1n it, and many more, But we will ſpeak of them diſtin&l Y. 


| 22, For Indurations by Cold, there be few Trials of it 3 for we haveno ſtrong 
| or intenſc cold here -on the furface of the Earth. fo near the Beams of the 
| Sun and the Heavens, the likelieſt trial is by Sow and Te; for as $#ow 
and Tce , eſpecially being holpen, and their Cold aCtivated by Nitre or 
Salt, will rurn Water into Ze, and that in a few hours : So it may be it 
will tuzn W oo& or Stiff Clay into Stone in longer time. Put therefore into 
| a Conſerving Pit of Snow and Ice, (adding ſome quantity of Salt and 
| rg picce of Wood, or a picce of Tough Clay, and Ict it lie a moneth 
| Or More, 
| 84. Another tryal- is by 2/etalline W aters, which have virtual Cold in them 
Put therefore Wood or Clay into Szriths water, or other Metalline water, and 
tiy whether it will not harden in ſome reaſonable time, But I underſtand 
it of Metalline waters, that come by waſhing or quenching,and not of Stro»g 
analy that come by diliolution ; for they are too Corrofive to conſo- 
date, 
I. } It is already found, that there are ſome Natural Spring waters that will 
inlapidate Wood ; ſo as you ſhall ſee one piece of W od, whereof the part 
above the Water ſhall continue Wood; and the part under the W ater (hall 
be turned into a kind of Gravelly/tone. Tt is likely thoſe W aters are of 
lome Alctaline Aixtnre 3 but there would be more particular requiry made 
of them, It 1s certain, that an Egg was found, having lain many years inthe 
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'bottom of a Moat, where the Earth had ſomewhat over grown it : And 
this Egg was coming to the hardncſs of a Store, and had the colours of the 
White and Yolk perfe& ; and the Shell ſhining in ſmall Grains, like Sugar 
Ir Alablatter = 1 
Another experience there is of 1nduration by Cold,which is already found, 86, 

which is, That Atetals themſelves are hardened by often heating,and quench- 
ing in Cold-water : For Cold ever worketh molt patently upon Heat prez 
cedent. 
| For Induration by Heat, it muſt be conſidered, That Heat, by the exha- 87. 
'ling of the moilter parts, doth either harden the Body z as in Bricks, Tiles, 
' &c. Or if the Heat be more fierce, maketh the grofler part it ſelf, run and 
| melt; as in the making of ordinary Glaſs, and in the Vitrification of Earth, | 
(as weeſee in the inner parts of Furnaces) and in the Vitrification of Brick, 
and of Afctals. And in the former of theſe, which 1s the hardning by 
Baking , without Melting , the Heat hath theſe degrees : Firſt, It Indu- 
ratcth, and then maketh Fragile; and laſtly, It doth Incinerate and Calci- 
nate. R 
But if you deſire to make an Induration with Toughneſs, and leſs Fragility,| 88. | 
a middle way would be taken, which is that which Ariffotle hath well 
noted, but would be throughly verified. 1v1s, to decoct Bodies in Water 
for 1wo or three days; but they muſt be ſuch Bodies, into which the 
a ter will not enter ; as Store and Metal. For it they be bodies, into 
which the Water will enter, then long ſeething will rather ſoften than in- 
durate them, as hath been tried in Eggs, &c, Therefore, ſofter Bodies 
muſt be put into Bottles, and the Bottles hung into Water ſeething, with 
the Mouths open above the Water, that no Water may get in: For by this 
Means, the Virtual Heat of the Water will enter ; and ſucha Heas, as will 
not make the Body aduſt ot fragile ; But the Subſtance of the Water will 
be ſhut out. This Experiment we made, and it ſorted thus, It was tryed 
| with a piece of Freeſtone, and with Pewter, put into the Water at large; the 
Free-ſtone we found received in ſome Water; for it was ſofter and eaſier to | 
ſcrape, than a piece of the ſame ſtone kept dry, But the Pewter, into which 
no Water could enter, become more white,and liker to Silver,and leſs flexi- 
ble by much, There were alſo put intoan Earthen Bottle, placed as before, 
a good pellet of Clay, a piece of o_ a piece of Chalk, and a piece of Free- 
flone, The Clay came forth almoſt of the hardneſs of Stoxe : The Cheeſe 
likewiſe very hard, and not well to be cut : The Chalk, and the Free-ſtone 
much harder then they were. The colour of the Clay inclined not a whit to 
the colour of Brick, but rather to white, as in ordinary drying by the Sun. 
Note,that all the former tryals were made by a boiling upon a good hot hre, 
renewing the Water as it conſumed, with other hot Water 3 but the boyling, 
was but tor T welve hours onely : And it is like, that the Experiment would | 
have becn more effectual, if the boyling had been for two or three days, as 
we preſcribed before. | 
As touching 4ſſzmilation(for there is a degree of Aſſunilation,even in Inani-} g | 
mate Bodies) we ſee examples of it in ſome Stones, in Clay grounds, lying _ 
near to the top of the Earth where Pebble is 3 in which you may manifettly 
lee divers Pebbles gathered together, and acruſt of Cement or Stoxe be 
tween them, as hard as the Pebbles themſelves. And it were good tomakea 
tryal of purpoſe, by taking Clay, and putting in it divers Pebble-ſtones, thick | 
y(et, to ſee whether in continuance of time, it will not be harder than other 
Clay of the ſame lump, in which no Pebbles are ſet. Weſeealfo in Ruins 
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of old Walls, cfpecially towards the botrom, the Aorter will become as| 
-ard as the Brick: We ſee aifo, that the Wood on the lides of Veſſel; off 
ire, gathereth a cruſt of Tartar harder then the Wood it ſeit; and Scales 
\k:. wife grow to the Teeth, harder than the Teeth themlelves. | 

Molt of all. Induration by Aſſimilation appeareth in the bodies of Trees, 
and Livivg Creatures ; For no nouriſhment that the Tree receiveth, or that 
the Living Creature recciveth, is ſo hard as Wood, Boxe, or Horn, &c, Buit 
is indurated after by 4//umilation. 
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He Eve of the Underſtanding, is like the Eye of the Senfe : For asyou| 

may ſee great objects through ſmall Cranies, or Levels; ſo you may ſee 
Yeat Axioms of Nature, through (mal) and coptemprible Inſearces, The 
' ypeedy Depredatien of Air upon Watry Moiſture, and Verſion of the ſame ih- 
-0 Air, appeareth in nothing more viſible than in the ſudden diſcharge, or 
vaniſhing of a little Cloud of Breath, or Vapour, from Glaſs or the Blade of 
3 Sword, or any ſuch polliſhed Body , ſuch as doth not at all detain or im- 
ibe the moiſture :-For the myltinels ſcattereth and breaketh up ſuddenly. 
But the like C/oud, 1f it were Oyly Or F atty will not diſcharge 3 not becauſe it 
{ticketh faſter, but becauſe Arr, preyeth upon Water, and Flame, and Fire, 
pon Ol; and therefore, to take out a ſpot of Greaſe, they uſe a Coal upon 
brown Paper, becauſe Fire worketh upon Greaſe or 0yl, as Air doth upon 
Water. And we ſee Paper Oyled, Or ood Oyled, or the like, laſt long moitt ;} 
but Jet with ater, dry do putrifiefooner, I he caulc is, for that Air med- 
dleth little with the 0:ſture of 0/1, 


Rere is an admirable demonſtration in the ſametrifling 1»ſtante of the 

little Cloud upon Glaſs, or Gems, or Blades of Swords of the Force Of | 
Union, even inthe lealt quantities, and weakeſt Bodies, how much it con- 
duceth to preſervation of the preſent form, and the reſiſting ofa new. For 
mark well the diſcharge of that Cloud, and you ſhall fee it ever break up, firſt 
in the skirts, and laſt in the midſt, We ſee likewiſe, that mach Y/ater draw- 
eth forth the Juyce of the Poly infuſed, bur little Warer it imbibed by the 
Body : and this is a principal cauſe, why, in operation upon Bodjes,tor their 
Verſion or Alteration, the tryal in great quantities doth not anſwer the tryal 
in ſ{m21l, and ſo deceiveth many , tor that (1 ſay) the greater Body refiſteth 
more any alteration of Form, and requircth far greater (trength in the Aﬀive 
Body that ſhould ſubdue it, 


E have ſpoken before in the Fifth Iſtance, of the cauſe of Orient 

Colours 1 Birds; which is by the fineneſs of the Strainer, we wil] 
now endeavor to reduce the fame Axiom toa Work. For this Writing 
of our Sylva Sylvarum, is (to ſpeak properly ) not Nataral Hiſtory, but a 
high kind of Natural Magick. For it is not a diſcription onely of Na- 
ture but a breaking of Nature, into great and{trange Works. - Try there- 
fore the anointing over of Pigeons, or Other Birds, when they are but in 
their Down, or of helps, cutting rheir Hair as ſhort as raay be, or y 
ſome other Beaſt z with ſome oyntment, that is not hurtful to the fleſh, 
and that will harden and ſtick very clofe, and ſee whether it will not alter | 
the colours of the Feathers, or Hair. It isreceived, that the pulling off 
the firſt Feathers of Birds clean, will make the new come forth White : And} 


it is certain, that White is a penurious colour, and where moiſture is ſcant, | 
So Blew Violets, and other Flowers, if they be ſtarved, turn'Pale arid White. | 
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Birds, and Horſes, by age or ſcars, turn white ; and the hoary Hairs of 
Men, come by thc fame reaſon. And therefore in Birds, it is very likely, 
that the Feathers that come firſt, will be many times of divers colours, 
according to the Nature of the Birds; for that the skin is more porous, 
b4t when the «kin is more ſhut and cloſe, the Feathers will come whzte. 
| This it5a good Experiment, not onely for the producing of Birds and | 
Peaſts of itrange colours, but ailo. for the diſcloſure of the nature of ' 
| co/ours themiclves; which of them require a finer porolity, and which a | 
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X | Experiment 
ic To h of the Feg conduceth little tothe Gereration of the Bird, but Solicary 


[0.42ly 10 the nour:ſburent of the ſame : For it aChicken be opened when | *uching the 
{ir 1s new harched, you ſhall find much of the Tolk remaining. And it is Wt os 
|ne- df. 1, that Birds that are ſhaped without the Females Womb, have in the | Creatures be- | 
| Fee, as we!l matter of nouriſhment. as matter of generation for the Body. L—_ "1 
Fo. after the Feg i> la'd, and ſevered from the body of the Her, it hath no , = 
N--- avuriſhmcnt from the Hez, but onely a quickning Heat when ſhe 
{tirt- thi, But Beaſts and Men nced not the matter of nouriſhment within 
't-emſ--lves, becauſe they are ſhaped within the Womb of the F cmale, anc] 
are noUurfhed continually trum her body. 

| | 
' 

'T © isan inveterate and reccived opinion, That Cantharides applied toany 95 | 
| F -art of the Body, touch the Bladder, anc exulceratic it, if they ſtay on Experitnents 
ng. It islikewile received, that a kind of Store, which they bring out of Sp C_ | 
the Weſt-Indies, hath a peculiar force to move Gravel, and to diftolve the yenerly and | 
Stone 3 infe-much. as Jaid but to the Wrelt, is hath ſo forcibly ſent down | 12a | 


Grave 1, as Men have been glad to remove 1t, it was ſo violent, 44 — 


' is a wryik of providence that hath been truly obſerved by ſome; that 94" 
| 


It is received and confirmed by daily experience that the Soals of the 
Feet, have great affinity with the Head, and the Mouth of the Stomack. 
| As we ſee, Going wetſhod, to thoſe that ule it nor, et{Eteth buths Applica- 
rrons of bot Powders to the Feet, attenuate firit, a:d atter cry the Rhemme, 
And therefore a Phyſitian that would be my [tical, preſcribeth tor the cure 
of the Rb ume, That a Man ſhould work continually npon a Camomil- 
#1: meaning, that hedhould put Camomil with-n his S:»cks, Likewiſe 
Precons bleeding, applied to the Soals of the Feet, caſe th, Head, ; and S9- 
pu iferons Medicines applied unt') them, provoke ſfeep, 

rt {cemcth, that as the Feez have a ſympathy with the Head: fo the Wreſts| g7 
anc! Hands have a { mpathy with the Heart, Weſes the affects and i af. 
tons of the Heart, and Sprrits, are notably diſcloſed by the Pulſe : And 
It i« often tryed, that Juyces of Sto: k-gilly flowers, Roſe-campion, Garlick,and 
« ther things, applied to tl e Wreſrs, and am 7 cured long Agues, 
And I conceive, that waſhing with certain Liquors the Palzs of the Hands 
Goth muck god: And they co well 3n Heats ut Agxes to hold in theHands 
| Eggs of Alablalter,and Balls of Cryſtal. ; 
Of theſe things we ſhall ſpeak more, when we handle the Title of Sympathy 
" and Antipathy, 2 the proper place. 
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He knowledge of Man ( hitherto) hath been detemined by the view or EE : 


| L light; ſothat what whatſoever is inviſible, either in reſpet of the fixe- | *2uching the 
| weſs of the Body it {clf, or the ſmalneſs of the Parts, or of the ſubtilty of the yeni 
i D Motion, 
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| 22tion, 15 little inquired. And yet theſe be the things that govern Nature 
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N atural Hiſtory; 


principally, and without which, you cannot make any true Analyſts and}; 


Indications of the proceedings of Nature, The Spirits or Prenmaticals 
that are in all Tangible Bodies, are ſcare known : Sometimes they take: 
them for Vacuum, whereas they are the moſt active of Bodies : Some- 


times they take them for Air, from which they differ exceedingly, as 
mach as Wine from Water. and as Wood from Earth: Sometimes 
they will have them to be Natwral Heat, or a Portion of the Element o 


have them to be the YVertzes and Bralities of the Tangible Parts which 


A 


they ſee, whereas they are things by themſelves: And then, when they 
come to Flants and Living Creatures, they call them Souls. And fuch 
ſuperficial ſpeculations they have; like ProſpeCtives that ſhew things in. 
ward, when they are but paintings. Neither is thisa queſtion of words, 
but infinitely material in Nature : For Spirits are nothing elſe but a Na- 
tural Body raritied to a Proportion, and included in the Targible Parts 
of Bodies, as in an Integument : And they be no 'els diflering one from 
the other, then the Dexſe or Tangible Parts: And thy are in all Tawgible 
Bodies, whatſoever, more or leſs, and they are never (aimolt)at reſt: And 
E om them, and their Motions, principally proceed Arefa@ion, Colliguation 
Conco@ion. Maturation, PutrefaGion, Vivification, and molt of the elicdts of 
Nature. For, as we have figured them in our Sapientia Veterum, mn the Faz 
ble of Proſerpina, you ſhall in the Infernal Regiment hear little doings of 
luto, but molt of Proſerpina:For Tangible Parts in Bodies are [tupid things, 
and the Spirits do (in ctic&) all. As forthe diflerences of Tangible Parts 
in Bodies the induſtry of the Chymiſts hath given ſome light in diſcerning 
by their ſeparations, the 0il{y,Crude,Pure,Impure,Fine,Groſs, Parts of Bodies, 


Drugs have divers parts:as that Opium hath a ſtupefactive part, and a heatz 
ing part z the one moving Sleep, the other a Sweat following ; and that' 
Rubarb hath Purging parts, and Aſtringent parts, &c. Butthis whole 7- 
quiſition is weakly and negligently handled, And for the more ſubtil diffe- 
rences of the Anne Parts, and the poſture of them inthe Body, (which 
alſo hath great cffc&s) they are not atall touched : As for the > 4 on of 
the Minute Parts of Bodies, Which do ſo great effects, they have not been 
obſerved at ali , becauſe they are inviſible, and agcur not tothe eye, but 
yet they are to be deprehended by experience. As Democritns ſaid well, 
when they charged him to hold, that the World was made of ſuch little 
Moats, as were ſcen inthe Sun. Atoms (faith he) neceſſutate Rationis &- 
Experientia efje convincitur: Atomum enim nemo unnquan vidit.And there- 
fore the tumult in the parts of ſolidBodies,when they are compreſied,which 
is the cauſe of all flight of Bodies thorow the Air, and of other Mechanical 
Metions, (as hath been partly touched before, and thall be throughly 
handled in due place) is not ſeen at all, but nevertheleſs, if you know it} 
not, or inquire it not attentively and deligently, you ſhall never be able to 
diſcern, and much leſs to produce, a number of Mechanical Motions. 
Again, as to the Adotions Corporal within, the Encloſures of Bodies, 


rits and the Tangible Parts (whichare En Snpnnon, ConcoTion,, 
Matxrdtion, &-c ) they arenotat all handled ; bat they are put off by the 
aawes ot Yertxes, and Natwres, and AGFions, and Poſſions, and ſuch other 
Logical words, 


L 


whereby the effe&ts (which were mentioned before) paſs between the $pz-| 


Fire, whereas ſome of them are crude and cold : And ſometimes they will | 


and the like. And the Phyſitians are content to acknowledge,that Herbs,and | 


| 


It 
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Þ is certain, that of, all Powers in Natzre, Heat 1s the chiet 3 both in the! Sotrary 
Frame of Natureand the Ww Works of Art. Certain it is likewiſe, that — | 
the cis of Heat, are molt advanced, when it worketh upon a Body withs| 7 
out lofſ; or diflipation of the matter « for that ever betrayed the account, | 
And therefore it is true, that the power of Heat is beſt perceived in Diſtil-| | 
Litions, Winch are performed in cicſe Veſlels and Receptacles, But yet | 
there is a higher degree 3 For whoſoever Diſtillations do keep the Body in | 
Cell; and Cloylters, without going abroad, yet they give ſpacc unto Bodies: | 
tt tiyin into vapor, to return into Liquor, and to ſeperate one part from! | 
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another, So as Nitre doth explatiate, although it hath not full liberty ; 
whereby the true and ultime operations of Heat, are not attained : But 
f Fodies may be altered by Heat, and yetno lucy Recipocration of Rare- 
ſullion, nd of Condenſation, aad of Separation, admitted 3 then it1s like | 
that this Protezes of Matter, being held by the Sleeves, will turn and change | 
int» many AMetemorphoſes. Take therctore a ſquare Veſſel of iron, in form | 
of a Cube, and let it have good thick and {trong hdes; put it into a Cube of | 
oe, that may fill it as cloſe as may be, and let it havea cover of Iron as | 
{trong (at leaſt) as the ſides, and let it be well Lated, atter the manner of 


the Chymiſts; then place the Veſſel within burning Coals kept quick kindled, | 
for fhme few hours ſpace 3 then take the Veſſel trom the Fire, and take off! | 
the Cover, and {ce what is become of the Wood, I conceive, that lince all | | 


Irjlamation and Evaporation arc utterly prohibited, anc the Body (till turn- } 


ed upon it (elf, that one of theſe twoetlects will follow, cither that the | 


' Body of the Food will be turned into a kind of Awalgama, (as the Chy-l ' 
| ijts call it,) or, that the liner part will beturned into Azr, and the grotler | , 
{tick as it were baked, and in cruſtate uponthe lides of the Veſſel, being] 
' become of a denlcr matter, than the 1/ood itfelf, crude. And for another fl 


| tryal, take alſo 1” ater, and pur it in the like Vellcl, ſtopped as betore ; but! 
{uſe a gentler Heat, and remove the Vellel ſometimes from the Fire; and | 
'again, airer ſome ſmall time, when it 1s cold, renew the heating of it, and 

{repeat this alteration ſome few times 3 andit you can once bring to paſs, | 
that the Water which is one of the {1mplelt of Bodies, be changed in Co- | 
lour, Odour, or Tafte, aftcr the manner of Compound Bodies, you may | 
[bcture that there 15 a great work wrought 1n Nature, and a notable entrance 
'macde into ſtrange changes of Bodics, and produQions and alſo a way | 
made to do that by Fire, in ſmall time, which the S»» and Age do in 
long time, But of the admirable eliects of this Diſtzllation in cloſe, ( for 
fo we will call tiwhich is like the 3ombs and Aats;cet viLiving Creatures, 
where nothing expircth nor ſcparateth: We will fpeak fully, in the due 
lace, Not that we aim atthe making of Peracelſus Pigmyes, or any ſuch 
rodigious foilies 3 but that we know the ctlcfs of Heat will be ſuch, as 
will ſcarce fall under the: concert of Man, it the torce of it be altogether | 

kept in, | 
9 | 
"12 's nothing more ccriam m Neve, than that it is impothible for | E«periment 
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' . * the . Sol:rar 
ans Eedy ro be QUIETLY anzihilated 3 but that as it was the work of the couchicg'the 
Omniputency of Ged, tomale Sexewhat of Nothing : So it requireth the | mpYſ"einy 
' . 2 6 . . » f Ls. 
1c Omnivo! ency,to turn Somewhat Into Nothing. And thercfarc iftfwell A 
* # 6 EE aw s © s = . ny - 2 4 19h, 
laid by an eb{curc \Vritcr oft the Sed of the Chymiſts, That there is no ſuch 
vavtiock Gthcltrange Tranſmut ations of Bodies,as to endeavour and urge 
by 4] means, the Redueirrg OtLCMtO Nothing, And kerein is contained al-- | 
{ , 
| D 2 {4 | 
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N atural Hiſtory ; | 
ſo a great ſecret of Preſervation Cf Bodies from change ; for if you can 
prohibit, that they neither turn jnto Air, becauſe no Air cometh to them, 

nor go into the Bodies Adjacent, becauſe they are utterly Heterogeneal, nor 
make a ronndand Circulation within themſe)ves ; they will never change, | 
though they bein their Nature never fo periſhable or mutable, We ſee how 
Flies and Spiders, and the like, get a Sepulchrein Amber, more durable than| 
the Monument and Embalming of the Body of any King. And1I conceive the 
like will be oi Bodies put into &@xick-ſelver.But then they muſt be but thin,as 

a leaf or a picce of Paper or Parchment , for it they have a greater craflt- 

tuGe, they will alter in their own Body, though they tpend not. But ct this, 

we ſhall ſpeak more when we handle the Title of Conſervation of Bodies. 
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== [ſick in the PraFice hath been well purſued, and in Experiments | 
$2, |, good Varicty ; but in the , Theory, and eſpecially in| Conſort 
the Tielding of the Canſes of the PraGick, very. weak: rg 

ly ; being reduced into - certain Myſtical ſubtilries, of 

no uſe and not much truth. We ſhall therefore, after| 
our manner z joyn the Contemplative and Adive Part 

together, = 4 


All Sounds, are either Maſical Sounds, which we call Texes z whereunto, 101, | 
there may be an Harmony, which Sounds are eyer equal: As Singing, the 
Sends of Stringed, and Wind-Inſtruments, the Ringing of Rells, Te, . Or 
Immuſical Sounds, Which are ever wnequal ; Such as are the Yoice in Speak 
[izg,. all Whiſperings, all Voices of Beaſts and Birds (except they be Sing-| } 
ive Birds 3 all Percuſſions, of Stones, Wood, Parchment Skins,(as in Drums) | 
aud infinite others, qo + _ 
_ The Sounds that produce Tones, are ever from ſuch Zodies as are in 102, 
| their Parts and Pores egqwa{ ; as well as the Sounds themſelves are equgs:| 
And ſuch are the Pexcuſrons.0k Metal, as ip Be/;. OfGlifs, as in the ff 
ping of a Drizking Gleſs: Of Air, as in AlengV oices whileſt they ſang, in Pipes, 
Whiſtles, Org ans, Stringed Inſtruments, &'c. And of Water as in the Nightzga | 
al-Pipes. of Regals, or Orgens, and other Hydranlicks, which (he corieans T. 
| "ad, and Nero did ſo much eſteem, but are now loſt. Andifany Man think, 
that the String,of the Bow, and the String of the Y70), are neither of them | 
equal Bodies, and yet produce Tomes, he isin ancrror. Forthe Sound is. 
* | notcreated between the Bow or Ple&Frawe, and the String 3 but between the 
Strizg and the 477 : no more than it is between the Finggy or Bxil, and the 
String in other 1»ſtruwent;.So there ng clie&@bur three Percaſſions that 
| 3 create 
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135, 
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| 2 feyapmre Notes, Nature requireth, for all Harmonical ufe,one-Half- 
te 


- [co theFmire: ammberias namely,that the Soand returneth after $7x,or after 
[Twelve : So that'the Seventh 'or the Thirteenth is not the Matter, butrhe 


|orletler, 


1a true computation ought ever to be, by diſtribution into equal Por. 
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create Tones » Percniſiens of Metals (comprehending, Glaſs, and the like), 


Percnſſcons of Air, and Percuſſ:ons of Water, | 
; The Diapaſon or Eight 1a Muſick, 15the ſweeteſt Concord; infomnch, | 
as1t is in effeCt anUniſon:as we ſee imkLatesthar are (trung in the baſe ſtrings | 
with two [trings, one an Ezght above another,which make but as one ſound; 
and'every Eighth Note in Aſcent, (as from Eight to Fifteen, trom Fifteen: 
to Twenty tro, and ſo in infinitem\ are but Scales of: Diapaſon. "The ranſe 
is dark, and hath not been rendreEd by any, and therefore wauld be better 
contemplated, It ſccmeth that Air. (which is the ſubject of Sowndy\ in 
Sounds that are not Jones (Which are all unequalas hath been ſaid) ad- 
mitteth much variety z as we ſee 1n the Foices of Living Creatures, and 
| likewiſe in the 7oices of feyeral Men ; {tor we are capable to diſcern ſeve- 
ral Mer byetheir Voices) and in the Conjugation of Letters, whence A- 
| ticulate Soxhds proceed 3 wh ci of all others, are molt various. But in the 
Sounds which we call Toxes (that are ever equal) the Air is not able to 
| caſt it ſelf info any ſuch variety ; but is forced to recur into one and the 
ſame Pojtuye or Figure, onely dittering in greatneſs and ſmallnefs. So 
| we ſce Figzres may be made of Lines, crooked and itraight, in.infinite 
| variety , where there is inequality 3 but Circles or Squares, or Triangles 
Equilateral, {which are all Fagures of equal Lines) can difier but in greater 


It is to benoted (the rather, leſtany Man ſhould think that there is any 
thing in this 2 mber of Eight, to Create the Diapaſon) that this computas« | 
tion of Eight, is a thing rather received than any true computation, For 


tions. Now there be intervenient in the riſe of Fight (in Tores) two 
Beemols or 'Half Notes; fo as if you divide the Tomes equally , the 
Eight is but, Seven whole and equal Notes: And if you ſubdivide that | 
= Half-Notes, (as it is itt the ſtops of a Lute) it maketh the »uzber of 
Yet" this is ttue, That in the ordinary Ries and Falls of the Voice of 
Man (not meaſuring the Toxe by whole Notes and Halt-Notes,; which is 
the equal Meaſure) there fall ont to be two Beemols (as hath been faid )be- 
een the Viriſan and the Diapaſor ; and this varying is natural. Forit a 
ayould endeavour tg raiſe or fall his Vozce ſtill by Half-Notes, like the 
ps*of a+ Lyte, br by whole Notesalone, withogt Halfs as far as an Eight ; | | 
fe 'will not be able ro frame his Yoice unto it, which ſheweth that after es 


to be interpoſed. : 
It is to he conſidered, That whatſoever vertus is in N#zebers for con- 


us . 


tacing to congent of Notes,ts rather to be aſcribed to the Arte-mmber,than | 


Sixth, 'or the Twelfrh ; ahd th Seventh and the Thirteenth are but the Li-| 
tits and Boundariesofthe Returm. | 

| The Concords in Ach, which are PrrfeTf or SemiperfeF, between the 
Uniſon and the Diapeſes, art the = whuch is the molt perfeF ; the Third 
next, and the $7xfþ which ismore harſh : And the Ancients elteemed, and 
fo do my {e}f, and'fome other yet, the Fonrth which they call Diateſſeronzas | 
for the Texrh, Twelth,Thirteenth,andfo in infiuitum they be but Recurrences | * 


+ 


of. the former ; '4;. of the. Third, the Fifth, and the $7xth and the Eghe | 


For}j 


reſpeaively from them, * 
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For Diſc ords, the Second and the Seventh, are of all others the moſt odi-{ 108. 
ous in Harmony to the Sexſe; whereof,the one 1s next above the Uniſon, the 
ether next under the Diapaſor ; which may ſhew, that Harmeny requirerh a 
competent diltance of Notes. | 
| In Harmony, if there be not a Diſcord to the Baſe, It doth not diſturh the 109, 
Harmony, though there be a Diſcord to the higer parts; ſo the Diſcord be | 
not of the two that are odious - And theretore the ordinary Conrext of 
Four Parts conliſteth of an Ezght, a Fifth, antl a Third to the 84 ez but! 
that Fifth is a Fourth tothe Treble, and the Thirdis a Sixth, And the Cauſe! 
is.for that the Baſe {triking more Air, doth overcome and drown the Trebble; 
Cunleſs the Diſcord bz very odious) and ſo hideth a finall imperfeion,' 
|For we ſec, that in one of the lower {trings of a Late, there ſoundeth' 
not the ſound of the Trebble, nor any ixt lound, but onely the ſound of | 
the Baſe. 

=P have no Muſick, of PrartersNotes, and it may be, they are not cap-| I10. 
able of Harmony; for we 1ce the Healf-Notes themſelves do but interpoſe 
ſometimes. Nevertheleſs, we have ſome Slides or Relifbes of the Voice or 
Strings, as it were, continued without Notes, from one Tone to another, rj- 
lingor falling, which are delightful 

The cauſes of that which 1s Aur wy or ingrate to the Fearing, may| 111, 

receive light by that which is Pleaſing or ingrate to the Sight. There 
be two things plealing to the fight (leaving Pidtures and Shapes afide, 
which are byt Secondary Objects , and pleaſe or Cifpleaſe but in Me. 
Imory 3 ) theſe Two are Colours and Order, The plealiag of Colowr 
ſymbolizeth with the Pleaſing of any Single Tone to the Ear; but the| 
pleaſing of Order doth ſymbolize with Harmony, And therefore we ſee 
in Garden-knots, and the Frets of Houſes, and all cqual and well anſivers 
ing Figures, (as Gloves, Pyramides, Cones, Cylinders, &*c.) how they leaſe; 
whercas uyegual Figures are but Deformities. And both. theſe plea- 
ſures, that of the Eye, and that of the Ear, are buttheeffeCts of equs- 
lity, good proportion, or correſpondence: So that (out of queſtion ) 
Equallity and Correſpondence are the canſes ot Harmony. But to find the 
Proportions of that Cory » Is. more abltruſe; whereof, not- 
withſtanding we ſhall ſpeak ſomewhat (when we handle Toxes, in the ge-| 
tncral enquiry of Sounds. | " 

Tones are not foaptaltogether to procure Sleep, as ſome other Sounds : 
As the- Wind, the Piling of Water, Humming of Bees, a ſweet Voice of one 
that readeth, 8c. The cauſe whereof is, for that Toxes, becauſe they are | 
equal and flide not, do more 4trike and ereCt the Senſe, than the other. 
And overmuch attention hindereth ſeep. : 

There be 1n Males, certain Figures or Tropes, almoſt agreeing with the | 113. 
Figures or Rheterick, and with the Aﬀe@ions of the 142d, and other Sexſes, 
Firſt, The Diviſion and Quavering which pleaſe ſo much in 2ſck, have an 
agreement with the G/;ttering of Light ; As the Moon-Beams playing upon 
a Wave. Again,the Fal/ing from a Diſcord to a Corcord,which nebck great 
[weetne(s in A4ſick hath an agreement with the 4feZ;ons, which are reinte- 
erated to the better, after ſome diſlikesit agreeth alſo with the z2ſte, which 
's ſoon glutted with that which is ſiveet alone, The ſiding from the Cloſe 
7 Cadence, hathan agreement with the Eigare in Rhetorich, which they call 
Preter ExpeFatum > tor there is a Meaſure, evehi in beixg deceived. The Re- 
»orts andFyges have an agreement with theFigures inRbhetorick,otRepetition | 
1nd Traduction, The Tripla's andChFeging of Timeshave an agreement with | * | 
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[chat the zztele& may be reftified, and become not partial. 


the changes of HMotions 5, as when Gal/iard time, and Aleaſure time, are 
the Medly of one Dazre. ' 
[t hath been anciently held, and obſerved, That the Senſe of Hearing, and 
the Kinds of Muſick, have moſt operation upon Aferners; as to lncourape 
Men a1d make them wariike z to make them ſoft and cticminate, to make 
them grave, to make them Jight, to make them gentle and inclined to] 
pity, &c. "The cauſe 's for that the Sexſe of Hearing ltriketh the Spirits 
more immediatcly, than the other Sexſef, and more 1ncorporeally than 
the SeeeLing + Fer the Sight, Taſte, and Feeling, have their Organs, not uf ſo; 
preſent and immediate acceſs to the +pirits, as the Hearing hath. And 
2s for the Smeling ( which indeed worketh allo immediately upcn thef 
Spirits, and is forcible while the objctt rerftaineth) it is witha communica- 
tion of the Breath or Vapor of the obje& odorate : But Harmony entring 
ealtly, and fningling not ar all, and coming with a manifeſt motion , doth 
by cuſtom of oftcn afiefting the Spirits, and putting them into one kind | 
of poſture, alter not a little the nature of the Spzrzts, even when the ob- 
jet isremoved. And therefore we ſee, that Tares and Airs, even ia their 
own nature, have in themſc]ves ſome attiaity with the Affe@Fions : As 
there be. Merry Tunes , Doleful Tunes, Solemn Tunes, Tunes inclining| 
Aens windes to Pity, Warlike Tunes, 8c. So as ic 1s no marvel, if they 
alter the Spirits conſidering that Taxes have a Perdiſpotition to the Motion 
of the Spirits in themſelves. But yet !thath beennoted, thatthough 
this varicty of Texeg, doth diſpole the Spirits to variety of Pallions, con- 
form untothem ; yet generally, 244ſck, teedeth that diſpolition bf the Spi- 
rits which it hndech. We ſce allo, that ſeveral Airs and Tunes, do pleaſe 
ſeveral Natiozs and Perſons,according to the ſympathy they have iyith cheix 
Sparal is, 


"YFrþeZive hath been with ſome diligence inguired , and ſo'hath the Nes 
| Be of Sounds, in ſome ſort, as far as concerneth 2/4ſech, but the Na- | 
ture of Sounds in general, hath been ſuperficially obſerved. * lt is one of the 
ſabtilleſt pieces of Nature, And belides. I praCtiſe, as I do advice : Which 
is after Jong inquiry of things, immerſe.in matter, to enterpole ſome ſubje&t 
which is immateriate or leſs materiate ; ſuch as this of Sounds : Tothewnd, 


It is firſt to be conſidered , what great motions there are in Nature: 
which paſs without ſound or noiſe. The Heavens turn about ina moſt rapide 
motion, without xozſe to us perceived, though in ſome dreams they have 
been faid to make an excellent ck. Sothe Motions of the Comets, and 
Fiery Meteors(as Sells Cadens, &c.) yield no noiſe. And if it be thought,thar 
it is the greatneſs of diſtance from us, whereby the ſoxnd cannot, be heard; 

we ſce that Lightnings and —_ which are near at hand, yield no 

ſound neither; and yet in all theſe, there is a percuſhon 2nd diviſlion of the 
Air, The Winds in the Upper, Region ( which move the Clouds above 
(which we call the Rack) and are not perceived below) paſs without zoiſe 
The lower Winds in a Plain, except they be ſtrong, make no z9iſe ; but a-. 
mongſt Trees, the zoiſe of ſuch Winds will be perceived. And the Winds 
(generally ) when they make a zoiſe, doever make it utequally, rifing and 

falling, and ſomerimes (when the en trembling atthe height of 
their blaſt. Raiz or Hail falling,(though vehement]y,)yieldethno noiſe, in 

paſling throughthe Azr, till it tall upqp the Ground, Water, Houſes, or the 
like. Fater ina River(though aſwitt ſtream.) is not heard inthe Channel L 
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but runneth in ſilence, if it be of any depth;but the very Stream upon Shal- 

| ws, of Cravel, or Febble, will be heard. And Waters, when they beat up- | 
on the Sho1e,or are (trained,(as in the falls of Bridges)or are daſhed againſt 
themielves by W#1nds, give a roaring noiſe, Any peice of Timber, Or hard 
Body, bcing thruſt torwards by another Body continguous, without knock. | 
ng giveth no noiſe. And ſo Bodies 1n weighting, one upon another, though! 
the zpper Body prefs the lower Body down, makeno moiſe. So the wvotion 
in the 4/:7ute parts of any joird Body,(which 1s the principal cauſe of violent | 
Motion, though unoblerved, patieth without (ound : For that ſound, that is, 
heard ſomet,mes,is produced onely by the breaking of the A4zr, and not by 
the impu'ſion of the parts. So it 1s maniteſt, that where the anterior Body 
giveth way as faſt as the poſterior cometh on, 1t maketh no x03/e, be the 
motion never (o great or (witt, : 

Air open, and at large, maketh no noiſe, except it be ſharply percvſſed ; 
as in the ſoxnd of a {tring, where Air is purcufled by a hard and itiffe Body, 
and with a ſharp looſe:For it the ſtring be not (trained, it maketh no xoiſe ; 
but where the Air is pent and {traitned, there breath, or other blowing 
(which carry but a gentle percuſſion)ſi fhce to create found, as in Pzpes and| 
Wind Injiruments. But then you mult note, that in Recorders, which go 
with a gentlc breath, the Concave of the Pape, were It not tor the Fipple that 
ſtraitneth theAir(much more then the ſewple Concave )would yie'd nolound, 
For. as for other Wind Tnſiraments, they require a forcible breath, as Trum- 
pets, Cornets. Hunters-Horns, &c, Which appeareth by the blown Cheeks 
of him that windeth them. orgazs alſo are blown with a ſtronFwind by the 
Bellows. An note again, that ſome kind of Wind- Inſtruments, ate blown 
at a {mall hole in the ſide, which ſtraitneth the breath at the firſt entrance; 
the rather, in reſpect of their traverſe, and ſtop above the hole which per 

formerh thc Fipples partzas it is ſeen in Flutes anc F fes, which will nor give 
fond, by a blatt at the end, as Recorders &c. do, Likewiſe in all Fb:/tling. 
{You contratt the mouth; and to make it more ſharp, Men ſometimes _ 
their finger, | 

But it: oper Air, if you throw a Stone or a Dart, they give no ſound : 116, 
No more do By/t: ts, except they happen to bea little hallowed inthe calt- 
Ing; which hollown«ſs penneth the Azr: Nor yet Arrows, excert they be 
[ruffled in their Feathers, which likewiſe penneth the Air. As for ſmall Whi- 
ſtles OT Shepherds Oaten- Prpes, they give a ſound, becauſe of their Eextream 
[lendern fs, whereby the 4zr is more pent than ina wider Fipe. Again, the 
Loices of Mn and Living Creatures, paſs throughthe I hroat, which pen- 
neth the brcath. A+ for the JewszHarp. it is a ſharp percuſlion, and be- 
lides hath the vantage of penning the Ar ir: the Mouth. | 

Solid Bodies,it they be very ſoft!y percuyed, give no ſound; as whena Man| 117. 
treadcth very ſ:fttly upon Boards, $0 Cheſts, Of Doors, m fair weather 
when they open calily, give no ſound. And Cart-wheels (Gueek not when' | 
they are liquored, | 
| The Flame of 1apers or Candles,though it bea ſwift motion and breaketh| 118, 
the Air, yet patleth without ſound. Air i Ovens, though (no doubt)it doth 
(as it were) boil, and dilate it ſe]t,and isrepe1cuſled,yet it is without zoiſe. 

Flame percnſjed by Air, givetha noiſe ; As in blowing of the Fire by Bel- | 

ows, greater than it the Bellows thould blow upon the Air it ſelf; And ſo] 
l'kewiſe Flame percuſſing the Arr ſtrongly (as when Flame ſuddenly taketh | 
and openeth) giveth a z»iſe - So great Flames, whiles the one impelleth the 


2ther, give a bcllowing jornd, 
There 
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' which will diſcharge a piece without zojſe, which 1s a dangerous expcrt- 
' ment, if it ſhould be true « For it may cauſe ſecret Murthers but itſeemeth 
to me unpoſlible ; for if the Air pert, be driven forth and ſtrike the Air oper, 
it will certainly make a ojſe, As for the 1/hite Powder, (if any f.uch thing 
be that may eMinguiſh or dead the zojſe ) it 1s like to be a mixture! 
of Petre and Sulphxr , without Coal, For Petre alone will not take Fire, 
And if any Man think, that the found may be extinguilhed or deaded, by 
diſcharging the pezt Air, before it cometh to the 2/outh of the Piece, and 
to the opezz Air, that is not probablesfor it will make more divided ſounds: 
As if vou ſhould make a Croſs-barrel holiow, thorow the Barrel of a 
Piece, It may be it would give ſeveral ſounds, both at the Noſe and the 
fides. But I conceive, that if it were pofiible to bring to pats, tnat there; 
ſhould be no 457 pent at the Mouth of the Picce, the Bulict might fiy 
with ſmall or no zoiſe. For firſt it is certain, there is no 20i/e in the Per- 
cuſſion of the Flame upon the Þulet, Next the Bullct, in piercing tho- 
row the 4ir, maketh no zoiſe, as hath been ſaid ; and then, it there be no 
pent Air, that {trike!!?1 upon oper Air, there 1s io cauſe of noiſe, and yet the 
tiving of the Br{let will not be ſtaid. For that Aotion (as hath been oft 
faid) is inthe parts of the Bullet, and not inthe 4ir. Soas tryal mult be 
' made by taking ſome ſmall Corcave of Metal, no more than you mean to 


fill with Powder, and laying the Bullct in the Mouth of it halt out into tlic 


| oper Air. 


: 
' 


«| I heard it affirmed by a Man thatwas a great dealer in Secrets, but he 
' was but vain; That there was a Conſpiracy (which himſeit hindred) to have 
' killed Q1cen 2/ary, Siſter to Qneen Elizabeth, by a Burning-Glaſs when the} 
\ walked in St. James Park, from the Leads of the Houſe. But thus much,no} 
doubt, is true; That if Barning-Glaſes, could be brought toa great ſtrength} 
(as they talk generally of Byrzing-Glaſſes, that are able to burn a Navy) the, 
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| Percuſſion of the Air alone, by fuch a Burning-Glaſs would make no 
;2oiſe; no more than is found in Corrxſcations and Lightzings Without 
| Thunders. 
122, | Iſuppoſe that mpreſſi;of the Air with Sounds, asketh a time to be con- | 
| veighed to the Sexje, as well as the 7mpreſſon of Species vi{hle, or clfe they | 
' will not be heard, * And therefore, as the Bullet moveth ſo jwiſt, that it is i» 
 viſole, {o the ſame [wiftneſs of motion maketh it 7zandible; tor yeſce that ; 
' the apprehcniton of the Lye, is quicker then that of the #7. | 
122, tf All Erzptions of Air, though ſmall and light, give an entity of Sound; 
which we call Crackling, Puffing, Spitting, &c, As in Bay-ſalt.and Bay-leav?s. 
{caſt into the Fire; ſo in Chuſrnuts, when they leap forth of the Alhes, ſo in 
Greer, Word laid upon the hre, eſpecially Roozsz fo in Candles that ſoz! 
Fame, if they be wet; ſo in Raſping, Sneezino, &c, So in a Roſe leaf ga- | 
thered together into the faſhion of a Purſe, and broken upon the Fore- ! 


. 


head, or Back of the Hand, as Children uſc, ' 


| 
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, Arthereim. 1t be cmpty of matter, This conceit of Eliſrer appcareth moſt manite{ciy 


24. ES P : - | 
Experiments 3 [ "He cauſe given of Sound, that it ſhould be an Eljſor of the Air (where: 
« #>-—amagy by,if they mean any thing,they meana Cxtting or Dividing,or Ct ar 

bing Sb » : LS 4 i A ” po . ; 
Produflim, | Artinnating Of the Air) is but a term of Imnorancc ; and the motion 15 
Conf-rvetiar, but a catch of the Wit upon a few Inſtances, as the manner is in the 
and Dialation Bk lf, Seas 4 6 | mp eSorqens : 
of Sougts, ans Phylofophy received, And itis common with Men,that if they have gotten 
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the office of the, A Pretty cxpredtion by a word of Art, that expretiion goeth currant, tlough 
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120. | There is aconceit runneth abroad, that there ſhould be a !/h:re Porder| 


UM 


| Cemury. II. 
f; 
tobe falſe,in that the Sound of a Be/String,or the like, continnueth melting 
ſometimes after the Percuſſcon > but ceaſerth ſtraight ways, if the Bef/ o1 
String be touched and (tayed . whereas,if1t were the Elifron of the Air, that 
made the Sonrs.,it could not be that the touch of the Be//or $trizg ſhould 
extinguiſh 10 ſuddenly that motion, cauſed by the Eliftor of the Air. This 
appeareth yet more manifeſtly, by Chiming with a Hammer upon the out- 
fide of a Zell; for the Sound will be according to the inward Concave 
of the Be/, Whereas the Eliſion, or Attenuation of the Air, cannot be , 
but onely between the Hammer, and the outſide of the Bell So again, 
if it were an Elſton, a broad Hammer. and a Boakin \track upon Meta] 


ſo; forthough the Sound of the one be louder, and of the other ſofter, yet 


Original Voice ) there is new Elyſcon, but a Repercnſſion oncly, But thar,} 
which convinceth it molt of all,is, T hat Soxzds are generared, where there] 


isno Ajrat all. Buttheſe, and the like conceits, when Men have cleared| 
their Underſtanding, by the light of Experience, will ſcatter and break up 
like a Milt. | 
Itis certain, that Sounds is not produced at the firſt, but with ſome 
Local Motion of the Air or Flame, or {ome other Medium » nor yet without 
ſome reſiſtance, either 10 the Air Or the Body percuſſed. For if there bea 
meer ylclding or cefſion, it produceth no Sound, as hath been faid. And 
therein Sounds differ from Liglt and Colours which paſs through the Air, 
! or other 6odies without any Local Motion of the Air either at* the firit . r 
after. But you muſt attentively diſtinguiſh between the Local Motion of 
theAir(which is but7ehiculum can(e, ACarrier of the Sounds, )and the Sounds 
themſelves cenveighed in the Air. For asto the former, we ſee maniteſtly 
that no Sound is produced ( no not by Air 1t ſelf againſt other ir, as in 
| Organs, &c.) but witha perceptible Blaſt of the Air and with ſome re- 
{fence of the Air ſtrucken. For, even all Speech, ( which is one of the 
gentleſt Motions of Air, ) is with expulſion of a little Breath, And all Pipes 
; have a Blaſt as well as a Sound. We ſee alſo manifeſtly, that Sounds are car- 
'ried with Wind: And therefore Sounds will be heard further with the Find. 
;than againſt the ind ; and likewiſe, dorife and fall with the intenſion 
| or remiflion of the Y/Vind: But for the Impreſſioz of the Sound, it is quite ans 
other thing, and is utterly without any Local Motion of the Air perceptible z 
and inthat reſembleth the ſpecies v1ſeble : For after a May hath lured, or a 
Be/ is rung, we cannot diſcern any Perceptible Motion (at all )in the Air a 
long as the Sound gocth, but onely at the firſt, Neither doth the Wind, 


delicate, and Articulate Figurations of the Air, in variety of Words. And 
ifa Mar ſpeak a good loudnels againlt the Flame of Candle, it will not 
make it tremble much; though moſt, when thoſe Letters are pronounced 
which contraC&t the mouth, as F,S,V, and ſome others. But Gertle breathing, 
or blowing without Speaking will move the Candle far more. And it isthe 


| 
. a 2 
would give a divers Tore, as well as a divers Loudrneſs : But they do _ 


the Tone is the ſame. Beſides, in Fceho's ( whereof ſome are as loud as the} 


(as far as it carricth a Voice) with the Motzon thereof, contound any of the! 


more probable, that Sound 1s without any Local Motion of the Air, becauſe 
as it differeth from the ſight in that it needeth a Local Motion of the Air at 
of things viſible, which ( without all queſtion) induce no Local Motion 
in the Air, as hath been faid, | | 
Meverthelefs it is true, that upon the Noiſe of Thurder, and great 0rd- 
201 Glaſs Windows will ſhake, and Fiſhes are thought to be frayed _ 
| thc 


firſt : So it paralleleth in ſo many other — with the ſight, and Radiztion | 
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the Motion, cauſed by Neiſe upon the Water. But theſe ettccts arc from | 
the local motion of the Air, which is a concomitant of tle Sound (as hath| 
been ſaid) and not from the Soxrd. 

It hat;; been anciently reported, and 1s (till received, that extream ap- 
plauſes, and ſhouting of people, aſlembled in great mulcitudes, have fo rari- 
fied, and broken the Air, that Birds flying over, have faln down, the Air be- 
ing not able to ſupport them. And it is believed by tome, that Great Ring- 
ing of Bells in populous Cities, hath chaſed away Thwnder z and ailo dil- 
ſiparcd peſtilent Air : All which may be alſoftrom the concutlion of the Air, 
and not from the Sound. 

A vcry great Sound near hand hath ſtrucken many deaf; and at the 
inſtant they have tound, as it were, the breaking of a Skin or Parchment in 
their Ear: And my ſelf, ſtanding near one that Lared loud and fhrill, had 
ſuddenly an offence, as if ſome what had broken, or been dillocated in my 
Ear, and immediately after a loud Ringing ( not an ordinary Singing, or 
Hiſling, but far louder, and diticring ;_) ſoas1 feared ſome Deafneſs, But 
after ſome half quartcr of an honr, it vaniſhed. This cttcer mas betruly 
referred unto the Sound. for (as is commonly received ) an ov'r Potent 
obje do:h deſtroy the Senſe , and Sprritnal Species ( both Þiſkble aud 
Audible , ) will work upon the lenſories, though they move not any other 
Body, 

"3 Delation of Sounds , the Encloſure of them preſerveth them , and 
cauſeth th-m to be heard furthcr. And we hnd ia RovvIs of i archment or 
FTrancks, the Mouth being laid to the one end of the Rowl of Farchment, 
or Trunck, and the Far to the other, the Sound 1s heard much further then 
in the Mper Air. The cauſe is, for that the Sonnd ſpendeth aud 1s diſſipated 
in the Opex: Air 3 but in ſuch Concaves, it 1s col. rved and contracted, $9 
alſo in a ricce of Ordnance, if you ſpeak inthe Touch-hole, and another 
lay his Ear to the Mouth of the Fiece, the Souxd palicth, and is far better 
heard than in the Oper Air. 

It is further to be conſtdered, how it proveth and worketh when the 
Sound is not Encloſed, all the length of his way, but paſleth partly thiough 
open Air z as where you peak ſome diltance from a Tranck, or where the} 
Far is ome diltance from the Tranchk, at the other end :; or where both 
Month and Ear are diitant from the Trarck, And it is trycd that in a long. 
irunch of fome Eight or ten foot, the ſound 15 holpen, though borh the 
Month, and the Ear be a handful or more from the ends of the T1ranckh and 
ſomewhat more ho!pen, Whenthe Ear of the Hearer 1s ncar, than when the. 
Mouth of the Speaker. And it 1scertain, that the } ozce 1s beiter heard ina 
Chamber from abroad, than abroad from within the Chamber. 

As the Encleſure that 1s round about and entire preſerveth the Sound _ fo 
doth a Semrconcave, though ina icfs degree. And therctore, it you divid 

a Trunck or aCaneinto two, and one {peak at the one end, and you lay 

your Ear at the other, it will carry the Yozce further, than in the ir at laige, | 
Nay furt* er it it be not a full Sexrz- concave 5 butit you oo the like upon the 
Maſt ota Ship, ora long #ole, or a Prece of Ordnance ( though one ſpeak 
upon Surtace of the Urdnazce, and not at any of the Botes ) the 4 o8zce will 
be heard further then in the Air at large, | 
It would b: tryed, how, and with what proporticn of diſadvantage 

the Yoice Wil be carried in an Horz, which 1s a Line Arched ; or im al 
ir#myet, Which is a Line Retorted - or in ſome /4e Ltiaat were Si-| 
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' Sounds. Take a Veſſel of Water, and knap a pairot Tongs ſome depth 
| Within the Water, and you ſhall heat the Sound ofthe Tongs well, ang not | 
| much diminiſhed, and yet there is no 4ir at all preſent. | 

| Take one Veſſel of Silver, and another of Food, and fill each of theth 
| fall of water,and then kna 
| ful from the bortorn, ad you ſhall finq the Sexxd much more reſounding 
from the Veſſel of Silver, than from that of Wood and yet if - there be no 
| Water in the Yeſel, ſo that you knap the Tongs in the 4zr, you ſhall finde 
[no difference between the Silver, and Wooden Veſſel, whereby beſide 


the one, that the /ax»dcommunicateth with the bottom of the Feſſel;, the 
other, that ſuch a communication paſleth far better thorow Water than 
Air, | | 

Strike any hard Bodies rogether in the midl(t ofa flame, and you ſhall hear 
; the ſound with lictle difference, from the ſo#rd in the Air; 

The Prenmatical Part, which is in all Tangible Bodjes, and hath ſome af- 
finity with the Air, performed in ſome degree, the parts of the Air ; as 
| when you knock, upon an empty Barrel, the ſound is (in part) created by the 

Air on the outſide, and (in part) by the 4:rin the infide s for theſornd will 
| be greater or leſſer, as the Barrel is moxe empty, or more tull. ; but yer the 
{ ſound participateth alſo with the Spirit in the Feed, thorow which it paſ- 

ſeth from the outſide to the inſide ,, and fo it cometh to pals inthe chiming 
of Bef; on the outlide, where allo the ſound paſſezh to the 1nfide; and a 
number of other like inſtances, whereof we ſhall {pcak more when we 
handle the Communication of Sounds. | 

It were extreamm, grofneſsto think (as we have partly touched before ) 
that the ſound in Strings is made, Or produced between the Hapd aud the 
String, or the Quil/ and the Strang, pr the Zow and the String; .For thoſe 
are but, Yehjculs motus paſſages ta the Creation of the ſc the ſoxrd being 
produced between the String and the Air; and that not by any 3wpulon of 
the Air, from the firſt Motion of the String; but by the return or reſult of 
| the String, which was ſtrained by. the touch to hus former plage; which 
| Mction © Reſult is quick and ſharp, whereas the firſt A/oti0n is ſoft and dull. | 


| So the Boy thHrtureth theStrigg contigually,and thereby holdeth.it in a con-- 
tinual Trepidation. | E TLITH | 

| 7 Ake 2 Trawk, a 1 t One whiltleat the one ad, and hold youncar at 
_theother,and ye 11 find, the ſoxxd (trike {o/\barp, as yourcan ſcarce 


1 endure 5t, The cauſe 1s, for that ſound diffuſeth it ſelf in round; and fo 
| ſpengerh it ſelf : But if the ſowwd which would {carter in opex;Air.be made 


the Tongs together as beforc, about an hand-' 


| It is certain, Chowſoever it crols the received 0 inion ) that Sounds may | 
be created without 4ir, though Air be the moſt favourable different of | 


the main point of creating ſoxxd without Air, you may collec twq things; | 


| 


£4 


Ex 


in Conſorr, | 
touchingthe | 


127. 


138. 


riments 


Magnitude 
and E lilizy, 


and Darys of | 


'to All ivto a Canale, it muſt needs,give greater force to the ſaywd. And 
\Þ yop.map note, that 3#cloſres do not onely preſerve ſound, but alſo en- | 
j'5 (e and {harpen ft, ,, 4h C3636 9169737 if 296 | 
! 3k Vaers Horn, being greater at one _ =_ at the other, dothen- 
creaſe, the {ownd more, than if the jlarn were all 0k-an © The | 
20G on X r{&epntracted arte lefſer-end, i 


| een Vaſt | Noting mare room-no;fpred axtiogremerendydo dilate 
/; themſelves, and un camyg out, ſtrike more j478.whereby the faxnd /15 

the greater, and baſer. 

| Eb 
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And even' Hunters Horns, which ate-ſometimes | 
E pade| _ 


Sounds, 
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| made ſtraight, and not oblick, are ever greater at the lower end, It would 
{ be tryed Ab in P;pes, being made far larger at the lower end, or being 
niade with a Bel towatds the lower end, and then ſluing into aſtraight 
| Concave again, fry | : 
140. There is in St. Jameſes Fields, a Conduit of Brick, unto which joyneth 
27 12 lowVault; andat the end of that, a roxnd Houſe of Stone ; and in the 
| Brick, Conduit there is a Window, and in the roxxd Houſe a Slit or Rift of 
| fore littlebreadth 3 if you cry our in the Rift, it will make a fearful roaring 
| ar the Window. The Cauſe isthe ſame with the former : For that all Con- | 
| -aves that proceed from more narrow to more. broad , do amplifie the 
Sound it the coming-'out,”” ' Jy 
141. Hawks Bells that have holes in the ſides, givea greater ring, than if the! 
[Pellet did firike upon Braks in the open ' Air. The cauſe is the fame with 
the firſt"7nſiaxce of the Trunk : Namely, for that the Sound, encloſed 
{with the ſides of the Bell, cometh forth at the ho/es unſpent and more | 
142, | ns , the cloſeneſs round about, that preſerveth the Sownd 
” [om wif fing , maketh the Noiſe come forth at the Dram-bole, far 
more loud and {trong, than if you ſhould ftrike upon the like Skin , ex-| 
tended”'in- the open Air.” The Cayſe is the ſame with the two prece- 
—_—_ von | Row? | p 
143- | - Sound: are better heard, and further off, in an Evening, or in ;he Night, 
than at the Noor, or in the Day. The cauſe is, for that in the Day, when the 
Airs more thin (no doubtYthe Sound pierceth better ; but when the Air is 
tore thick (as in the Nzght) the Soxndſpendeth and ſpreadeth abroad leſs | 
and ſo it is a degree of Encloſure, As for'the night, it is true alſo, that the | 
| general ſilence helpeth. ” hop Shs | | 
p44. | There be two kindes of Refleions of Sound, ; the one at D3ſtance, which 
is the Echo,” wherein the original is heard diſtinly, and the Reffexiew | 
alfo diltinfHy ;" of whith, ' we ſhall fpeak hereafter. The other in Concyr- 
rence 4 When the SowdrefleCting Cthe' Reflexion being near at hand) re- 
mg} © immediately upon the orie5 al, and fo iterateth it not, but am- 
plifietWit:” "Therefore" we ſee, that Maſick upon. the Water ſoundeth 
| rw aid {0 likewiſe, Mzſick is better in Chambers Wainſcotted than 
a _— ; ; b «4 | "45 np | 
| -.. The '8trings ofa Lute; or Viol, or Virginals; dopive a far greater Sound, | 
| by reaſon of the Knot, and Poard, and Concave underneath , than if there 
'« || were nothipg but onely the Flat of a Board, without that Hollow and Knot, 
. --;:4 {xo Terinthe upper Arrinto the lower, The cafe ts, the communication 
1s ll the upper Air with/the lower: and penning of both from ExPence or 
ak diſperſing!" i L131! 3ol att; aye 15's tot 32! Amis 52 P 3T; 


% 


146, © |- An Th;fhHerp bath' open Air on both ſides of the- Strings; arid it hath 


| 


"*, '\'the Comedve"ot Belly; not © lang the Strings, butatthe end ofthe Strings. 
It maketh'a more reſontiding $05»4,than a Bunitovis, Orpharicg: Gr Etrcbw, | 
which have likewiſe Wire:ſerings. 1 judge the Caſe to be,for that '6pen Air 
on both ſides helpeth, ſo that there be a Concave 3, which is theretore beſt 
, placedattheend. TA = x ord 78 29765 0 WIKI, SLOT | [\ ' 
147. F In ar#4zwel, whenthe 15d isdownit mbketh attiofe! Srind than 
| when the Tia'1s open/' The conſe 49, for thatall YouyHtr 'in 6.4, whete| 
thero ibvoTompetent Vent, dampethithe'S ond; maititHieth like- 
wiſetheformer T»ſ#tnce} For" theBellj of :the'Dwite” of Yiot, doth Pen the) 
Air ſomewhat; 104k nt _ A ; 1218912 <7 | 
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| Barrels placed-ina Room under the Floor of a Chamber, make all xoiſes 
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| There is a Chwrch at Gloceſter, (and as I have heard, the like is in ſome 
iother places) where if you ſpeak againſt the Wall ſoftly, another ſhall hear 
your Voice better a govd way oft, than near hand. Inquire more particu: 
larly of the frame of that place. I ſuppoſe there is ſume Vault, or Hollow, 
lor Ifle, behind the Wall, and ſome patlage to it, towards the further end of 
'that Wall againſt which you ſpeak : So as the Yozce of him that ſpeaketh 
'flideth along the Wall, and then entreth at ſome paſiage, and communi- 
\cateth with the Air of the Hollow ; for it is preſerved ſomewhat by the 
plain Wall but that is too weak to givea Sonzd audible, till it hath cum- 
muanicated with the back Air. 

Strike upon a Bow-Sfring and lay the Horn of the Bownear your Ear, 
and it will increaſe the Soxnd, and makea degree of a Toxe. LI hecauſe 15 
for that the ſeaſory, by reaſon of the clole holding, is perculled, before rhe 
Air diſperſcth. The like is, if yon hold the Horn betwixt your Teeth. But 
that is a plainDila:ion of ihe Sonnd, from theTecth to the In{trument of hear- 
ing; for there is a great intercourt between rhofe two parts, as appeareth 
by this, that a harſh grating Tae ſetteth che Teeth one edge. 1 he like fal- 
leth out, if the Horn of the Bow be put upon the Temples ; but that js but 
the llide of the Sound trom thicnce to the ear, 
If you take a Rod of Ir92 Or Braſs, and hold the one end to your ear 
and ſtrike upon the other, it maketh a lar greater Sound, than the like {troke 
upon the Rod, not ſo made contiguousto the Ear. By which, and by ſome 


nicate with the Spirits that are in the Pores of the Body. 
I remember in Trinity-Coledge in Cambridge, there was an wpper Cham: 
ber, which being thought weak 1n the Roof of it, was ſupported by a Pillar 
of Iron, of the bigneſs of ones arm, in the midſt of the Chamber, which, 
it you had (truck, it would makea little fiat noiſe in the Rooxe where it was 


The ſound which is made by Buckets in a Well. when they totich upon 
[the Water, or 'when they ſtrike npon the fide of the Well, or when two 
[Buckets dath the one againſt the other. Theſe Sounds are deeper and fuller 
than ifthe like Percuſlion were made in the opex Air. The caulc is the 
| pennin g and encloſure of the Air in the concave of the Well. 


in the ſame Chamber more full and reſounding. 

So that there be five ways (in general) of Majoration of Sounds, Encloſure 
Simple, Enclofure with the Dilatation, Communication,Retlexion,Concur- 
rent, 4d Approach to the Senfory. | 

For Exility of the Uoice, or other Sounds: Ttis certain, that the Yoice 
doth paſs thorow ſlid and hard Bodies, if they be not too thick ; and tho» 
row Water, which is likewiſe a very cloſe Body, and ſuch an one as letteth 
not in Air. But then the Voice or other Sound is reduced, by ſuch paſſage to 
a great weaknefor Exility. Ittherctore you ſtop the Holes of a Hawks Bel, 
it will make no rivg but a tlat noiſe or rattle, And ſo doth the Actities or Ex- 


| 
{ 


| take a Pail and turn the bottom upward, and carry the mouth of it 


[ 
[2 
' 


 gles Stone, which hath a little ſtone within it. 


And as for Water, it is a certain Tryal : Let aman ge into a Bazh, and 


(even) down to the level of the Water, and ſo preſs it down under the 
Water ſome handful and an half, itil] keeping it even, that it may not tilt 


other inſtances that have been partly touched, it ſhould appear; that Sourds | 
do not oncly ſlide, upon the ſurface of a ſmooth Body, but do alſo commu-þ 


ftruck ; but it would make a great bomb in the.Chamber beneath, | 


on either ſide, and ſothe Air get out _ let him that is inthe Bazh, dive | 
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with his head ſo far under Water as he may put his bead into the Pal, and 
there will come as much Air bubbling forth, as will make room for his 
head. Then let him ſpeak, and any tha- ſhall ttand without, ſhall hear his 
voice plainly, but yet made extream fharp and cx1le, like the voice of 
Puppets : But yet the Articulate ſounds of the Words will not be confound- 
ed. Note, that it may be much more handſomly done, if the Pai be bur 
over the Mans head above Water, and then he cowre down, and the 
Pail be pretied down With him, Note, that a man muſt kneel or fit, that: 
he may be lower than the W ater. A man would think that the Sjcz- 
| lian Poet had knowledge of this Experiment ; for he ſaith, that Hereules's 
| Page Hylas went with a Watcr-pot, to hill it at a pleaſant Fountain that was 
| near the ſhore, and that the Nymphs of the Fountain fell in love with the! 
| Boy, and pulled him under the Water, keeping himalivez and that Her- 
| cules mifling his Page, called him by his name aloud, that all the ſhore rang 
of it ; and that Hylas from within the Water anſwered his Maſter but (that 
which is to the preſent purpoſe) with ſo ſmall and exile a voice .as Hercules 
thought he had been three miles oft, when the Fountain (indeed) was 


faſt by. 
| 


155. In Lutes and Tnſiraments of Strings, if you ſtop a String high, (where: 
by it hath Ic{s {ſcope to tremble,) the ſozxd is more Trebble, but yet more | 
dead. | 

157. | Take two Sawcers, and ſtrike the edge of the one -gainſt the bottom 


of the other, within a Pail of Water, and you ſhall find that as you put 
the 'Sawrcers lower and lower, the ſound groweth more flat, even while' 
part of the Sawcer 1s above the Water ; but that flatneſs of ſound is joyned| 
| with a harſhnels of ſo#zd, which,no doubt, is cauſed by the inequality of 
the ſound, which cometh from the part of the Sawcer under the Water, and | 
from the part above. But when the Sawcer is wholly under the Water, the 
ſoxnd becometh more clear, but far more low, andas if the ſoundcame 
from a tar oft, 
A ſoft Bodies dampeth the ſound, much more than a hard; as if a Bel! 
' hath cloth or h1k wrapped about it,it deadeth the ſox more than if it were 
\'Wood. And theretore in Clerical, the Keyes are lined, and in Colledges 
they uſe to line the Table-men, | 
Trial was made in a Recorder after theſe {everal manners. T he bottom 
of it was ſet againſt the Palm of the Hand, ſtopped with Wax round about, 
ſet againſt a Damask Culhion, thruſt into Sand, into Aſhes, into Water, 
(Chalf an inch under the Water) cloſe to the bottom of a Silver Baſin, 
'and ſtill the Toze remained: but the bottom of it was ſet againit' 
a Woollen Carpet, a Lining of Pluſh, a Lock of Wool, (though loolly ; 
/put inz; againſt Snow, and the ſound of it was quite deaded, and but 
breath. 
Trox hot produceth not fo fill a ſoxnd, as when it is cold y for while it is; 
hot, it appeareth to be more ſoft, and lefs reſounding. So likewiſe warzz Was! 
ter, when it faileth maketh not ſo full a ſound as cold; and I conceive it is 
ſofter, and nearer the nature of Oyl ; tor it is more {lippery, as may be per- 
ceived, in that it ſcowreth better. | 
161, | Let there be a Recorder made with twoFipples, at each end one; the' 
'Trank, of it of the length of tWO Recorders, and the holcs anſwerable to- 
wards each end, and let to Play the ſame Leſſon upon it, at an Uniſon ; 
'and Ict it be noted, whether the ſaxnd beiconfounded, or amplified, or: 


rags So likewiſe let a Croj7 be” made of two Trunks (thorowout ) 
hollow 
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hollow » and Ict two ſpeak or fing, the one long ways the other traverſe. | | 
| And let two hear at the oppoſite ends; and note, whether the Soundbe | 
, confounded, amplilicd, or dulled. Which two inſtances W:ll alfo give light 
; to the mixture of Sornds, whereot we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, EE 

A belows, blown inat the hole of a Drimzz, and the Drum then {trucken,' 192. 
maketh the Sound a little flatter , but no other apparent alteration 
The cauſe is manifelt 3 partly for that it hindreth the ifluc of the Sound, | 
and partly for that 1t maketh the Ar, being blowntog:thcr, leſs move- 


ablc, 


He Londneſfs and Softnefs of Sounds, is a thing diſtin&t from the Mae-: 163. 
nitude and Exzlity of Sounds : tor a Baſe-Siring, though ſoftly ltrucken, | Experitenas 

giveth the greater Sound ; but a Trebble Firing, if hard ſtrucken, will be covckingata 
heard mach turther ofl. And the carſe is, tor that the Baſe-ſtring {triketh | £442%/s or 
more Air, and the Trevble Icls Air, but with a ſharper percuſiton, | _ K# 
| rherr Carrtzge: 

It is therefore the Srrength of the Percnſſ;on, that is a principal canſe| © (ne:re 6] 
of the londneſs or ſoftneſs ot Sounds: As 1 knocking, harger or ſofter a”  - 
Winding of a Horn, {trungcr or weaker, Ringing of an Hand be!l, harder | "0 
or ſofter, &c. And the $/rength of this Perer(ſron conſilieth, as much or 
more, in the hardneſs of the Body perinſſed, as 1 the force of the Body 
percuſſing: For 1t you ſtrike againlt a Cloth, it wiil give a lefs found 5 1f! 
agaiuft Wood , greater 1t againſt a Mctal, yet a greater, and in Metals. 
it you {trike againſt Gold, (wu hich 1s the more pliant ) it giveth the flatter ? 
ſound, if agaiuſi Silver or braſs, the more ringing ſornd, As for Air, where 
It is {trongly pent, It matcheth a hard Body, And therefore we lee in dil- 
charging of a piece, what a great noiſe it makerh, We ſec alſo, that the 
| Charge with Bullet, or with Paper wet, and hard {topped - or with Pow- 
|der alone rammed in hard , maketh no great difference in the loudneſs ot the 
report. 

The foparpreſs or quickneſs of the Percuſſion, is a great cauſe of the 1G 
i loudneſs, as well as the S/rengthe As in a Whip or Wand, it you ſtrike 3 | 
the Air with it, the ſharper and quicker you ltrike it, the louder ford it | 
giveth. And in playing upon the Lute or Yirgirals, the quick {croke or | 
touch is a great ite to the Sourzd. Lhecanſe 1s, tor that the quick {trik- | 
ing cutteth the Air ſpeedily, whereas the fot itriking, doth rather beat | | 


than cut. | | 


p _ : 
He Communication of Sounds( as inBclhes of Lutes,empty Velicl.&c )| Experiments 
hath been touched obiter,in the Aſajoration of Sounds: But it 1s fit alſo | in Confore 


| "Hye" /rouc ing the 
to make a T:tle of it apart, . | Communicati. 


| 07 of Srands. 

| The Experiment , for greateſt Demonſtration of Communication of | 166. 
= © mu % @ F© 1 . . | 

' Sounds, 1s the Chiming of Bel/s ; where, 1t you itrike with a Hammer 


upon the upper part, and then upon the midit, and then upon rhe lower,| 


you ſhall find the ſound to be more I rebble, and more Bale, according | Z 
unto the concave on the inl1de, though the Percuttion be onely on thc 
outſide. | 


When the Sorrd is created between the Blaſt of the 1onth, and the Air| 167, 
of the Pipe, it hath neverthelcls ſome communication with the matter of the | 
ldes of the Pjpe,and the ſpirits in them contained : For ina Pipe or Trum:- | 


— 


Det of Wood and Braſs, the ſound will be diverſe ; ſoit the Pipe be coverct | 
[ E 3 with! | 
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N atural Hiſtory ; 


with Cloth or $:1k, it will give a diverſe Sound frem that it would do of it 
ſelt; fo if the Pipe be a little wet on the inſede, it will makea differing 
Soznd, trom the ſame Pipe dry. | 
That Sound made within IFater, doth communicate better with a hard 
Body thorow I/ater, than made in 47r, it doth with air, Vide Experimen-' 
tit, 034. | 


W- have ſpoken before (inthe Tnquiſction touching Wrſeck) of Atu-' 

fieal Sounds, whereunto there may be a Concord or Diſcord in two! 
Parts 3 which Sounds we call Toxes, and likewilc of Imrmnfical Sounds ; and 
have given the caxſe, that the 2oze proceedeth of Equality, and the other 
of Inequality, And we have allo exprefied there, what are the Equal 
Bodies that give Tones, and what are the Vnegualthat give none. But now 
we ſhall ſpeak of fuch Inequality of Sounds, as proceedeth not from the Nas 


ture of the Bodies themſelves, but accidental, Either from the Rowgheſs | 
or 0bliquity of the Paſſage, or from the Doubling of tie Percutient; or from 


the Trepidation of the Motion. 


A Bell, if it have a Rift in it, whereby the ſoundhath not a clear paſſage, 
giveth a horſe and jarring ſonnd; io the Voice of M1, when by cold 
taken, the Welſil groweth rugged, and (as wecall it) furred, becometh 
hoarſe, And in theſe two i»ſtances, the Sounds are ingrate, becaule they 
arc meerly unequal; but if they be wnegual in equality, then the Sound is : 


All Inſtraments that have either Returns, as Trumpets; or Flexions, as| 
Cornets ; or are draws vp, and put from, as Sackbuts have a Parling Sornd:; 
But the Recorder or Flxte that have none of theſe Inequalities, give a clear 
Sound Nevertheleſs. the Recorder it telt or Pipe, moittened a httle in the 
inſide, ſoundeth more ſol-.nnly. auc with a little Purling or Hifling, Again, | 
a Irreathed String, ſuch as ac in the bale Strings of Bardoraes, giveth alſo 
a Purling Sound. 

But 5 Lute-firing, if it be weerly #=equal in his parts, giveth a harſh 
and unt«uncable: Sound, whic!: ſir:ygs we cull faiſe, being bigger in one place 
than in another; and (þerci1e Wire ſtrings are neverfalſe. Weſeealſo, 
that when we tity 3 f* Ne i HE firing, we ule to extend it hard between the 
Fingers, and to fillipit- vac i givetha double ſpecies it 15 true 3 but if} 
it givetha trebble or more, 't is falſe, | 

Waters, in the #6ije they make, as they run, repreſent to the Ear 
trembling noiſe 5 antl in Kegals (where they have a Pipe, they call the 
Nightingale Pipe, Which containeth Water) the Sound hath a continual 
trembling. And Children have allo little things they call Cocks, which 
have water in themz and when they blow, or whiltle in them, they yield 


174. 


'a trembling voiſe + which Trembling of Water, hath an athnity with the 


Letter L, All which Inequalities of Trepidation, are rather pleaſant, than 
otherwiſe. 

All Baſe Notes. or very Treble Notes, give an Aſper Sound for that 
the Baſe {triketh more Air, than it can well ſtrike equaliy; and the Treble | 
cutteth the Air ſo ſharp, as it returneth too ſwift, to make the Sound equal, 
and therefore a Mear Or Tenor 15 the ſweeteſt part. | 

We know nothing, that can at pleaſure make a 2ſecal or Immuſtcal 
Sound by Voluntary Motion, but the Voice of Man and Birds. I he caxſe is 


no doubt) in the Welil or Wind-Pipe, (which we call 4ſpera Arteria,) 
Es whiclj, 
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which being well cxtcnded, gathered equality; as a Biadder that 5s| 
wrinkled, it it be extierided, becometh ſmooth, Thecxtenfion is always, 
more in Tozes, than in Speech ;, theretore the i3zward woice or whiſper, 
can never give a Tone. And mn ſrrging, there is (manifeſtly ) a orcater | 
working and labor of the Throat, that in ſpeaking; asappeareth inthe | 
thruſting out,or drawing in of the Chin, when we ling, | | 

| 


| The Hummnzz of Bees 1s an unequal buzzing, and 1s conceived by ſome 175+ 
of the Ancients, not to come forth at their Mouth, but to be an :»ward 
|Soxnd; but (it may be) it is neither, but from the motion of their Wings ; 
for it is not hcard, but when they ſtir. aL OY 
All Azetals quenched in Water, givealtvilation or hiffing ſound (which 176+ 
hath an aftinity with the Letter {,)r. twithltanding the Sound be createe| 
between the Water or Vapor, andthe Air. Seething alfo, it there be but! 
ſmall (torc of Water in a Vellel, givetha hitling ſound; but boyline ina full, 
Veſlel, giveth a bubbling ſound, drawing iomewhat near to the Cocks uſed! 
by Children, | 
Trya) wonld be made, whether the 7zequality, or mtcrchange of the! 177. 
Medium, will not produce an Inequality of Sound ; as if three Pell; were | 
made one within another, and Air betwixt each 5 and then the uttermoſt! 
Bell were chimed with a Hammer, how the Sourzd weuld differ from a 
ſimple Fell. So likewiſe take a Plate of Braſs, and a Plank of Wood, and! 
joyn them cloſe together; and knock. upon one of them, and ſee It they do; 
not give an unequal Sound, SO make two or three Partitions of IWood in| 
| a Hog ſhead, with Holes or Knot s in them ; 'and matk the difference of their 


Sound, from the Sound of an Hog ſhead, without ſuch Partitions. =. 
[} . 
ſ : : Experiments 
T is evident, that the Percrſſion of the Greater Quantity of Air, cauſeth | in Conſort 


[| Þthe Baſer Sound; and the leſs Quantity, the more Treble Sound. The | u<hing = | 
Fercuſton of the Greater Qantity of Air, 18 produced by the Greatneſſe of | a — < 
| the Body Percnſſung ; by the Latitude of the Concave, by which the Spurd | Baſe Tones or 
paſſeth, and by the Loxgitude of the ſame Concave, T iurefore we ſee, that | —_ 

'a Baſeſtring, 1s greater than a Treble 5 A Baſc*pipe hath 1 greater bore than| ; 
a Treble: And in Pipes, and the like, the lower the Note holes he, and the! 
turther off trom the Mouth of the Pipe, the more Baſe Sound they yield | 

(and the nearer the Mouth, the more Treble. Nay more, if you ſtrike an 
| Entire Body , as an Andiron of Braff, at the {top it maketh a more Treble 
Sond. and at the bottom a Byſer, | 


It is alſo eyident, that the Sharper or Duicker Percuſſion of Air, cauleth| | 
the more Treble Sonnd;, and the Slower or Heavier, the more Baſe Sound, So 
(wee {et in Strirgs, the more they are wound up and ſtrained (and thereby { | 
\give a more quick ſtart back ) the more Treble 1s the Sound ; and the flacker| | 


'they arc, or icfs wound up, the Baſer is the Sound, And thereforea bigger 
String more*{trained, and a lefler Strixe, leſt [trained,may fall into the ſame 
|Toxte. ; | | | 

Childret, Women, Euntichs, have more ſmall and ſhril Poices than Mex, 
The reaſon 1s, not for that Mex have greater heat, which ma y make the | 
Voice ſtronger, (for the {trength of a Yoice or Seund, doth make 5 diflerence! 
in the Loxdneſs or Softneſs, but not in the Toxe;,) but from the dilatation of 
the Organ, which (it 15true) is likewite cauſed by heat 3 but the caufe of 
Changing the Voice at the years of puberty, is moſt obſcure.It ſcemeth to be: 
tor that, when much of the moiſture ofthe Body, which did before irregate ; | 
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N atural Hiſtory ; | 
the Parts, is drawn down to the Spermatical Vetlcls, 1t leaveth the Body: 
more hot than it wasg whence cometh the dilatation of the Pipes: For we! 
ſce plainly all effects of Heat do then come on , as FVilolty, moreroughneſs 
of the skin, hardneſs of the fleſh, &c. 
The induſtry of the A4uſetian, hath produced two other mcans of Strain-! 
ing. or Intenſion of Strings, belides their Winding up. The one is the Stopping! 
of the String with the Fizger s as inthe Necks of Lutcs, Viols, &c. The! 
other is the Shortneſs of the String 3 as in Harps, Virginals, &c, Both theſe! 
have one and the ſame reaſon, tor they cauſe the $trzg to give a quicker| 
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|!ha}l produce a Diapaſor to the former ſtop, upon the fame String. 


[tart. | 
In the fraining of a String, the further It is ſtrained, theleſs ſuperſtrain-, 
ing gocth to a Note : For it requireth good winding of a String. betore it 
will make any Note at all, And in the ſtops ot Lutes, &c, the !:igher they 
go, the leſs diſtance is between the Frets. 

It you fill a Drizking Glaſs with Water, (cſpecially one (harp below, 
and wide abeve) ard tillip upon the Brim, or ourlides and after, empty 
part of the Water. and ſo more and more, and {till try the Toze by tillip- 
Irg 3 you ſhall tird the Toze fall, and be more Baſe, as the Glaſs 1s more 
cmpty. 


| 'He juſt and meafured Proportion of the Air percuſſed, towards the | 
| Baſenejs or Trebblene(s of Tores, is one of the greatelt ſecrets 1n the | 
Contemplation of Sounds. For it diſcovereth the true Corrcidence of | 


| Tones into Diapaſons, which is the return of the ſame Souzzd. And ſy of 


the Concords and Liſcords, berween the Uniſor and Diapaſon 5 which we | 
have touched before 1a the Experiments of Much, bit think fit to refine it 
here as a principal part of 581 Inquiry,touch:t” the Natzre of Sourrds, lt may ; 
be found Out 1n the Pro; oriion Of the Winding of String F, IN the Proportion 
of the Diſtance of Frets, and in the Proportion of the Concave ct Pipes, &c, 
But moſt commodioutly in tie jait of theſe, 

Try therefore the Winding of 1 Strizg once about, as ſoon as it is 
brought to that extenlion as wil: ic a Toze, and then of twice about, and 
thrice about, &c. And mark the fca!- ©r diilerence of the Rice of the Toxe, 
whereby you {hall diſcover in one. wa cfiets: both the Proportion of the 
Sound towards the Dimenſion of tic i#/inding, and the Proportion likewiſe 
of the Sourrd towards the String. 3s it is wore or Ief>itrained, But note that 
to mcaſure this, the way will be to take the Icrgthin a right line ofthe 
String, upon any Winding about of the eg. 

As for the Stops, you are to take the number of Frets, and principally 
the length of the Line, from the firſt ſtop of the String, unto ſuch a {top as 


Bur it will belt(as it is ſaid)appear in the Bores of Wind. Inſtruments; and 
theretore cauſe ſome half dozen Pipes to be made in length, and all things 
el{e a like, with a ſingle,double, and ſo one to a ſextuple Bore ; and ſo mark 
what fall of Tone every one giveth. But ſtil] in theſe three laſt inſtances 
you mult diligently obſerve, what length of String, or diſtance of Stop, or 
concave of Air, maketh what riſe of Sound. As in the Jaſt of theſe (which, 
#s welaid,is that which giveth the aptcſ{t demonſtration )you mult ſet down | 
what increaſe of Concave goeth to the making of a Note higher, and what 
of ewo Notes, and what of three Notes, and foup to the Dzapaſor : For 
then the great ſecret of Numbers and Proportions will appear, It is not 


unlike / 
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unlikely, that thoſe that make Kecorders, &c. know this already ; tor 
that they make them in Sets. And ikewife Be//-founders in fitting the 
tune of their Bells : So that enquiry may favetryal, Surely, it hath been 
oblirved by one of the Antiemts, that an empty Barrel knocked upon with 
the finger, giveth a Diapaſor to the Soxnd of the like Parrel ful}; But how 
'that ſhould be, 1 do not well underitand, for that the knocking of a Barrel 
full or empty, doth ſcarce give any Tore, | 

There is required ſome ſenlibic diffcrence in the Proportion of creat- 
ing, a Note towards the Sexrd it felt, which is the Paſlivez and that It 
be not too near. but at a diſtance: For in a Recorder, the three upper- 
molt holes yield one Tore, which 15a Note lower than the Tone of the 
firit three, And the like (nodoubt) 1s required inthe winding or ltopping 
0; SErings. | 
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[4 Here is another difftercnce of Sonunds, which we call Exterior and 

Interior. It is not Soft nor Loud, nor it is not Baſe, nor Trebble ;, nor 
it 15 not Axſical, nor Inmuſical, | hough it betrue, that there can be no 
Tore in an Interior ſound, but on the other (ide, 1n an Exterior ſound, there 
may bc both Muſical and Immyſical, We \ball therefore envmcrate them, 
rathcr than preciſely diſtinguith them 5 though tromake fome adumbration 
of ( that we mean ) the Interior, 1s rather an Irmpuiſron or Contuſion of 
the 4ir,than an E/yffon or Sedton of the fame Toasthe Percuſſion of the one 
rowards the other, dittcreth as a Blow diftercth from a Cur, 


In speech of an, the Whiſpering, (which they call Suſurras in La- 
tine, ) whether it be louder or ſofter, 1s an Interior Sound, but the Speaking 
ont, is an Exterior ſound: And therefore you can never make a Tone, 
nor ling in Whiſpering ; But in ſpeach you may. $0 Breathing, or Blow: 
ing by the Mouth, Bellowes,or Wind, (though loud ) is an Interior ſound ; 
but the blowing thorow a 77pe, or Concave {though ſoft) is an Exterior. 
So likewiſe, the greateſt Jinds, it they have no coarctation, or blow nt 
| hollow, give ang Jzterior (ound; The whiſtling or hollow Wind, yieldeth 
a ſinging, or Exterior ſound; the former being pent by ſome other 
Body, the Jatter being pent in by his own Denſity : And therefore we ſee, 
That when the wind bloweth hollow , it is a ſign of Rain; the flame, as it 
moveth within it felf,or is blown by a Bellows giveth a murmur or I»terior 
| ſound. 
yo There 1s no hard Body, but ſtruck againſt another hard Body, will yield" 
; an Exterior ſound, greater ot lefler infomuch, asif the Percaſſiox be over- 
; foft, it may induce anullity of ſouxd, but never an Interierſound; as when 

one treadeth fo ſoftly, that he is not heard. 
| Where the Air 1s the Percutient. pent or not pent, againſt a hardBody, 
It never givcth an Exterior ſound; as if you blow ſtrongly witha Bellows 
againlt a Wall, | 

Sounds (both Exterior and Interior) may be made as well by SyTjon as 

| by Emiſſion of the Breath; as in Whiſtling, or Breathing. 


'JT is evident, and 1t 1s one of the (trangeſt ſecrets in ſonnds: that the 
' P whole ſound is not in the whole Air onely, but the whole Soundis 
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aiſo in every ſmall Part of the Air.So that all curious diverlity of the Arti- 
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 culate ſounds of the voice of Man, or Birds will enter ata ſmall crany, in 


| Confuled, 


The »»equal agitation of the Winds, and the like, though they be ma- 
terial to the carriage of the Sownds, further or leſs way z yetthey do not 
confound the Articulatian of them at all, within that dittance that they cari 
be icard, though it may be, they make them to be heard leſs way, than in 


| a {ti11, as hath been part] y rouched, 


ſze that you may hear the Soxrd of a Preachers voice, or the like, when 
you cannot diſtinguilth what he fairh, And one Articalate ſonndwill cons 
found another, as when many ſpeak at once, 

In the Experiment of ſpeaking under Water, when the voice is reduced to 
ſach an extream exhility, yet the Artzculate ſounds ( wihchare the words) 
are not confounded as ha;h been ſaid, 

I conceive that an extream ſmal/, or an extream great ſound, can- 
\not be Articulate , buc that the Articulation tequireth a mediocrity of 
| ſound: For that the extr cam ſmall ſornd contoundeth the Articulation 
'by comtraFing, and the great ſownd by aifperſing ; and although 
(as was former'y faid) a Sound - rticulate, already created, will be con- 
traced into a {mall crany » yet the firit Artzcnlatzon requireth more di- 
menſ10n, | 

It hath been obſerved , that in a Roorr, or in a Chappel , Vaulted 
below, and Vaulted likewife tm the Roof, a Preacher cannot be heard ſo 


Over-grear diſtance cenfoundeth the Articulation of Sounds, as we| 


| 


well, as in the like places not ſo vaulted. The cauſe is, for that the ſub 
ſequent words come on, betore the the precedent words vaniſh + and there- 
fore the Articulate Soxxds are more confuled,though the groſs of the Sound 
be greater. | 

1 he 41otsons of the Tongne, Lips, Throat, Palate, &c. Which gotothe' 
making of the ſeveral Aiphabetical Letters are worthy inquiry, and perti- 
[nent to the preſent 1-quiſitzon of Sexnds : But becauſe they are ſubtil and 
long to deſcribe, we will refer them over, and place them amongſt the 
Experiments of Speech, The Hebrews have been diligent in it, and have 


for the Latins and Grecians, they have diſtinguiſhed between Semi. vowels 
and Mutes; and in Mutes, between Mute, Ternes, Media and Aſpirata, not 
amiſs, but yet not diligently eno;gh. For the ſpecial ſtrokes and woti- 
tions that create thoſe Sounds, they have little inquired; as that the 
Letters, B. P. F. Af. are not expreſſed, but with the contrat7ing or ſhut- 
ting of the Afonth ; thar the Letters N. and B. cannot be pronounced, but 
that the Letter N, will turninto Af. as Hecatonba will be Hecatomba. That 
AL, and 7, cannot be pronounced together, but P, will come between ;] 
as Ez2tus, is pronounced Emptns, and a number of the like : So that if 
'you enquire to the full, you will find, that to the making of the whole 
Aſph:let, there will be tewer femple Moticns required , then there are 
'Letrers. 

{ The Lungs are the moſt ſpongy part of the Body ,and therefore ableſt 
'to contra and dilate it ſelf ;* and where it contraCtcth it (elf, it expelleth! 
'the Azr, which thorow the Artire, Throat, and ſouth, maketh the Voice : 
'But yet Articxlation 1s not made, but with the help of the Tongue, Palate, 
'aad the reſt of thoſe they call Inflruments of Voice. 


aligned which Letters are Labral, which Dextal, which Guttaral, &c. As | 
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There is found a Similitude between the Sexnd that is made by Inazi} Oe 
' mate Bodies, or by Animate Bodies, that have no Voice Articulate, and dÞ 
' vers Letters of Articulate Voices > and commonly Men have given ſuch | 
names to thoſe Sounds as doallude unto the Articulate Letters. As Trems« 
bling of Water hath reſemblance with the Letter L. Quemching of Hot Metals \ 
with the Letter Z. Snarling of Dogs with the Letter RK. The Noiſe of Scritch-'| 
' Owls with the Letters Sh, Voice of Cats with the Dipthong Ex. Voice of | 
' Cuckow's with the Dipthong Ou, Sounds of Strings with the Letters Ng. So 
_ ifa Man{ for curiofity or ſtrangeneſsſake} would make a Puppet, or ) | 
other dead Body, to pronounce a Word : Let him conſider onthe one part, 
| the motion of the Inſtruments of Yoice;and on the other part,the like Sounds | 
made in Inanimate Bodies; and what Conformity there is, that cauſeth the | 
. |Similitude of Sounds ; and by that he may minilter light to that effect. | 
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32 LL Sounds (whatſocver) move ronnd, that is to fay, On! h——— 


all ſudes, Vpwards, Downwards, Forwards and Back-, in Confore, |\ 
wards: This appeareth in all Inſtances, touching the 
Sounds do not require to be conveighed tothe Senſe — 
ina Right line, as Vijibles do, but may be arched,though »hat Lines | 
bn RT ir be true they move ſtrongeſt in a Right line; which cakes, Oblick | 
nevertheleſs is not cauſed by the Rightreſſof the Line, but by the ſhortneſs Grraight, Up 
of the diſtance Linea reFos4 breviſſima.And therefore, weſee if a1Fal be be. wa Dewes | 
tween, and you {peak on the one [1de,you hear in the other - Which js not _ _ Back. 
becauſe the Sorrd palleth thorow the Wall, but arched over the Wal. wards, 
If the Sound be Stopped and Kepercuſſed, it cometh about on the other | 2 92+ 
ide, in an 0blick Line : So, 1f in a Coach,one hide of the Poot be down, and 293+ 
the other up, and a Begger beg on the cloſe fide, you would think that he: 
were on the open lide, So likewile, if a Be// or Clock, be (for example )' 
on the North-lide of a Chamber, and the Windows of that Chamber be 
upon the South : he that is in the Chamber, will think the Sound came from! 
the South. | 
Sonnds, though they ſpread round, ((o that there is an Orb, or ſpherical-| | 

Area of the Sound) yet they move ſtrongeſt, and go furthelt in the m—_ 204... \ 
Lines, from the firſt Local Impulſionof the Air. And therefore in Preach- | 
ig, you ſhall hear the Preachers voice better before the PnIpit than ſ 

hind it,or on the ſides, thoughit ſtand open. So a Harquebu:, or Ordnance | 
will be further heard forwards, from the mouth of the Prece,than back-| | 
wards, or on the {i1des. 


It may be doubted, that Sounds do move better downwards, than up-| »5 
| wards. Pulpits are placed high above the people : And when the Ancient 3" 
wy | F bs Ls, Generals ] 


UMI 


| - "©  _Namal th iftory: | 


| Generals ſpake to their Armies, they had cvera Mount of Furffcalt up, 
whereupon they ltocd. But this may be 1mputcd to the ſtops and obſtacles: 
which the voice mceteth with, when one ſpeaketh upon the level. But! 
| there ſeemeth to be more in itz tor it may be, that Sp3r:zual Species, both of 
| things viſible, and Sounds, do move better dowmrards than upwards. It is a 
| {trange thing,that two Men ftanding below on the ground, thoſe that be on 
the top of Pauls, ſeem much leſs than they aregand cannot be known: But 
to Mcn above, thoſe below ſeem nething fo much leflened, and may be 
known; yct It 15 true, Thar all things to them above, ſccm alſofomewhar 
contracted and better collected into figure z as Knots in Garderrs ſhew beſt | 
trom an upper Window or Tarras, | 
But to make an cxact tryal of it, Jet a Man ſtand in a Cha#ber, not. 
much above the Ground and ſpeak out atthe Window thorow a Trunch. to 
one {tanding cn the Ground, as ſoftly as hecan, the other laying his Far 
| cloſe to the Trazchs Then Via Ferſa, let the other ſpeak below, keeping the 
| ſame proportion of ſoftneſs ; and let him in the Chamber Jay his E ar to the 
Trunck. And this may be the apteſt means to make a Judgment, whether 
Sounds deſcend or aſcend better. 


2:6. 


3 2 . . - . . - 
3 it ot Fter that Sownd1s created (which is in a moment) we find it continu- 
in Conſort, A cth ſome ſma]l time, melting by little and little. In this there is a won 


om.» | derftul error amongſt Men, who takethis to bea Continuance of the firſt. 
Periſhing ef | Sound 3 whereas(1n truth) it is a Rexozation, and not a Continuance : For | 
Souuds 3 and | the Body percnſſed, hath by reaſon of the Percuſſion, a Tripidation wrought in 
_ _ the minute parts, and ſo reneweth the Percuſſion of the Air, This appeareth 
qaire ts their | manifeſtly , becauſe that the Melting Soxxd of a Bell, or of a ſtring ſtrucken, 
_ -<_s which is thought to be a Continuance, ceaſeth as ſoon as the Bell or ſtring | 
—* {are touched. As ina Virginal, as ſoon as ever the Jack falleth, and touch- 
cth the {tring.the ſound ceaſeth;and in a Bell,after you have chimed upon ir, 
if you touch the Bell, the Sound ceafeth, And in thisyou muſt diſtinguiſh, 
that there are twO Trepidations, The one Manifeſt and Local:as of the Bell, 
when itis Fenfilesthe other Secret,of the Minute parts,ſuch as is delcribed in 
the ninth Inſtance.But it is true,that the Local helpeth the Secret greatly, We 
feclikewiſe;that in Pipes, and other Wind Inſtruments, the Sound laſteth no 
longer than the breath blowerh, It is true, that in Organs there is a confu- 
{ed murmur for a while, after you have playcd, but that is but while the 
Bellows arc in failing, 


_— *' od » 


It is certain, that in the »oifſe of great Ordnance, where many are ſhot 
oft tgether,the Sound will be carried (at the leaf) twenty miles upon the 
| Land, and much further upon the W ater, but then it will come to the Ear; 
not in the inſtant of the ſhooting off, but it will come an hour, or more la- 
| ter - This muſt needs bea Cortinuance of the Firſt ſound z tor there 35 r.0 
Trepidation which ſhould renew it. And the touching of the Ordnance 
would not extingwifh the ſound the ſooner :. So that in great Sounds, the 
| continuance is more than momentany. 

To try exactly the time wherein Sound is delated, Let a Man ſtand ina 


TOQs . . 
P Steeple, and have with him a Taper, and Jet fome Veil be put before the | 
Taper, and let another Man ſtand in the Field a milc off - then let him in the 


| 
| 
| Steeple ſtrike the Bell, and in the ſame inltant withdraw the Veil,and fo let 


him in the Field tcll by his Pulſe,what diſtance of time there is between the 
Light ſeen, and the Sound heard : For it iscertain, That the Detation of 


| | Lighe 
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| Light is an inſtant, This may be tried in tar greater Giltances, allowing 
' greater Lights and Sounds, 

It is generally known and obſerved, that Light, and the 0Ljed of Sight, 219, 
: move ſwifter than Sound, for we {ce the fiſhot a piece is ſeen tconer 
, than the zoiſe 15heard. And in hewing W ood, it one be fome diſtance off, he | 
ſhall ſee the Arm lifted up for a ſecond {troke, betore he hear the xoiſe of the q 
firſt;and the greater the diſtance,the greater is the prevention-As we ſee in | 
Thunder,which is far off, where the Lightning precedeth che crack,a good 
ſpace, 
F Colours, when they repreſent themſelves to the Eye, fade not, nor melt| 1 i. 
not by degrees, but appear (til! in the ſame ſtrength » but Souzds melt, and 
vaniſh by little and little. he cauſe 1s, for that Co/oz»s participate nothing 
with the A40tion of the Aair,but Sounds do. And it 1s a plain argument that 
Sound participateth of ſome Local Motion of the Air, (as a caule Sine qu} 
on) in that it periſheth ſo ſuddenly - For in every Se&ion, or impulſion of 
the Air, the Air doth ſuddenly reſtore and reunite it ſelf, which the Water 


alſo doth, but nothing ſo (wittly. 
I; the tryals of the Paſſage, or not Paſſage of Sounds, you mult take heed experiments 


you miſtake not the paſſmg by the lides of a Body, tor the paſſ;»g thorow (in Conlort 
a Body; and theretore you muſt make the 1ntercepting Body very cloſe JS a 
' forSonnd will pals thorow a ſmall chink. lance 
| Where Sound paſleth thorow a hard, or cloſe Body (as thorow Water; f Smunds. 
thorow a Wall, thorow Metal, as in hawks Bells ſtopped, &c. ) the hard 312+ 
| or cloſe Body,mult be but thin and ſmall; for elſe it deadeth and cxtinguiſh- 
[eth the Sound utterly. And therefore, inthe Experiment of Speaking in 
Air under Water the voice mult not be very deep within the Water:tor then 
the Sound pierceth not. Soit you ſpeak onthe further ſide of a Cloſe Wal, 
if the Wal be very thick,you ſhall not be heard :And if there were an Hogs 
head empty, whereof the ſides were ſome two foot thick, and the Bungholc 
ſtopped. conceive, the reſounding ſound by the Communication of the out- 
ward Air,with the Air-within, would be Jittle or none, but onely you hal} 
hear the zoiſe of the outward knock, as if the Veſtel were full, 

It is certain, that in the paſſage of Sourds thorow hard Bodies, the Spirit] 213, 
or Pneumatical part of the hard Body it ſelf doth co-operate 3 but much 
better; when the lides of the hard Body are ſtruck, than when the perculli- | 


; On is onely within,without touch of the ſides. T ake therefore a Hawks Bell, 
| the holes {topped up.and hang it by a thred within a Bottle-Glaſs, and itop 
; the Mouth ofthe Glaſs very cloſe with Wax, and then ſhake the Glaſs, and 
ſee whether the Bell give any Soxuxdat all,or how weak?But note, that you 
| muſt inſtead of the Thred take a #ire, or elſe let the Glaſs have a great | 
Belly,leſt when you ſhake the Bel], it daſh upon the ſides of the Glals. 

It isplain that a very long and'down-right arch for the Sound to paſs, will 214. 
extinguiſh the Souzd quite, ſo that that Seurd, which would be heard over 
'a Wall, will not be heard over a Church; nor that Sound, which will be 
heard, if you ſtand ſome diſtance from the V Vall, will be heard if you | 


ſtand cloje under the V Vall. 
| Soft and Foraminous bodies, in the firſt creation of the Sound, will dead | 215. 


It 3 for the ſtriking againſt Cloth and Fur, will make little Sound, as hath 
| 


been ſaid:Bnt inthe paſſage of the Sound,they will admit 1t better than har= 
der bodies, as we ce that Curtains and hangings will not [tay the Souzds 
, much; but Glaſs windows, if they be very clcſe,will check a found more, 
\than the like thickneſs of Cloth.V Ve ſe alſo in the rumbling of the Belly, 
'how ealily the Soznd paſſeth thorow the Guts and Skin, F 2 [t| 
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Natural Hiſtory; 


It is worthy the inquiry, whether Great ſounds ( as of Ordnance or 


— 


Cranies. For the Subtilties of Articulate ſounds, (it may be) may paſs 
| thorow ſmall Cranies, nottonfuſed ; but the magnitude of the Sound (per. 
haps) not ſo well, 


He Aedinms of Sounds, are Air, ſoft and Porous bodies; alfo ater, 
and hard Bodies refuſe not altogether to be Aediums of Sounds. 
But all of them aredull and unapt Differexts, except the Ar. 


In Air, the thinner or drier Air, carricth not the Soxrd ſo well, as the 
more denſe 3 as appeareth in Night ſounds, and Evening ſounds, and 
Sounds in moiſt Weather, and Southern Winds, The reaton is already 
mentioned inthe Title of Aſajoration of Sounds : being, for that thin Air is 
better pierced, but thick Air preſerveth the Sound better from walt ; Let 
further tryal be made by hollowing in Miſts, and gentle ſhowers ; for (it 
may be) that will ſomewhat dead the Sound. 

How far forth Flame may be a Medium of Sound(eſpecially of fuch 
Sends as are created by Air, and not betwixt hard Bodies let it be tried 
in ſpeaking, where a Bonefire 1s between ; but then you muſt allow for ſame 
diltnrbance, the #oiſe that the Flame it ſelf maketh, 

Whether any other Liquors, being made Mediums, cauſe a diverſity of 
Sound trom Water, it may be tryed: As by the knapping ofthe Tongs, or 
{triking ofthe bottom of a Velel filled either with Milk or with Oy; 
which, though they be more light, yet are they more unequal Bodies than 
Air, 


of the Natures of the Mediums, we have now ſpoken ;, as for the Diſpoli- 
tion of the ſaid Mediums,zt doth conſiſt in the Penning,or not Penning 
of the Air 3 of which,we have ſpoken before in the Title of Delation of 


Experiments 
In Corſorr, 
what the F'- 
guresof the 
Vipes or Con- 
C.'ves, Or the 
Bodies of fe. 
rent conduce 

to theSound's 


22T. | 


| Scurdpeallah: As Straight, Crooked, Angular, Circular, &c. 


Sounds, It conſiſteth alſo in the Figure of the Concave, throwgh 
which it paſſeth. Of which, we will ſpeaknext. | 


Ow the Figures of Pipes or Concaves,through which Soxxds paſs, or of | 


other Bodies different 5 conduce to the variety and alteration of the 
Sourds ; either in reſpett of the Greater quantity, or leſs quantity of Air, 
which the Concaves receive z or inrelpeCt of the earry;ng of Sounds longer 
or ſhorter wayz or in reſpett of many other Circxmtances.they have been 
touchcd, as falling into other Titles. But thoſe Figures which we now are 
to ſpeak of, we intend to be, as they concern the Lizes,through which 


The Fiewre of a Fell partaketh of the Pyramis, but yet coming off, and 
dilating more ſuddenly.'1 he Figare of a Hunters horn, and Cornet, is oblick, 
yet they have likewiſe ſtraight Horns > which, it they be of the ſame bore 
with the 0blick,difier little in Soxrd.lavethat the (traight require ſomewhat 
a Stronger blalt, The Figures of Recorders, and Flutes, and Pipes, are 
ſtraight ; but the Recorder bath a leſs bore and a greater, above and below 
The Trumpet hath the Figare of the Letter S, which makeththat Purling 
\onnd.&c.Generally,the S1raight line hath the cleancit and roundeſtSownd, 
and the Crooked the more hoarle, and Jarring. 


Bells) become not more Weak and Exile, when they paſs thorow ſmall | 


A 


; 


þ 


| 


Of a Sirwows Pipe, that may have ſome four Flexions, tryal would be 


made, Likewiſe of a Pipe wade like a Croſs, open in the micſt « and fo 


likewiſe 
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[likewiſc of an angular Pipe 3 aud ſee what will be the effects theſe ſeveral | 
Sounds, And fo again of a Circular pipe: As if you take a Pipe pertect 
round, and make a hole whereinto you ſhall blow, and another hole not| | 
far from that ; but with a traverſe or ſtop between them : So that your 
breath may go the Round of the Circle, and come forth at the fecorid hole, 
You may try likewiſe Percaſſcors of ſolid Bodies of ſeveral Figures's As) | 
Globes, Flats, Cubes, Creſſes, Triangles, &c, And their Combinations ;38 Flat 
againſt Flat, and Convex againſt Convex, and Convex againſt Flax, &c. 
And mark well the diverfities of the Sounds. Try alto the ditterence in' | 
Sound of ſeveral Craſſutrdes of Hard bodies perculled, and take knowledge! | 
of the diverſitics ot the Sounds, _ I my ſelf have tried, That a Bet! of Gold | 
y:eldeth an excellent Sound, nut inferior to that of $iſver or Braſs, but ra-; | 
ther better, Yet we ſee thata piece of money of Gold, ſoundeth far more | 
flat than a piecc of money of Silver, | 
The Harp hath the Concave, not along the ſtrings, but a croſs the ſtrings; 
and no Inſtrument hath the Sound fo melting and prolonged, as the Iriſh | 
Harp. So as I ſuppoſe, that if a Yirgizal were made with a double Concave: 
the one all the length. as the Yirezzal hath, the other at the end of the 
firings as the Harpbath; it muſt needs make the Sound pertecter, and not 
fo ſhallow, and jarring. You may try 1t without any Sound-board along, 
(but onely Harp-wile, at one end of the ſtrings; or laltly,with a double Con- | 


| cave,at eachend of the ſtrings one. 
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Here is an apparent diverſity between the Species Viſeble and Andible, in'EXPeriments 


| this. 1 hat the Viſible doth not mingle inthe Medium, but the Audible'rouching che 
doth. For it we look abroad, we ſce Heaven, a number of Stars, Trct 8g of 
Hills, Men, Beaſts, at once; and the Species of the one, doth not confound; ""m=— 
{the other : But if ſo many Soxnds come from ſeveral parts, one of them 
| would utterly confound the other. So we ſee, that Voices or Conſorts of 
| Muſick do make a harfhony by mixture, which Colours do not. It is true 
nevertheleſs, that a great Light drowneth a ſmaller, that it cannot he ſeen; | 
as the Santhat of a Gloworm,as well as a great Sourddrowneth a lefler.] + 
And, I fuppoſe likewiſe, thatif there were two Latithorns 0*Giafs, the 
onz2 a Crimlin, and the other an Azure, and a Candle wi-hir: =icher of 
them, thoſe Coloured Lights, would mingle and caſt upon a VV hits: Paper, 
a Purple Colour. And evenin Coloxrgthey yield I faint and weak. mrx- 
{tare + for White Walls make Yooms more lightſome, than Black, 8c. - But 
[the cauſe of the Confaſtor in Sounds, and the Incopfuſton in Species Viſuble, is, | 
' For that the Sight worketh in right Lines, and maketh feveral Cores ; an | 
fothere can be no Coincidence in the eye, or Viſual Point - But Sounds that | j 
; move in oblick and arcuate Lines,mult needs encounter,and diſturb the one 
the other, 
| The ſweeteſt and beſt Harmony is, when every Part or Inſtrument 1s, 225, 
\not heard by it ſelf, but a conflation af them all, which requieth toſtand 
tome diſtance off, Eyen as it is inthe 217xrure ot perfumes, or the taking | { 
of the ſmells of1e eral Flowers in the Ajr. | 
The diſpoſition of the Air, inother gualities, except it be joyned with | 226, 
Sound, hath no great operation upon Sounds: For whether the Air be 
4ighfome or dark, hotor cold, quict or ſtirring, (except it be with zoiſe) 
{weet ſmellivg, or ſtinking, or the like; it importeth not much, Some petry 
alteration or difference it may make, | 
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But Sounds do diſturb and alter the one the other -: Somtimes the ore 
| drowning the other,and making it not heard;ſometimes the one jarring and 
|  diſcording with the other,and making a confulion;fometimes the one ming- 
[ling and compounding with the other, and making an harmony. 

| 228, | TwovVoices of like Loudneſs, will not be heard twice as far, as one of 
'themalone; and two Candles of like light, will not make thingsſcem twice 
| \as far off, as one, The caulic is profound, but it ſeemeth,that the Tmpreſſi- 
' 0x5 from tlie 0bje@s of the Senſes do Mingle reſpettively, every one with 
_ kind ;but not in propoi tion, as is before demoni*rated :And the reaſon 

may be, becauſe the firſt 1zzpreſſion, which is from Privative to ATive, (as 
fromsilexce to Noiſe, or from Darkneſs to I ight, ) is a greater degice, than 
from Leſs Noiſe, to More Noiſe, or from Leſs Light, to Alore Light. And the 
| reaſon of that. again may be,For that the Air, after it hath received a charge 
doth not receive a ſurcharge, or greater charge, with like appetite, as it 
| doth the firſt charge. As for the increaſe of Vertue generally, what propor- 
| rion it beareth to the increaſe of the Marter, it is a large Field, and to be 


handled by itſelf | 
229, | 


Experiments A LL Reflexions Concurrent, do make Sounds Greater J but if the Body | 


Rs —k that createth,cither the originalSoxrd,or the Refiexioz, be clean and 
Melivration of \{mooth, it maketh them ſweeter. Tryal may be made of a Late or Yjol,} 
—— with the Belly of poliſhed Brafs inſtead of Wood, We fee, that evenin the 

[open Air, the Wire-ſiring is ſweeterthan the String of Guts, And we ſee,} 
that for Refle@ion Water excelleth, as in Muſrck near the Water,or in Eccho's, 


230. | 
| It hath been tryed, that a Pipe, a litthe moiſtned on the infide, but yet 
ſo as there be no drops left, maketh a more ſolemn Sexzd, than if the Pipe 
were dry;but yet with a ſweet degree of Sibilation or Purling, as we touch- 
ed it betore inthe Title of Equal:ty-T he cauſes, for that all things parous, 
being ſuperficially wet, and ( as it were )Jbetweengry and wet, become aj 
little more even and ſmooth; but the PurlingCwhich muſt needs procecd of 
Incquallity )4I take to be bred between the ſmoothneſs of the inward Sur-} 
| face of the Fipe which is wet, and the reſt of the Wood of the Pipe, ugto 
which the wet cometh nor, but it remaineth dry. 
In Froſty weather , Muſick within doors ſoundeth better 5 which may 
be, byreaſonnot of the diſpoſition of the Air, but of the Wood or String of | 
the Inſtrument, which is made more criſp, and ſo more porous and hollow , 
{and we ſee that 01d Lutes ſound better than New,for the ſame realcnyzArd fo 
do Lute-ſtrings that have been kept long, 

Sound is likewiſe Meliorated by the Mingling of open Air with pert Air : 
Therefore tryal may be made of a Lxte or Yiol with a double Belly,making| 
another Belly with a knot over the ſtring ; yet ſo, as there be room enough 
for the ſtrings, and room cnough toplay below that Belly. Tryal may be 
Jmade alſo of an 7riſh-Yarp, with a concave on both ſides, whereas it uſcth 

to have it but on one ide. The doubt may be, leſt it ſhould make too much 
reſounding, whereby one Note would overtake another, 
2:2. It you (1ng into the hole of a Dram, it maketh the ſerging more ſweet, 
33 -n_—_; So | 
And ſol conceive it would, if it were a Sozg in Parts ſung into ſeveral] 
| 'Drums and for handſomnels and ſtrangenets fake, it would not be amil; 
to have a Curtain between the place where the Drums are, and the hearers, 
When a Sonrnd is created in theWind-Infiraments,berween the Breath and 


2 : 
on Air, yet If the Sourd be communicate with a more equal Body of the Pipe,| 
It 
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| hay 
it meForateth the Sound, For (no doubt) there would be a differing Sound 
in a Trumpet or Pipe of. Wood, and again, iv a Trampet or Pipe of Braſs 
{It viere good to try Recorders and Hunters [lorns of Braſs, what the 
Sound would be, | fag 
Sounds are meliorated by the Intenſion of the Senſe, where the common 
Senſe is colle&cd molt to the particular Senſe of Hearing, and the Sight ſul- 
pended: and therefore Sounds are ſweeter.( as well as greater, Jin the Night 
than in the Day; and, | ſuppole, they are ſweeter to blind men, thanto 
others: And 1t 1s manitelt, that between ſleeping and wakzng, (when all the 
Sexſes are bound and {yt(pended) Muſick is far lweeter than when one is fal- 


ly waking. 


T is athing ſtrange in nature, when it is attentively conſidered; How 
| | Children and ſome Birds learn to. imitate Speech. They take no mark 
' atall of the 240tion of the Mouth of him that ſpeaketh, for Birds are as well 
| taught in the dark, as by light. The Sounds of Speech are very curious and} 
exquilite z ſo one would think it were a Leſſon hard tolcarn, It 1s true, 
that it is done with time, and by little and little, and with, many Eflays and 
proffers : Fur all this diſchargeth not the wonder. It would make a Man 
think (though this, which we {hall ſay, may ſeem exceeding ſtrange) that! 
there 18 ſome Tranſmilſion of Spirits, and that the Spirits of the Zeacher put | 
in motion, ſhould work with the Spirits of the Learner, a pre-difpolition 
tooffer to imitate.and ſo to perfect the imritation by degrees, But ronching 
Operations by Tranſmiſſions of ſpirits (which is one of the highelt ſecrets in} 
Natare) we ſhall (peak in due place,'chietly when we come to __— of } 
Imagination. But as for Imitation, it is certain, That there is in Mcn, and | 
other Creatures,a pre.difpolition to Imitate, We ſee how ready Apes andi 
Monkies are to Imitate all motions of Man : And in the catching of Dot- 
trels, we ſec how the foolith Bird playeth the Ape in geſtures : And no 
Man ( in effe&t ) doth accompany with others, but he learneth{ ere he 
is aware) ſome Geſture, or Voice, or Faſhion, ofthe other, 

In 1n:itation of Sounds, that Man ſhould be the Teacher, is no.part of the 
matter : For Birds will learn one another, and there is no reward by feed - 
ing, or the like, given them for the imitation; And belides, you ſhall have 
Parrots that will not oncly i-itateVoices,but Laughing, Knocking,Squeakz 
ing of a Door uponthe Hinges, or of a Cart wheel, and (in effect) any o- 
ther zoiſe they hear, 

No Beaſt can imitate the ſpeech of Afar, but Birds onely : For the Ape| 
{it ſelf, thatisſorcady to im7tate Gtherwiſe, attaineth not any degree of z- 
' mit ation of Speech. It js irue,thatI have known a Dog, that if one howled | 
| In his ear, he wou!d fall a howling a great while, Whatlhould be the aptneſs 
; of Birds, in compariſon of Beaſts, to imitate the Speech of Man, may be fur- 

ther inquired. We ſee that Beaſts have thoſe parts, which they count the 
Inſiruments of Speech, (as Lips, Teeth, &c.) liker unto Man than Birds. As 
for the Neck, by which the 7hroat paſleth, we ſee many Beaſts have it for the 
(length, as much as Birds. What better Gorge, or Attire, 6zrds have, may be 
further inquired. The Birds that are known to be ſpeakers, are, Parrots, 
Pyes, Jaws, Daws, and Kavens: Ot which, Parrots have an adunque Bill, but 
the rel(t not. | 

But I conceive, that the aptreſs of Birds is not ſo much in the coxfor- 
(zrity of the Organs of Speech, as in their Xitention. For Speech mult come 

by Hearing and Learning and Pzrds give more heed, and mark Sounds 
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| more than Beaſts; becaute naturally they arc more delighted with them, 
| and practiſe them nftorc, as appeareth in their 8i7gizg. Welee alſo, that 
| thoſe that teach Birds to (ng, do keep them waking, to increaſe their 
' attevtion. We ſee alſo, that Cock birds, among Singing birds, are ever 
the better f2ers, which may be, becauſe they are more lively and liſten 
{ MOTEC, 7 

Lubo; and Intention tO Imitate voices doth conducemuch to I,mitation 7 | 
| Agd thercfore we ce, that therc be certain Paytomim, that will repreſent 
| the Voices of Players of Trterludes,ſo to lite, as if you tc them nor, you 
| would think they were thoſe Players them:c]ves, and fo the Yoices of other; 
| men that they hear. = : vl 
| There have been fome that could cuuntertcit the diffance of Voices, 
(which is a jecondary obje of Hearing) in ſuch ſort ; &: win they ttand 
Faſt by you, you would think the Speccs came trom atar oft, in a feartyl 
' manner, How this is done, may be further enquired 3 burl ice no great 
| ule of it, but for Impoſture, in counterfeiting gholts or ſpirits, 


| 
| 


| 
\ 


cre be three kinds of RefleFions of Sounds: a Refi: ion Concurrent a 
| Refle@ ion Tterant, which we call Eccho, and 2 Swper-reflegtior, or an 
' Ercho of an Eccho, whereof the firſt hath been handled in the 73zle of 'Mag- 
\ zitade of Sounds, The latter two we will now ſpeak of. 


m—_— 


The RefleFion of Species Viſible by Mirrors, you may command, becauſe 
paſling in Right Lines they may be guided to any point? but the RefledFion 
of Soxnd;, is hard to maſter, becauſe the Sound hiling great ſpaces in Arch= 
ed 1 jncs, cannot be ſo guided, And therctorc,we ce, there hath not been 
praftifed any means to make Artificial Eceho's, And no Egcho already 
known, rcturneth in a Very narrow roGm, 
| te natuzal Feehbo's are made upon Walls, Woods. Rocks, Hills, and 
; Banks: As for Waters being near, they make a Concurrent Ecchg;, but 
' being further off, (as upon a large Rzver) they make an 7terant Fechs : 
'For tke'e 'ts no diflerence between the Concurrent Feeko, and the Tteraxt. 
but the quickneſs or {lowneſs of the return, But there js no doubt, but 
' Water doth help the Delation of Ecco, as well as it helpeth the Deiation of 


Original Sounds, 


| I: is certain (as hath been formerly touched, ) that if you ſpeak thorow 
ja Truth, ſtopped at the further end,you itzl! ind a tf return upon your 
| moVt, but no-Soundatal!. Ihe Caxſe 1s, for that the Clojerreſs, which pre- 
{ſerv<th the Original, is not able topreferve the Keficed Send + belides, 
har Fcelo's are feldome created, but by loud Sour:ds. And theretore there | 
[151 hope of Artificial Eccho's in Air, ent ina nar. uw concave, Never- 
'thelcfs it hath been tryed, that,one leaning over a Fell of \ werit'y ive fa. 
'thom cop, and ſpeakivg, though bur ſoftly, (yct not ſo ſoft as a whiſper 
{rhe Jater returned a good audible Eccho; It would be tryed, whether] 
[fpcaxing In Caves Where there 1s no ittue, ſave where you ſpeak, will not 
| yicld Eerbo's as Wells do, | 
The Eccktocometh as the Orjginal Sound doth ina round Orb of Air - Tt 
; were good to try the creating of the #echo, where the Body reperculiing 
'maketh an Angle : As againſt the Return of a Wall, &c, Alſo we ſce thas 
'ir: Afirrors, there 1s tlic like Angic of Incidence, trom the ObjcEt to the 
 Glats,and from the Claſs to the Eye, And,jit you {trike a Be//lide-Jong, not 


full upon the Surface,the rebound will be as much the contrary Way 3 Whe- 
ther 
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ſo knowledge would be taken, whether Eccho's, as wellas Original ſounds, 
be not {trongeit near hand. | 

1here be many places, where you ſhall hear a number of Fcchg's one 
after another; and it is, when there1s variety of Hil{s or Woods.lome nearer, 
ſome further off: So that the return from the further,being laſt created, will 
be likewiſe laſt heard. 

As the Yoice goeth round, as well towards the back, as towards the 
front of him that ſpeaketh 3 ſo likewiſe doth the Eccho, for you have many 
Back=Ecchosto the place where you ltand. 

To make an Eccho that will report three, or four, or fivewords 
| diſtinctly, it is requiſite, that the Body repercnſſung be a good diſtance 
off: For if it be near, and yet not fo near, as to make a Concurrent 
Fccho, it choppeth with you upon theſudden, Itis requiſite likewiſe, 
that the Air be not much pert : For Air, at great diſtance, pert work. 
 eth the ſame effe&t with Air, at large, ina ſmall diſtance, And there. 
fore in the Tryal of Speaking in the Wed, though the Well was deep, 
the Yoice came back ſuddenly, and would bear the report but of two 
words. 

{ For Ecchos upon Eccho's, there is a rare inſtance thereof in a 
place, which I will now exactly defcribe, It is (ome Three or four 
Miles from Paris, near a Town called Paxt-Charenton ; and ſome Bird- 
bolt ſhot or more from the River of Seaz, The Room is a Chappel, 
or ſmall Charch; the Walls all ſtanding, both at the ſides, and at the 


{tanding 5 the Roof all open, not fo much as any Embowment near 


ther there be any ſuch reſelience in Eccho's (that is, Whether a Man ſhall 
hear better, if he ſtand alide the Body repercuſling, than if he ſtand where 
he ſpeaketh,or any where ina right line between)may be tried; Tryal like. 
wiſe would be made, by ſtanding nearer the place of repercufling, than he 


EE 


that ſpeakethz and again, by ſtandivg turther off, than he that ſpeaketh, and 


ends; two rows of Pillars after the manner of Itles of Chwrches, alſo 


any of the Walls :left, There was againlt every Pillar, a ſtack of Bil. 
lets above a Mans height, which the Watermen, that bring Wood! 
down the Seay, in Stacks, and not in Boats, laid there (as it feemeth ) 
for their eale. Speaking at the one end, } did hear it return the Voice 
[Thirtcen ſeveral times; and I have heard of others, that it would re- 
turn Sixteen time 5s; forl was there about three of the Clock in the after. 
noon; and it is beſt, ( as all other Eccho's are) in the Evening, It is 
manifeſt, that it is not. Eccho's from feveral places, but a Zofſing of the 
Voice, as a Ball too and fro; like to Refle&ions in Looking<Glaſſes 3 where 
if you place one Glaſs before, and another behind, you ſhall ſee the Gl:ſ7 
behind with the 7-age, within the Glaſs before: and again , the Glaſz 
before in that : Aud divers ſuch S»per-RefleFions, till the Species ſpeciez at 
laſt die - For it is ever yreturnweaker, and more ſhady. Inlike manner, 
the Yoice inthat Chappe/, createth Speciers ſpecies, and maketh ſucceeding 
Super-RefleFionsz for it melteth by degrees, and every Aefie@iop 1s 
weaker than the former - So that, if you ſpeak three words 5 It will (per- 
haps) ſome three times report you the whole three words » and then the 
two latter words for ſometime, and then the laſt word alone for ſome- 
time, ſtill fading and growing weaker, And whereas in Fcehg's of 
one return, it is much to hear Four or five words. In this Eccho of 
ſv many Returns upon the matter, you kear above Twenty words for 
three. 
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| Obſerved to be, if you ſtand between a Heyſe and a Hz, and lure towards 


| 


= — 


The like Eccho upon Eccho, but onely with two reports, hath been 


the Hil, For the Howſe will give a Back-Eccho 3; One taking i from the 0- 
'| ther, and the latter the weaker. 
| There are certain Letters, that an Eccho will hardly expreſs : As $ for| 
| one, eſpecially being principal ina word. I remember well, that when 
| went to the Eccho at Pont: Charenton, there was an 01d Pariſtan that took it 
to be the Work of Spirits, and of good Spirits, For (laid he) call Satan, 
and tbe Eccho will not deliver back the Devils name : But will fay, Vat'en, 
| which is as much in Frezch, as Apage, or Avoid. And thereby I did hap to 
(find, that an Eccho would not returns, being but a Hiſting and an Intertor 
Sound, 

Eccho's are ſome more ſudden, and chop again, as ſoon as the Voice 15 
delivered, as hath been partly ſaid-others are more delibcrate,that is, give 
more ſpace between the Yoice and the Eccho, which is cauſed by the Local 
nearneſs or diſtance : Some will report a longer train of words, and ſome a 
ſhorter : Some more loud (tull as }oud as the 0riginal, and ſometimes more 
loud) and ſome weaker and fainter, 

Where Eccho's come from ſeveral parts, at the ſame diſtance, they muſt 
needs make (as it were) a Quire of Ecebo's, and ſo make the Report greater, 
and even a continued Eccho; which you ſhall tind ir tome Hzlls that ſtand 
encompaſled, Theatre-like, 

it doth not yet appear, that there is Refra&ion in Sounds, as well as in 
Species Viſible, For I do not think, that if a Sound (hould paſs through di 
vers Mediums,as Air, Cloath,Wood, it would deliver the Soundin a diftering 
| place, from that unto whichit is deferred ; which is the proper effec ot 
Refraction,But Aajoration, which is alſo the V Vork of Refra@ ion, appear- 
eth plainly in Soxzds,(as hath been handled at full) but it is not by diverli- 
ty of Mediums, 


E bave 0bjter, for Demonſtrations ſake,uſed in divers Tuſtances,the 


—_ But we think good now to proſecute that Compariſon more 
ful, 


6 \ 
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| Conſents of Vilibles and Audibles. 


: 
PO of them ſpread themſelves in Round, and fill a whole Floor or Ob 
| unto certain Limits ; and are carried a great way, and do languiſh, and 
| —_ by degrees, according to the Diſtance of the Objects from the Sen- 
ories, | 
| Both of ther have the whole Species in every ſmall portion of the Air 
'or Medi, (0 as the Species do pals through ſmall Cranies, without con- 
fufion: As we ſee ordinarily in Levels, astothe Eye 3 and inCranies, or 
Chinks, as to the Sound. 
Both of them are of a ſudden and eaſie Generation and Delation, and like- 


wile periſh ſwiftly and ſuddenly; as if you remove the Light, or tonch the 
Bodies that give the Sounds, 


Examples of the Sight, and Things Viſible, to illuſtrate the Nature of | 


Foth 


— 
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Both ot them do Kecerwe and carry exquiſite, and acurete differences; 258, | 
as of Colours, F iguics, Nictions, Ditlances, in Vifivies 3 aud of Aiticulate 
Voices, T ones, Songs, and Quavcrings 1n Audibles, 

Both of them in their Vertue and Working, do not appear to exit ary] 259. 
Corporal ſul ſt ance into their Medinnrs, 01 an Orb of rheir Vertuez neither 
again to rae or ſtir any evident Local 76ticn 1 ther Mediums as they pats; 
bur onely to carry certain Sprritual Species, The pertect knowledge of the 
cauſe whereof, being hithcrro ſcarcely attained, we ſhall ſcarch and hardlc 
10 due place. 

both ot them feem not to Gererate Or Prodnceany other Fed inNa-| 260, 
tare, but ſuch as appertazncth to their proper Objects and Scents, and are 0- 
ther wiſc barren. 

But both of them, in their own proper attion, do work three manifeft| 267, 
Ege#s. The firlt, in that the firopger Spieces drotrneth the lefjer : As the] 
1ght of the Sun, the light of a Glow-worm, the report of an Ordnance, the 7 
Voice. Lhe ſecond, in that an 0bje& of ſurcharge or exceſs, deſtroyeth the | 
Senje : As the light of the Sun the eye, a violent found (near the tar), the 
Hearing. The third, 1n that both of them will be reverberate : As in Alir- | 
rors, aud nEccho's, | 

Neither of them doth deſtroy or hinder the Species of the other, al | G4. 
though they excoxnter mn the lame Azediun: As Light or Colcur hindernot 
Seund. NOr e contra, 

Both ot them affet? the Senſe in Living Creatures, and yicld Objets of| 263, 
Pleaſure ard aiſhike, yr nevertheleſs, the Objeds of them do allo (if it 
be well oblerved)atlett and work upon dead things; namely ſuch, as have | 
lome contormity with the Organs of the two Senſes: As Fiſibles work up 
ona Looking glaſs, which 1s)ke the Pupil of the Eye; and Axdibles upon | 
the places os Ece Eo, which rc{cmble, in ſome ſort, the cavcrn and {rructure 
of the Ear. 

Both of thum Co diverſly work, as they have their Medium diverſly 264 | 
diſpoſed. So a Ticmbling a.edium (as imoak) maketh the objcEt feemto! : 

tremble; and a Riling or t alling 2;edinm (as Winds) maketh the Sounds to | 
rife or tall, | | 

To beth, the AMedinm, which is the moſt propitious and conducibles is, 265. 
Air 3 t or Glas or Water, & c. are not comparable, | 

In both ot them, where the Obje& 7s fine and accurale, it conduceth! 266, 
much to have the Sexſe intentive, and ered ; infomuch, as you contract! 
your eye, When you would ice {barply,and ereCt your ear, when you would) 
hear attentively » which in Bealts, that have cars moveable is moſi' 


' 


maniic{t, | 
The Peams of Light, when they are nmultiplied and conglo merate,, 267. 

gencrate keat 3 which is a different action, from the aCtion of Sight : And! 

the Maitiplication and Conglomeration of Sounds, doth generate an ex-' 

tream Karefa@jon of the Air ; which is an ation materiate, differing from, 

- theaCtion of Sound. If it be true (which 1s anctently reported) that Bards, 

with grcat ſhouts, have faln down. | 
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of a perſon very credible, (who himſelf was cured of a Cataratt in one of 


other error may be, For that the 0bje@ of Sight doth ſtrike upon the Pupi/ 


Natural Hiſtory ; 


Difſents of Viſibles and Audibles, 


He Species of Viſibles, ſeem to be Emiſſ;ons of Bears from the ObjedT | 
ſeenalmolt like Odors,ſave that they are more incorporcal ; but the 
Species of Audibles,ſcem to participate more with Local Motion,like Percuſ-| 
fons orImpreſſions made upon the Azr.So that whereasall Bodies do ſeem to 
work in two manners, Either by the Communication of their Natures, or by 
the impreſſions and Signatures of their X/otions. The Diffuſion of Spectes | 
Fiſible (cemeth to participate more of the tormer Operation,and the Species ; 
\ Audible of the latter. 
The Species of Audibles ſeem to be carried more manifc{tly thorow the 
Air, than the Species of Viſebles: For (1 conceive ) that a contrary ſtrong 
Wind willnot much hinder the ſight of Yiſebles, as it will do the hearing of 
Sounds, 
T here is one Difference above all others, between 7/Viſebles and Audiles, 
f that is the moſt remarkable as that whereupon many ſmaller diffcrences 
do depend; Namely, that Yiſbles (except Eights) are carried in Right Lines, 
and Audibles in Arcuate Lines, Hence it cometh to pats, that Yiſebles do 
[not intermingle and confound oneanother, as hath been ſaid before, but 
Sounds do. Hence it cometh, that the ſolidity of Bodies doth not much 
hinder the ſight, ſothat the Bodies be clear, and the Pores in a Right Line, 
as in Glaſs, Cryſtal, Diamonds, Water, &c. But a thin Scarfor Handker- 
chief, though they be Bodies nothing ſo ſolid, hinder the Sight : whereas 
(contrariwiſe) theſe Porous Bodies donot much hinder the Hearing, but | 
ſolid Bodics do almoſt ſtop it, or at the leaſt attenuate it, Hence alſo it 
cometh, that tothe Refic&#;on of Viſebles, {mall Glafles ſuffice, but tothe 
Reverberation of Audibles are required greater ſpaces,as hath likewiſe been 
ſaid before. 

Viſebles are ſeen further off, than Sourds are heard 3 al!owing neverthe- 
leſs the Rate of their Bigneſs: For otherwile, a Great $0:12:4 will be heard 
further off, than a ſmall Body lcen. 

1iſeb!es require (generally) ſome diſtance between the 0bje@, and the| 
E3e to be better ſeen; whereas in Audibles, the nearer the approach of the 
Sound is to the Senſe, the better ; but in this, there may be a donble error, 
The one, becauſe to geeirg there is required Light,and any thing that tonch- 
cth the Pwpil of the Fye (all over) excludeth the Light, For I have heard 


his Eyes) that while the Silver-needle did work upon the Sight of his Eye, 
to remove the Film of the CataraQ, he never ſaw any thing more clear or 
perfect, than that white Necdle - Which (no doubt) was, becauſe the Nee- 
dle was lefſer than thePwpil of the Fye,and fo took not the Light from it.The 


of the Eye, directly withour any interception 5 Whereas the Cave of the Ear 
doth hold off the Soxnd a little from the Organ : and fo nevertheleſs there 
is ſome Diftance required in both. 

Viſibles are ſwifter carried tothe Sexſe, than Andibles ; as appeareth in 
Thunder and Lightning Flame, and Report of a Piece ; Motion of the 


Air, in hewing of Wood, All which have been ſet down heretofore, but 
are proper for this Title, 
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{as indudibles ,For foul Sights do rather diſpleaſe,in that they excite theme- 
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I conceive alſo,that the Speczes of Audibles,do hang longer inthe Air than 
[thoſe of Yiſibles : For althonpheven thole of 73{bles do hang ſome time, 
[as we ſce in Kings turned, that (hew like ſpheres, In Lute-ſtrings hilipped, a 
| Firebrand carried a long, which Ilcaveth a train of light behind it, and 1h 
the Twilight,and the like - Yet I conceive that Souncs,ftay longer becauſe 
[they are carried up and down with the Wind ; and becaule of the diſtance 


of the time in Ordnance diſcharged, and heard twenty miles off, 
In Yiþbles there are not found objects {0 odious and Ingrate to the Sexſe, 


| mory of foul things,than inthe immediatcObjets, Artd therefore inPi@ures, 
thoſe foul Sights do not muchottend ; but in Audibles,the grateing of a Saw 
whefſit is ſiarpned,doth offend ſo nmch,as it ſetteth theTeeth on edge zand 
any of the Harſh Diſcdrds in AMuſicks, the Ear doth itraitwayes refuſe. 
{ In7/ſibles, after great light, if you come ſuddenly into the Dark, or con= 
'trariwiſe out of theDark into a Glaring I ioht. The eye is dazeled for a time, 
! and the $7ght confuſed, but whether any ſuch cticct bgafter great Sonnds,or 
aſter a Deep filence may be better enquired. It is iF old Tradition, that | 
| thoſe that dwell near the Catara@Fs of Nilus, are {trutken deat :But we find 
{no fach effect in Cannoniers,norMillexs,nor thoſe that dwell ypon Bridges. 
| Itſeemeth, that the Tzepreſſion of Colour is ſo weak,as it worketh not, but 
; by a Cone of direct Beams, or right Lines,whereof the Bafis is in the Object | 
/and theVertical point in theEye:So as there 1sa corradiation and conjunCti- | 
; on of Beams 3and thoſe, Beams 10 tent forth, yet are not of any force tg 
' beget the like borrowed or ſecond Beams, except it be by Reflexion,where:- | 
' of we ſpeak not, For the Beams paſs and give little tincture to that Air ; 
; which 1s adjacent 3 which if they did, we ſhould ſee Colours out of a right | 
line, But as this is in Colexrs,1o otherwile it is in the Body of Light. For when | 
there is a Skreeg between the Candle and the Eye, yet the Lzght paſleth 
'to the Paper whereon one writeth, ſo that the Light is ſeen where the body 
| of the Flame is not ſeen; and where any Colour (itit were placed where the | 
; body of the Flame is would not be een, I judge that Sond is of this latter | 
| nature : For when two are placed on both ſides of a Wall, and the voice | 
1s heard, I judge it is not onely the Original Scrrd, which patleth in an Ar- | 
' ched line ; but the ſound, which paſlcth above the Wall ina Right line, be. 
| getterh the like Motion round about it, as the firſt did, though more weak, 


L 


A L1 Concords and Diſcords of Muſick are(no doubt )Sympathies and Anti- 
| pathies of Sounds and fo(likewiſe Jin that Afuſeck, which we call Broker: 


' Muſsck,orConſortMuſick;lome Conſort: ofInftruments are ſweeter than others 
| (a thing not ſufficiently yet obſerveds)as the 7riſh-Harp andBaſe=Y3ial agree 
| well;the Recorder andStringed Mafick agree well;Organs and theYoice agree 
; well, &c.But the Virginals and the Late, or the Welch-Harp and Iriſh-Harp, 
or theYoice andPipes alone,agree not ſo well-but for theMeloration of Mx- 
fickgthere is yet much left(in thisPoint ofExquiſiteConſorts)to try &enquire 


There is a common obſervation, that ifa Lxte or Vial be laid upon the, 
back with a ſmall ſtraw upon one lide ofthestrings,and anotherLyete or Yial 
be laid by it;and inthe other Late orV:ialtheUrniſon to that ſtring be ſtruck- 
.en,it will make the {ring move;which will appear both to theEye,and by the 
ſtraws falling oft, The like will be if the Diapaſor or Fight to that ring be 
{trucken, either in the ſame Lxte or Vial, or in others lying Þy:But in none 


of theſe there is any report otS9und that can be diſcerned, but only Motion. 
G | It 
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It was deviſed, that a ial ſhould have a Lay of Wire-ſ{trings below, 
as cloſe to the Belly as a Lute, and they the $#rings of Guts mounted up- 
on a Bridge, as in ordinary Yals 3 to the end,that by this means, the upp 
Strings ſtrucken,ſhonld make the lower reſound by Sympathy,and ſo make) 
the /»ſick the better 3 which, if it be to purpoſe, than Sympathy worketh 


as well by report of Sound,as by Motion. But this device, } conceive, to be 
\ofnouſe,becauſe the upper$Strings which are {topped in great variety ,can- 


ied before.) For as the ſight of the Eye is like a Chryſta],or Glaſs, or Water; 


not maintain a Diapaſen or Uniſon withthe lower, which are never ſtop- 
pcd,But ifit ſhould be of uſe ar all,it muſt be in Izſtruments which have no 
ſtops, as Virginals and Harps ; wherein tryal may be made of two rows of 
Strings, diſtant the one from the other, 

The Experiment of Sympathy may be transferred (perhaps? fronts 7n- 
[iruments of Strings. to other Mſtruments of Sound. Asto try if there were 
in one Steeple two Bells of Uniſon, whether the ſtriking of the one would 
move the other , more than if it were another accord : And fo in 
Pipes:(if they be of eqyal bore and Sond )wherher a littleStraw or Feather 
would move in the off Pipe, when the other is blown at an Uniſore. 

It ſeemeth both in” Ear and Eye, the Inſtrument of Senſe hath a Sympa- 
thy,or Similitude with that which giyeth the Kefiexion(as hath been touch- 


lo is the Far a ſinuous Cave with a hard Bone, to ſtop and reverberate 
the Sound : Whichis like tothe places that report Eccho's. 


Hen a Man yewneth, he cannot hear ſo well. The cauſe is, for that 
the Membrane of the Ear is extended ; and ſo rather caſteth off } 
the Sound than draweth it to. ; 


We hear better when we hold our Breath, than contrary, inſomuch, as 
in all liſtening to attain» a Sound a far off, Men hold their Breath. The 
canſe is, for that inall Expiration the motion is outwards, and therefore 
rather driveth away the voice than drawethit : And befides, we fee that 
in all Lator to do things with any ſtrength,we hold the Breath ; and liſten- 
ing aftcr any Soued that is heard with difficulty, is a kind of Labor. 

Let it be tryed, for the Help of the Hearing, ( and I conceive it likely 
to ſucceed ) to make an Inſtrument like a Turel ; the narrow part whereof 
may be ofthe bigneſs of the hole of the Ear ; and the broader end much 

[larger like a Ze/ at the skirts, and the 1cngth half a foot or more, And let 
[the narrow end of it be ſect cloſe tothe Ear. And mark whether any Sound 
'abroad in the open Air, will not be heard diſtindtly from further diſtance, 
,than without that Inſtrument;being(as it were)anEar ſpe@ acle. And Ihave 
!hcard there is in Spain anIzſtrument in ufc to beſet to the Ear that belpeth 
ſomewhat thoſe that are thick of Hearing, 

| If the Mowth be ſhut cloſe, nevertheleſs there is yielded by the Roof 
jof the Mouth, a Murmur ſuch as is uſed by Dumbmen : But if the Noſtrils 
jbe Iikewile ftopped, noſach Murmur can be made, except it be in the bot- 


tom of the Pallate towards thethroat, V Vhereby it appeareth manifeitly, | 
that a Sound in the Mouthy except ſuch as aforeſaid, if the 44outh be {top- | 


ped, pa{lcth from the Palate throughthe No#trils. 


T He Repercuſſioe of Sounds ( which we call Ecchs) is a greatargument 
| of the Sparitual Eſſence of Sounds. For it it were Corporeal, the Reper- 


 Nawradl H iftory-; : | 


cuſſion ſhould be created in the ſame manner,and by like Teftruments with! 
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Century IV. 
'the Original Sound : But we ice what a number of Exquiſite Inſtruments 


muſt concur inſpeaking of words, whereof there is no ſuch ma tter in the 
returning of them, but onely a plainſtop, and repercuſſzor. 


The exquiſite Differences of Articulate Sounds, carried along in the 
Air, ſhew that they cannot be Signatures Or Impreſſions in the Air, as hath 
been well refuted by the Antients, Forit is true, that Seals make excel- 
lent Impreſtions, and ſo it may be thought of Soxzds in their firſt genera- 
tion : But then the Delation and Continnance of them, without any new 
ſcaling ſhew apparently they cannot be Impreſhons, 

All Sounds are ſuddenly made, and do ſuddenly periſh but neither that, 
nor the exquiſite Differences of them, is matter of ſo great admiration | 
For the Quaverings, and Warblings inLutes, and Pipes are as ſwift 5 and 
the Tongue (which is no very fine Inſtrument) doth in ſpeech, make no 
fewer motions,' than there be letters in all the words which are uttered. 
But that Sox-ds ſhouid not onely be ſo ſpeedily generated, but carried fo 
far every way, in ſuch a momentany time, deſerveth more admiration. As 
for example, If a man ſtand in the middle of a Field, and ſpeak aloud 
he ſhall be heard a Furlong in round, and that ſhall be in articulate Sounds, 
| and thoſe ſhall be entire in every little pottion of Air , and this ſhall be 
done in the ſpace of leſs than a minute. 

The Sudden Generation and Periſhing of Sounds, muſt be one of theſe 


. two ways - Either, that the Air ſuffereth ſome force by Sond, and then re- 
 ſtoreth it ſelf as Water doth 5 which being divided, maketh many circles, 
| till it reſtore it ſelf to the Natural confiſtence , or otherwile, that the Air 
| doth willingly imbibe the Sound as gratefal, but cannot maintain it 3 for 
that the Air hath (as it ſhould ſeem) a ſecret and hidden appetite of receiv- 
ing the Sound at the firſt ; but then other groſs and more materiate quali- 
ties of the Air ſtraight ways ſuffocate it,like unto Flame which 1s generated 
with alacrity,but {traight quenched by the enmity of the Air, or other Am. 
| bient Bodies, 


| Therebe theſe Differences (in general) by which Sounds are divided 3 
|, Myſtical, Tormufical. 
| Trebble, Baſe. 
. Flat, Sharp. 
Soft, Lowd. 
Exterior, Interior, 
. Clean, Harſh, or Purling. 
Articulate, Inarticulate. 


Ny a= >w wv 


We haveJaboured (as may appear)in this Inquiſition of Sound: diligent- 
ly 3 beth becaufe Sound is one of the moll hidden portions of Natire 
(as Welaid inthe beginning) and becauſe it is a Yertze may be called 
Incorporeal and Immateriate, whereof there be in Nature but few. Be- 
I1des, we were willing (now in theſe our firſt Centuries) to make a pat 
tern or preſident of an Exa@ Tnquiſitionand we ſhall do the like here- 
after in ſome other ſubjects which requireit. For wedefire that Men 
{ould learn and perceive how ſevere a thing the true Inquiſition of 
Nature 1s ; and ſhould accuſtom themſelves by the light of particulars, 
to cnlarge their mindes to the amplitude of the World ; and not to 
reduce the World to the narrownels of their Minds. 
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lhe Operations \melteth Bodies that keep in their Spirits, 4s in divers LiquefaGions ; and 


of Heat and 
Time, 


T conduceth unto Log Life,and to the more placide Motion of the Spi- 


| Natural Hiſtory 


ml 


Etals give Orient and fine Colours in Diſſolution 4 as Gold giveth an 
MM cxeciia Yellow , @2*ick-ſver an excellent Green, 7; giveth an 
excellent Azure- Likewiſe in their PutrefaFions, or Ruſts as Vermilion , 
Verde-greaſe, Biſe, Cirrus , &c, And likewiſe 1a theis Yitrifications, The 
Cauſe is, for that by their ſtrength of Body, they are able to endure the 
Fire. or Strong-waters, and to be put into an equal-polture, and again, to | 
porn part of their principal ſpirit - Which two things (<qual poſture, 
and quick Spirits ) are required chiefly, to make Colours lightſome, 


'Þ rits, which thereby do leſs prey and conſume the Juy ce of the-Body-: 
cither that Aſers aft ions be free and voluntary,that nothing be done in wits 
minerva, but ſecundum genium;, or onthe other ſide, that the AGions of | 
Men be full of Regulation, and commands within themſelves : For then the 
victory and pertorming of the command, giveth a good diſpoſition to the} 
Spirits, eſpecially if there be a proceeding from degree to degree, for} 
[then the ſenſe of victory is the greater. An example of the former of 
theſe, is in a Country. life; and of the latter, in Mozks and Philoſopher, 
and fuch as do continually enjoyn themlelyes. 


T is certain,that in all Bodies, there is an Appetite of Vnion, and Evita- 
tion of Solution of Continuity, and ofthis Appetite there be many de- 
grees, but the moſt remarkable, and fit to be diſtinguiſhed,are three, The | 
tirft in Liquors, the ſecond in hard Bodies, and the third in Bodies cleaving 
or Tenacious, In Liquors this Appetite is weakz we ſee in Liquors, the| 
Threding of them in Stilliciges ( as hath been faid )) the falling ofthem in 
Round Dreps (which is the form of Vnioz) and the ſtayrmg of them for a 
[;ttle time 1n B»bbles and Froth. In the ſecond degree or kind, this Appetite 
is ſtrong 3 as In Iron, in Store, in Wood, &c- In the third, this Apperite 15 in a | 
' 7edinm between the other two + For ſuch Podies do partly follow the| 
touch ct another Body, and partly {tick and continue to themſelves ; and 
therefore they rope and draw themſelves in threds,as we ſee in Pitch,Glew, 
Birdlime, &c. But note, that all ſolid Bodies are cleaving more or lel ; 
and that they love better the touch of ſomewhat that is Targible, than 
of Air, For Water in ſmall quantity cleaveth to any thing that is 
ſolid, and fo wonld Metaltoo, it the weight drew it not off, And there- 
tore Gold Foliate, or any Metal Folate, cleaveth : But thoſe Bedies which 
'are noted to be clammy, and cleaving, areſuch as have a more indifferent 
| Appetite (at once) to follow another Body, and ro hold to themſelves. 
And theretore they are commonly Bodzes il} mixed, and which take 
more pleaſure 1n aForeignBody,than in preſerving their own eonſitence and 
[which have little predominance in Drought or Moiſture. 


} ; 

Imeand Heat are fellows in many effeCts. Heat drieth Bodies that do 
calily expire; as Parchment, Leaves, Roots Clay &c, And fo 
\doth Tie or Agerarchs; as inthe ſame Bodies, &c. Heat dittolveth and 


fo doth Time 1n ſome Bodics of a ſofter confiltencezAs is manifeſt in Honey, 
which by Age waxeth more liquid, and the like in Sugar and ſoin old} 
,Oy!, which is evcr moreclear and more hot in medicinable uſe. Heats 
caufcth the Spiritsto tearch ſome iflue out of the Body, as inthe —_— 

of 
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'of Metals and ſodoth Trme, asinthe Ruſt of Afctals. But generally ' Heat 
[doth that in ſmall time, which Age doth in long. as. 


| 
' QOme things which paſs the Fire, are fofteſt at firſt, and by Time grow 295, | 


hard, as the Crum of Bread, Some are harder when they come from rhe 


. . f Experiment 
Fire,and afterwards give again,and grow foftas the Cruſt of Bread, Bisket _ 


Solirary 
hard with Time, the work of the Fire is a kifid of melting 5 and in tho{ o—_ wn 
| that wax ſoft with Tzme, (contrariwiſe) the work of the Fzre is a kind —= 


of Baking ; and whatſoever the Fire baketh, 'T;»ze doth in ſome degree 


diltolve. 
Otions paſs from one Man to another; uot ſo much'bycexciting Ima-} 295. 
Mi gimniob as by Invitation; eſpecially iFthere be an Aptneſs or Incli. | ot pms 
nation before. . Therefore -Gaping or Tawwinte, and Stretchize, do pals | caching 
from Man to Mani for that that caufeth Gapizg and Stretching 15, when the | 4999s by & * 
Spirits area little Heavy,by any Vapour,oelike. For'then they ſtrive(as j CET 


Sweet-Meats, Salt &c. The caxſe 15, for that-in thoſethihgs which/ wax | '0vching the | 


| 
| 


it were ) to wring out, and expelthat which ateth ther, So Men drowzy 
and defirous toſleep z or before the fit of an Ague, do'ufe to yawn and} 
| ſtretch, and do likewiſe yeild a #pice or Sound; which''is an + Interjel] fon 
' of Expmſion : So that itanother be apt and*prepared todo the like, ke 

| followeth by the fight of another, So the Lujrghing of another maketh to 
(ſang. : $3: 34 | | 


— ng woes _— —_——— a as 


| T Here be ſome known Diſeaſes that are fe on, and others thet are| ag, 
not Thofe that are infe&3;ovs, are firlt,$uch as are choitiy in the Spi- | Exverivene | 
|rits,and not ſo much in the Huwors,and therefore paſsexfity trom Body to (Sev: | 
| Body ; ſuchare Peſtilences I ippitudes, arid ſuchlike, Secondly ſuch as Taixt Pens Fa 
; the Breath, which we ſce paſſeth manifeſtly from Man to Man, and not in- | eats, 
viſibly as the affefts of the Sprrits do ; ſuch are Conſumptions of the Lungs, | 
 &c. Thirdly ſuch as come torth to the $kiz, and therefore taint the Ar, | 
or the Cody —_ ; ſpecially, ifthey conſiſt in an Un&tuous ſubſtance, | 
not apt todiftipate; ſuch are Scabs, and Leprofe, Fourthly, ſuch as are 
 mecrly in the Hamors, and not in the Spirits, Breath, or Exhalations : And 
therefore they never infeft, but by Touch ouely 3 and ſach a Toxch allo, as | 
cometh within the Fpideraris, as the venome of the French Pox, and the bi- 


'ting ofa Aad- Dog. 


Oſt Powders grow more cloſe and coberent by mixtare of Water,than| 258. 
Mz, 2tixture of 0y1, though 0yl be the thicker Body 3 as Meal &c. The |Experiment 
(reaſon is the Congruity of Bodies , which if it be more, maketh a per- —_— FR 
|fefter imbibition, and incorporation : which in moſt Powders is more be- | Incepration 
[tween them and Water, than between thezz and Cyl: But Painters colours | of Proders 


| , gb and Liquors » 
ground, and 4fres, do better incorporate with Oyl, ” 
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| Uch Aotien and Exerciſe is good for ſome Bodies, and ſitting and py 
\ . . , 29), 
Leſs motion, tor others. K the Body be hot, and void of ſupertiuous | eyueiner; 
Moiltures, t00 much A/0tion hurteth 3 and it is an error in Fhyſetsars, to | Srurary, | 
call too much upon Exerciſe. Likewiſe, Men anght to beware, that they | vine Fx- | 
: —__ : 4 | erciſe of the |} 
uſe not Exerciſe and a-ſpare diet, both 3 but it much Exerciſe then a plor7z- | gg, 


\firl diet 3 and it ſparing diet, then little Exerciſe, The Benefits that come of \ 


G qo | Secondly, ! 
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Exerciſe are. Firit, that it ſendeth Nouriſkment into the parts more forcibly. | 
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\Secondly, that it kelpeth to Excern. by Sweat, and fo maketh the Parts 
| aſliggilate the more perfectly. T hi:dly, that itmakeththe Subſtance of 
'the Body more Solidand Compad, And 1o lefs apt to be Conſumet and De- 
;predated by the Spirits. 1 te Evils that come of Exerciſe, are + Firlt, that 
| It maketh the Spirits more hot and Predatory, Secondly, that it doth ah-| 
jor be likewiſe, and attenuate too much the Moiſture of the Fody. Third. } 
ly, that 1t maketh too great Concaſſzon, (clpecially if ir be violent,) of the 
Inward Parts; which delight more in Reſt, Bur generally Exerciſe, if it 
: be much, is no friend to Prolorgation of Life ; Which is one Cauſe, why 
| 


| Wonten \ive longer than Mer, becaule they tirleſs. | 


3 00. Some Food we may uſe log, and auch, without Glatting; As Bread,fleſh! 
| exper Ment [that is not fat, or rank, &c, Some other, (though pleaſant) Glzttethſoon |! 
tonchinge [er As Sweet Meats, Fat Meats, &c. The Cane is, for that Appetite con: || 
—_ - = fiſteth in the Emptineſs of the Mouth of the Stomack; Or poſlciting it with 
_ 0s ſomewhat that is Aftringent 3 And therefore Cold and Dry, Bur things 

that are Sweet and Fat, 8. 0 Filling - And do ſwim and hang more 
about the Mouth of the Steatack » and go not down ſoſpeedily $ And a- 
| ain ' turn ſooner to Choler, Which is hot, and ever abateth the Appetite, 
We ſee alſo that another Cauſe of Satzety, is an Over-cuſtome, and of Appe- 
| titeis Novelty : and therefore Meats, it the fame be continually taken, in- 
duce Loathing. To give the Reaſon of the Diſtaſt of Satiety, and of the 
Pleaſure in Novelty ; and to diſtinguiſh not onely in Meats and Drinks, but 
| alſo in Motions, Loves, —_— Studies, what they be that| 
| Cyſiome maketh more. grateful; And what more tedious; were a large 
| JField. But for Meats, the Cauſe is AttraGien, which is quicker, and more 
Excited towards that which  new.,than towards that whereofthere remain- 
eth a Reliſh by foxmer uſe. (And genera]ly Jit is a Rule, that whatſoever is 
ſomewhat ingrate, at fr{t, 1s made Grateful by Cxſtome; But whatſoever 
is too pl caſing at firſt, groweth quick]y to /atiate, 
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pe k CCaleration, of Time, in Works of Nature, may well be e-| Experiment | 
l {teemed Inter Magnalia Nature. - And even in Divire — 


Miracles, Accelerating of the Time, is next to the Crea- Clarifcation of 


. p Lt nwovs, and 
ting of the Matter, We will now therefore proceed wn. pb 


al | tothe enquiry of It ; andfor Acceleration of Getminati- ting thereof, ' 

| wa = oz, we Will refer it overuntothie place, werewe hall 
handle the Subject of 2lants, generally z and will now begin with other | 
 Accelerations, | 


Liquors are (many of them ) at the firſt, thick and troubled 3 As Mu#?, Zol. 
Worts, Jujcor of Fruits, or Herbs expreſled, &c. And by Time, they ſettle, 
and clariie. But to make them clear, before the Time, is a great work z for . 
it is a ſpur to Nature, and puttcth her out of her pace And beſides, it is of | 
good uſe for making Drizks, and Sauces, Potable, and Serviceable, ſpeedi- 
ly. But vo know the Means of Accelerating Clarification,we mult firft know | 
he Cauſes of Clarification. The firlt Cauſe is, by the Separation of the | 
| groſſer parts of the Liquor, from the finer, The ſecond, by the equal diftri. | 
| woven of the Spirits of the Liquor, with the Tangible parts 3 for that ever} 

repreſenteth Bodies clear and untroubled, The third, by the vefiving the| 
you it felf,, which thereby giveth to the Liquor, more ſplendor, and more | 
ultre, 
_ Fiſt, For Separation: It is wrought by weight: as in the ordinary 
| " | _— | 
relidence or ſ@tlement of Liquers, By Heat, by Motion, by Precipitataon, 
or Sublemation, (thar is, a calling of the ſeveral parts, either up or down, { 
which is akind of AttraFion,) by Adheſion ; as when a Body, more Viſcu- ; 
os, 1s mingled and agitated with the Liqugr 5 which vifcuous Bady (atter- 
wards] 
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wards ſevered) drawcth with it the grofler parts of the L iquor : And laſtly, 


by Percolation or Paſſage, + 
| Secondly, For: the Even Diſtribution of the- Spirits, it iy, wrought by 
centle heat, and by Agitation of Motion; ( for ot Time we-fpeak not, be- 


cauſe it is that we would anticipate and reprefent.: ) And it is wrought alſo! 


| by mjxture of ſome other Body, which hatha vertue 


' 


| to open the Liquor, 
'and to make the Spirits the better paſs thorow, . 7 


| Thirdly, For the refining of the Spirits, it is Wrotight likewiſe by Hear, | 


by Motion, and by Mixture of ſome Body, which hath YVeri#e 10 attenuate. 
| So therefore ( having ſhewn the cauſes ) tor the Accelerating of Clarifica- 
tion ingeneral, and the Enducing of it 5 taketheſc Inſtances and Tryals, 

| It is in common practice, tagdraw #7e ox. Zeer, fiomt 


they caſt up ſome ſpiſlitude : and this r$fance 1s to be referred to Sepa- 
|\rat70n. 


| Onthe otherlſift, it wete good totry, whatz th} adding to the Z3quor, 


'more Lees than his own, will work ; for thoughthe Lees do make the Lzgnor 


'turbide, yet they refine the Spirits, Take therctore a Vellc] of New Beer, | 
and :ake another Veſlcl of New Beer,and rack the one Velle] trom the Lees, 
and pour the Lees of the racked Veſlel intothe unracked Vellcl, and fee the } 


cfie&t. This Inſtance is referred tothe Refining of the Spirits, _ 
Take New Beer and put in ſome quantity of Stale Beer into it, and fee 


the Beer, and cutting the groſſer parts, whereby they may tall down into 
Lees, And this Inſtawce again is reterred toSeparation. 

The longer Mols, or Herbs, or the like, are infuſed in Ligzor- the more 
thick and troubled the Liquor is ; bt the longer they. be decofted in the 
Liquor, the clearer it is. The reaſon is plain, becauſe in Tf#jon, the longer 
it is, the greater is the part ofthe groſs bedy that goeth into the £iquor:But 


in Deco@jex though more goeth torth, yet iteither purgeth atthe top or | 
'fettlethat the bottom, And therefore the molt exatt way to clarifie is, | 


firſt, to Tnfyſe, and theh to take off the Liquor and DecoF itz as they do 


in Beer, which hath Ma firſt infuſed in the Lguor,and is afterwards boiled | 


'with the Hop. This alſo1s referred to Separation, | 
| Take hot Embers, and put themabout a Bottle filled with New Peer, 
/almoitto the very necks let the Fottle be well ſtopped, left it flie out: 
'And continue it, renewing the Embers every day by the ſpace often days, 
{and thencompare it with another Bottle of the ſame Beer fet by. Take 
alſo Lime both @xenched and unquenched,and ſet the Bottles inthem we ſa- 
(tra. This T»ftance is referred both to the evex Diſtribution, and alſo to the! 
' fr/iming Ooh the Spirits by Heat, | 
| Take Potttes and Swing themor Carry them ina #heel-Barrow upon 
\rough Ground, twice in a day : But then you may not fill the Boztles fall, but 
leave ſome Air 3 tor if the Liquor come cloſe to the ſtopple, it cannet play 


nor fower - And when you have ſhakenthem well either way, pour the] 


Drink into anotherBottle,ltopped cloſe after the uſual manner:tor if it (ta 
'with much Air int, the Drink will pall, neither will it ſettle fo perfectly 
'm all the parts, Letit ſtand ſome T wenty four hours, then take it, and 
pvt it again into a Bottle with Air.xt ſupra 5 and thence into aBotile topped, 
1t ſupra 3 and fo repeat the fame opperat;on for ſeven dayes. Note that in the 


| Nawwal H iftory ; 4, | 


| | Lees, (which| 
\we call, RackiFe ) whereby 1t will clarifie mtich the {goner - Tor” the Lees, | 
[though they keep the Drink,an heart, and make it _ yet witkalf 


whether it will not accelerate the Clarification , by opening the Body of } 


| 


| 


þ 


| 


[cmprying of one Battle into another ; you muſt do it ſwittly,leſt the Drizk 


pall.\ 
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pall : it were good alſo to try 1t in a Bottle with a little Air below theNeck 
[without emptying. 1his D»{taxce 35 reterred to the ever Diſtribution and 


| Refining of the Spirits by Motion. 


| "As for Percolation, inward, and outward ( which belongeth to Separa- 
"tion,)) Tryal would be made of Clarifying by Adheſion, with Milk put into 
| New Beer, aud {tired with it; Forit niay be, that the grofler part of the 


| Beer will cleave tothe A7zlk; the doubt is, whether the 21ilk, will ſerve 
| well again which is ſoon tried, And it is uſual in Clarifying Ippocraſſe to 
; put in Milk, which after ſevereth and carrieth with it the groſſer parts 
| of the Ippocraſs, as hath been ſaid elſewhere. Alſo for the better Clarific a- 
| tion by Fercolation 3 when they Tun New Beer, they uſe to let it pals 


through a Straixer, and It 1s like the finer the $rrainer is, the clearer 
it will be, 


He Accelerating of Maturation, we will now enquire of, and of Mg- 
turation 1t i(cit,It is of three natures,theMaturation of Fruits,the Ma- 
'turation Of Drinks and thcMaturation of Impoſthunes and Ulcers, This laſt 
| we refer to another place, where we ſhall handle Experiments Medicinal, 
There be alſo other Maturations,as of Metals, &c, W hereof we will ſpeak 
as occalion ſerveth. But we will begin with that of Drinks, becauſe it 
hath ſuch affinity with the Clarification of Liquors, 


the Spirits togetner, whereby they digeſt more perte&ly the grofler parts, 
and it is effected, partly by the ſame means that Clarification 1s (whereof 
we ſpeak before : ) 2ut then note,that asextream Clarification doth ſpread 
the Spirits ſo ſmooth, as they become dull ; and the Drink dead, which 
ought to have aFlowring, And therefore all your clear Amber drink 
is flat, | | 

We ſee the degrees of Aaturation of Drinks, in Myſt in Wine, as it is 
| drunk, and in Yizegar. W hereof Myſt hath not the Spirzts well congrega- | 
|ted. Wine hath them well united, fo as they make the parts ſomewhat 
(more Oyly. Vinegar hath them congregated, but more Jejune, and in| 
ſmaller quantity:the greateſt and tineſtSpirit and part being exhaled : For 
i we ſee Vinegar is made by ſetting the Veticl of Wine againit the hot Sun. 
| And therefore Yizegar will not burn, for that much of the finer part is 


|exhalved. | 
| The Refreſhing and Quickning of Drink palled or dead, is by Exforcing 
the Motian of the Spirit. S0 we ſce that open weather relaxeth the Spirit, 
[and maketh it more livelicr in Motion, We ſee allo Bottling of Beer or 
Ale, while it is new and tall of Spirit ( ſo that it ſpirteth when the {topple 
is taken forth) maketh the Drizk more quick and windy. A Paz of Coals 
in the Ce/ar doth likewiſe good,and maketh the Drink work again, New 
' Drink put to Drink. that is Dead,provoketh it to work agam : Nay, which 
(is more (as ſome athrm) A Brewing of New Beer, ſet by 01d Beer. maketh, 
it work again : it were good alſo to exrforce the Spirits by ſome Mixture , 
that may excite and quicken them,as by the putting into the Bottles, Nztre, 
Chalk, Lime, &c. We ſee Cream is Matured, and made to rife more ſpeedi- 
ly by putting in cold Water 3 which, as it ſeemeth , getteth down the 
Whey. | 
| Ic is tryed, that the Burying of Bottles of Drink well ſtopped, either in 


dry Earth,a good depth;Orin the bottome of a Well withis Water; And _—_ 
| O 
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For the Maturation of Dr:nks, it is wrought by the Congregation of 
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'of all, the hanging of them in a deep We# ſomewhat above the Water, tor 
| ſome fortnights ſpace, is an excellent x2eans of making Drizk freſh and 
| 'quick, For the co/d doth not cauſe any exhaling of the Spirits at all, as beat 
\doth, though it rarifieth the reſt that remain - Bur cold maketh the Spirits 
vigorous, and irritateth them, whereby they incorporate the parts of the 
| ' Liquor perfeCtly. 

316, As for the Matiration of Fruit, it' is wrought by the calling forth of 
| the Spirits of the Body outward, and ſo ſpreading them more ſmoothly 
and likewiſe by digeſting, in ſome degree, the grofſer parts : And 
this is effeted by Heat , Motion , AttraGion , and by a Rudiment of 
Putrefa@ion : For the Inception of Putrefation hath in it a — 


\ 
tion. 


i 


317, Thete were taken Apples and laid in Straw , in Hay, in Flower, in 
Chalk, in Lime, covered over with Onions, covered over with Crabs, 
cloſed up in Wax, ſhut in a Box, &c, There was allo an Apple hanged 
| up in ſzzoak. Of all which the Experiments ſorted in this manner. 
12 After a moneths ſpace, the Apple, encloſed in Wax, was as Green and 
3"'* |freſh asat the firſt putting in, and the Keryyels continued White, The 
\canſe is, for that all excluſion of open Air, (which is ever predatory )main- 
taineth the Body in his firſt freſhneſs and moiſtnre ; but the inconveni- 
ence is, that it taſteth a little of the Wax,which,] ſuppoſe,in a Pomegranate, 
or ſome ſuch thick coated fruit, it would not do. 
\ 219 'The Apple hanged in the ſmoak . turned like an old Atellow- Apple 
| ; wrinkled, dry, ſoft, ſweet yellow within, The caxſe is, for that ſuch a de- 
| gree of heat, which doth neither melt nor ſcorch (for we ſee that in 
a greater heat, a roaſt Apple ſoftneth and melteth, and Pigs feet made of 
quarters of Wardens, ſcortch and have askin of coal) doth Mellow , 
and not adure - The ſmoak alſo maketh the Apple ( as it were) ſprinkled 
with Seot, which helpeth to Mature, We ſee that in drying of Pears 
and Pruxes, in the Oven, and removing of them often as they begin to 
{weat, there is a like operation but that is with a far more intenſe degree 
of heat. 
320. ' The Apples covered in the Lim? and Aſhes were well ratured as ap- 
| peared both in their yallowneſs and ſweetneſs. The cauſe 1s, for that that 
| [Degree of Heat, which is in Lime and Aſhes, ( being a ſmoothering heat ) 
is of all the reſt moſt proper ; for it doth neither Liqueſie nor Arehie, 
'and that is true Maturation, Note , that the taſte of thoſe Apples was 
\good, and therefore it is the Fxperiment fittelt for uſe. 

The Apples covered with Crabs and Onions, were likewiſe well Matu- 
red, The cauſe js not any heat, but for that the Crabs and the Onions draw 
fourth the Spirits of the Apple,and ſpread them equally thorowout the Byo- 
dy ; which taketh away hardneſs. So we ſee one pple ripeneth againſt 
'another - And therefore in making of Cider, they turn the Apples firſt 
jupon a heap 3 ſo one Clxſter of Grapes that toucheth another whileſt it 
groweth, ripeneth faſter Botrus contra Botrum citins matureſcit, 
| The Apples in Hay and the Straw, ripened apparently, though not ſo 
as much ds the other, but the Apple in the Straw more. The cauſe is, 

for that the Hay and Straw have a very low degree of Heat, but yet 
cloſe and fmoothering, and which dryeth not. 
; The Apple in the cloſe Box was ripened alſo, The caxſe is, for that 
all Air kept cloſe , hath a' degree of warmthz as weſce in Wool , Far, 
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| Note, that all theſe were compared with another Apple of the ſamekin that 
| lay of it ſelfe;, and in compariſon of that , were more. ſweet , and more 
| yellow, andſo apeared to be more ripe. 324 
| Take an Applegor Pear, or otherlike Fryit, and Rex! it upona Table 7" 
hard : We ſee jn common experience, that the Kowling doth ſoften and 
ſweeten the Fruit preſently, which is nothing but the ſmooth diftribution|' 
ofthe Spirits into the parts; tor the anequal diſtrilution of the Spirits 
maketh the harriſbneſs : But this hard Kowlizg is between ConcodGion 
and a ſimple Maturation; therefore, it you ſhould RKoul them bur gently 
perhaps twice a day, and continuet ſome feven days, it is like they would | 
Mature more finely, and like unto the Natural Maturation. 
Take an Apple, and cut out apiece of the top, and cover it, to ſeef 225, 
whether that Solution of Conginuity will not haſten a Maturation. We ec 
that where a Waſp, or a Fly, or a Worm, bath bitten in aYrape, or any 
Fruit it will {weet cn haſtily. ; 
| Takean Apple &c, and prick it with a Pix full of Holes , not deep, | 326, 
and ſmear it a little with Sack,, or Cinnamon Water, or Spirit of Wine , 
every day for ten days, to ſec if the Virtual Heat of the Wine or Strong: 
Waters, will not Mature it. 
\ IntheſeTryals alſo,as was uſed in the firſt ſet another of the ſame Fruit by, to 
compare them, and try them by their Yellownels, and by their Sweernel:, | 
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eWorld hath been much abuſed by the opinion of Makzne of Gold. | Experiments 

| The Work it ſelf, I judge to be poſlible:but the Means hitherto pro- | oa, 

pounded ) to effect it, are 1n the Practice, full of Error and impcſture; Meking of ro 


and in the Theory , full of unſound Imaginations, For to fay that |6%, 
| Nature hath an intention to make all Metals Gold: and that if ſhe were | 
| delivered from Impediments, ſhe would perform her own work; and that 
if the Crudities, Impurities, and Leprofies of Metals where cored, they 
' would become Gold,and that a little Qantity of the Medicines in the work | 
of Proje@ton, will,turn a Sea of the baſer Metal int. Gold by Multiphing. 
All theſe are but dreams, and ſo are many other -Grounds of Alchymy 
; Andto help the matter, the Alebymiſts call in likewiſe many vanities , 
' out of 4ſtrolegy, Natural Magick, Superſtitious Interpretations of Scrj- 
' ptzyes, Auricular Traditions, Feigned Teſtimonies of Ancient Authors, 
and the Jike, It is true, on the other ſide they have brought to light not a 
few profitable Experiments, and thereby made the world ſome amends : 
|Butwe, when we ſhall come to handle the Yerſor and Tranſmutetion of | 
| Badies, and the Experiments concernnig Metals and Minerals ; will lay 
| openthe true Ways and Paſlages of Natzre which may lead to this great 
effect, And we commend the wit of the Chineſes, who diſpair of making 
of Gold, but are mad upen the making of Silver. For certainit is, that 
[1tis more difficult to make Gold( which is the moſt ponderons and ma- 
|teriate amonglt Mexals) of other Metals leſs pondrous and leſs mate- 
'riate, than(Via verſa)to make Silver, of Lead, or Hnichfiver 3 both 
| which are more pondrous than Szlvcr : So that rhey need rather a further 
| degree of Fixation, than any Condenſation. In the mean time, by occaſion 
; of handling the Axzoms tonching Maturation we will direct a Trya/touch- 
'ing theMaturirg of Metals,and thereby turning ſome of them intoGold;tor 
| we conceive indeed, that a pertect good Conco@ion, Or Diſgeſtion, or Ma- 
tration of fome Metals will produce Gold. And here we call to mind, 


ihr we knew a Detcb-mran that had wrought himſelf into the belict of « 
great 
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orcatperſon, by undertaking, that he could make Gold: V Vhole diſcourſe 
was, That Gold might be made,but that theAlhymiſe's over-fired the work : 
For (he ſaid) the making of Goid did require a very temperate Heat, as be. 
ing in Natarea ſubterrany work, where little Heat comcth; but yct morc 
to the making of Gold;than of any other Metal: And therefore, that he 
would do it with a great Lamp, that ſhould carry a temperate and £qual| 
' Heat, and that it was the work of many Moneths, The deviſe of the Lamp 
was folly, but the over-firing now uſed Ard the cqual Heat to be requircd, 
and the making it a work of ſome good time, arc no 11] diſcourtcs, 

| We reſorttherefore to our Axioms of Maturation, incicct touched be-} 
fore, / , | 

The firſt is, That there be »ſed a Temperate Heat ; for they are cycr 
Temperate Heats that Diſgeſts, and Mature ; wherein we mean Temperate. 
according toghe Natare of the Subje& : For that may be Temperate to 
Fruits and Liquors, which will not work at all upon Metals. 

The Second is , That the Spirit of the Metal be quickned , and the 
Tangible Parts opened: For without thoſe two operations, the Spirit of the } 
Metal, wrought upon, will not be able to diſgelt the Parts, 

The third is, That the Spirits do ſpread themſelves even, and move not ſub- 
ſaltorily, for that will make the parts cloſe and pliant. And this requireth 
a Heat that doth not riſe and fall, but continue as equal as may be. | 

The fourth is, That No part of the Spirit be emittled but detained 1 
For if there be Emriſſioz .of Spirit, the Body of the Metal will be hard and 
churliſh. And this will be performed, partly by the temper of the Fire,and 
partly by the cloſeneſs of the Veſſel, 
| The fifth is, That there be choice made of the likelieſt and bet prepared| 
| Meral for the Verſion ; for that will facilitate the V Vork. 

The fixth is, that you give time enough for rhe V Vork, not to prolong | 
hopes ( as the Alchymilts do, ) but indeed to give Nature a convenient 
\{Paceto work in, | 
| Theſeprinciples are'niolſt certainand true, we will now derive a dircCti. | 
'on of Tryal out of them, which may ( perhaps) by turther Meditation be} 

improved, , 
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Let there be a ſmrall Furnace made of a Temperate Heat > let the Heat be 
fach as may keep the Met2l perpetually molten, and no more ; for that above | 
|all, importeth to the Work : For the Material, take Si/ver, which is the 
Metal, that in Nature, ſymbolizeth moſt with Gold; put in alſo, with the 


Silver a tenth part of &xick-ſelver, and a twelfth part of Nitre by weight 


Both theſe to quicken and open the Body of the Mezal : and o let the 
V Vork be continued by the ſpace of ſx months, at the leaſt, 1 wiſh allo, 
; T hat there be at ſometimes an InjeCtion of ſome 0zled Subſtance ; ſuch as 
[they uſe in the recovering of Gold,which by vexing with Separations hath 
jbeen made churliſh : And this fs, to lay the parts more cloſe and ſmooth, 
which is the mainwork, For Gold ( as weſce ) is the cloſeſt ( and there- 
fore the heavieſt ) of Netals; and is likewiſe the moſt flexible and tenfible. 
|Note, that to think to make Gold of &xick flver, becauſe it is the hea- 
vieſt, Is a thing not to be hoped ; for &xick fSlver will not endurethe man: 


| -. Ho Fire : Nextto Silver, I think Copper were fittcſt to be the Ma- 
'terzals 


Gold 
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GG Fix ation, Pliantneſs or Softneſs, Immunity from Rusf, Colcur Or 
'TinGure of Teflow. Therefore the ſure way ( though molt about) to 
mak e Gold, is to know the C auſes of the ſeveral Natures before rchearled, 
and the Axioms concerning the ſame. For if a Man can make a 2/ct/ 
that hath all theſe Properties, let Mcn diſput, whether it be Gold, 
orno ? 

| 


! 


Univerſal Enquiry. For Corruption 1s a Recipracal to Generation ; 
and Death: Putref.rd ion is the Work of the Spirits of B odies, 
are unquiet to Get forth, and Congregate with the Ajr, and to enjoy the 
Sun beams. The Getting forth, oripreaGing of the +pirits, which isa | 
degree of Getting forth) have tive differing Operations, If the Spirits be | 
detained within the Body, and move more violently, there followeth Coll 

quation; as in Metals, &c, It more mildely, there followeth Digeſtiorr, 

or ſaturation : asin Drinks and Fruits, It the Spirits be not meerly de# | 
tained, but Protrude a little, and thar Motion be contufe.d, and inordipate | 
| there followeth Pautrefa@Ticn ; which ever diftolveth the Conitiſtence of the | 
Bedy into much inequality; as in Fleſh, Rotten Fruits, Shining Wood, &C, 
and alſo inthe Aſt of Aetals, But it that Motion be in a certain order | 
there followeth Vivification and Figuration , as both in Living Creatures | 
bred of Putrefa@ion, and in Living Creatures perfet. Vut it the Spirits, 
iflue out of the Body, there followeth Deſeccation, Inauration, Conſump- | 
tion,&c. As inBrick, evaporation of Bodzes Liquid, &c. 9 4 


| 


The Mears to induce and accelerate Putrefaion, are, Firſt, By add- | 
ing ſome crude or Watry moiſture ; as in Werting of any Fleſh, Fruit, 
Wood, with Water, &c. Forcontrariwiſc, Unduous and Oply Subſtances | 

preſerve. | | 

The ſecond is, By Invitation or Excitation ; as when a rotten Apple | 
; lieth cloſe ro another Apple that is Sounds or when Daxg (which is aſub- 
; ſtance already putrified) is added tc othet Bodies, And this is alſo notably 
 ſeenin Churcheyerds, where they bury much z where the Earth will con-| 
/ ſume the Corps, in far ſhorter time than other earth will. | 
| The third is, By Cloſeneſs and Stopping, which detaineth the Spirits in | 
| Priſoxn, more then they would, and thereby irritateth them to ſeek itlue ;; 
'as in Corn and Cloaths which wax muſty ; and therefore open Air (which | 
[they call Aer perſtabilis ) doth preſerve: And this doth appear more evi. 
, dently in Agnes, which come (molt of them) of obſtru&ions and Penning | 
| Hamonrs, which thereupon Patrefie, | 
| The fourthis, By Solntion of Continuity; as weſee an Apple will rot 
(ſooner, if itbeeut or pierced, and ſo will Wood, &c. And fo the fleſh of 
Creatures alive, where they have received any wound. 

{ Thefifth is, Either by the Exhaling, or by the driving back of the Prix- 
| cipal Spirits, which preſervethe conlittence of the Body, ſo that when their 
Government isdillolved,every part returneth to his Nature,or Homogeny. 
And this appearcth in Vrize and Blood, when they cool and thereby 
break, It appearcth alſo in the Gargreen or Mortification of Fleſh , 
TY by Oprates, or by Intenſe on I conceive allo, the ſame ettect 
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He Enducing and A ccelerating of Putrefa@ion, 1s a ſubject of a very 
| Experiment / 
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is 1n PeFfilences, for that the malignity of the infecting vapour, daunteth 

the Principal Spirits, and maketh thcm fie, and leave their Regiment 3 

and then the Humours , Fleſh, and Secondary Spirits, do dillolve, and 

break, asInan Amarch, 

324, The ſixth is, when a Forrejen Spirit, Stronger and more eager than the 

Spirit of the Vody ,entreth th: Body, as in the ſtinging of the Serpents- 

'thisis the Cauſe (generally that upon all Pozſozs followeth ſwelling;and we 

ſe Swelling followeth alſo, when the Spirits of the Body it ſelf congregate 

4, ©0o much; as upon Blows and Bruiſes, or when they are pert in too much, 
(as in Sre//17g upon Cold, - And welee allo, that the Spirits coming of Pu- 
trefatFion ot Humors in Agues,&c. which may be counted as Foreign Spirits, 
though they be bred within the Body, do extinguiſh and ſutfocate the Na- 
' tural Spirits and heat. 

355- {| Theſeventhis, Byſucha Weak degree of heat, as ſetteth the ſpirits in 
| 2 little Motion.but is not able erther to digeſt the parts, or to iſſue the Spirits, 
as is ſeen in tieſh kept ina room that is not cool; whereas 1n a cool and wet 
Larder it will keep longer. And we ſee, that YVivification (whereof Putre- 
 fafion is the Baſtard Brother) is effetted by ſuch ſoft heats 3 as the 
' hatching of Eggs, the heat of the Womb, &c. 

* | Theeight 1s, By the Releaſing of the Spirits which before were cloſe 

kept by the ſolidnels of their coverture,and thereby their appetite of iſſuing 

checked 3 as inthe Artifical Ruſts induzed byStonyg waters 1n Tron,Lead,Sc. 

And therefore Wetting haſtneth Ruſt or Putrefaion of any thing,becauſe it 

' ſoftncth the Crult tor the 8pirits to come forth. 

| Theninthis by the Enterchange of heat and cold, or wet andadry ; as 

| [we ſce inthe Mouldring of earth in Froſts, and Sun , and in the more haſty 

| rotting of Wood, that is ſometimes wet, ſometimes dry. | 

238, The tenth is, By tize, and the work, and procedure of the Spirits them: 

ſelves , which cannot keep their ſtation zeſpecially, if they be left to them- 

iclves, and there be not Agitation or Local Motion, As weſce in Corn not 

{tirred, and Mens Bodies not exerciſed, 

237 All Mozlds are inceptions of Putrefaion; as the Afoxlds of Pyes and 

Fleſſ;, the Moxlds of. Orenges and Lemmons, which Moulds afterwards turn 

into Worms, or more odious Putrefa&ions $ And therctore ( commoniy) 

prove to be of i1l odor. And if the Body be liquid, and not apt to putrefic 

totally, it will caſt up aMother inthe top,asthe Mothers of diſtiffed a 

340. | Moſs is a kind of Mould of the Earth and Trees : But it may be better 

| ſorted as a Kudiment of Germination, to which we refer it, 
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Experiments | T is an Erquiry of excellent uſe to enquire of the Means of Preventing or 
ns Staying Putrefattion ;, tor therein conliſteth the Means of Conſervation 
rrobubnirg | of Bodies, For Bodies have two Kinds of Difſolutions, the one by Cons 
- Poevefa tlie ſumption and De Lccation, the other by r utrefadtion. But as for the Pxtre- | 
at fa&tions of the Bodies of Men and Living Creatures ( as in Agues, Worms 
; Conſfumptions of the Lungs, Impoſthumes, and Ulcers, both inwards and 
| outwards) they are a great part of Phyſeck and Surgery : And therefore we 
| | will reſerve tae Enquiry of them to the proper place, where we ſhall hangle 
MedicinalExperiments of all forts.Of the reſt, which will now enter into an 
enquiry,wherein much light may be taken from that which hath been ſaid 
of the Means to Enduce or Accelerate Putrefation ; For the removing that 


| which cauſed Pxtrefa@7on, doth prevent and avoid Putrefa&ion, 
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' The firſt Mears of prohibiting or checking Putrefa@ion is cold, forſo] 341, | 
' we ſee that Mcat and Drink will Jaſt longer, unputrified, or unſowred; In 
Winter than in Summer « And -weſee that Flowers, and Fruits; put in' | 
conſervatories of Snow, keep freſh, And this worketh by the Detention | | 
of the $Spirzts, and.conſtipation of the Tangible parts. 
' The ſecond is Aſtridion $ For Aſiri&ion prohibiteth Diſſolution; as| 342: 
, welce (generally )in Medicines, whereof ſuch as are 4ſzrirgents do inhibit | 
| Putrefa@ion : And by the ſame rxealon of Aftringency, {ome ſmall quantity 
of Oyl of Vitriol, will keep freſh water long trompatrifgping. And this 
| AſtriQFion 1810 a ſubſtancethat hath a Yertzal cold, and it worketh (partly) | 
by the ſame means that cold doth. | 
"The third is, The excluding of the Air, and again, the expoſing tothe] 343 
Air: For theſe contrarics, (as it tometh often to paſs) work the ſame 
cflect, according to the nature of the Subject matter. So we lee, that 
Beer or Wine in Bottles cloſe ſtopped, laſt long 3 that the Garners under | 
Ground keep Corn longer, than thoſe above Ground ; and that Fruit 
cloſed in Wax, keepeth freſh : And likewilg, Bodzes put in Honey, and | - 
Flower, keep more freſh: And Liquors, Drinks, and Jxyces, with a little 
0y1 caſt on the top, keep freſh, Contrariwile, we ee that Cloath and Ap- 
parel, not aiged, do breed Moths and Mould; and the Diverſity is, that 
in Bodies that need Detention of Spirits, the Excluſjon of the Air doth 
good; asin Drinks, and Corn, But in Bodies that need Emiſſton of Spirits, | 
- |to diſcharge ſome of the ſupertiuous mox{ture, it doth hurt, for they re- | 
Guire airing. 
The fourth is Motioz, and Stirring z for Patrefa@ionasketh Reſt: For| 244, 
'the ſubtil Motion which —— requireth is diſturbed by any Ag#- 
tation, and all Local Motion Reepeth Bodies integral, and their parts 
'together : As we ſee,that turning over of Cornin a Garner, or Let- 
ting it run like an Hour:Glafs, from an upper Room intoa Lower, doth 
keep it ſweet: And running Waters putrifie not 3 and in mens Bodies| 
\exereile hindreth Putrefa@ion; and contrariwiſe Reſt, and want of Mo-! 
[tion or {toppings (whereby the running of Humors, or the Aotion of 
Perſpiration, is ſtayed) further PutrefaGzon, as we partly touched a little | 
before. : 
; The fifth is, The Breathing forth of the Adventitions Aloiſinre mM 345. 
Bodies, for as wetting doth haſten Putrefa@ion: ſo convenient drying * 
(whereby the more Radical Moiſture is ovely kept in) putteth back Putre-| 
|fa&ion $0 we ſee that Herbs and Flowers, if they be dried inthe ſhade, or! | 
dricd in the hot Sun, for aſmall time keep beſt, .For the E miſſion of the) | 
looſe and adventitious Moiſture, doth betray the Radical Moiſture, and car-| | 
ryeth it out for company, _ 
The ſixth is, The ſtrengthening of the Spirits of Bodies 3 for as a Great | &@ | 
| Heat keepeth Bodies from Patrefa&#ion ; but atepide heat enclineth them! 34 f 
to PutrefaFioni, So a ltrong Spirit likewiſe preſerveth, and a weak or faint | 
| 
| 
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Spirit diſpoſeth to ay es So we find, that Salt. water corrupteth not} | 
jo ſoon as freſh, and falting of Oyſters, and pawdring of Meat, keepeth 
them from Patrefa@Gion. It would betryed alſo, whether Chalk put in-j | 
to Water, or DrinkAoth not preferve it from Putrefying, or ſpeedy Sour- ; 
Ing. Sv we ſcethat Stroug-Beer will laſt longer than ſmall, and all things, 

that are hot and aromatical, do help to preſerve Liquors, or Powdess, &c. | 
which they, doas well by {trengrhning the Spirits, as by ſoaking ont the} | 
looſe Moiſiure. | 
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The ſeventh is, Separation of the cruder Parts, and thereby making the 
Body more equal; for all unperfect mixture is apt to Putrifie, and Watry 
iubſtances are more apt to Pwtrifie, than oyly. So we ice diſtilled Waters 
will. lait longer than raw Waters, atid things that have paſled the Fire, 
do laſt longer than thoſe that have not paſkd the Fire ; as dried Pears, 
&cg 
The eighth is, The drawing forth continually of that part, where the Pa-; 
trefation beginneth : Which is (commonly) the looſe and watry moiſture , 
not only for the reaſon before given, that it provoketh the radical moiſture 
to come forth with ity but becauſe being detained.in the Body, the Putres 
faZion raking hold of it, infeCteth the zeſt $ As we ſee in the, £xbalming of 
Dead Bodies, And the ſamereaſon is, of Preſervimg Herbs, or Fruits, Or 
Flowers, in Bran or Meal, * * | 
The ninth is, The commizxture of any thing that is more oyly or ſweet : For 
ſuch Bodies are leaſt apt to patrifie, the Air working little upon them, and 
they not putrifying preſerve the reſt. And theretore we ſee Syrrups and 
Ojntments will laſt longer than Jayces, FATS 
The tenth is, The commixtare of ſomewbat that is dry for PutrefaFion 
beginneth firſt from the Spirits, and then from the orſture3 and that that is 
dry, is unapt to putrifie. And therefore ſmoak preſerveth fleſh as we ſee in 
Bacon, and Neats.-Tongues, and Martlemas-Beef, &*c. 

The opinion of ſome of the Ancients, That blown Airs do preſerve 
Bodies longer than other Airs, ſeemeth to me probable ; for that the 
blown Airs, being over-charged and compreſled, will hardly receive the 
exhaling of any thing, but rather repulſe it, It was tryed in a blows 
(Bladder. whereinto fleſh was put, and likewiſe a Flower, and it ſorted not : 
For dry Bladders will not blow, and new Bladders rather further PutrefaGi-| 
a T he way were therefore, to blow {trongly with a pair of Bellows, into 
a Hogſhead, putting into the Hogſhead (before) that which you would | 
have preſerved ; and inthe inſtant that you withdraw the Bellows, ſtop the 
hole cloſe. 
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=” He Experiment of Wood that ſhineth inthe dark, we havediligently 
driven and purſued : The rather, for that of all things that give light 


and Flazze are in continual expence 3 Sxgar {hining onely while it is in ſcra- 
'pingz and Salt-water while it is in dathing  Glo-worms have their ſifining 
;while they live, or a little after 5 oncly Scales of Fiſhes (putrified ) ſeem to 
be of the ſame nature with ſoinzing Food. And it 1s true, that all Patre- 
'faGJion hath with it an Inward motion, as well as Fire or Light, The troal 
'{orted thus. 

1. The fdining isin ſome pieces more bright , in ſome more dim : 


| 


but the moſt bright of all doth not attain to the /;ght of a Glo-wor; i 
: The Woods that have been tryed to ſhine, are chiefly SaVow and W71- 
low ;, alſo, the Aſh and Haſle, it may be it holdeth in others, 
\Roots, and Bodies do ſhine, but the Roots better, 4. The colour of the 
\himing part by day-light, isin ſome pieces 1/hite, in ſome pieces inclining 
to red ; which in the Country they call the #h3te and Red Carrer. 5. The 
!part that ſkineth, is (for rhe moſt'part) ſomewhat Sof?, and 220iſt to fee) | 
to; but ſome was found to be Firmand hard; 1o as it might be figured in- 

to a Croſs, or into Beads, &c. But you mult not look to havean Image, Br 

the like, ia any thing thatis Lightſom , tor evena Face in Iron red hot, | 


| 


2. Both, q 


| 


: will 
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will not be fecn, the light confounding the ſmall ditierences of lightſome | 
'and darkſome, which ſhew the figure, 6. There was the ſhining part 
pared off, till you came to that, that did not ſhine, but within two days the. | 
| Part contiguous began allo to ſhine, being laid abroad in the Dew 5 as it, | 
ſeemeth the putrefaftion ſpreadeth, 7. There was other dead. Wood of | | 
like kind was Laid abroad , which fhined not at the firſt 5 but after a 
nights lying abroad, began tF ſhzye, 8. There was other Wood that did | | 
firſt ſhine, and being laid dry \nthe Houſe within five or fix days Loſt | | 
the ſhirzirgs and laid abroad again recovered the ſlining. 9. Shining / 
| Woods being laid in adry Roozr, within a ſeven night loſt their ſhining; but: 
/being laid ina Ce/er, or dark Room, kept the ſhining. 10. The Boring of | 
| holes in that kinde of W ond,and then 'aying it abroad,ſeemeth to conduce | | 
to make it ſhine; the cauſe 1s, for that ail ſolutivn of continuity, doth help 
on putrefaGion, as was touched before. 11. No 700d hath becn yet tryed | 
to ſine that was cut down alive, but ſuch as wa: rotted hoth in Stock | 

| 
| 
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and Root whileit grew. 12, Pait of the Wood, that ſhized, was ſteeped 
in Oyl and retained the ſ#2i2g a fortnight. 13. The like ſucceeded in! 


ſome ſteeped in Water and much better, 14, How long the ſhining wi'l | 
contiue, it the Wood be Laid abroad everynight, and taken in and ſprinkled | 
with I/ater 1n the aay, is not yet tryed, 15. Tryal was made of Laying is. | 
abroad in freſty weather, which hurt it not. 16. There was a preat pzece 
of a Reor, waich did ſhine, and the ſhining part was-cut off, tilt no more 
ſhined 3 yetafter two nights, though it were kept in a dry Room, it got 
a ſhining, | 
Is. 
He Bringing forth of Living Creatures may be Accelerated in two re __ 
& ſpetts : The one, if the Embryon ripeneth and perfeteth fooner :| Solirary = 
the other, if there be ſome cauſe from the Mothers Body of Exprlſtor | 1.15" © 
or putting it down, Whereof the former 1s good and argueth tt: vngth, of 8; 14. 
the latter is I, and cometh by accident or diſeaſe, And therefore the| 
Ancient Obſervation is true, that the Chil born in the ſeventh month, doth! 
commonly well ; but Borz in the Eighth Month, doth . tor the moſt part )| 
die. But the caſe aſligned is tabulons, which is, That inthe Eighth 
Moneth ſhould be the turn of the reign of the Planet Saturn, which 
C asthey ſay) is a Planet mal:gn ; whereas In the Seventh 1s the reign! 
of the Moon, which is a Flanet propitious. But the true cauſe is, for. | 
that where there 1s ſo great a prevention of the ordinary time, it is the! | 
| 
| 


Luſtineſs of the Child , but when it is1efs, itis ſome indiſpoſition of the. 
Mother. | 
354* 


F Þ Accelerate Growth or Stature, it mult proceed , either from the ; 
> Mice ; ' Experiment 

Plenty of the Neuriſhmernt, or, from the Nature of the Nouriſbment, DR | 

| 

1 


or from the &uick»ing and Exciting ofthe Natural heat For the firlt Exceſs touching th 
of Nuriſhaent, is hurtful ; for it maketh the Child corpulent, and grow -| Acceleration | 
ing in bredth, rather than in height, And you may take an Experiment you ns 
from Plants, which if they ſpred much, are ſeldome tall. As for the Nature : | 
of the Nowriſbment, Firlt, it may not be toodry, and therefore Children | 
in Dairy Countreyes do wax moretall, than where they feed more upon 

Bread and Fleſh, T here its alſo a received tale, that boyling of Daſie- Roots 
in Mz/k ( which it is certain are great dryers) will make Dogs little. 
But ſo much 1s true, That an over-dry Nourifhment, in Childhood | 


putteth back Stature. Secondly, The Nowriſhment malt be of an opening 
H x: Nature | 
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| Nature : for that attenuateth the Juyce, aud furthereth the Motion of the 
Spirits upwards. Neither is it withont cauſe, that Xeophon in the Nourtwre 
of thePerſſanC hildren,doth ſo much commend their teeding uponCardamon 
which (he ſaith) made them grow better, and be ofa more adtive habit. 
Cardamon isin Latin,Naſturtium, and with us Water-creſſes;which. it 1s cer- 
tain, is an Herb, that whilſt it is young, is friend y to Life, As for the 
| Qnichning of Natural Heat it muſt be dBne chiefly with exerciſe 3 and 
therefore ( no doubt } much going to Schoo}, where they fit ſo much, 
hindreth the Growth of Children; whereas Country-People, that go 
'not toSchool, are commonly of better ſtature. And again, Men mult 
beware how they give Childres any thing that 1s co/4 in operation3 
for even Long ſucking doth hinder both Wit and Stature. This hath been 
tryed, that a Whelp that hath been fed with Nzzre in Mz/k, hath be- 
come very little, but extream lively : For the Spirit of Nitre is cold. 
And though it be an excellent Medicine in ſtrength of years for Pro- 
longation of Litez yet it is in Children and young Creatures an enemy 
to growth; and all for the ſame reaſon, For Heat is requiſite to Growth. 
But after a man is come to his middle age, Heat conſumeth the Spirits 3 
which the coldneſs of the Spirit of Nitre doth help to condence and 
correct, 


| 
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"Here be two Great Families of Things, you may term them by 
ſeveral names, Sulphureons and Mercurial, which are the Chymiſts 
words : c For as for their Sal which is their third Principle, it 1s a Com. 
pound of the other Two )1»flamable,and Not Inflamable ; Matureand Crude, 
heir Tribes Brimſtone and Mercury 5 In Vegetables and Living Crea- 
tures , there is Water and Oyl 3 In the Inferior order of Pnenmaticals , 
there is Air and Flame, and in the Swperior> there is the Body of the 
Star, and the Pure Sky, And theſe Pairs, though they be unlike in the 
Frimitive Differences of Matter, yet _ ſeemto have many conſents 
for Mercury and Sulphare are principle Materials of Metals, Water and 
01 are principal Materials of Vegetables and Anrmals, and ſeem to differ 
but in Afatrration Or Concotion, Flame ( 1n Vulgar Opinion ) is but 
Air incenſed, and they both have quickneſs of Motion, and facility of 
Ceſtion, much alke: And the 7nteriefar $ky. ( though the opinion be 
vain, that the Star is the Dexſer Part of his Orb, _ hath notwithſtanding 
ſo much affinity with the $tar, that there is a rotation of that, as well as 
of the Star. Therefore, it is one of the geateſt 2/agnalia Nature, to turn 
Water or Watry Juyce into Oyl or Oyly Juayce: Greater in Nature, than to 
turn Silver or &xrck; felver into Gold. 


The Inſtances we have wherein Cride and Watry ſubltancc, turneth 
Jinto Fat and Oyly, are of four kinds. Firſt, in the Mzxtzre of Earth and 
Water, which mingled by the help of the Sun, gather a Nitrous Fat- 
neſs more than either of them have feverall 
put forth Plaxts, which need both Juyces. 

The ſecond is in the 4ſ/amilation of nouriſhment, made in the Bodies 
of Plants, and Living Creatures ; whereof Plants turn the Juyce of meer 
Water and Earth, into a great deal of Oyly matter : Living Creatures, 
though much of their Fat, and Fleſh, are out of Oyly Aliments, (as Meat, 
and Bread ) yet they atlamilate alſo in ameaſure their Drink of Water, 
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Ozlz and Watry : For we ſee that in Subterranies there are, as the Fathers of 


yz As we fee, inthat they 
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| Mixture and by Aſ[ſimilation) are by many Paſlages, and Percolations,and 

| by long continuance of ſoft Heats, and by circuits of time. 

The third is in the Inception of PutrefaFion ; asin Water corrupted, 
and the Mothers of Waters diſtil/ed, both which have a kind of Fatneſs 
or Oyl 

The fourth is in the Dylceration of ſome Metals as Saccharum Satur. 
ni, &c.. 

The Intenſion of Verſion of Water into a more Oyly ſubſtance is by Dis 
geſtion : For 0yl is almoſt nothing elſe but ater Digeſted, and this Di- | 
geſtion is principally by Heat - which Heaz muſt be either outward or in- 
ward. Again, It may be by Provocation or Excitation, which is cauſed 


what communicate their Nature with the rett, Dzgeſtioz alſo is ſtrongly 
effeted by dire Aſſimilation of Bodies Crude into Bodies Digeſted; as in 
Plants and Living Creatures, whoſe nouriſhment is far more Crude than 
their Bodies. But this Drgeſtion is by a great compaſs as hath been ſaid, As 
for the more full handling of theſe two principles, whereof this is but a 
taſte z ( the enquiry of which, is one of the profoundelt enquiries of Na- 
ture,) we leave it to the Title of Verſion of Bodies; and likewiſe to the Title 
of the Firſt Congregations of Matter , which like a General Aflembly of 
Eſtates, doth give Law to all Bodzes. 


by the mingling of Bodies already oyly or digeſted, for they will ſome- | 
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\&c, But theſe two ways of Yerſtor of Water into Cyl, ( namely , by| 


Head unproportionably big , his eyes greatz he moveth his Head { 
without the writhing of his Neck ( which is inflexible) asa Hog doth : His 
Back crooked, his Skin ſpotted with little Tumors, leſs eminent nearer 
the Belly; his Tail ſlender and long 5-on each Foot he hath five Fingers; 
three on the outſide, and two on the infide; his T ongue of a marvellous 
length, in reſpe& of his Body, and hallow at the end , which he will lanch 
out to prey upon Flies, Of colour Green, and ofa dnsky Yellow, 
brighter and whiter toward the Belly, yet ſpotted with Blew, 
White, and Red. If he be laid upon Green, the Green predominateth, 
if upon Yellow, the Yellow ; nor ſo if he be laid upon Blew, or Red, or 
White, onely the Green ſpots receive a more oricat luſtre; laid upen 


| feedeth not onely upon Air, (though that be his principal ſuſtenance; )for 
lometimes he taketh Flies, as was ſaid yet ſome that have keptChamelions 
a whole year together, could never perceivethat ever they fed upon any 
thing el but Air, and might obſerve their Bellies to (well after they had 
exhauſted the Air, and cloſed their Jaws , which they open commonly 
againſt the Rayes of the Sun, They have a fouliſh Tradition in Aagick, 
that if a Chamelion be burnt upon the top of an Houſe, it will raiſe a 
Tempeſt, fuppoſing( according to their vain Dreams of Sywpathies) be- 
cauſe he nouriſheth with Air, his Body ſhonld have great vertue tomake 
|1mpreſſion upon the Air. 


tions of Flames out of Plains, and that thoſe Flames are clear, and 
calt got forth ſuch ſmoak.and aſhes,and pumice,as Mountain Flames, doth; 
The reaſon ( no doubt) is, becauſe the Flame isnot pent, asit is in Moxr- 


_ and Earthquakes which caſt Flame. There be alſoſome blixde Fires, 
ander 
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Black, he looketh all Black, though not without a mizture of Green. He | 


| bs is reported by one of the Ancients,that in part ofMedia there are Erup-| oy 
Subterrany 


Fires, 


360. 


. . . = - , 
Chamelion is a Creature about the bigneſs of an ordinary Lizard, his | Experimens 


Solitary, 
touching 
Chameliong, 


361. | 
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; Experiments 

(in Conſort, 
rovching 
Preſerving of 
Roie Leaves, 
bath in Colour 
and ſmell. 


| 


| ſo much deſtroy any Plant, or other Body, either by Putrefa@ion, or. are- 
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Natural Hiſtory; 


under Stones, which flame not out, but 0z] being poured upon them, they 
tame out, The cauſe thereof is, for that it ſecmeth the Fire 1s ſo choaked, 


— 


— — 


| 23S not 4b to remove the Stone, it 1s Heat rather than Flame, which never- 


thelets is {uHcient to enflame the Oyis 


T 1s rex-5ted, that, in ſome Lakes the Water is ſo Nitrous as if foul 
| } Cloaths be put into it, it ſcoureth them of it (cif - And it they tay any 
| wit long they moulder a way, And the ſcouring Virtue of Nzzre is the 
| moreto be noted, becauſc it is a Body cold > and we iec Warm Water ſcour-! 
i eth better than cold. Brit the cauſe 1s, for that it hath a ſub] Spirit, which! 
| ſevereth and divideth any thing that is foul, ard viſcous, and {ticketh; 
| Upon A Body. 
PAke a Bladder , the greateſt you can get fi] it full of Wind, and tye 
| L it about the Neck with a Silk threed waxed - and upon that likewiſe 


[ 


of | Wax very cloſes ſo that when the Neck of the Bladder drieth no air may 


poſſibly get in nor out 3 Then bury it three or tour foor under the Earth in 
'a Vault, or ina Conſervatory of Snow, the Swow being made hollow about 
[the Bladder; and after ſame fortnights diſtance, {ee whether the Bladder 
| be ſhrunk : Forif it be, than it is plain, that the coldreſs of the Earth or 
' $20w, hath condenſed the Air and brougbtita degree nearer to Water : 
\ Which is an Experiment of great conſequence, 

{ 


T is a report of fome good credit, that in Deep Caves there are Perſi/e 

Chxſtal. and degrees of Chryſial that drop trom above, and in ſome 
other ( though more rarely )) that riſe from bcJow. Which though 
it be chictiv the work of cold, yet it may be thar Water that paſleth 
thorow the Earth gathereth a Nature more clammy, and fitter tocongea], 
and becume ſolide than Water of it ſe]f. Thereforetryal would be made 
tolay a heap of Earthin great Froſts, upon a hollew Veſlel putting a 
Canvafe between, that it falleth not inz and pour Water upon it, in 
ſuch quantity as will be ſure to foak thorow, and ſee whether it will, 
:ot make an harder Ice in the bottom of the Veſt], and leſs apt to/ 
dillolve than ordinarily. I ſuppoſe alſo that if you make the Earth nar-| 
rower at the bottom than at the top, in taſhion of a Sugar Loaf reverſed 
It will help the Experiment, For it will make the Ice, where it 
iſtueth, leſs in bulk 3 and eyermore ſmallneſs of quantity is a help to 
| Verſion, | 


| Ake Damask Roſes and pull them, then dry them fipon the top of 

an Houſe, upon a Lead or Tarrasin the hot Sun, in a clear day, 
between the hours ( onely) of Twelve and two or thereabouts. Then 
put them into a ſweet ay ' Earthen Bottle or a Gliſs with narrow 
mouths, ſtuffing them cloſe together , but without bruifing - Stop the 
Bottle or Glaſs cloſe, and theſe Koſes will retain, not onely their ſmell per- 
fe, but their colour freſh for a year atleaſt. Note that nothing doth 


fa@ion, as the Adventitions Moiſture, which hangeth looſe in the Body, 
"if it be not drawn out. For it betrayeth and tolleth forth the z-ate and 
Radical Moiliure along with it when it felt gocth forth, And therefore 
in Living Creatures , moderate {wet doth preſerve the Juyce of the Body. 
| Note, that thele Roſes when you take them trom the drying have little 
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'orno Smell; S0 that t he <mell is a Second Smell, that iſſueth out of the | | 
t 


' Flower afterwards. 


VVax, was taken, as much as half the Spirit of VYVine, and ſet in the Mid- 
deſt, and it burnt onely to the ſpace of 97, Pulſes, Mixed with the Sixth] 
Part of a Spoor ful of 241k it burnt cothe ſpace of 100. Pulſes And | 
the Azlh was crucdled, Mixed with the Sixth Part of a ſpoonful of' 
Vater, it burnt tothe ſpace of 36. Pulſes, Withan Equal Quantity of | 
Vater, onely to the ſpace of 4. Pulſes, A ſmall Pebble was laid in the 
Midſtzand the Spirit of #Vine but to the ſpace of 94.Pulſes.A piece of Wood, 
of the Vigneſs of an Arrow, and abouta Fingers length, was ſetap in the | 
Midlſt, and the Spirit of YVize burnt'to the ſpace of 94, Pulſes. So that 
the Spirit of Wine $imple,indured the Jongelt;And the Spirit of Wine with | 
the Bay=ſalt, and the Equal Quantity of Water were the ſhorteſt, _ 

Confider well, whether the more ſpeedy Going forth of the flame, be | 357» 
cauſed by the Greater Vigour of the Burning. Or þy the Reſiſtance 
of the Body mixed, and the Averſion thereof to take Flame - Which 
will appear by the Quantity of the Spirit of Wize, that remaineth after 
the Going out of the Flame. And it ſeemeth clearly tobe the latter ; For 
that the Mixture of Things leaſt apt to burn, is the ſpeedieſt in going 
jour And note, by the way, that Spirit of Wine burned, till it go out of 
| 
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it ſelf will burn no more, and taſteth nothing fo hot in the Mouth, as it 
(did z No nor yet ſower, (as'if it werea degree towards Vineger) which | 
Burnt Wine doth; but flat, and dead. 
| Note, that in the Experizrent of Wax aforeſaid, the Wax diffolvedin} 369, | 
'the buthng, and yet did not incorporate it ſelf, with the Spirit of Wine, | 
| to produce one F lame > but wherefoever the Wax floated the Flame for- 
fook it, till at laſt it ſpread all over, and put the Flazee quite out, *, 

The Experiments of the 3/ixtures' of the Spirit of V Vine epſiamed, are] 369. 
Things of diſcovery, and not uſe: But now we will ſpeak of the Corting- | 
ance of F lames.ſuch as are uſed tor Caudles, Lamps, or Tepers conliſting | 
[ofteflawable matters,and of aV Viekthat provoketh Inflamwemation.And this! 


importeth not only diſcovery, but alſo uſe and ProfitzF or it is great Saving | | 
jin allſych Lights, 3fthey can be made asfair and bright as others, aud yet þ 
laſt lqtger. Wax pure made jnto a Candle, and V Vax mixedicverally into | 
| CandKſtufte, with the particulars that follow 3 (viz. VV ater, Aqua-vite, |, 
Milk $£3Bayzalt,0yl, Butter , Nitre, Brimftone, Sawduſt,) Every of theſe 
bearing a Sixth part ro the VVax 3 And every of thele Candles mixed, be- | 
ing of the ſame V Veight and Wiek with the Wax Pure, provedthus in 
the burning and Jaſting. The ſiwifteſt in Conſuming was that with Saw- j 
duft , which firſt burned fair, til! ſome part of the Candle was cotiſumed, 

| 


and 
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s/ [lighten ir, You {hal} find that it will burn flow, anda long time: Which 
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N atural Hiſtory ; 
and the dutt gathered about the ſnaſte; but then it made rhe ſnaſte big, 
and long. and zo burn duſkiltly, and the Candle waited in half the time of 
the 1/ax pure, The ngxt in {wiftneſs, were the Oz/ and Butter, which 
| conſumed by a fifth part ſwifterrhan the pare Wax, Then — 'n 

{wiftneſs the clear Wax it icit; then the Bay-ſa!t, which laſted abour 
an eighth part longer than the clear I/ax , then followed the Aqua vite. 
| which Jlaſicd 2bout a fifth part longer than the clear Wax ; thenfollow 
the Milk and Water, with little difference trom the Aqua vite, but the 
Kater, flowelt, And in theſe fovr Jait, the Wiek would ipit fourth little! 
' (parks + For the Nitre, it would not hold lighted above ſome twelve 
Pulſes + But all the while it would ſpit out portionsof Flame, which 
afterwards would goout intoa vapor, For the Brimſtone, it would hold 
Jighted much about the ſame with the Nitres but then atter a little while, 
| it would harden and cake about the ſnaſtc : Sothat the mixture of Bay-ſalt 
| with Jax, Will win an eigth part of the time of laſting, and the Water 
a fifth. 
| Afﬀeer the ſeveral materials were tryed, Tryal was likewiſe made of ſe- 
;yeral Wieks ;, as of ordinary Cotter, Sowing Thred, Ruſh, Silk, Straw, and 
| /00d, The Silk, Straw, and Wood, would flame alittle, till they came to 
'the 3YVax, and then go out of the other three, the Thred c onfumed faſter 
; than the Cotter, by aſixth part of time; the Coftexnext ; then the Ruſh 
\ conſumed {lower than the Cotter; by at lealt a third part of time, For the 
bigneſs of the Flame, the Cotten, and Thred, calt a Flame much alike, and 
| the Kyſh much leſs and dimmer. @were, whether Wood and Wieks both, as 
| in Torches conſume faſter, than the YVieks Simple ? 
| We haveſpokenof the ſeveral Materials, and the ſevera] Y7iekss but 
to the /aſtirg of the Flame, it impurteth alſo, not onely, what the waterial 
'is, but 1n the ſame material, whether it be hasd, ſoft, 01d, new. &c, Good} 
Hoiſwives to maketheir Candles burn the longer, ule tolay them ( one by 
one ) in Bran ar Flower, which make them harder, and ſo theyxonlume the} 
flower. Inſomuch, as by this means they will out-lalſt other Caxdles of the | 
ſame ſtuff, almoſt half in half. For Bram or Flower have a Vertue to har- | 
; den, ſo that both age, and lying in the Bran doth help to the laſting. } 
' And we ſec that YVax Candles laſt longer then Talow Candles, becaulef 
' VHax 1s more firm and hard. 
| The Laſting of Flame. alſo dependeth upon the eaſte drawing of the, 

Nonriſhment ; as we ſee inthe Court of England, there is a ſervice which 
' they call 4/7. Night 3 which is (as it were) a great Cake of Wax, with the 
; Wick; in- the midſt; whereby 1t cometh to pals, that the Wiek fetcheth 
| the Nourifhment further ofi. We ſee alſo, that Lamps laſt longer- becauſe 
; the Veſt! isfar broader than the breadth of a Taper or Candle. , 
' Tak& a Twrreted Lamp of Tin made in the form of a Square; the) 
' height of the Turret, rm, thrice asmuch as the length of the lower, part | 
[ 
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' whereupon the Lawp ſtandethz make onely one hole in it, at the end of 
' the return furthelt trom the 7xrrer.Reverſe 1t, and fill it full of Oy, by that 

holcz and then fet it upright again, and put a Wzekin at the hole, and | 
| 1s cauſed (as.was faid laſt before) for that the Flame tetcheth the Nouriſh» | 
meut afar offi You ſhall find alſo, that as the Oy! walteth and deſcends | 

<th, ſo the top of the Turret, by little and little filleth with Air; which} 
'is cauſed by the RarefaCtion of the Oyl by the heat, It were worthy | 
the obſervation tomake a hole, inthe top of the Txrrez, and totry, when 
the 
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|the Oyl is almolt conſumed 3 whether the Air made of the 0yl, if you put | 
'toita Flame of a Candle, in the letting of it torth, will enflame, It were| | 
good alſo to have the Lamp made, not of Tiz, but of Glaſs; that you | 
may ſee how the Vapor or Air gathereth by degrees in the top, | 
; A fourth point, that importeth the Laſting of the Flame, is the cloſe- 3/4* | 
meſs of the Air, wherein the Flame burneth, We ce, that if ind blow. 
eth upon a Candle, it waſtcth a paces we ſee allot lalteth longer in a Lag. | 
|thory, than at Large, And thereare I raditionsof Lamps and Candles, that 
have burnt a very long time, in Caves, and Tombs. 
; | 375, 
| A fifth point, that importeth the Laſting of the Flame, is the Nature 
of the Air where the Flame burneth ; wncether 1s be hot or cold, moift or 
| dry. The Air, it it bevery Cold, Icritaterh the Flame, and maketh it burn | 
nfore fiercely, (as Fire ſcorcheth in Froſty weather) and fo turthereth the 
Conſumption. The Air once heated, (I conceive) maketh the Flame burn | 
more mildly, and ſo helpzth the Continuance. The Air, if it be Dry, is| 
indifferent z the Air, if it be z#ci/t, doth in a degree quench the Flame, (as 
we ſee Liehts will go out in the Dawps of Mines; ) and how(over maketh 


it burn more dully, and fo helperth the Continuance, 276 
: : Experiments | 
Urials in Earth ſerve for Preſervation, and for Condenſation, and for | in Conſort, 
rouching 


| Induration of Bodies, And if you intend Condenſation or Indurati. mars, 
oz, you may bury the Bodzes (o, as Earth may touch them z as if you would 'fuſons Sa 
make Artificial Procel/ane, &c, Ang the like you may do tor Conſervation, | 0s 0 
11f the Bodies be hard and ſolid, as Clay, Wood, &c, Bur if you ms 
intend Preſervation of Bodies, more f{ofc and tender, then you muſt do 
'one of theſe two; Either you put mult them in cafes, whereby they may 
'not touch the Earth; or elſe you muſt Yault the Eartb, whereby it 


'may hang over them, and not, touch them : For if the Earth touch them 
it will do more hurt by the moiſture, cauſing them to putrifie, than good 
by the Virtual cold, to conſerve them, except the Earth be very dry and 
ſandy. 

An Orenge, Lemmon, and Apple, wrapt in a Linnen Cloth, being buried 37 7s 
for a fortnights ſpace four toot decp within the Earth, though it were ina | | 
moiſt place, and a rainy time 3 yet care forth no ways mouldy or rotten, | | 
but were become a little harder than they were, otherwiſe freſh in their 
colour, but their Juyce ſomewhat fiatted, But with the Burial of a fort- 
\night more, they became putrified. 2 
| A Boltle of beer, buried in like manner as before, became more] 37%» 
lively, better raſted, and clearer than it was: And a Fottle of Wine, | 
'in like manner, A Bottle of Vinegar {o buried, came forth more lively 

'and more odoriferous, ſmelling almolt like a Violet, And after the whole 
' Moneths Bxrzal,all the three came forth as freſh and lively, it not better than | 
| before. : 

It were a profitable Experiment, to preſerve Orenges, Lemmons , 319% 
\and Pomeranates, till Summer z for then their price will be mightily 
cncreaſed. This may be done, if you put them in a Pot or Vellel well 
covered, that the moiſture of the Earth come not at them 3 or elle by puts 
ting them in a Conſervatory of Snow, And generally, whoſoever will 
make Experiments of Cold, let him be provided of three things, a Conſer- 
vatory of Snow, a good large Vault, twenty foot at lealt under the Ground, 


and a deep well, 


There | | 
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| There hath been a tradition, that Pear/, and Coral, Turchois-Stone, 
'that have lolt their Colours, may be recovered by Burying in the Earth: 
which is a thing of great profit, if it would fort + But upon tryal of 
fix weeks 2urial. there followed no cticet, It were good to tryatin a deep} 
IWell, or in a Cenfervatory of Snow, where the cold may be more con: 
ſtringent 5 and ſomake the 2047 more united, and thereby more refplen- 
cent. 

Eons. 1 
| Feperiment Ens Bodies are heavier and leſs diſpoſed to Motion When Southern 
nar FR M Winds blow, then when Northern, T1 he cauſe is, for that when the 
Ef. in Southern Winds blow, the Humors do ( 1n fome degree; melt, and wax 
ow "ony fuide, and ſo flow into the parts; as it isſcen in Wood, and other Bodies, 
ws qa which when the Southern Winds blow, do ſwell, Beſides the Motion and 
Activity of the Body conſilteth chiefly in the ſinews, which, when the Sow-}, 

| thernIVinds blow, arc more relax. 

bs. . | 
| Experiment 'F T js commonly ſeen, that more are ſick in the *-1#7xr, anc more dye in 
dramas, I| the Winter except it be in Peſtilent Diſeaſes, which commonly reign 
| Winer ar4 | 1m Summer Or Autumn, The rcalon is, becaule Diſeaſes are bred (indeed ) | 
Summers Sicke chiefly by Heat > but then they are cured moſt by Sweat and Purge, which 
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_ lin the Summer cometh on, or is provoked more ealily : As for Veſtzlent ai. 
| ſeaſes, the reaſon why moſt dye of them In S-mer,is becauſe they ate bre al 


| moſt inthe Summer 3 for otherwiſe, tiioſe that are touched are 1n moſt dan: | 
gerin the Winter, 
| 
aaa # þ He general epinion is, That Tears hot and moiſt, are molt Pc37ilent 
Solirar y- upon the fuperficial Ground, that Heat and Moiſiare caule Putre- ; 
ons |faGion, In Englardit isfound not true; for many times, there have been 
| S:aſops. great Plagues in dry years, Whereof the cauſe may be, for that droxght in 


the Bodies of 7/landers, habituate to m0i5f Airs, doth exaſperate the Hu. 
mors, and make them more apt to putrefie or Entlame 3 belides it tainteth 
'the Iaters (commonly) and maketh them leſs wholſome. And again in 
Barbary, the Plagues break upin the Summer Moneths, when the Weather 
1s hot and dry. 


324. Any Diſeaſes, (both Epidemical and others) break forth at particular 
cg times, And the cauſe is faltly imputed to the conſtitution of the Air 


rouching An {AT that time, when they break forthor reign 3 whereas it proceedeth (in- 
Emo eceived decd) from a Precedent Sequence, and Series of the Seaſons of the Tear : And 
' A®Nut *Þ'  - . @ . . n . 

'mical diſeaſe therctore Hippocrates in his Prognoſticks, doth make good obſervations of | 


;the Diſcaſes, that enſue upon the Nature of the precedent four ſeaſons of the 


| Tear, 

RT "i 

mp } FF” Ryal bath been made with Earthen Bottles, well ſtopped, hanged in a 
net | Ivell of Twenty Fathom deep, at the leaſt; and ſome of the Bottles 


Alterationos Ihave been Iet down into the Waters, ſome tthers have hanged above with- 
O_ in about a F athom of the ater, and the 7.7quors ſo tryed have been, Beer, | 
Wells or deep (DOE new, but ready for drinking) and Wine, and Afilk, The proof hath 
(Vans. ;been, that both the Beer, and the Wine, (as well within Water, asabove) 
have not been palled or deadcd at all; but as good, or ſomewhat better 
than Bottles of the ſame Drinks and ſtalencls, kept in a Ce/er, But thoſe 
which did hang above Water, were apparently the beſt 5 and that Beer did 
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( flower, a little; whereashat under Water did not, though it were freſh 
The Mzkk ſcoured, and began to putrifie, Nevertheleſs it is true, that there 
1sa Villagenear Blois, wherein deep Caves they do thicken 2431k, in ſuch fort, 
that it becometh very pleaſant 3 which was ſome caxſe of this tryal of hang- 
ing A/;kk in the Wel/ : But our proof was naught, neither do] know whe- 
ther that 243/h in thoſe Caves be firſt boyled. It were good therefore to; 
try it with 24k ſodden, and with Cream; for that 24k of it ſelf, is ſuch a; 
Compound Body of Creazz, Crnds, and Whey, as it is cally turned and diſal 
ſolved. It were good alſo totry the Beer, when it is in Wort, that it may | 
be ſeen, whether the Hanging in the Well, will accelerate the ripening and} | 


Clarifying of it. | 
| | 


vers, weeſee, do Stut. The _ may be (in moſt) the Refrigeration 386, 
of the Tongue, whereby it is leſs apt to move; and theretore we ſee, or mga 
that Natwrals do generally Stut : And welce, that in thoſe that Stxt, it they) touching che 
drink Wine moderately, they Stut leſs, becauſe it heateth : And fo we ſee Sturtng, þ 
that they that Set, St more in the firſt offer to ſpeak,than in continuance | 
becauſe the Tongue is, by motion, ſumewhat heated. In ſome allo it may | 
be (thou gh rarely) the dryneſs of the Tongue, which likewiſe maketh it( 
leſs apt tomove as well as cold; fof it is an affe& that cometh to ſome wiſe! 
and great men, as it did unto A/oſes, who was Lingue Prepedite : And many 
Stuttors (we tind) are very Cholerelick, Men, Choler enducing a dryneſs In 


the Tongue. 


£ 


At: and other 0ders are fweeter inthe Air, at ſome diſtance, thannear EA | 
the Noſes, that hath been partly touched heretofore. The cauſe is double| in Confore, | 
firſt, the finer mixture or incorporation of the Smell. For we ſee, that in — the 
Sounds likewiſe, they are ſweeteſt, when we cannot hear every part by it ws 
ſelf. The cther reaſon is, For that all ſweet Smells have joyned with them 
ſome Earthy or Crude Odors; and at ſome diſtance the Sweet, which is the 


| More ſpiritual, is perceived 3 and the Earthy reacheth not fo far, 


| Sweet Smells are moſt forcible in dry Subſtances, when they are broker 

| and ſo likewiſe in Ore nges, or Lemmons, the nipping offtheir Rinde, giveth 388, 

| out their 82ell more : And generally, when Bodies are moved or ſtirred, 

| though not brokex, they Smell more, as a Sweet-bag waved. The cauſe is 
double 3 the one, for that there is a greater emiſſion of the Spirit, when 
way is made, And this holdeth- inthe Breakzzg, Nipping, Or Cruſhing 3 it 


far Aer alſo, (in ſome degree).in the Moving. But 1n this laſt, there 1sa | 


concurrence of the ſecond caxſe, which is the Imphlſioz of the Air, "A 


bringeth the Scent faſter upon us. | 
The daintieſt Smells of Flowers, are out of thoſe Plants whoſe Leaves, 339, 


ſmell nots as Violets, Roſes, Wall-flowers, Gilly-flowers, Pincks, Wood bine, 
Vine. flowers, Apple-bloom, Linetree-blooms, Beanzblooms, Oc. Thecanſe is, 
for that where there is heat and ſtrength enough in the Plans to make the 

Leaves odorate, there the Smell of the Flower 1s rather evanide and weaker 

than that of the Leaves as it is in Roſemary flowers, Lavender-flowers, and | 
Sweet-Brier Roſes , But where there is lels Heat, there the Spirit of the | 
Plazt is digeſted and refined, and ſevered fromthc grofler Juyce in the Effo- | | 


reſcence, and 8ot before, 
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Experiment 
in Conſorr, 
rouching che 
Goodneſs and 


-—yg ef Wa \ 6nd ſome difference, though not much + And the /7ghter, you may account] 


+ / next thern the beſt, for going furtheſt in Drizk. For that alſo helpetcon- 
. lco&ion, (0 It be out of a deep Well; for then it cureth the rawneſs of the 


. | caxſe is, for that when they are cruſhed, the groiler and more Earthy Spirit 


Nawal Hiſtory; A 


x Moſt 0dors ſmell beſt, broken, or cruſot, as lmth been ſaid » but Flowers | 
preſſed or beaten, do loſe the freſhnels and ſweetneſs of their Odor. The 


cometh out with the Finer, and troubleth it» whereas 1 {tronger Odors 
there arc no ſuch degrees of the itſue of the Swell. 


TT is thing of a very good uſe, to diſcover the goodneffof Water. The | 
taſte to tho ſethat drink Water onely doth ſomewhat - But other Expe= 


*iments are moreſure. Firſt, try Waters by Weight , wherein you may 


the better. 

Secondly, Try them by boilingupon an equal fire 3 and that which con- 
ſumeth away faſteſt, you may account the belt, 

Thirdly, Try them in ſeveral Bottles or open Veſlels, matches inevery 
thing elfe, and ſee which of them laſt /oge? wit''out ſtench or corruption © 
and that which holdethunputrified langelt, you may likewiſe account the 
beft. 

Fourthly, Try them by making Drinks, ſtronger or ſmaller, with the 
ſame Quantity of Malt > and you may conclude that, that Water, which 
maketh the ſtronger Drink, is the more concocted and nouriſhing 3 though 
perhaps it benot ſo good for Medicinaluſe. and ſuch Water (commonly) 
is the Water of large and #avigable Rivers; and likewile in /arge and clear 

| Ponds of ſtanding Water : For upon both them, the Sun hath more power 
' than upon Fountains, or ſmall Rivers. And I conceive, that Chalk water is 


| Water 3 but Cha'ky-water towards the top of the Earth, is too fretting, 
{as tt appeareth in Laundry of Cloaths, which wear out apace, if you uſe 
{{uch Waters 

| Fifthly, The Houſwives do find a difference in aters, for the bear- 
\ ing or not bearing of Soap > and It is likely, that the more fas water will 
| bear Soap beſt, for the Hungry YVater doth kill the unCctuous nature of the 


| Soaps 
£ bly, You may make a judgment of YYaters according tothe place, 
whence they ſpring or come, The Rain-water is by the Phyſcians elteem- } 
ed 'the fineſs and the beſt ; but yet it isſaid to putrifie ſooneſt, which is 
| likely, becauſe of the tineneſt of the Spirit 3 and in Conſervatories of Rains 
water, (ſuch as they have in Yexice, Ec.) they are tound, not ſo choice 
VVatcrs ; (the worte perhaps), becauſe they are covered aloft, and kept 
from the Sun, Szow-water 1s held unwholeſome, infomuch, as the people 
that dwell at the Foot of the Szow mountains, or otherwiſe upon the aſ- 
cents (eſpecially the Women) by drinking of Szow-water, have great 
bags hanging under their Throats, VVell Y/ater, except it be upon Chalk, 
| gr-# very plentiful Spring maketh Meat red, which is an ill ſign. Springs 
|on the #ops of high Hills are the belt ; for both they ſeem to have a Lightneſs 
and Appetite ot Mounting , and beſides, they are moſt pure and unmingled:! 
And: again are more percolated through a great ſpace of Earth, For Ya- 
ters #n Palleys, joynin eftect under ground with all Waters of the ſame Le- 
vel 5 whereas Sprizgs.0n the rops of Hil/s, paſs through a great deal of pure 
Earth with leſs bag of other Waters, | 
Seventhly, Judgment may be made of VV aters by the Soy! where 
the VV ater runne th, as Pebble A the cleanelt aud beſt caſied pc EO 


Clay 


Wy 
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Clay- water and thirdly, Water uponChalk; Fourthly, that upon Sand; 

,and worſt of all, tpon Md. Neither may yon truſt W aters that taſte ſieet, 

for they are commonly found in Riſing grounds of great Cities, which 

' muſt needs take ina great deal of filth, 209 
Fad 


-90Y X "en | , '- | Experiment 
\ I'N Pers, and divers parts of the Weſt-Indies, thouvg hunder the Line, the 5; jrary, 


; I Heats are not ſo intolerable, as they bein Barbary, and the Skirts of the *rouching the | 


Te myerate 


| Torrid Zone, The cauſes are, firſt, the great Prizes whicttthe motion of; 3,7 - 1, 

the Air- in great Circles (ſuch as are under the Girdle of the World)pros | the #4ui- 

duceth, which do refrigerate 3 and therefoWn thoſe parts, Noon is no- | *#i« 

thing lo hot when the Brizes are great, as about nine or ten ofthe clock | 

inthe Forenoon, Another cauſe 1s, for that the lengh ofthe Night, and : 

the Dews thereof, do compence the Heat of the day. A third canſe is, the | 

| ſtay of the Suninot in reſpe&t of day and night(for that we ſpake of before) ) 

| bur in reſpeCt of the Seaſon : For under theLine, the Sun croſleth the Lime 

; and maketh two Summers and two Winters; but inthe{kirts of the Tor-| * 

= Zone, it doublcth and goeth back again, and fo maketh one- long! 
ummer, | 


, . [5 3, 
| == 
[ He Heat of the Sun maketh Aer black in ſome Countreys, asin #- | DR 


thiopia and Guinny, &c. Fire doth itnot as we (ce in Gliſ-4/er, that touching they 

are continually about the Fire. The reaſon may be, becauſe Fir? doth lick | Coloratien of 
up the Spizits and Blood of the Body, fo as they exhale; ſo that it ever | TR —_ 
maketh Ax look Pale and Sa!low ; but the $4z which is a gentler _ 4 
| doth but draw the Blood to the outward parts, and rather concocteth it 
then ſoketh it: And therefore,we ſee that all. Z##hiopes are fleſhy ,and phump, 
and have great Lips, All which betoken moiſture retained, and not drawn 
out, We ſee alſo, that the Negroesare bred in Countries that have plenty 
of Water, by Rivers or otherwiſe : For Mero, which was the A/ctropolis of 
Ethiopia, was upon a great Lakezand Congo,where the Negroes are, is full of | 
| Rivers, And the confines of the RiverNjzger, where the Negroes alſo are,are 
well watered; and the Region abour Capo Verde islikewiſe moiſt, inſo- | 
| much, as it ispeftilent through moiſttre: But the Countreys of the Aby/- 
\ſenes, and Barbary, and Peri, where they are Tawney and Olivaſter, and 

| Pale,are generally more ſandy and dry, As for the #thiopes, as they are | 
| plump and fleſhy, ſoit may be) they are Sanguine-and Ruddy colour- | 
| cd, if their Black Skin would ſuffer it tobe ſecn, 
ly nl OC, 
| Gone Creatures do move a good while after their head is off, as Birds, | Fi. coeds 
Some a very little time, as Men and all Beaſts. Some move, though cut — 
in ſeveral pieces, as Snakes, Eels, Worms, F lies, &Kc. Firſt, therefore It 1S Motion after 
(certain that the zvimediate cauſe pf Death, is the reſolution or extinguiſhs | !b* 7/ant ef 
\ment of the Spirits; and that th2 deſtrudtion or corruption of the Organs, | 

1s but the mediate cauſe. But ſome Organs are fo peremptorily necellary, / 
[that the extinguiſhment of the Spirits doth ſpeedily follow » but yet ſo, as 
there is an izterimr of a {m21] time. It is reported by one of the Ancients, of 
| credit, That a Sacrificed Beaſt hath lowed after theHeart hath been ſevered; 
and it is a report alſo of credit, that the Head of a Pig hath been opened, 
and the Brain put into he Palm of a Mans Hand, tzembling without 
breaking any part of it, or ſevering it from the Marrow of the Back-bone - 
during which time, the Pig hath been, in all appearance, ſtark dead, and 


Death, 


I 2 and' 
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PO. motion: And after a ſmall! time the Brain hath been replaced 


[and the Skull of the Pig cloſed, and the P;g hath alittle after gone about- 


of . 


£0 
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And certain it is, that an Eye upon Revenge, hath been thruſt forth, ſo asit 
hapged a pretty diſtance by the Yiſzal Nerve ; and during that time, the Eye 
hath been without any power of Sight 3 and yet after (being replaced ) re- 
covered Sight, Now the Spirits are chietly inthe Head, and Ce/s of the' 
Brais,which in Mex and Beaſts are Jarge ; and thereforey when the Head is 
off, they movelittle or nothing : But Birds have ſmall Heads and there- 
fore theSpirits are alittle more diſperſed in theSzmews, whereby Motion re- 
maineth 1n them a little lJonger-z inſomuch as it is extentin ltory , that an] 
Emperor ofRowe,to ſhew tWWtertainty of his hand,die ſhoot a great forked 
Arrow atan Eftrich, as ſhe ran {ſwiftly upon the Stage, and ttroke off her 
Head ; and yet ſhe continued the race a little way with her Head off. As 
for Worms, and Flies, and Fels, the Spiris; are ditiuſcd almoſt all over ; and 
therefore they move in their ſeveral pieces, 
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g general uſe, for Food , Medicine, and a number of Me. 
chanical Arts. 


and Peaſe, The Bed we calla Het-bed, and the manner ot it 15 this, There 
\was taken Horſe-dung, old, and well rottcd > this was Jaid upon a Bank , 
'halfa foot high, and ſupported round about with Flanks3 and gpon the 
'top was calt ſifted Earth, ſome two kingers Geep 3. and then the Seed 
ſprinkled upon it, havingþeen ſteeped ali night in Water mixed with Cow- 
\dung, The Twrnip-ſeedand the YYbeat,came up half an inch above ground, 
within gxwodayss after, without any watering; the reli the thrrd day, The 
Experiment was made in OFober, and (it may be) in the Spraug the Accele- 
rating would have been the ſpeedier. This 1s anoble Experiments for ,) 
without this help, they would have been four times as long in coming, 
'up.- But there doth not occur to. me, at this preſent, any; uſe thereof 
'very much increaſed by the early coming. It way. be tryed alſo with 
Gberries, Strawberries , and other fruit, which are deareſt, when they come 
early. x2 

|| There was YVheat ſteeped in Vater mixed with Comedung. Other in| 


VPater mixed with Horſe-dung, other in Y/ater mixed with Pigeon-dung, 
| I 3 other | 


— 


Experiments 
in Conſort 


"i . . : ' Acceleration 
is the word of Animation © for the other words are of Germdnach 


but the woxds of Eſſence 3 and they are of excellent and «. 


There were.ſown in aBed,T ur2ip ſeed, Raddiſh-ſeed VV heat,Cucumber Fr: 4OTs | 


for profit, eFcept ir ſhould be for Sowing of Peaſe, which have their price}. 
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© 5n Spirit of Wine. The proportion of the mixture was, a fourth part of 


| Natural Hiſtory ; 
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other in Urine of Mar, other in Water mixed with Chalk powdre d, other 
in Water mixed with Sost, other in Water mixed with Aſhes, other in 
Water mixed with Bay-ſalt, other in Clqret Wine, other in Malzyſey, other 


The ingredients to the Water, ſave that there was not of the Salt above an 
eighth part, The Urixe.and Wines,and Spirit of Wine,were ſimple without 
| mixture of Water;-'the time of ſteeping was twelve houss 3 the time of the 
year Od&ober.T here was alſo other Wheat ſown wnſtteped, but watred twice 
a day with warm Water > there was alſo other Wþeat ſown femple, to com- 
pare it with the reſt, The event was, that thoſe that were in the mixture 


and thoſe that afterwards proved the highelt,thickeſt,and more lufty,were 
firſt the Urine, and then the Dung ; next the Chalk, next the Soot, nvext 


{were ſteeped.in Malmſey, and Spirit of Wine, they came not up at all. This 


| The former wears of helping Germination, are either by the gooodneſs 


| Spzrits in the Plant, to draw the Nouriſhment beter, And of this Jatter kind 


*| hotter Coaſt, | But the cayfe is chiefly, for that the heat of ſhe morning 


the 4ſies, next the Salt, next the Wheat ſemple of it ſelf unſteeped and 
|\unwatered, next the watered twice a day with warm Water,next the Claret 
'IFinze, So that theſe three laſt were flower than the ordinary Wheat of it 
ſelf z and this Culture did rather retard than advance, As for thoſe that 


isarich Experiment for profit 3 for the moft of the ſteepings are cheap | 
things, and the goodneſs of the crop is a great matter of gain, if the 
goodnelſs of the crep anſwer the earlineſs of the coming up, asit is like is 
| will, both being from the vigor of the Seed, which alſo partly appeared 
| in the former Experiments as hath'been ſaid. This Experiment would be 
tryed in other Grains, Seeds, and Kernel: ; for it may be ſome ſteeping will 
agree beſt with ſome Seeds. It wouldbealfo oo with Roots [teeped as 
before, but for longer time; it would be tryed alſo in ſeveral ſeaſons of the 
Tear, eſpecially in the Spring. ; | 
Strawberties watered now and then (as once in three days) with Water 
wherem hath been ſteeped Sheeps, dung, or Pigions-dung, will prevent and 


with Muck put to the Roots, but to water it with Muck-wates, which is 
like to be more forcible, is not praCtiſed. . 

Dung, or Chalk,or Blood, applied in ſubſtance (ſeaſonably) tothe Roots 
| of Trees, doth ſet them forwards, But todo itunto Herbs, without mix- 
tore of 'Water or Earth, it may be theſe helps are too hor. 


and firemgth of the Nonriſhment, or by the comforting and exciting the 


concernibg the comforting of the Spirits of the Plant, are alſo the Experi- 
mentsthat follow , though'they be not applications to the AKoot or Seed. 


'Stm', doth haſten their coming on and ripening and the South-Eaſt 
is found to be better than the South-welt, though the South welt be the 


ſucceedeth'the co}d of - the-night 3 and partly, becauſe (many times) the 
Souths Weſt Sun ivtoo parching. So likewiſe planting of them upon the 


| Backof a Chimney where a fire is kept, doth haſten their coming on, and| 


ripening: Nay more, tie drawing of the Boxghs into the infide of a 


room, "Where a Fire is continually kept, worketh the ſame cffe@, which 


-- 


[ 


of Dung, and Urine, Soot, Chalk, Aſhes, and Salt, came up within fix days:| 


The pleiting of Trees warm upon a Wall, againſt the South and South-Eaſt 


come early. And it is like the ſame effect would follow in other Berries, | 
Herbs, F lowers, Grains, Or Trees; and therefore it is an Experimeat,though| 
vulgar in Strawberries, yet not brought into uſe generally : For it is uſus} 
| al to help the Ground with Muck, and likewiſe to recomfort it ſometimes 
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| hath been tryed with Grazesz inſomuch, as they will come a Moneth car- 
[lier,then the Grapes abroad. | | | 
Beſides the two Means of Accelerating Germination, formerly deſcribed 
'tl:at is toſay, the mending of the Nonriſhment, comforting of the Spirit of 
the 7/:2it 3 theres a third, which is the waking way for the eafie coming to 
' the Nczriſbhment, and drawixg it. And therefore gentle digging and looſwing 
; of the Earth about the Roots of Trees, and the rewoving Herbs and Flowers 
into new Earth once in two years(which isthe ſame thing;for the newEarth 
is ever looſer) doth greatly further the proſpering and earlineſs of Plants, 
But the melt admirable Acceleration by tacilitating the Nouriſhing , is} 
ithat of Water, For a Standard of a Damark, Roſe with the Root, was ſer 
in'a Chamber, where no. Fire was, upright inan Earthen Pax, full of fair 
Water, without any mixture, halfa foot under the Water, the Standard be- 
(ing morethan two foot high above the Water, Within the ſpace of ten 
\days the Standard did put forth a fair green Leaf, and ſome other little 
'Buds, which ſtood at a ſtay without any ſhew of decay or withering, more 
| then ſeven days. But afterwards that Leaffaded, but the young Buds, did 
[{prout on, which afterward opened into fair Leaves, in the ſpace of three 
' Moneths, and continued ſo a while after, till upon removal we left the 
'tryal. But note, that the Leaves were ſomewhat paler, and light. colour- 
| cd then the Leaves uſe to be abroad, Note, that the firſt Bxds were in the| 
'end of 0&@ober, and it is likely, that if it had beeninthe Springtime, it! 
would have put forth with greater {trength. and (it may) be to have grown | 
onto bear Flowers. By this means, you may have (asit ſeemeth_) Aoſes 
ſet in the midi of a Pod), being ſupported with fome ſtay, whictr is matter 
of rarene(s and pleaſure, though of ſmall uſe, This is the more ſtrange; for 
that the like Roſe Standard was put at the ſame time into Pater mixed 
with Horſe-dung, the Horſe-dung about the fourth part tothe Water, and |. 
in four moneths ſpace (while it was obſerved.) put not forth any Leaf, 
though divers Buds at the hrft, as the other, | 
A Dutch Flower that had Bulbons Root, was likewiſe put at the ſame time 
all under Water, ſome two or three fingers deep 3 and within ſeven days 
ſprouted, and continued Jong after further growing. There was alſo putin| 
a Beet-root, a Borrage:root, and a Reddiſh-root, which had all their Leaves 
cut almoſt cloſe to the Roots 3 and within ſix weeks had fair ZLeeves, and 
ſo continued till the end of Ngvember. ..-* | 
Note, that if Roots, or Peaſe, or Flowers, may be accelerated in their 
coming and. ripening,there 15 a double profit, the one in the high price that| 
thole things bear when they come early, the Other in the ſwiftneſe of their! 
returns : For in ſome Grounds which areſtrong, you ſhall have a Raddifo) 
&c. come in a Moneth, that in other Grounds will not come 1n w, and 
ſo make double returns, © | 
Wheat alſo was put into the Water, and came not forth at all ſoasit 
ſeerfith there muſt be ſome ſtrength aud bulk inthe Body, put into the Wa, | 
ter, as it is i Roots 3 for Grains, or Seeds, the cold of the YVater will mor. | 
' [tikie. But caſually ſome heat laf under the pan,which was ſomewhat moi. 
[itened by the ſuing of the pan, which in fix weeks (asaforeſaid, looked | 
mouldy to the eye, but it was ſprouted forth half a fingers length. 
a [t ſcemeth by theſe Inſtances of W ater, hath for nouriſhment the Water 
is almoſt all in a]l, and hath the Earth doth but keep the plans upri 
laveit from over-heat, and over-cold z and therefore is a 


able | 
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Experiment for good Drinkers.It proveth alſo hath our former ink, | 
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Drink incorporate With Fleſti or Roots (as in Capor-Beer, &c,) will nou. 
[rith more ea{tly,than Meat and Drink taken feverally, 

| The Fo#/049P iBluents (Tt conceive) will both-4ccelerate Germination, 
and bring toretariowers and Plants in the colder Seaſons; And as we Houſe: 
hot COmMr ey P12#Fs ins Lemmons,Orenges, AMyrtles, to fave them; ſo we may 
Bywf.our io un Contr Plants to forward them, and make them come in 
thewold Sevions, inffuch ſort, that. you may have Violets, Straw berries 
Patt WiiiteriSothat you ſowiorremove them at fit times. 1 his Experi- 
4488: is to berreferred unto the romforting of the Spirit of the Plant by 
wariath-gs we lab Honſing their Bowghs, &c, So then the means to Accele- 
»#le Germination, are in particular eight, in general three. 


—— — 


] 


| 


Tho aw 2.3.5 k Bu oh | 

TF*O'make Roſes or other-Flowers come late, it is an Experiment of Plea- 
'T ure. ;For the Ancients eſteemed much of Roſa Sera, and indeed the 
| Nooteiber Roſs is the ſweeteſt, having been leſs exhaled by the Sun. The 
Means aretheſe, Firſt, The cotting ofitheir tops immediately after they 
have done bearing,/and then they wiil come again the ſame year about 
November x but'they will not come juſt on the rops wherethey were cut, 
bot out of thoſe Shoots which were (as it were) #at er-boughs. T he caxſe 
's,/for that the Sap, which otherwiſe would have ted the top (though at- 
terbearing ) will, by the diſcharge of that, divert unto the fide Sprouts, 
[and they witlcome:to bear, but later, 


| 


| -Theſecond 3s 'Pulling off the Buds of the Roſe, when they are newly 
knorted?forthen the-fide Branches will bear. 1 he cauſe is the ſame with | 
he formers For cutting offf the Tops, and pulling off the Bads, work the 
ſame efle&, inRetenſion of the Sap tora time, and Divertion of it to the 
Sprouts, that were'not ſo forward, | 

-\'Fherthird isthecuttirg off ſome few ob the Top: boughs in the Spring 
ti-ze, but ſuffering the lower Boughs to grow ons 1 he caxſe is, tor that 
\rheBoughs db'heVp'todraw up the Sap more ſtrongly; and weſee that in | 
\Powding of Trees, many- do uſe to Jeavea Bough or two on the top to} 
help'to draw up'the Sap. And its reported alſo, That it you graft upon 
theBough of aTree, and cut oft fome of the old Boughs; the new Cions 
will periſh. ' | 
T he tourth is by laying the Ro ots bare abpnt Chriſimas ſome days, The 
cauſe is plaith, for that 1t doth arreſt the Sap from going upwards for a 
time; which arrelt, 1s afterwards releaſed by the covering of the Root a» 
gain withEarth, and then the Sap getteth up, but later, X 
The fifth is the removing of the Tree ſome Moneth before it Baddeth, 
| Fhe cayſe is for that ſome time wil] be required after the” Remove, tor the 
Reſerling, before it can &r;w the Juycez and that time being loſt, the 
bloſſom muſt needs come forth later. | 


|. The ſixthis the Grafting of Roſes in May, which commonly Gardſners 


\do-not t1' July, and'then they bear not t1]] the next year; but if you graft | 


theth in May they will bearthe ſawe yea?, bur late. WW | 
The ſeventh is the Girdizg of the Body of the Tree about with ſome 
Packthred forthata}ſo ina degreereitraineth the Sap,and maketh it come 
up«nore/Hate;aridimore {lowly, . 
-- Lki&eighttvis the Plaxtz7g of them ina Shade or ina Hedge, The cauſe 
is, partihe keeping out of the Sun, which haſtneth the Sap to riſe, and 
=p”; ——— them of Nouriſhment by the-ſtuff in the Hedge, 
44 Theſe 
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theſe meansmay- be practiſed upon other, both Trees, and Flowers, Mu- 


tatis Mutandis. : | 
Men have entertained a conceit that ſheweth prettily, namely, That if} 4a, | 


; yon graft a Late coming Frait, upon a Stock of a Fruit tree that cometh 
' early, the Graft will bear Frnit-egf, as a Feadh upon a Cherry , And con» 
;trariwiſe, it an Early coming-Fruit upon a Stock of a Fruit-tree that cometh 
late, the Graft will bear a Fruit late 3 asa Cherry upon a Peach. But theſe 

| . . . . . 

{are but imaginations, ang untrue The caxſe is, for that the Cions overs | 
'ruleth the Stock quite, and the Stock is but Pac onely, and giveth Alt- 
;ment, but no Motion to the Graft. | 


WwW* will ſpeak now,how tamake Fruits, Flowers, and Roots larger,in| experiments 
| more plenty and ({weeter than they uſe to be 3 and how to make |is Conſort, 
the Tree themſelves more tall, more ſpred,aud more hatty and ſudden,than — 
they uſetobe, Wherein there is no doubt, but the former Experiments | Fruns, Ire, 
| of Accelerationawill ſerve much to theſe purpoſes. And again, that theſe |4*4 Flame. 
' Experiments which we ſhall now ſet down, doflerve alſo for Acceleration, 
becauſe bozh Effefts proceeds from the encreaſe of. Vigorin the Tree; | 
but yet toAvoid confuſion. And becanſe ſome of the Means are more pro-' | 
per tor the one effect, and ſome forthe other. We will handle them apart, oy | 
| 


It is an aſſured Experience, That an heap of flint or Store, laid about theft 423% 


bottom of a Wilde Tree, (asin Oak, Elm, Aih, &c. ) pon the firlt planting 
doth make it ppoſper double-as mueh 2s without it, The caxſe 1s, for that | 
it retaineth the moiſture which talleth at any time upon the Tree, and ſut- | 
fereth it not to be exhaled by the Sun. Again, it keepeth the Tree warm 
from cold Blaſts and Feoſts, as it were in an Houſe, lt may be alſo, there | 
is ſomewhat in the keeping of it ſteady at the firſt. @were, if laying of 
Straw ſome height about the Body of a Tree, will not make the Tree for- 
wards : For though the Rootgiveth the Sap, yet it is the Body that draw- | 
eth it, But you mult note, that if you lay Stones about the Stalk of Let- | 
tuce,or Other Plants that are more ſoft, it will over moiſten the Root 
ſo as the worms will eat them. | 

A Tree at the firſt ſetting, ſhould not be foaakew, until it hath faker Roof] 423, (| 
fally; and therefore ſome have put two little Forks about the bottom of | 
theirSFees, to keep them upright but after a years rooting, then ſhaking 
dothghe Tree good by looſning of the Earth, and (perhaps) by exerciling 
(as1t were) and ſtirring the Sap of the Trees 

Generally, the cutting away of Boughs and Suckers at the Root and; 424» | 
Body, doth make Trees grow highs and contrariwiſe, the Powling, and 
Cutting of the top, maketh them grow, ſpread, and,buſhy : aswe ſcein 
Pollords, &c. : i 

It is reported, That to make haliy growing Coppice wood, the way 15 to] 425, 
take, Willow, Sallow, Popler, Alder, ot loine ſeven years growth: and 
to ſet them, not upright, but a{lope, a reaſonable depth under the Ground; 
| and then inſtead of one Root they will put forth many, and lo carry more | 
ſhoots upon a Stem» 

When you would have many new Roots of Fruit-trees, take a low| 426, 
Tree and bow it, and [ay all his branches a tiat upon the ground, and caſt | 
Earth uponthem,and every twig will take Root. And this 1sa- very Proft- | 
| table Experiment tor coſtly Trees;(for the Boughs will makeStocks withour 

charge ) ſuchas are 4pricots,Peaches,4lmonds,Cornelians,Mulberries,Figg, | 
&c 
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[Se The like is continually practiſed with Yizes, Roſes, Zlusk: Roſes, 


 boveand below withLoamgwel tem 
down.Then cut off the Bough about A4tho/antide inthe bare place, and ſet | 


4.32 


Natural Hiſtory; | 


&c, 
From 22y to July you may take off the Bark, of any Bough, being of 


the bigneſs of Three or four Inches, and cover thebare place, ſomewhat 
withHorſe-dung,binding it faſt | 


it in the Ground, and it will grow to bea fair Tree in one year, The cauſe 
may be, for that the Bearing from the Bark; keepgth the Sap from deſcend- 
ing towards Winter,and holdeth it in the Boughzand it may be alſo,that 
Loam and Horſe=dung applied to the bare place, do moiſten,it and cherith 
it, and make it more apt to put forth the Root. Note, that this may be a | 
general means for keeping up the Sap of Trees in their Boughs, which may | 
ſerve to other effects. | 

It hath been practiſed in Trees, that ſhew fair and bear not, to bore a 
hole thorow the Heart of the Tree, and thereupon it will bear, Which may 
be. for that the Tree before hath too mach Repletioa, and was opprellcd | 
with his ownSap z for Repletion is an enemy to Generation, 

It hath been practiſcd in Trees that do not bear, to cleave twoor three 
of the chief Roots, and to put into the Cleft a {mall Pebble, @hich may 
keep it open, and then it will bear. The caxſe may be, tor that a Root of 
a Tree may be (as it were) hide. bound, no leſs than the Body of the Tree; 
but it will not keep open without ſomewhat put into at, 

It is uſually prattiſed to ſet Trees that require much Su#, upon Walls | 
againſt the South; as Apricots,Peaches, Plumbs Vines Figs Mnd the like, It 
hath a double commodity 3 the one, the heat of the Wa/ by refleF19n; the 
other, the taking away of the ſhade: For when a Tree groweth round , the 
upper Boughs over ſhaddow the lower,but when ivis ſpread upon a Wall, 
the Sun cometh alike upon the upper and lower Branches, | 

It hath alfo been praiſed (by@me) to pull off fome Leaves from the 
Trees ſo ſpread, that the Sun may come upon the Bowgh and Fruit the bet- 
(ter, There hath been prafiſed alſo a curioſity, to ſet a Tree up6n the North 
ſide of a Wall, and at a little hieght, to draw him-through the Wall, and 
\ſpread him upon the Southſide; conceiving, that the Root and lower part 
of the Stock ſhould enjoy the freſhneſs of the ſhade, and the upper Boughs 
and Fruit, the comfort of the Sun, but it ſorted nor. The caxſeis, for that 
theRoot requireth ſome comfort from the Sun,though underEarth, aÞwell 
as the Body z and the lower part of the Body more than the upper, @#we 
ſce in compaſling a Tree below with ſtraw. "_. 

"The lowneffot the Bough, where the Fruit cometh, maketh the Fruit 
greater,and to ripen better; fur you ſhall ever ſee in Aprecotes, Peaches, or 


| 


{elo:Cotones upon g Wall, the greateſt Fruits towards the bottom, And 
in France the Grapes that make the J/ize, grow upon low Vines, bound | 
to ſmail Stakes ; and the raiſed Vines in Arbors, make but Verjuyce, Ir is} 
erue, that in Zaly, and other Conntreys where they have hotterSun, they 
raiſe them upon Elms and Trees: But I conceive, that if the French manner 
of Planting low, were brought in uſe;there their #7zes would be ltronger | 
land ſiveeter ; But it is more chargeable in reſpect of the Props. It were 
good to try whether a Tree grafted ſomewhat ncar the ground, and the 
lower Boughs onely maintained, and the higher continually proynd off 
woalld not make a larger Frust. 

To have Fruit 1n greater plenty, the way is to graft, not onely upon 
young Stocks, but u pon divers Bowghs of an old Trees iorthey willbear 


great 
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[great numbers of Fruit; whereas if you graft but upon one Stock, the | 


| Tree can bear but few. SS 
| The Digging yearly about the Roots of Trees, which 1s a great MEANs 


both to the Acceleration and Melioration of Fruits, is pradtiſed in nothing | 


; but in Yizes 5 which, if it were transferred unto other Trees andShrubs, | 


| (as Roſes, &c. )I conceive, would advance them likewiſe. 
It hath been known, that a Frxit-tree hath been blown up (almoſt) by 


| 435, 


the Roots, and ſet up again, and the next year bare exceedingly. The 
cauſe of this was nothing but the looſewirg of the Earth, which comforteth 
any Tree, and is fit to be practiſed more than it is in Fru#t-Trees: Fop | 
Trees cannot be ſo fitly removed into new Grounds, as Flowers and Herbs 
may. 
To revive an old Tree, the digging of it about the Roots, and applying 
| new Mould to the Roots, is the way, We ce alſo that Drarght-Oxez put 
into Freſh Paſture, gather new and tender f{cſk; and in all things, better 
nouriſhment than hath been uſed, doth help 10 renew, eſpecially, 1f it be 
not onely better but changed, and differing from the former. 

If an Herbbe cut off from the Roots, inthe beginning of Winter, and 
then the Earth be trodden and beaten down hard with the Foot and ſpade, 
| the Roots will become of very great magnitude inSummer, The reafon 
is, for that the moiſture being forbidden to come up in the Plant, (tayeth | 
longer in the Root, and ſo dilatethit, And Gardiners uſeto tread down 
| any looſe Ground after they have ſown 0n7ons, or Turnips, SC, 

' If Pamexmbelaid below, and about the battom of a Root, it will cauſe 
; the Root to grow to an exceſſive bigneſs. The caxſe is, for that being it 
(ſelf of a ſpungy ſubſtance, it draweth the moiſture ofthe Earth to it,and fo | 
teedeth the Root, This is of greateſt uſe for Onions, Turnips, Parſuips: 
'and Carrets, 
| The flifting of Ground is ameans to better the Tree and Fruitz bat 
with this Caution, That all things do proſper beſt, when they are advanced 
to the better. Your Nnrſery of Stocks ought to be ina more barren Ground, 
| than the Ground is whereunto you remove them, So al] Graſers prefer 
their Cattle from meaner Paſtures to better. Weſece alſo, that hardnefs 
ig youth lengthneth life, becauſe it leaveth a cheriſhing to the better of 
| the Body in Age : Nay, in exerciſes it 1s good to begin with the bardeft, 
as Dancing in thick Shoes, &c, 
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It hath been obſerved that Hacking of Trees in their Bark, both down- 7 440» 


| right, and a crols, ſo as yon makethem rather in ſlices; than incontinued 
| Hacks, doth great good to Trees, and eſpecially delivereth them from be- 


| 


| Ing Hide-bound, and killeth their Moſs. 


| Shadetoſome Plants conduceth to make them large and proſperous 
more than Sun; as it Strawberries and Bays,&c. Therefore amongſt Straw- 
\berries, ſow here and there ſome Borrage-Seed 3 and you ſhall find the 
Strawberries under thoſe Leaves, far more large than their fellows. And | 
' Bays you mult plant to the North, or defend them from the Sw by a _ | 

Row; and when you ſow the Berries, weed not the Borders for the 

' halfyear; for the Weed giveth them Shade. | 

| Toincreafethe Crops of Plants, there would be conſidered, not onely 

. the increaſing the Lift of the Earth, or of the Plant, but the ſaving alſoof 

| that which is ſpilt. So they have lately madeatryal to ſet Wheat ; which 
nevertheleſs hath been left off, becauſe of the trouble and pains 3 yet ſo 

much is true, that there is much ſaved by the Settinggin ——— 

. that 
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Natural Hiſtory ; 


| Root, 


| bllity, 


it will ſprout forth within eight days. The Cauſe is like to be (it the 


ons, by the Spirit of the Nitrez for Nizre is (as it were) the lite of Yege= 

tables. 
| Take Seed or Kernels of Apples, Pears, Orenges, or a Peach, or a Plumb- 
Stone, &c. And put them into a Squif, (which 1s like a great 00n, and 
they will come much earlier then the Earth it ſelf. This I conceiveto be as 
[a kind of Grafting inthe Root; for asthe Stock of a Graft yieldeth better 
prepared nouriſhment to the Graft, than the Crude Earth; fo the S$qui// doth 
the like to the Seed; and, I ſuppaſe, the ſame would be done, by putting 


and hot, It may be tryed alſo, with putting 0702Seed into an Qnjon- 
Head, which thereby ( perhaps) will bring forth a larger and earlier 


On16,u. 


The pricking of a Fruit in ſeveral places, when it is almoſt at his big-|. 


neſs, and before it ripeneth, hath been practiſed with ſhcceſs, to ripen the 
Fruit more ſuddenly.'We ſee the example of the biting of Waſps or Worms 
upon Fruit (whereby it manifeſtly) ripeneth the ſooner, 


It is reported, T hat "Alga Marina (Seazweed) put under the Roots of 


Cole-worts,and (perhaps) of other Plants, will turther their growth. The 

Vertue (nodoubt) hath relation to Salt, which is a great help to Fer- 

tility, - 
It hath been praftiſed to cut off the Stalks of Cycumbers, immediately 


Earth upon the Plazt that remaineth,and they will bear the next year Fruit 
long before the ordinary time, The Cawſe may be, for that the Sap goeth 


down the ſooner, and is not ſpent inthe Stalk or Leaf, which remaineth | 


| after the Fruit, Where note, that the Dying, in the Winter, of the Roots or 


nyate, if they ſtand warm, 


the firlt time a Tree bloometh, it will bloſſom it ſelf to death. 

It were good to try what would be the etlect, if all the Blofſorrs were 
pulled from a Frwit-tree, or the Acorns and Cheſwut-buds, &c. From a wilde 
Tree, tor two years together, I ſuppoſe that the Tree will either put forth 
the third year bigger and more plentiful Frxit; or elſe, the ſame years, lar- 

ger Leaves, becaulc of the Sap ſtored up. 


SOOERIOn TRIED — SS " 


that which is Sowern » both by keeping it from being picked op by Birds, and 
by avoiding the ſhallow lying of it, whereby much that is ſown,taketh no 


It is preſcribed by ſome of the Ancients, that you take Small Trees, upon | 
which Figs or other Fruit grow, being yet unripe, and cover theJrees in 
the middlc of Autamn with Dung until the Spring, and then take them 
up ina warm day, and replant them in good Ground; and by that means, 

the former years Tree will be ripe, as by a new Birth, when other Trees of 
the ſame kind do but bloſſom. But this ſeemeth to have no great proba- 


It is reported, that if you take Nitre, and mingle it with Water, to 
the thickneſs of Honey, and therewith anoint the Byd, after the Vine 18 cut, 


E xperiment be true) the opening of the Bud, and of the parts contigu- 


Kernels 1nto a Turzip, or the like, ſave that-the SqizVis more vigorous 


after their Learing,cloſe by the Earth g and then to caſt a pretty quantity of | 


Plants that are Annual, ſeemeth to be partly cauſed by the over-expence of 
the Sap into Stalk and Leaves z which being prevented, they will ſuper-an- | 


The pxl/ing'off many of the Bloſſoxrs from a F ruit- Tree, doth make the 


Fruit fairer, I he cauſe 1s manifeſt, tor that the Sap hath the leſs to nouriſh, | 
And it is a common experience, T hat if you do not pull off ſome Bloſſoms, 
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| Ithath been generally received, that a Plant watred with warm Water, 
wili come up ſooner and better, than with cold Water or with Showers, 
But our Experiment of waterizg Wheat with warm Wer (as bath been 
faid) ſucceeded not 3 which may be, becauſe the tryal was too late in ' 
the Year, viz. inthe end of 0Fober, For the Cold then coming upon the 
Seed, after it was made more tender. by the warm Water , might| 
check it, . 
| Thereis no doubt, but that Grafting (for the molt part)doth meliorate 4 
the Fruit, . The cauſe is maniteſt, forchat the nuurithment is better prepa-! ee 
\red in the Steck, than in the Crude Eartbe But yer note well, that there be; 
ſome Trees that are ſaid to come up more happily trom theKeryel,than from | 
the Graftzasthe Peach, and Aelocotone. The cauſe, 1 ſuppoſe to be, for| 
'that -thoſe P/ants require a nouriſhment of great moiſture z and though | 
'the nouriſhment of the Stock be bner, and, better prepared, yer it is not @ | 


[moiſt and plentiful], as the nouriſhmentvf'the Earth, And indeed we lee} 
thoſe Fruits are very cold Fruits in their Natype. | 


It hath been received, that a ſmaller Pear, grafted upon a Stock that | 
/beareth a greater Pear,will become great.Burl think it is as true,as that of 
'the Prime-Fruit upon the late Stock, and e converſo; which we reject. | 
| cd before; fer the Cions will govern. Nevertheleſs, it is probable enongh, | 
_ if you can get a Cions to grow upon a Stock of another kind, that is 
[much moiſter than his own Stock, 1t may make the Fryzt greater,becauſe it( 
| will yield more plentiful nouriſhment, though it is like it will make the! 
Fruit baler. But generally the grafting 18 upon a'dryer Stock as the Apple 

upbn a Crab, the Pear upon a Thorn,&c.Yet it is reported,that in the Low- 
;Connt#eys they will graft an Apple- Cions upon the Stock of a Colewort, and 
it will beara great flaggy Apple the Kern:l of which, if it be ſet, will be a 
Colewort, and not an Apple. It were goud totry, whether an Appie-Cors 
will profper,if it be gratted upon Þ«/ow or upon aPopler,ornpon anAldey |: 
or upon an Ely4, or upon an Horſe- Plum, which are the moiſteſt of Trees, 1 
/have heard that it bath been tryed upon an Elzz, and ſucceeded. 
It is manifeſt by experience, That Flowers removed, wax greater, bes 

cauſe the nouriſhment is more eaſily come by inthe looſe Earth. Ft may be, 434+ 
'that oft regrafting of the ſame Ci05,may likewiſe make Fruit gfeateras if 
;you take a Cjons, and graft it upon a Szotk the firſt year; and then cut it 
off, and graft it upon another $rock the {Pond year, and ſofor athird, or| 
; fourth year, and then let it teſt, it will yield afterward, when it beareth, | 
'the greater Fruit. : | 
of Grafting, there are many Experiments worth the noting, but thoſe we |, 
reſerve to aproper place. . 6 | | 
It maketh F3gy better, if a Fzg-tree, when it beginneth to "put forth 
Leaves have his top cut off, The cauſe is plain, for that the Sap hath the} #55» 
{leſs to feed, and the' leſs evay to mount + But it may be the Fig will 
come ſomewhat later, as was formerly touched. The ſame may betryed 
| likewiſe in other Trees, . | 
| It 1s reported, That Mylberries will he fairer, and the Trees more fruit- F 
ful, if you bore the Trankot the Tree thorow in ſeveral places, and thruſt vo 
- [1nto the places bored, Wedges of ſome hot Trees z as Turpentine, Maſtick- 
tree, Guaiacum, Juniper, &c, The canſe maybe, for that Adventive heat 
dothchear up the Native Juyre of the Tree. | 

; Itisreported, That Trees will grow greater and bear bett® Frzz, if) 457 
| you put Salt,orLees of Wine, or Blood to the Root. T he cauſe may be the en ; 
x creaſing, 
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\crealing the Luſt or Spirit of the Zoot : I heſc things being more torcible 
than ordinaty corPÞoſts. 
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' |bable, becauſe Hozey hath too quick a Spirit. 


'|do extreamly affect moiſture,and over-drink themſclycs; which this Chaf/ 


- |is grown, you ſet a' Pot of water about, five or ſix inches diſtance from it,} 
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It is reported by one of the Ancients, that 4rtichoaks will beleſs prick. 
| ly, and more tender, if the Seeds have their tops dulled or grated offup- 
'on a Stone. 

Herbs will be tenderer, andfairer, if youtake them out of Bed; when 
they. are newly come up, and remove them into /ots with better Earth. 
[The remove from Bed to Bed was ſpoken of before; but that was in ſeveral 
[years, this isupon theſudden. The cauſe istheſame with other Removes 
formerly mentioned, : | 

Coleworts arereported by one of the Ancients, to proſper exceedingly,] 
jand to be better taſted, if they be ſometimes watred with Salt-water, and| 
'nguch more with Water mixcd with Nitre , the Spirit'of which is leſs Adu- 

rent than Salk, | S.. | 

It is reported, That Cxcambers will prove more tender and dainty, if 
their Seeds be ſteepedga little) in 243/k; the carſe may be, for that the Seed 
being mollified with the Mz/k, will be too weak to draw the grojjer Juyce 
of the Earth, but only the finer. The ſame Experimezit may be made in} 
Artichoaks, and other Seeds,when you would take away,cither their Flzs 
ſhineſs or Bitterneſs. They ſpeak alſo, that the like eticCt followeth of 
ſteeping in Water mixed with Hoxey 3 but that ſeemeth to me not {6 pro- 


It is.reportcd, T hat Cxcumbers will be leſs Fatry,and more Melonlike, 
if the Pit where you ſet them, you fill it Chalf way up) with Chaf, or ſmall 
Sticks, and then power Earth upon tham; for Cucumbets, as (egmeth, 


or Chips torbiddeth, Nay it is further reported, T hat if, when a Cycamber 


it will in Four and twenty hoyys ſho#t ſomuch out as to.touch the Pot; 
which if it be true, itis an Expeliment.of an higher nature than belongerh 
to this Litle:For it diſcovereth Perception in Plants to move towards that 
which ſhould help and.comfort them, though it be at a diſtance. The anci- 
) cient Tradition of theV7ze is far more ſ{trange-It is,thatit you ſct a ſtake, 
| or Prop, ſome diſtance from itzit will grow that way;Which is far ſtranger 
| Cas is faid) than the other: Fowthat Water may work by a'Sympathy of 4;- 


tration: But this of the Stake ſeemeth to be a Reaſonable Diſcourſe, 


| It hath been touched before,that Terebration of Trees doth make them | 


; proſper better, But it is found allo, that it maketh the Fruit lweeter, and 
better. The c@@ſe is, for that notwith ſtanding the Texebratior, they may | 
' receive Aliment ſufficient, and yet no more than they can well turn, and | 
 difpelt 3 and withal do ſweat outthe courſeſt and unprofitableſt Juyce, e+] 
[ven as'it is in Living Creatureswhich by moderate feeding, and excrgiſe, 
{ and ſiveat, attain the ſoundeſt habit of Bodf, . => 
As Terebation doth Meliorate Fruit, ſo, upon the like reaſon, doth 
Lebiing of lamts Blood; as Pricking V ines, or other Trees,after they be of | 
{ſome growth, and thereby-lettinſ; torth Gum: or Tears, though this be not | 
to cohtinue, as It Is In Terebration, but at ſome Seaſons, And it is report- 
cd, that by this Artitice, Bitter Almopds have been turned into Sweet. 
The Ancients for the Diulcorating of Fruit, da commend Swings-dung, 
aboveath other Durg;W hich may be, becauſe of the Moiſture of that Beatt, 
'whereby the Excrement hath leſs Acrimony ; For we ce Swires and Pigs 
Fleſh is the Moiltelt of Fleſhes, | 
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| It is obſerved by ſome, that all Herbs wax ſweeter, both in tme)| ans 466. 
taſte, if after they be grown up ſome reaſonable time, they be cut, and {0 

you take the latter Sprout. The caxſe may be, for that the longer the Juy cc 
{tayeth in the Root and Stalk,the better it concoCteth, For one of the chief 
cauſes, why Grains, Seeds, and Fruits, are more nouriſhing than Leaves, 15 
the length of time, in which they grow to Afaturation, It were not amils to 
{keep back the Sap of Herbs, or the like, by ſome fit means, till the cnd of 
Summer, whereby (it may be) they will be more nouriſhing. 

As Grafting doth generally advance and Meliorate Fruits, above that 
which they would be, if they whereſert of Kernels or Stones, in regard the 
nouriſhment is better concoCted;So(no doubt)Jeven in Grafting,tor the fame 
cauſe,the choice of the Stock doth much ;z always provided,that it be ſome- | 


467. | 


| what inferior to the Cions. For otherwiſe it dulleth it. They commend 
much the Graf: g of Pears, or Apples, upon a Quince, . RES 
Beſides the Means of Melioration of Fruits betore-mentioned, it is fet) 62 
downas tryed,that a mixture of Bran andSwines-dung,orChaff and Swines- | V4 
| 


Cs. 
ee nn ns 


dung (eſpecially laid up: together for a moneth to rot_) is a very great 
nouriſher and comforter to a Fruit-tree. | 

It is delivered, that Onions wax greater, if they be takenout of the 
Farth, and laida drying twenty days, and then ſet again 3 and yet more, | 
{ if the outermoſt Pill be taken off all over; | 
| It isdelivered by ſome, that if one take the Bough of a low Fruit-tree, | 4 
| newly budded, and draw it gently, without hurting it,into an Earther pot +, 
perforate at the bottom to let in the P/azt, and then cover the Pot with 
| Earth, it will yield a very large Frxit within the Ground, Which Experz- 
ent is nothing; but potting of Plants, without removing and leavingthe 
Fruit inthe Earth, The like (they ſay) will be eftected by an empty Pot | , 
without Earth in it, put over a Frxzit,being propped up, with aſtake as in 
hangeth upon the Tree, and the better, if ſome few Pertuſions be made in 
the Pot, Wherein, beſides the defending of the Frxit from extremity of Sun 
or Weather, ſome give a reaſon, that the-Frxit loving and coveting the 0- 
pen Air and Sun, is invited -by the Pertuſions to ſpread and approach as 
near the open Air as it can, and ſo inlargeth in Magnitude. 
| Al Trees in high and \ Sandy Grounds, are to be ſet deep; andinWatry| 471. | 
 Grodnds more ſhallow, And inall Trees when they be removed (elpecially | 
Fruit-trees) care ought to be taken, that the ſides of the Trees be coalted 
(North and South &c,) as they ſtood before: - The fame is (aid allo of Store 
out of the &zarry, to wake it more durablegthough that ſeemeth to have 
| ”s reaſon 3 becauſe the Stone lyeth not{6 near the Sun, as the Tree grow- 
cth, | | 

Timber Trees in a Coppice, wood, do grow better than in an opex Field; 472: 
both, becauſe-they offer not toſpread ſo much,but ſhoot up ſtil] in height, | 
| and chiefly, becauſe they are defended from too mnch Sun and Wind | 
\ Which do check the growth of all Frxit, and ſo (no doubt) Fruit-trees, 
; or Vines, ſet npon a Wall againſt the Sun, between Elbows and Buttrelles | 
| of Stone ripen more than.upon a plain Wall. 
| It. is faid, that if Potado Roots be (et ina Pot filled with Earth, and then | 
; the Pot with Earth be ſet likewiſe within the Ground, ſome two or three | 
| Inches, the Roots will grow greater than ordinary. The cauſe may be, tor | 
| that having Earth enough within the Pot to nouriſh them ; and then being 
' [topped by the bottome ofthe pox from putting ſtrings downward, they 
. mult needs grow greater in _ and thickneſs. And it may be 
2 that] 
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| | that all Seeds or Roots, Pettcd, and fo ſet into the Earth, will profper the 
; berters | 
274. The cutting off the Leaves of Kaddiſh, or other Roots, in the beginning 
| of Winter before they wither; and covering again the Acot, ſomething 
; high with Earth, will preſerve the Xo08 all Winter, and make it bigger in! 
| the Spring following. as hath been partly touched before. So thar there is 
a double uſe of this exttine off the Leaves : For in Plants, where the Root is 
the Eſculent, as Raddiſh, and Parſnips, it will make the Root the greater ; 
and fo it will do to the Heady of 0nion3,and where the Fruit is the Eſcalent, 
by ſtrengthning the Roo, it will make the Fraztalſo the greater. 

475 } It is an Experiment of great pleaſure to make the Leaves of ſhaddy 
| Trees, larger than ordinary. It hath been tryed (for certain) that a Cons 
| ot a Weech Elm, grafted upon the {tock of an ordinary Elm, will put torth 


Leaves, almoſt as broad as the brim of ones Hat, Aud itis very likely, 
| that as in Fruit Trees, the Graft maketh a greater Frwit 5 ſo in Trees that 
bear no Fruit, it will make the greater Zeaves, It would be tryed there-| 
fore in Trees of that kind chiefly 5 as Birch, Aſo, Willow, and eſpecially the 
| Shining Willow which they call Swallow Tail,becaule of the pleaſure of the| 
Leaf. 

| 476, The Barrewneſs of Trees by accident (beſides the weakneſs of the 
| 


Soil, Seea, or Root, and the injury of the Weather) coming ctther of their | 
overgrowing with Moſs, or.their being hide bound, or their planting tco| 
deep, or by iſſuing of the Saptoo much into the Leaves : For all theſe there | 
ae remedies mentioned before. | 


Experiments ,o. E ſee that in Living Creatures that have ale and Female, there is 
in Confort, / | J . "* 
enuching | copulation of ſeveral kinds, and ſo Compound Creatures; as the 
Compeund \Mule, that is generated betwixt- the Horſe and 4/53 and ſome other 
Flowers | Compotinds whicti we call Menfters, though more rare; And it is held | 
that that Proverb, Africa ſemper «liquid Monftri parit, cometh, for that the | 
; | Fountains of Waters there being rare, divers ſorts of Beaſts come from | 
| ſeveral parts to drink, and fo being refrethed. fall ro cauple, and many 
! times with ſeveral kinds, The compounding or mixture of Kinds in 
Flants is not found out 3 which nevertheleſs, if it be poſſible.js more at 
command than that: of Living Creatures, for that their Jutt requireth a 
| vohintary motion » wherefore 1t were one of the moſt noble Experiments 
| 'touching Plapts; to find it out; for ſo you may have great vailety of new | 
| Fruits, and Flower 5 yet unknown; | Grafting doth it not, that mendeth the | 
| Fruits or doubleth the Flowers, Kc, Butit hath not the power to make a 
\ncw kind, For the Cjons ever over-ruleth the Stock. | 


477 It hath been ſet down by one of the Axciexts, That if you take two 
| 477, ES - | | | 
| ; Twigo of ſeveral Fruit-tzees, and fat them 'on the fides, and then bind 
| them cloſe together, and ſet them inthe ground, they will come up in one 
; Stock; but yet they will put forth in their ſeveral F7xits without any com- 
mixture inthe Fruit. Wherein note (by the way) that Unity of Continu- 
| ance, is calier toprocure, than Vrity of Species, It is reported alſo, That 
| Vines of Red and I#hite Grapes, being ſet inthe Ground, and the upper 
parts being flatted, and bound cloſe together, will put furth Grapes of the 
ſeveral colours, upon the ſame” Branch 3; and Grape flowes of leveral co- 
| !ours within the ſame Grape : But the more, after a year or two, the unity 


(as it ſeemeth) growing more perfect, And this will likewiſe belp it from | 
the - 
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the firſt aniting, they be ofcen watreds for all moiſture helpeti to Txionr | 
' And it is preſcribed alſo to bind the Bud, as ſoon asit cometh forth, as wel] | 
as the Stock, at the leaſt for a time, a | 
They report, that divers Sceds put intoa Clont, and laid in Earth well 478. 
dunged, will put up Plants contiguons 3 which (afterwards) being bound in | 
their Shoots will izcorporate, The like is faid of Kernels put luto a Bottle, | 
| with a narrow mouth, filled with Earth. 
It is reported, that young Trees of ſeveral kinds fet contiguous with- | | 
[out any binding, and very often watred in a fruitfulgrourd, with the very! 4/9- 
[Juxury of the Trees incorporeate and grow together. Which ſeemerh| 
| to methe likelic{t means that hath been propounded ; for that the binding 
doth hinder the natural ſwelling of the Tree, which, while it is in motion, 


doth better unite. | 


$ Þ-- are many ancient and received Traditions and Obſervations, | 
touching the Sympathy and Antipathy of Plants; for that fome wall | Experiments 
thrive belt growing near others, which they impute to Sympathy; and ſome conc | 
worſe,which they impute to Antipathy, But thele are idle and ignorant cons Sympathy ard 
ceits, and forſake the true indication of the cauſes; as themolt part of Ex- | -nipaty of | 
periments,that concern Sympathies and Antipathies do.For as to Plants,nel- 
ther is there any ſach ſecret Friendſhip, or Hatred, as they imagine, And 
if we ſhould be content to call it Sywpathy and Antipathy,it is utterly 
miſtaken z for their Sympathy is an Antipathy, and their Antipathy is a S$ym- 
pathy s For it is thus, whereſoever one Plant draweth ſuch a particular 


| 
| 
| 
4 
Juyce out of the Earth, as it qualifieth the Earth, fo as that Juyce which 
| 
| 


remaineth is fit for the other Plzxr, there the Neighborhood doth good, 
becauſe the nouriſhments are contrary, or ſeveral : But where two Plants 
draw ( _ the ſame Juyce, there the Neighborhood hurtcth ; for the 


one dcceiveth the other, 


Firſt, thercfore, all Plazts that do draw much zour;ſhment from the 
Earth, and ſo ſoak the Earth, and exhauſt it, hurt all things that grow by 
them; as great Trees, (eſpecially Aſhes) and ſuch Trees, as ſpread their 
Roots near the top of the ground. So the Colewort 15 not an enemy (though 
that wereanciently received) to the Vine onely ; but itis an enemy to any 
'other Plant, becauſe it draweth ſtrongly the fatteſt Juyce of the Earth. | 

And ifit be true, that the Y7#e,when it creepeth near the Colewort, will turn | 
[way ; I is may be, becauſe there it findeth worſe nouriſhment; for | 
though the Root be where it was, yet (Idoubt) the Plart will bend as 
\|t nouriſheth, | 
Where Plazts are of ſeveral Natures, and draw ſeveral Juyces out of | 
\the Earth, there (as hath been ſaid) the one ſet by the other helpeth : ASit| 48t | 
is ſet down by divers of the Ancients, that Kew doth proſper much, and be- 
/cometh ſtronger, if it be ſet by a Fig-tree : Whicl, (we conceive) is cauſed 
[not by reaſon of Friezdſbip, but by Extra@ion of a contrary Juyce , the 
one drawing Jzyce fit to reſult ſweet, the other bitter.So they have ſet down | 
likewiſe, that a Aoſe ſet by Garlike is ſweeter ; which likewiſe may be, be- { 
Cauſe the more Fetide Juyce of the Earth goeth into the Garlick, and the | 

more oderate intothe Aoſe. 
This we ſee manifeſtly, That there be certain Corn-flowers which come} 492» 

{eldome or never 1n other places, unleſs they be ſet, but onely amongſt 
K 3 Corn: 
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Corn $ As the blew Bottle a kind of Tellow A/aryz-Gold. Wilde Poppy, 
and Fuzzitory. Neither can this be by reafon of the culture ofthe Ground, 
by Ploughing or Farrowing, as ſome Herbs and Flowers will grow, but in 
Ditches new calt, for ifthe Ground lye fallow and unfown, they will not 
come : So as it ſhonld ſeem to be the Corz that qualitieth the Earth, and] 
prepareth it for their growth, 

This obſervation it it holdeth (asit is very probable) is of great uſe,for | 
the Acliorating of Taſte in Fruits, andEſculent Herbs, and of the ſet of 
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Flowers, ForIdo nut doubt, but if the F7g- tree do make the Kew more 
ſtrong and bitter,(as the Ancients have noted) good ſtore of Rew planted 
| about the Fig-tree, will make the Fig more ſweet. Now the 24ſts that do 
moſt offend inFruits,and Herbs, and Roots are bitter,barriſh,ſowr,and watriſh, 
or flaſhy- It were good therefore to make the Tryals toliowinge 

Take Wormwood or Rew , and ſet it near Lattice , or Coleflory , or 
Artichoak; and ſee whether the Lattice, or the Coleflory, &c, become not 
the ſweeter, 

Take a Serwice-tree or a Cornelian=tree, or an Eldertree, which we 
know have Fruits of harſh and binding Juyce, and ſet them near a Yine or 
Fig-tree,and ſee whether the Grapes or Figs will not be the ſweeter. 

Take Cucumbers or Pumpions, and ſet them(hereand there) amongſt 
Myusk:Melons.and ſee whether theMelors will not be more winy, and better 


talted. Set Cxcumbers ( likewiſe) amongſt Raddiſb, and ſee whether the 


—_ will not be made the more biting. 
Fake Sorrel and ſet it amongſt Raſps, and ſee whether the Raſps will not 
be the ſweeter. 
Take Common Bryar, and ſet it amongſt Violets or Wall-flowers, and 

ſee whether it will not make the Yiolets or Wall-flowers (weeter, and leſs | 

arth in their ſmell. So ſet Lattice or Cucumbers, amongſt Roſemary or 
Bays , and fee whether the Roſemary or Bays, will not be the more oderate 
or aromatical, | 
Contrariwiſe, you muſt take heed how you ſet Herbs together that draw 
much the like Juyce.And therefore think Roſemary will leeſe in ſweetneſs, 
if it be ſet with Z avender or Bays, or the like, But yet, if you will correCt 
the ſtrength of an Herb. you ſhall do well to ſet other likeHerbs by him,to 


{ 


gelica would be the weaker and fitter for mixture in perfume, And if you 
ſhould ſet Rew by Common Wormwood, it way be, the Wormmwood 
would turn to be liker Koman Wormwood. 

This 4x70 is of large extent ; andtherefore would be ſevered, and re- 
fined by Trye/. Neither.mult you expect to have a Groſs difference by this 
kind of Culture, but onely fort her perfe@ion. 
| Tryal would be alſo made in Herbs, Poyſonoxs , and Purgative , whoſe 


Poyſons or Purgatives by them. | 


take him downzand if you would ſet Tanſey by Angelica, it may be the Am» | 


[1 quallity (perhaps) may be diſcharged or attempted,by ſetting (tronger | 


[t is reported, that the Shrb called Our Ladies Seal, (which is a kind 


cauſe is, for that they be both great Depredators of the Earth, and one off 
'them ſtarveth the other, The like is ſaid of aReed and a Brake, both which | 
re ſucculent z and therefore the one deceiveth the other. And thelike 
of Hemlock and Rew, both which draw ſtrong Juyces. 
Some of the Ancients, and likewiſe divers of the Modern Writers, that 
have ]:bored in Nataral Magickghave noted a Sympathy between the Sun, 
| Moon, 
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of Briony) and Coleworts, ſet near together, one or both will die. The | 
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; Mooz, and ſome principal Stars ; and certain Herbs, and Plants. And (0: 
they have denominated ſome Herbs Solar, and ſome Lamar, and ſuch like! 
|toys put into great words, It 1s manifeſt, that there are ſome F/cwers that 
'havereſpe& to the Sxn in two kinds; theone by opening and ſhutting,and 
the other by bowing and inclining the Head, For Mary-golds, Tulippas, Pim 
\pernel, and indeed moſt Flowers do oper or ſpread their Leavs abroad, when! 
the Sin (hineth ſerene and fair : And again, ('in ſome part) cloſe them, or; 
| gather them inward,either toward night,or when the Sky, is overcaſt, Of 
| this,there needeth no ſuch ſolemnReaſon to be aſſigned,as to ſay,that they 
, rejoyce at the preſence of the Sun, and mourn at the abſence thereof, For | 
it isnothing elſe, but a little loading of theLeavs, and ſwelling them at the 
bottom, with the moiſture oftheAir;whereas the dryAir doth extend them, 
And they make it a picce of the wonder, That Garden Claver will hide the 
Stalk, when the Sz# ſheweth bright,which is nothing bnt a full expanſion 
of the Leavsz for the bowing and inclining the Head, it is found in the 
great Flower of the Sun, in Mary-golds, Wartwort, Mallow Flowers, and 
others, The cauſe is ſomewhat more obſcure than the former : But I rake) 
itto be no other, but that the part,againſt which the Su# beateth, waxeth 
more faint and flaccide in the Stalk, and thereby leſs able to ſupport the | 
Flower. | 
What a little Moiſture will do in Vegetables; even though they be dead, 

and ſevered from the Earth, appeareth well in the Experiment of Juglers, 
They take the Beardof an 0at,which(if you mark it well) is wreathed at 
the bottom, and one ſmooth entire ſtraw at the top. They take onely the 
part that is wreathed, and cut off the other, leaving the Beard half the 
| breadth of a finger in length,Then they make a little Croſ5 ofa Quill long- 
ways, of that part of the Quill which hath the Pithz and Croſs ways of 
[that piece of the Quill without Pith,the whole Croſs being the breadth of a 

finger high : Then they prick the bottom where the Pzth1s.and there into 

they put theOaten-Beard leaving half of it ſticking forth of theQuill:then 
; they take alittle white Box of Wood to deceive men,as if ſomewhat in the 


Box did work the feat;zin which,with a Pin,they make a little hole,enough 
to take theBeard,but not to let the Croſs fink down,bat to ſtick « Then like- 
wiſe, by way of Impoſture, they makea queſtion: As, whois the faireſt 
Woman in the company? or who hath a Glove or Card? and cauſe a- 

nother to name divers perſons;and upon every naming, they ſtick the Croſs 
[In the Box, having fr put it towards their mouth, as if they charmed it, 
and the Croſs ſtirrethnor : but when they come to the perſon that they 
would take, as they hold the Croſs to their Mouth, they touch the Beard 
with thetip of their Tongue, and wet it, and ſo itick the Croſs in the Box, 


and then you ſhall ſee it tarn finely and ſoftly,three or four turns, which is 
cauſed by the untwining of the Beard by the moiſture, You may ſee it 
more evidently, if you ſtick the Croſs between your fingers, inſtead of the 
Box : And therefore you may fee, that this Motion, which is cfie&ed by 
| ſolittle wet,is itronger than x cloſing or bending of the Head of aMary- 
gold, 
| Itis reported by ſome, That the Herb called Roſa-Solis ms they 
make Strong-waters ) will at the Noon-day, when the Sz# ſhineth hot and 
bright, have a great Dew apon its And therefore, that the right name is 
{os Solis ; which they impute to adelight and Sympathy thatit hath with 
the Sun. Men favour wonders, It were good firſt to be fare, That the 


Dew that is found upon is, be not the Dew of the Morning _ 
W 
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' more Spungy and Porous. And it may be Purflane, or fome other Herb doth 
[the like, and is not marked, But if it be ſo, that it hath more Dew at Nonn 
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when the Dew of other Herbs is breathed away : For it hath aſmooth and 
thick Leat,that doth not diſcharge the Dew fo ſoon as other Herbs that are 


than in the Morning, then ſure it ſeemeth to be an exudation of the Herb it 
ſelf. 4s Plums ſweat when they are ſct into the Oven - Fer you will not (I 
hope) think, that it is like Gideons Fleece of Wooll, that the Dew (ſhould fal] 
upon that, and no where elſe, 

It is certain, that the Hoey Dewes are found more upon Oak Leayes,than 
upon Aſh, or Beech, or tt.e like; But whetherany cauſe be from the Leaf it 
ſc]f, to conco the Dew; or whether it be onely that the Leaf is 
cloſe and ſmooth ( and therefore arinketh not in the Dew, but preſerveth 
It) may be doubted, It would be well inquired, whether Marra the Drag, 
doth tall but upon certain Herbs of Leaves onely, Flowers that have deep 
Sockets, do gather in the bottom a kind of Honey; as Honey:Suckles (both 
=_ IFoodbine and the Trifoil ) Lillies,and the like, And inthem certainly 
the Flowers bearcth part with the Dew. 

The Experience is, T hat the Froth, which they call JFoodfare, Cbeing 
like a kind of Spittle )is found but upon certain Herbs, and thoſe hot ones; 


\Corrz, and ſmutteth it $ But it may be, that the ſamefalleth alſo upon o- 
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| 


Coloured, Aromatical, or Medicinal Subſtance, ate but fancies. The cauſe 


andFr vire Mee; is, tor that thoſe things have paſled the period, and nouriſh nots aud all 
Icirable. 


as Lavender, Lavenderzcotten, Sage, Hiſſage, &c. Of the canje of this en- 
quire further, for it ſeemeth a ſecret, There falleth allo 21;/dew upon 


taer Herbs, and is not obſerved. | 

It were good, Tryal were made, whether the great conſent between ' 
Plants and Water, which is a principal nouriſhment of them, will make an 
Attra@ion at Diſtance, and not at touch cnely, Therefore take a Yeſ-1, 
and in the middle of it make a falſe bottom of courſe Canyas; fill it with 
Earth above the Canvas, and let not the Earth be watred, then ſow ſome 
good Seeds in that Earth: But under the Canvas, ſome half a foot in 
the bottom of the Veſlel, lay a great Sparge, thorowly wet in Water, 
and let it lie ſo ſome ten dayszand ſee whether the Seeds will fprout,and the 
Farth become more moiſt, and the Spyrge more dry, The Experiment fore, 


merly mentioned of the C#camber, creeping to the Pot of Water, is far 
ſtranger than this. 


He altering ofthe Sent, Colour,or Taſte of Fruit, by Infuſ9n, Mixing, | 
or Letting, into the Bark,or Root of the Tree Herb or Flower, any | 


alteration of Vegetables, in thoſe qualities,muſt be by ſomewhat that is apt 
to go into the nouriſhment of the Playt, But this is true; that where Kine 
feed upon Wilde Garlick, their Milktaſteth plainly of the Garlick. And the 
Fleſh of Muttons 1s better taſted where the Sheep feed upon Wilde Thime, | 
and other wholſome Herbs.Galen alſo ſpeaketh of the curing of the Scirrus 
of the Liver, by Milk of aCow,that feedeth but upon certain Herbs;andHone 

in Spain {melleth (apparently) of the Roſemary, or Orenge, from whence the 
Bee gathers it : Andthere is an old Tradition of a Xaider: that was fed with | 
Napellus, (whichis counted the ſtrongeſt poyſon of all Fegetables) which | 
with uſe, did not hurt the A/aid, but poyſon ſome that had carnal com- 
pany with her, So it 1s obſerved by ſome, that there is a vertuons Bezar, 
and another without vertue, which appearto the ſhew alike ;but the ver- 
tuous is taken from the Bealſt, that tcedeth upon the Mountains, where 
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there are Theriecal Herbs z and that withaut vertuc, from thoſe that fed in 
[the Valleys, where no ſuch Herbsare. Thus far 1am of opinion, that as 
[teeped Wines and Beers are very Medicinal, and likewiſe Bread tempered 
' with divers powders; foot Meat alſo, (as Fleſp, Fiſh, Ailk, and Eggs) that 
they may be made of great uſe for Medicine and Diet, it the Beaft, Fowl, 


' or Fiſh, be fed with a ſpecial kind of food, fit for the diſeaſe, It were a dan- 
| gerous thing alſo for ſecret empoyſonments, But whether it may be ap»| 
| plied unto Plants and Herbs, I doubt more, becauſe the nouriſhment of 
them is a more common Juycez which is hardly cap#ble of any ſpecial 
' quality until the Plart doth aflimilate it, | 


| Burt leaſt our incredulity may prejudice any profitable operations in 

this kind (eſpecially ſince many of the Ancients have ſet them down) we | 
[think good briefly to proponnd the four Means, which they have deviſed 
'of making Plants Medicinable, The fir(t is by ſlitting of the Root and infw- 
ſing into it the Medicine, as Hellebore, Cpinm, Scammony, Triacle, &c, 
and then binding it up again. T his ſeemeth to me the leaſt probable,becaute 
the Root draweth imediately from the Earth, and fo the nourithment ts the 
more common and lefs quallzfied 3 and beſides, it is a long time in going up 
cre it come to the Fruit, The fecond way 1s,to perforate the Body of the Tree 

and there to ixfje the Medicine, whichis ſomewhat better. For if any | 
| Vertue be received from the Medicine, it hath the leſs way, and the lets} 
{ time togo up, The third is the ſteeping of the Seed or Kerne} in ſome Liquor 
wherein the Medicine is infwjed ; whichlT have little opinion of, becauſe 
Seed (I doubt) wil! not draw the parts of the waiter which have the 
propriety; but it will be far the more likely, if you mingle the Aledicine 


| may call in withal ſome of the propriety. T he fourth is, the Watring of 
the Plant oft, with an Infuſion oft the Aledicine, This in one reſpect may 
have more force than the reſt, becauſe the Medication is oft renewed, 
whereas the reſt are applied, bur at one time, and therefore the vertue may 


| the ſooner vaniſh. But (till I doubt, that the Acot is ſomewhat toc ſtubborn, 


to receive thoſe fine Impreſſions and beſides (as I have ſaid betore) they} 
have a great Hilltogoup- ljudge therefore the likelieſt way tobe the! 
Perforation of the Bodyof the Tree in ſeveral places, one above the other, and 


the Filling of the Holes with Dung mingled with the Medicine. And the 
Watring of thoſe Lumps of Dung, with Squirts of an Infaſion of the Medi-| 
cine in dunged Water, once in three or four days. 


with Dang, for that the Seed, naturally drawing the moiſture of the Dung, 
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TIE) I Ur Experiments we take care to be (as we have often 


21 id) cither Experiments Fru@ifera, or Lucifera 
d IV Fo ſtares; and deſpiſe 'Curiofities, Yet becauſe we muſt 
ID apply our ſelves fomewhat to others, we will ſet 
mae ——_— : 


|'upon the ſame Stack, upon which you gratt P/ambs, 


| 


Era NS either of Uſe, or of "Diſcovery? For we hate Impo- 
ARILV/ 
down me Curioſities touching Plants, 


-It is a Curioſity to have ſeveral Fruits upon one Treez and the more, 
when ſome of them come eawy, and' ſome come late: So that you may 
aave, upon the ſame Tree, ipeFreitsall Summer. This is eafily done by 
{rafting of ſeveral Cions upon ſeveral Boughs of a Stock,in a good ground 
plcntifully fed. So you may haveall kinds of Cherries, and all kinds of 
PMumbs, and Peaches, and Apricots, upon one Tree : Buy, I conceive the 
Diverſity of Fruits muſt be'luch, as will graft upon the ſame Stock, And' 
therefore, I doubt, whether yqu can have Apples, or Pears, Of Orenges, 


It is a Curioſity to have Fruits of divers Shapes and Fignres. This is 
calily performed by Moulding them,when the Frzit is young, with Moulds 
of Earth br Wood, So you may have Cucumbers, &c, aslong as a 


Cane, oras round as a Sphere, or formed like a Croſs. You may have 


alſo Apples in the form of Pears or Lemmons. You may have allo Fruit 


]1n more accurate Figures ; -as welal of Alex, Beaſt, or Bird, according 


as You make the Moulds, wherein yon muſt uncerſtand, that you make 
cheMould big enough to contain the whole Fyuzt,when it is grown to the 
greateſt;for elſe you will choak the ſpreading of theF razt,which otherwiſe 
would ſpread itſelf,. and fill the Concave, and ſo be turned into the ſhape 


{defiredsas 1t is in Monld-works of Liquid things.Some doubt may be con- 
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ceived, that the keeping ofthe Sun from the Fruit, may hurt it : But there 
is ordinary expcrience of Fruit that groweth covered. &xere alſo, whether 
{ome {mall hales may not be made in the Wood to let inthe Sun, Andnote, 
[that it were beſt to make the Moulds partible, glued, or cemented toge- 
ns that you may open them when you take out the Frnit, 
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 Ttisa curioſity to have Inſcriptions Or Engravings, in Fruit or Trees. his 
is caſily performed, by writzng with a Needle, or Bodkiz, or Knife, or the 
like, when the Fruit or Trees are young for as they grow, 10 the Letters 
| | will grow mare large, and graphical. 

; Teneriſque meos incidere Amores 

; Arboribas, creſcent ille, creſcetis Amores. 


_— — 


You may have Trees apparelied with Flowers or Herbs by boring boles 
504+ [in the Bodzes of them, and putting into them Earth holpen with Muck, and 
etting Seeds or Slips, of Violets,Strawberries.WildeTime,Camomil, aftd fuch! 
like in the Earth, wherein they do but grow in the Tree, as they do in Pots 
;th ough (perhaps)with ſome teeding from the Trees. As it would bet Ye 
| ed alſo with ſhoots of Vines, and Roots of Red Roſes ; tor it may be they 
| being of amore Ligneous Nature, will incorporage with the Tree it felt. 

It is an ordinary cxriofity to form Trees and Shrubs (as Roſemary, Juni- 
525 {[per, and the like) into ſundry ſhapes; which is done by moulding them 
1 | within, and cutting them Without, but they are byt lame things, being 
| too ſmall to keep Figure; great Caſiles made of Trees upon Frames of 
Timber, with Turrets and Arches, were ancicntly matters of magniti- 
CCNCCc, "In a . 

Amongſt curioſities, 1 ſhall place Colouration, though it be ſomewhat 
better ; tor Beauty in b lowers is their pre-eminenceslt is obſcrved by {ome 
that G:lly* flowers, Sweet-Willzatng, Violets, that are colourad, it they be neg- 
| leCted, and neither Watred, nor new Moulded, nor T ranfplanted , will 
[turn #hzte. Andit is probable, that the white, with much culture; may 
q; | turn coloured 3 for this 1s certain, T hat the white colour comethot ſcarcity 
1 ' of Nouxiſhment 3 e xcept in Flowers that are oxely wh:te, and admit no 
' other colours. | 
| It is good therefore toſee what Natwres do accompany what colouvs ; 
507» for by that you ſhall have light, how to mduce colours z by producing 

thole Natares.t#hites are more inoderate (forthe molt part) than Flowers 
of the ſame kind coloureds as 1s found in ſingle White Violets, White 
| Roſes, White Gilly-Flowers, White Stock Gilly-b lowers, &c. Weftind al- 
fo, that Bloſſoms of Trees, that are White, are commonly inoderate ; as 
' Cherries, Pears, Plambs, Wwhereasthole of Apples, Crabs, Almonds , and 
' Peache s, are bluſhy, and ſmell {weet, The caxſe is, for that the ſubltance] 
; that maketh the Fl/ower,is of the thinneſt and fineſt of the Plazt, which,alſo 
; maketh Flowers to be of fo dainty Colours, And if,it betoo ſparing and 
' thin, it attazneth no ſtrength} ot odor, cxcept it be in ſuch Plants as are 
very ſuccnlent 5 whereby they need rather tq be ſcanted intheir nourifh- 
' ment, than repleniſhed, to have them ſweer, As we ſee in White Satyrion, 
| which is of a Cainty ſmell; and in Bean-Flowers, &c. And again, if the 
| Part be of Nature to put forth 3/Me-F lowers onely, and thoſe not thin 
or dry, they are commonly of tank and tulſome ſmell 3 as 2ay-F lowers 
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509 |  Contrariwile, in Berries, the: White is commonly more delicate and 
ha | [weet in taſte, 'than the Comlored; as we lee in YYbite Grapes, in YVhite 
 Raſpes, im white Strawberjes, in YYhite Currans&c, The canſe is for that 
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the colonredare more juyced, and courſer juyced 3 and therefore not fo { 
\well and equally concocted, but the white are better propor tiuned to the 
| diſgeſtion of the Flart, 

But in Fraits, the white commonly is meaner, as in Pear-plumbs, Damo-| 509, 
rs, &c. and the choiceſt Plymbsare black 3 the Agulberry, (which though 
(they call it a Berry, is a Fruit) is better the Black, than the 1bite, | The 
Harveſt White-Plumb, is a bale Plamb, and the Verdoccio and Ihite Date- | 
Plumb, are no very good Plumbs, Thecauſe 1s, tor that they are all 
| ovcr-watry : Whereas an higher Concottion is required for ſweetneſs, or 
(pleaſure of talte ; and therefore all your dainty Plxmbs, are a little dry, | 
and come from the Stone ; as the A4u5k-Plumb, the Damoſin-Plumb , the | 
peach, the Apricot, Kc. Yet ſome Fruits which grow not to be Black, 
are of the Nature of Berries, ſiyceteſt ſuch as are paler, as the Cexr-Cherry, 
which inclineth more to #/hite, is ſweeter than the Red ; but the Fgrzot 15 
more ſowre. 

TakeGil//iflowers Seed, of one kind of Gil/iflowers (as of the Clove-Gilli-| 510% \j ® 
| lower which is the molt common) and fow it, and there will come up 
Gilliflowers, ſome of one coloxr, and ſome of another, caſually, as the Seed 
meeteth. with nouriſhment in the Earth : So that the Gardizers find, 
that they may have two or three Roots among{t an hundred that are rare, | 
and of great price, as Pzrple Carnation of ſeveral ſfiripes. The cauſe is (no, | 
| donbt)that in Earth,though it be contiguous,and in one Bed,there are very| 
ſeveral Jayces 3 and as the Seed doth caſually meet with thern, fo 1t cometh 
forth. Anditis noted eſpecially, that thoſe which do come up Pxrple, do | 
always come up ſingle; the Jezce, asit ſeemeth, not being able to luffice a | 
ſucculent colowr, and a dowble Leaf. This Experiment of ſeveral colours, 
.coming up from one Seed, would be tryed alſo in Larks-foot, Aonk: hood, 
\Poppy, and Hollyoak. 
| bew Fruitsare coloured Redwithin; the @ueex-Apple is, and another] 51. «+ 
Apple,called the Roſe- Apple ; Mulberries likewite, and Grapes, though molt 
'toward theskin. Thereis a Peach alſo, that hath a circle of Ked towards 
the {tone 3 and the Fgriot- Cherry is ſomewhat AKed within : But no Pear,nor 
Warden, nor Plumb, nor Apricot , although they have (many times) Red 
lides, are coloured Red within, The caule may beenquired. I 

The general colour of Plants is Green, which is a colour.that no F lower 15 512o | 
jof. There is a greeniſþ Prize-Roſe, but it ispale, and ſcarce a green the | 

| 


| —— — 


Leaves of ſome Trees turn a little A\mrrey or Reddiſh , and they be com- 
'mon!y young Leaves that doſo; as it 1s in Oaks and Vines. And Haſte- 
Leaves rot into a Tellow; and ſome Hollies have part of their Leaves rellow, 
that are (toall ſeeming) as freſh and ſhining as the Greez, I ſappole alſo, 
that Tellow is a leſs fucculent colowr than Green, and a degree nearer | 
White, Forit hath been noted, that thoſe Tellow Leaves of Holly , itand | 
ever toward the North or North-Eaft, Some Roots are Tellow, as Carrets 5 | 
and {me Plants, Blogd red, Stalk and Leaf,and all; as Amaranthar. Some 
Herbs incline to Purple and Red); as a kind of Sege doth, and a kind of | 
Mint, and Kofa Solis, &c» And ſome have White Leaves, as another kind 
of Sage, and another kind of Aint : But Azure and a fair Purple are 
never found in Leaves, This ſhews that Flowers aremade of a refined | 
Juyce of the Earth, and ſo are Fruits but Leaves of a more courſe and | 
common, | 


Itisa curioſity alſo to make Flowers double , which effcQed by often | 513s | 


removing thera into wew Earth; as on the contrary part, double Flowers, 
by 
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O y negletting,and not removing,prove figle. And ihe way todo it ſpeedily, 

[> to ſow or {ct Seeds, or Slips of Flowers 3 and a; foon as they come up, a 

| remove them into new ground that is good : Enquire alſo, whether 1n0CH-| 

lating of Flowers, (as Stock-Gilliflowers, Roſes, Minh Roies. &c) doth wo 
make them double, Thereis a Cherry: Tree that hath double Bloſjorrs, but that 

Iree bcareth no Fruit ; and, it may be. that the lame mcans, which -pplied| 

tothe Tree,doth extreamly accelerate the Sap to rife and break forth,wou'd; 

| 'make the Tree ſpend it ſelf in Flowers, and thole to become double, which| 
| [were a great pleaſure to ſee, eſpecially in Apple trees, Peachstrees, and Al-) 
mond:Trees, that have Bloſſoms Bluſh coloured, j 

514, | Thc making of Fruits without Core or Store, 1s likewiſe a cxriofity, and! 
[fomew hat better 3 becauſe whatſoever maketh them fo , 15 like to make 
'them more tender and delicate. If a Cions or Shoot fir to be fer in the! 
| Ground, have the Pith finely taken forth (and not altogether, but ſome of 
[It Icft, the betterto ſave the life) it will bear a Fruit with little orno Core 

* Or Stozze, Ard the like is ſaid to be of dividing a quick Tree down to the 

| . |Gron1d, and iaking outthe Pzth, and then binding it up again. 

515. it is reported alſo, that a Citron grafted upon a Quince will have ſmall or 
120 Seeds; and it 1s very probable, that any ſore Fruit grafted npon a Srock 
[that bearcth a ſweeter Fruit, may both make the Fruit fivecter, and more 
' void of the harſh matter of Kerxels or Secd-s. 

516, | Itisreported, that not only the #aking ozt of the P;th, bur the ſtoppirg 
' of the Juyce of the Vt from rifing in the mid(t, and turning it to rite on the 
 ontlide, will make the Fruit without Core or Stone > as if you ſhould bore a 

Tree clean th: vw, and put a wedge In, It is true, there is ſome affinity be- 

| tween the Fith and the Kerne!, becauſe they are both of a harſh ſubſtance, 

'and bcth placed in the midft. | 

517, | Ir is reported, that Trees watered perpetually with warm Water, will! 
make a Fruit with little or no Core or Stone, And the rule is general, That | 

| whatſocver will make a wild Tree, a Gardez Tree, will make a Garden Tree to, 


ee eee en HR 


| 


| | have leſs Core Or Stone. | 
x 516, | | 
IIs He Rule is certain, That Plants for want of Culture, eegemerate to be 
rouching the | baſer in the fame kind ; and ſometimes fo far, asto change into ano | 


Degenerating | ther kind, 1, The ſtanding long, and not being removed, maketh them de+' 


[fthe Trap. generate, 2 Drought, unleſs the Earth of it ſclt be moiſt, doth the like, 3, $0! 


| 


mutation f | dOth removing into worſe Earth, or forbearing to compoſt the Earth , as we 


my ms ſee, that Water int turncth into Field Mint, and the Colewort into Rape by | 


neglect, &c, . 


ly. | Whatſvever Fruit uſcthto be ſet upon a Root, or a Slip, if it be ſorry, will 
' degenerate, Grapes {own, Figs, Almonds, Vomegranate Kernels ſown, make 
the Fruits degerrerate, and become wild. And again, moſt of thoſe Fruits 
that uſe to be grafted, it they be ſet of Kerncls, or Stones, degenerate. It is 
'true, that Peaches (as hath bcen touched betore) do better upon Stores ſet, 
| than upon grafting - And the rule of Exception: ſhould ſeem to be this; 
| | That whatſoever t [ant requirethmuch moiltnre,profpereth better upon the 
'Stoe Or Kernel, than upon the Graft. For the Stock, though it giveth a finer 
|nouriſhment, yet1t giveth a ſcanter, than the Earth at large. - 
| 520. {| Seeds, ifthey be very old.and yet have [trength enough to bring forth a 
| 'Plant,make the Plaxt degenerate. And therefore skiltul Gardners make tryal 
'of the Seeds, before they buy them, whether they be good or no,by putting 


them 
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;them into Water gently boiledzand if they be good, they will forout within! 
halt an hour, 
[t is ſtrange, which is reported, That Baſe! too much expoſed to the $nz,; «5 
doth turn into Wild Time : Although thoſe two Herb; {oem to have ſmall | 
| Aﬀinity $5 but Baſel is almoſt the onely hot Herb that hath fat 2nd ſucculent | | 
Leaves, Which Ovylinels, if it be drawn forth by the Sun, it is I\keit will | 
n.ake a very great change, | | 
There 1s and old Tradition, that Boxghs of Oak put into the Earth, will | 
put forth Wilde Vizes 5 which if 1t be true, (no doubt ) it is not the Oak that | 
turneth in a Vize, i11t the Oak Bough putritying, qualiticth the Earth tv put | 
| forth a YVize © 1t (elf, | 
[t is not impotiible, and I have heard it verified, that upon ext1ivg down} 523, 
' of an old Tiz:ber-Tree, the Stub hath put forth forctimes a Tree of another 
kind» as that Beech hath put forth Birch + which if it betrue, the cauſe may | 
be, tor that the old Stub is too ſcant of Juice to Put furth the former Trees 
and therefore put:eth forth a Tree of a ſmaller kind, that needeth leſs Nou 
ri{[hment, | 
There isan opinion in the Countrey, T hat if the fame Grourd be oft ſown 524. 
with the Grain that grew pon it, it will, in the end, grow to be of a baſer 


kind, 
le is certain, that in very Sterile Tears, Corn ſown will grow toan other | $25. 


kind, 
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Grandia ſepe quibus mandavimus Hordea Sulcis , 
| Infelix Lolium, &* ſteriles dominatur Aveng. 
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| And generally it is a Aule, that Plazts thatare brought forth by Cultare, 
'as Corn, will ſooner change into other Species, than thoſe that come of 
themſelves: For that Cx/tzregiveth but an Adventitious Nature, which is 


| more eaſily put oft. 


a 


| This work of the Traxſnmtation of Plants, one into another, is inter Mag- 
| zalia Nature : For the Tranſmitation of Species is, in the vulgar Phyioluphy | 
' pronounced impoſſible: And certainly, it isa thing of difficulty, and requir. | 
 eth deep ſearch in Nature:But ſeeing there appear ſome manifeſt ;7»/tances of 
it, the opinion of impoſſibility is to be rejected, and the means thereof to, 
' be found out. . We ſee that in Living Creatures, that come of ſmtrefuTion, 
| there is much Tra»/mntation of one into another, As Caterp://ars turn into | 
| Flies, &c, And it ſhould ſeem probable, that whatſoever Creatzre baving | 
{ life, is generated without Seed, that Creature will change our of one Spe-| 
| cies into another ; for it is the Seed, and the Nature of it, which locketh | 


ee a ee OT 


and boundeth in the Creatyre, that it doth not expatiate. So as we may | 
; well conclude, that ſeeing the Earth of it ſelf, doth put forth Plants with- | 
| out Sced » therefore Flants may well have a Tranſmigration of Species. 
| Wherefore wanting Inſtances, which do occur, we ſhall give DireCtions of | 

the moſt likely tryals: And generally,we would not have thoſe that read this, 
' our work of Sylva Sy}varum, account it ſtrange, or think that it 15 an over- | 
| haſte, that we have ſet down particulars untried : For contrariwiſe, in our | 
' own <ltimation, weaccount ſuch particulars more worthy than thoſe that 

are already tryed and known, For theſe latter mult be taken as you find | | 
| them, but the other do level point blank at the inventing of canſes, and | 
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| Seed you would change into alittle Linnen Cloth, that it mingle not with 


| 


| ſeed, or Lettuce:ſeed among{t Parſiy.ſeed, or Baſil-ſeed ampnglt Thywe ſeed, 
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Firſt, therefore you muſt make an account, .that if von will have one 
' Plant; change into anuther, you mult havethe Nonriſhment over-1ulc the 
\Seed And therefore you are to practice it by Nouriſhzrents, as contrary as 
'miy b2,to theNature of theHerb;fo nevertheleſs as the Herb may grow:and 
likewiſe with Seeds that are of the weakelt fort, and have leaft vigor, You 
ſhall do well therefore to take Marſh-Herbs , and plant them upon tops of 
[Hills and Champaigns 3 and ſuch Plants as require much moiſture, upon 
Sandy and very dry grounds. As for example, Azrſh-Mallows, and Sedge 
| upon Hillsz Cxcamber and Lettuce-Seed, and Coleworts upona Sandy Plat; 10 
contrariwiſe plant Buffſes, Heath, Ling, and Brakes upon a Wet or Marſh 
' Ground. This I conceive alſo, that all Eſculext and Gardenr-Herbs, ſet upon 
| the tops of Hills, will prove more Medicinal, though leis Eſcalext, than they 
\ were before. And it may be likewiſe, ſome F:lde- Herbs you may make 
| Saletz Herbs; This is the firſt Rule for Tranſmutation of Plants. 
|; The ſecond Rule ſhall be' to bury ſome few Seeds of the Herb you 
would change amongſt other Seeds ; and then you ſhall ſee whether the 
Juyce of thoſe other Seeds do not ſo qualifie the Earth, as it will aſter the 
Seed whereupon you work. As for example, put Parſiy-ſeed amongl(t Onion: 


and ſee the change of taſte or otherwiſe, But you ſha]] do well to put the 
the Forreign Seed. : 
The third Rule ſhall be the making obſome weddly, or mixture of Earth, 
with ſome other Plants bruiſed, or ſhaven, either in Leaf or Root : As for ex- 
ample, make Earth, with a mixture of Colewort-Leaves ſtamped, and ſet in 


it Artichoaks, or Parſnips: So take Earth made with AMajoram, or Origan- 
un, Or Wilde «Time, bruiſed or ſtamped, and ſet in it Fennel-ſeed, &c. In} 
which operation,' the Proceſs of Nature (till will be, (as Teonceive, )not 
that the Herb you work upon, ſhould drew the Juyce ofthe Forreign Herb; | 
(for that opinion we have tormerly rejected) bat that there will be a new | 
confeCtion of mould, which perhaps will alter the Seed, and yet not to the | 


| 


| 


| 


' that Earth, and ſet in it Stockz=Gilly-Flowers, or Wall flowers, &c. Or ſow 


kind of the former Herb. ; : 
The fourth Rule ſhall be to mark what Herbs ſome Earths do put forth 
of themſelves, and to take that Earth, and to Pot it, or toVeſſelitz and in 
to that, ſet the Seed you would change : As fot Example, take from under 
Walls, or the like 3 where Ne#tles put forth in abundance, the Earth which 
you ſhall there find, without any String or Aoot of the Nettles; and pot 


in the Seeds of them, and ſee what the event will be; or take Farth, that you | 
have prepared to put forth Azſhromes of it ſelf, (whereof you ſhall find 
ſome #nſtances following, ) and ſow it in Purſiane-ſeed, or Lettuce-ſeed; for| 
in theſe Experiments, it is likely enough, that the Earth, being accuſtomed | 
to ſend forth one kind of Nourifhment, will alter the new Sced. | 

The fifth Rule ſhall be, tomake the Herb grow comrary to his nature, as 
to make Ground Herbs riſe in height : As for example, carry Camomile, or 
Wilde Thyme, or the Green Strawberry, upon ſticks, as your do Hops npon 
Poles, and ſee what the event will be. | 

The ſixth Rule ſhall beto make Plants: grow out of the Sun, 'or open 
Air; for that is a great mutation in Nature, and may 1nduce a change in 
the Seed:As barrel up Earth, and ſow ſome Seed init, and put it in the bots 
tome of a Pond, or put itin ſome great hollow Tree ; try alſo the ſowing 
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of Seeds in the bottomes of Caves; and Pots with Seeds ſown, hanged 
up in Wells, ſome diſtance from the Water, and ſee what the event| 


will be. | 


[ T is certain, that Timber-Trees in Coppice Woods, grow more upright, 


more free from under Boughs, than thoſe that [tand inthe Fzelds. 
Cauſe whereof is, for that Plants have a natural motion to get tothe 
Sun; and beſides, they are not glutted with too mach nouriſhment 
for that the Coppzce ſha | 
ſtature. Laſtly, they are kept warm, and that ever in Plants helpeth 


mount10g. 


Trees that are of themſelves full of Heat, (which Heat appeareth by | 
their Inflarable Gums) as Firrs, and Pines, mount of themſelves in height 
without Side-boughs, till they come towards the top. The Cayſe is partly) 
heat, and partly tenuity of Juyce 3 both which ſend the Sap upwards.As for 
Juniper, it is bug a Shrub, and groweth not big enough 1n Body to maintain 
a tall Tree. 

It is reported, that a good {trong Canvas, ſpread over 4a Tree graft- 
ed low, ſoon after ir putteth forth, will Dwarf it, and make it ſpread. | 
The Cauſe is plain 3 for that all things that grow, will grow as they find 
| roOM, 
| Trees are generally ſet of Roots or Kernels 5 but if you ſet them of $/ips, 
| (as of ſome Trees you may, by name the A4ulberry) ſome of the Slips will 
| takez and thoſe that take (as1s reported) will be Dwarf-trees. The Cauſe 
' is, for that a S/ipdraweth nofiriſhment more weakly, thancither a Root 
| or Kernel, 
| All Plants thatput forth their Sep haſtily, have their Bodies not propor- 
tionable to their length, and therefore they are Finders and Creepers 3 as 
Toy, Briony, Hops, Woodbine ; whereas Dwarfing requireth a ſlow putting 
forth, and leſs vigor of mounting, 
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He Scripture faith, That Solomon wrote a Natural Hiſtory, from the 
| Cedar of Libanws, to the Moſs growing upon the Wal; for fo the beſt 
Tranſiations have it. And it 15 true, that Afoſs is bat the Kudiment of a 
| Plant, and (as it were)the Moyld of Earth or Bark. 


Moſs groweth chiefly upon Ridges of Houſes, tiled or thatched, and 
upon the Creſts of Walls, and that Moſs is of alightſome and pleaſant 
Green. The growing upon Slopes is cauſed, for that oſs, as on the 


Experiments 


one fide it cometh of Moifture and Water, ſo on the other ſide the 
Water muſt bur flide, and not ſtand or pool. And the Growing upon 
Tiles, or Walls, &c, 1s cauſed, for that thoſe dried Earths, having not 
; moiſture ſufficient to put forth a Plant, do praftice Germination by put- 
[ting forth Moſs» though when by age, or otherwiſe, they grow tore- 

lent and refolve, they ſometimes put forth Plants, as Wall-flowers. 
—_ almoſt all Myſs hath here and there little Stalks ; beſides the low 

rum. 

Moſs groweth upon Alleys, eſpecially ſuch as lye cold, and upon the 
North 3 as in divers Tarraſes. And again, if they be much trodenz or if 
they were at the firſt gravelled ; For whereſoever Plants are kept down, 
[the Earth putteth forth Moſs. 
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| cal] on Moſſes, 


| znperfet? Plant. Theſe Myſbromes have two {trange properties > the one, 
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Old Ground, that hath been long unbroken up, gathereth 2zoF; and 
ſtherefore Huſbandmen nſe to cure their Paſture-Grounds, when they grow 


* 024, by Tilling them fora year, or two: Which alſo depender& upon 


che ſame cauſe + for that the more ſparing and ſtarving Juyce the Earth, 
inſufficient for Plants, doth breed Moſs. . 
Old Trees are more Moſſy, (far) than Toxng; for that the Sap is not 


Moſs. 
; Fountains have Moſfgrowing upon the Groxznd about them; 
Muſcoſe Fontes | 
The cauſe is, for that the Fountains drain the Water from the Ground adja- 
cent, and leave but [ufficient moiſture to breed Meſs; and beſides, the co/d- 
[eff of the IFater conduceth tothe ſame, 
\ "The Moſf of Trees is a kind of Hajy ; forit1s the Juyce of the Tree that 
is excerned, and doth not aflimilate, and upon great Trees the Moſs gather. 
eth a figure, likea Leaf. 
The moiſter ſort of Trees yield little Moſs, as we fee m Aſps, Poplars, 
Isollows, Beeches, &c. Which is partly cauſed for the reaſon that hath been 
given of the frank putting up of the Sap into the Bowghsz and partly for 
that the Barks of thole Trees are more cloſe and ſmooth, than thoſe of 
Oakes,and Aſhes,whereby the Moſs can the hardlier iſſue out, 
|. In Clay Grounds, all Fruit-trees grow full of Moſs, both upon Body 
and Boughs 3 which is cauſed, partly by the coldneſs of the Ground, where- 
by the Plazts nouriſh leſs; and partly by the #owghreſs of the Earth, where- 
| by the Sap is ſhut in, and cannot get up, to ſpread ſo frankly as it ſhould 
do 


We have ſaid heretofore, that if Trees be hide-bound, they wax leſs 
fruitful and gather Moſs 3 and thar they ate holpen by hacking &c. And 
therefore by the reaſonof contraries, if Trees be bound in with Cords or 
| ſome outward Bards they will put forth more Moſs: Which(l think) 
happeneth to Trees that ſtand bleak, and upon the cold Wind, It would 
allo be tryed, whether, if you cover 2 Tree ſomewhat thick upon the 
top, after his powling, it will not gather more Moſs, I think alſo, the 
—_ of Trees with cold Fountain Water will make them grow full of 

oſs. 

Fare is a Moſs the Perfumers have, which cometh out of Apple-tyees, 
that hath an excellent ſent. @were, particularly for the wanzer of the 
growth, and the nature of it. And for this Epxeriments fake, being a 
{ thing of price, Thave ſet down the laſt Experiments, how to multiply and 


Next unto Moſs I will ſpeak of Myſbromes, which are likewiſe an 
(that they yield ſo delicious a Meats the other, that they come upſo haſtily 


in State, they call in reproach, Myfbromes. It maſt needs be therefore, that 
[they be made of much moiſture 3 and that moiſture fat, groſs, and yet 
ſomewhat concotted, And (indeed) we find, that Myf\#omes cauſe the 
accident, which we call Tncubus, or the Mare inthe Stomack. And there- 
fore the Surfeit of them may ſuffocate and etipoyſom. And this ſheweth, 
thar they are windy, and that windinefs:1s groſs , and ſwelling; not 


{> frank as to rife all to the Boughs, but tireth by the way, and putteth out 


as ina zight, and yetthey areunſown. And therefore ſuch asare Upſtarts| | 


| 


| 


ſharp or griping. And upon the fame reaſon Myſbremes area venereous 
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ſome add tothe mixture Leaver of Bread reſolved in Water. 
[t is reported, that ifa Hilly-field, where the ſtubble is ſtanding, be ſet on 
fire, in a ſpowry ſeaſon, it will put forth great ſtore of Uufbromes, 

It is reported, that Harts- Horn ſhaken, or in ſmall pieces, mixed with 
Dung and watred, puttethup Mx(bromes. And we know that Harts. Horn 
- ot a fat and clammy ſubſtance: And it may be OxzHorx would dothe 
like. 2, 

j Ithath been reported, though it be ſcarce credible, that 7yy hath grown 
out of a Stags-Horn which they ſuppole did rather come from a confri- 
cation of the Horn upon the Toy, than from the Hors it ſelf. _ There is not 
known any ſubſtance, but Earth, and the Precedures of Earth, (as Tile. 
fone, &c.) that yieldeth any Moſs, or Herby Subſtance. There may betry- 
al made of ſome Seeds, as that of Fexnel=Seed,Myſtard-Seed,and Rape-Seed, 
put intoſome little holes made in the Horns of Stags, or Oxer, to ſee it they 
will grow. 

There is alſo another »»perfeZ Plant, that (in ſhew is like a great Myſ+- 
rome? And it is ſometimes as broad as ones Hat 3 which they call a Toads- 
ftool; but it is not Eſculent, and it groweth (commonly ) by a dead Stub 
of a Tree, and likewiſe about the Roots of rotten Trees; and therefote 
ſeemeth to take his Juyce from Wood putrified. Which ſheweth by the way, 
Wood putrified yieldeth a frank moiſture. | THR, 
There is a Cake that groweth upon the fide of a dead tree, that hath 
gottenno name, bur it is large and ofa Cheſaut colour, and hard and pithy; 
whereby it ſhould ſeem, that even dead zrees forget not their putting forth 
no more than the Carcaſſes of Mex Bodzes,that put forth Hair and Nails for 
a time, | | | 

There is a Cod or Bag that groweth commonly inthe Fields ; that at 
firſt is hard like a Tex»s-Bal,,and white z and after groweth of a Amuſorome 
cologr, and full of light duſt upon the breaking 3 and.is though to be dan- 
gerous for the eyes, if the Powder get into them, and to be good for Kibes: 
Belike it hath a Corroſeve, and fretting Nature, = 

There is an Herb called Jewes-Ear, that groweth upon the Roots, and 
| /ower parts of the Bodies of Trees, eſpecially of Elders,and ſometimes 4ſhes, 
[t hath a ſtrange property » for in warm Water, it ſwelleth, and openeth 


for - = an and inflawrations in the Throat, whereby it ſeemeth to have! 
a mollifying, and lenitying vertue. Lek | 
There is a kind of Spoxgy Excreſcence, which groweth chiefly upon 
the Roots of the Laſer-Tree, and ſometimes upon Cedar, and other Trees. 
[tis very white, and light, and fryablezwhich we call 4garick, It is famous 
in Phyfeck tor the purging of tough Flegre. And it is alſo an excellent opener 
for the Liver, but offenſive tothe $romach; and in taſte it is, at the firſt 
[ſweet and after bitter, | = W WE: 
We find no Swper-Plant, that is a formed Plant, but 2ſelto, They 
have an idle Tradition, that there isa Bird called a 26ſel-Bird, that feedeth 
upon a Seed, which many times ſhe cannot diſgeft, and ſo expelleth it 
whole with her excrement 3 which, falling upon a +oxgh of a Tree, that 


It is reported, that the Bark of #hite or Red Poplar, (which are of the 
moiſteſt of Trees) cut ſmall, and caſt into Farrows well dunged , will cauſe 
the ground to pur forth Myſbromes , at all Seaſons ofthe year fit to be eaten, 


extreamly. It 1s not green, but of a duſky brown colour. And its uſed} 


| 


q 


hath ſome rift, putteth forth a4/elto,, But this is a Fable ; for it is not 
probable, that Birds ſhould feed upon that they cannot diſgeſt. Bur allow| 
} | that, 
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that, yet it cannot be for other Reaſons : 


my, and by that it continueth green Vinter and Summer, which the Tree 


| 


1 


For firſt, it is found but upon 
certain Trees:and thoſe Trees bear no ſuch Fruzt, as may allure that Bird tb 
fit and feed upon them. It may be, that Bird feedeth upon the A45ſſelroe- 
Berries,and ſolis often found there;zwhich may have given occaſion to the 
tate. But that which maketh an end of the queſtion 1s, that Mefe/tge hath 


been found to put forth under theBowghs,and not(only above the Boxghs; | 


ſo it cannot be any thing that falleth upon the Bowgb. Mi/eltoe groweth 
chiefly upon Crab#trees, Apples-trees ſometimes upon Haſſes, and rarely 
upen Oaks; the Miyelioe whereof is counted very Medicinal. It is ever 
2reen, Winter and Summer, and beareth a whitegliſtring Berry; andit 
ia Plant, utterly differing from the Plaxt, upon which it groweth. Two 
things therefore may be certainly ſet down - Firit, that Superfetation muſt 
be by abundance of Sap,if the Boxgh that putteth it forth, Secondly that 
that Sap mult be ſuch as the Tree doth excern, and cannot aſlimilate, for 
elſeit would go into a Boxgh; and belides, it ſcemeth to be more fat and 
unctuous than the ordinary8ap of the Tree-both by the Berry which is clam- 


doth not. 

This Experiment of Miſſeltoe way give light to other praCtices ;therefore 
tryal would be made,by ripping offthe Bowgh of a Crab-tree in theBark,and 
Yatring of the wound every day, with warm water danged, to fee if it 
would bring forth Mz/eltoe, or any ſuch l;ke thing, But it were yet more 
likely, to try it with ſome other Watring or anointing,that were not ſo na- 
tural tothe Tree as Water is as Oyl, or Barn of Drink, &c, So they be 
ſuch thingsas kill not the Boxgh. 

It were good to try, what Plants would put forth, if they be forbidden 
to put torth their Natural Bonghs : Pow! therefore a Tree,and cover it fome 
thickneſs with Clay on the top,and ſee what 1t will put forth, I ſuppoſe ir 
wi)l pat forth Roots ; for ſo will a Coxs, being turned down into Clay: 
Therctore in this Experiment alſo the tree would be cloſed with ſomewhat 
that is not ſo natural to the Plant.as Clay 15;try it with Leather,or Cloath,or 
Painting,(o it be not hurtful to the Tree, And It is certain,that a Brake hath 
been known to grow out of a Pollard. 

A Man may count the Prickles of Trees to be a kind of Excreſcevce, for 
they will never be Boxghs, nor bear Leaves. The Plants that have Prickles, 
are Thorns, Black and Whitez Bryer, Roſe, Lemmon-trees, Crab-trees, 
Goosberry , Berber theſe have it in the Bough. ThePlants that have 
Prickles in the Leaf are Holy, Juwper » Whin-buſh , Thiftlez Nettles alſo 
have a ſmall venemous Prickle , ſo hath Borrage, but harmleſs. The canſe 
muſt be, Haſty putting forth, want of moiſture, and the Cloſeneſs of the Bark. 
For the Haſt of the Spirit to put forth, and the want of Newriſhment to put 
forth a Bough, and the cloſeneſs of the Bark, cauſe Prickles in Bowghs; and 


a little putting forth. And for Prickles in Leaves, they come alſo in putting 


therefore they are ever like a Pyramis,tor that the Moiſture ſpendeth after | 


forth more Jace into the Leaf, than can ſpread in the Leef ſmooth z there- 
fore the Leaves otherwiſe are Ravghz as Burrage and Nettles are, As for the 
Leaves of Holly,they are Smooth, but never Plain, but as it were with Folds 
for the ſame cauſe, 

There bealſo Plants, that though they have no Prick/es,yet they have a 
kind of Downey or Velvet Kine upon their Leaves 3 as Roſe-Campion, Stock: 
Gilliflewers, Colts-foot 5 which Down or Nap cometh of a ſubtile Spirit, in a 
ſoft or Fat ſubtance.Forit is certain that both $rock-Gillyflowers,and Roſe- 


Campions 


——— 
— 
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Campions, ſtamped. have been applied (with ſucce(s) to the Ireſts of 


| thoſe that have had Tertian or Quartan Agues ; and the Vapor of Colts. foot 
'hath a ſanative vertue towards the ZTangs, and the Leafallo is bealing 1n 


| 
Surgery | 


; 
x 


Another kind of Excreſcence 15 an Exudation of Plants, joyned with) 561. 
 PutrefaF@ion,-as we ſce in 0akz Apts, which are found chictly upon the 
' Leaves of Oaks, and the like upon Willows : And Country people have a; 
'kind of Predi@ion, that if the Oak=4pple, broken, be full of Worms it is| 
'|a fign of a peſtilent year ; which isa likely thing, becauſe they grow of cor= 
ruption. | 
| There is alſo upon 8weet, or other Bryer, a fine Tf?, or Bruſh of Moſs 562. 
of divers colours ; which if you cut, you ſhall ever findtull of ittle white 


Worms, | | 


I T it certain,that Earth taken ont of the Foundations of Vaults,andHouſes,| 563, 
and bottoms of Wells, and then put into Pets, will put forth ſundry kind | Experiments 
of Herbs : But ſome time is required for the Germination > for it it betaken| gguohiog” g,. 
but from a Fathom deep, it will put forth the firſt-year, it much deeper, not Prodxcing of | 
| 


p | perfe# Plants 
till after a year or two. without Seeds. 


The zature of the Plants growing out of Earth ſotaken up, doth fol-]} 564; . 

low the zatureof the Monld it ſelf, as if the 24oxld be ſoft and fine, it pat- | | 

teth forth ſoft Herbs; as Graſs, Plantine, and the like : If the Earth be 

harder and courſer, it putteth forth Herbs more rough, as Thiſtles, Firs, | 
| 
| 


KC, 
It is common Experience, that where Aleys are cloſe gravelled, the] 565, 
Earth putteth forth the firſt year Knot Graſs,and after Spire Graſs. The a_ | 
is for that the hard Gr ave/ or Pebble, at the firſt laying, will not ſuffer the 
Graſs to come forth upright, but turneth' it to find his way where it can; | 
but after that the Earth is ſomewhat looſened at the top,the ordinary Graf 
cometh up, | | 
lt is reported, that Earth being taken out of ſhady and watry Woods, 596, 
ſome depth, and potted, will pnt forth Herbs of a fat and juicy ſubſtance 
as Penny. wort, Purflane, Houſleek, Penny-Roal, Kc. 

The Water alſo doth ſend forth Plants that have no Roots fixed in the] 587. 
bottom? but they are leſs perfe@ Pleants,being almoſt but Leaves, and thoſe 
{mall ones : Such is that we call Dxck: weed, which hath a Leaf no bigger 
then a Thyme Leaf, but of a freſher Green, and putteth forth a little 
firing into the Water, far from the bottom. As for the WatersLily, it hath 
a Root in the Ground; and ſo have a number of other Herbs that grow in 


| Itis reported by ſome of the Axcients, and ſome Modern Teſtimony like-| 568, 
wiſe, that there be ſome Parts, that grow upon the top of the Seaz being 
luppoſed to grow of ſome concretion of Slime from Water, where the 
Sue heateth hot, and where the Sea ſtirreth little, As for the Al/ga Marina, 
(Sea-weed) and Eritginm (Sea Phiſtle) both have Roots 3 but the Sea-weed 
under the Water, the Sea-Thiſtle but upon the Shore. 
The Ancients have noted , that there are ſome Herbs that grow out of 569. 
S0w, ;aid up cloſe together and patrified ; and that they are all 63#ter, and; 
they name one eſpecially, F/owns, which we call Aoth-2ullcin. It is certain 
that Worms are found in Sow commonly, like Earth-Worms ; and there-, 
fore it is not unlike, that it may likewiſe put forth Plants. Th | 
of 
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'Forreign?Lants, that of their Roots, Barks, and Seeds, contuſcd together. and mingled with 
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© The 4ncients have affirmed, that there arc {ome Herbs thatgrow out 
of Stove; which may be, for that 1t 1s certain, that Toads have been found 
inthe middle of a Freeftone We ſte a!fo, that Fl:zte, lying :bove groxzd, 
| gather Moſs and Wall-flowers, and ſome other Flowers gr: opor Wall, 
| 2ut whether upon the main Prick or Stone, or whether ot of the Lrzmre, or 
Chinks, is not well obſerved. For Elders and 4fſies have becn (ten to grow 
out of Steeples 3 but they manifeſtly grow out of Clefes, iifor ch as, when 
they grow big, they will disjoyn the Stoze. And beltes,it is dovbrful,whe- 
ther the Mortar it ſelf puttethit forth, or whether ſome S-eds benot let 
fall by Birds. There-be likewiſe Rock- Herbs, but, I ſt; poſe, thoſe are, 
| where there is ſome Moxld or Earth, It hath likewiſe b. cn found, that 
\zreat Trees, growing upon 9uarries, have put down their Root into the 
Store. 

; $571. | tn ſome Mires in Germany, as is reported, there grow in the bottom 

Vegetables: and the Workfolks uſe to ſay, They have Magical vertwe, and 

| | will not ſuffer mentogether them, 

473. The Sea-ſands ſeldom bear Plants, Whereof the caſe is yielded by 

ſome of the Ancients, for that the Syn exhaleth the Moiſture, before it cay 

| incorporate with the Earth, and yield a Nouriſhment for the Plant, And it 

| is armed alſo, that Sand hath (always) his Root in Clay; and that there be 

; no Veins of Sard, any great depth within the Earth. 

| 573. It is certain, that ſome Plants put forth for a time of their own Fore, 
without any Nowriſpbment from Earth, Water, Stone, %c, Of which, wide th 
| 
| 


EC 


Experiment 29, | 


e948. Tis reported, That Earth, that was brought out of the Indies, and other 


99 =. rg remote Countries for Ballaſt tor Ships,caft upon ſome Grounds in Italy, did 
onchins * che) PUE forth Forreign Herbs,to us in Ewrope not known;and,that which is more, 


other Earth, and well watered with warm Water, there came forth Herbs 
| much like the other, | h 


575, Plants, brought ont of hot Countries, will endeavor to put forth at the 
ſame time, that they do uſvally do in their own clizzate 3 and therefore to 
preſerve them, there 1s no more required than to keep them from the injury 
of putting back by Cold, It is reported alſo, that Grain out of the hotter 
| Conntreys tranllated into the Colder, will be more forward than the ordinaz 
ry Grain of the cold Country. It islikely, that this will prove better in| 
Grains, than in Trees; for that Graizs are but Annual, and ſo the vertze of | 
the Seed is not worn Out ;z whereas in a Tree, it 1s embaſed by: the Groxnd, to 
which 1t 1s removed, 
576 Many Pants, which grow in the hotter Conntreys, being ſet in the colder, 
will nevertheleſs, even in thoſe cold Conntreys, being ſown of Seed: 
{late in the Sprirg, come up and abide molt part of the Summer; as we 
tinad it in Orenge , and Lemmon-Seeds, &c. The Seeds whereof, ſown 
in the end of April, will bring forth exce!lent Salts. mingled with other} 
Herbs, And I doubt not, but the Seeds of Cloves-Trees, and Pepper 
Seeds, &c, If they could come hither Green enough to be ſown, would 
do the like, | 
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dere be ſome Flowers, Bloſſoms, Grains, and Fruits, which come more 
early, and others which come more {ate inthe vear. 


allies. Crocys Vernus, and ſome carly Tulippa's, and they arc all Cold Plants.) 
:which therefore (as it ſhould ſeem) have a quicker Perception of the Heat 
ofthe Suz increaſing, than the Hot Herbs have, as a Cold hand will ſooner! 
find alittic warmth than a hot, And thoſe that come next after are Wal: 
' Flowers, C ow/lips, Hyacinths, Roſemary flowers, &c, And after them 
Panks, Roſes, Flower-deluces, Kc. And theJatelt are, Giily- flowers, Holly-' 
Oaks, Larks-Foot, &c. The earlieſt z0fſoms are, the Bloſſomre of Peaches, 
Almond, Cornelians, Mezerions, &c. And they are of ſuch Trees, as have! 
much z:0i/ture, either Watry, or Ozly. And theretore Crocxs Vernys alſo, 
being aa Herb that hath an Oyly Jayce; putteth forth early. For thoſe alſo 
find the Sim ſooner than the dryer Trees, The Grains are, firſt, Rye and 
beat, then Oats and Barley, then Peaſe and Beans; for though Green 
[p-aſe and Beans be caten ſooner, yet the dry ones, that are uſed for Horſe- | 
'meat, arc ripe laſt; and it ſeemeth, that the fatter Grains cometh fiſt, The 


The Flowers 


thac come carly with us, are, frime-Roſes, Violets, Antwonies, Water-Dafſa-: 3 v ay 4 
| | win Plants 


come forch, 


'carliclt Fruts are, Strawberries, Cherries, Gooſeberries, Corrans; and 
iaftcr them early Apples, early Pears, #pricots, Raſps 3 and after them, Da 
'\zoſins, and moit kind of Flumbs, Peaches, &c. And the latcſt are, Apples, 


"Wardens, Grapes, Nuts , @uinces, Almond s, Sloes., Brier-berries., Helps, Med-' 


; þ . 
dars, Services, Cornelians, XC. 


It is to be noted, ThatCcommonly ) Trees that ripen lateſt, bloſſom ſooneſt; 
= Peaches, Cornelians $loes, Almonds, &c. And itſeemeth to be a work of | 


providence that they bloſſom ſo ſoon, for otherwiſe they could not have 
the Swz long enoughto ripen. 

There be Fruits (but rarely) that come #wice a zear; as ſome Pears, 
Straw=berries, &c. And it ſeemeth, they are ſuch as abound with nouriſh- 
ment, whereby after one period, before the Sur waxeth too weak, they 
can endure atiother. The 7iolet alſo , amongſt Flowers, comerhtwice a 
year, eſpecially the double white 5 and thatalſo is a Flat full of moi- 
{ture. Roſes come twice, but itis not without cxtting, as hath becn for- 
merly ſaid, 

In Muſcovia, thongh the Corr come not up till late Sprizg, yet their 
Harveſt 1s as early as ours, The cauſe is, for that the ſtrength of the Ground 


# 


by commonly a more plentiful year, And after thoſe kind of F/inters like- 
- }wiſe, the Flowers and Corn Which are earlier and Jater, do come com- 
/ monly at once, and at the fame timez which troubleth the Husbandzran 


— 


!s kept In withehe Sow and we ſee with us, that ifit be a long Winter it 


| 


{many times z For you ſhall have Zed- Roſes and Damark Roſes come toge- 
ther, and likewiſe the Harveſt of VVheat and Barley. But this hapneth 
;ever, for that the earlier ſtayeth for the later, and not that the Jater cometh 
fooner. 
There be divers Fruit-trees, in the Hot conntries, which have Bloſſoms, 
and Tonng ſinit , and Ripe ſeit, almoitall the year, ſucceeding one ano. 
ther. And it is ſaid, the Orexge hath the like with us, for a great part o; 
. Summer, and ſo alſo hath the Fig- ' And no doubt, the Natzral Motion of 
' Plants is to haveſo + But that either they want Juzce to ſpend, or they meet 
;With the co/d of the Winter, And therefore this Czrcle of ripening cannot 


be, but in ſucculent Plants, and hot countries. . 
Some 


| 


| 
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Some Herbs are bat Annual, and die, Root and all, once a year; as Borrage, 
Lettuce, Cucumbers, Muſk: melons, Baſil, Tobacco, Muſtard ſeed, and all kinds 
Of Corn ſome continue many years, as Hyſope,Germander, Lavender,Fennel, 
&c. The cauſe of the Dying is double z the firſt is, the tenderntfand 
Weakneſs of the Seed, which maketh the period in a ſma]] time; as it is in 
Borrage, Lettuce, Cucumbers,Corn, &c, And theretore none of theſe are hor, 
The other cauſe is, for that ſome Herbs can worſe endure cold, as Baſt, To- 
bacco, Muſtard-ſeed; and theſe have (all) much heat. 


Je laſting of Plants,is molt in thoſe that are largeſt of Body, as Oaks, 

Elm,Cheſnut.the Loat- tree, &c. And this holdeth in Trees, but in Herbs 
it 13 often contrary, for Borrage, Coleworts, Pompions, which are Herb, 
of the largeſt fize, are of ſmall durance 3 whereas Hyſſope, YVinter-Savory, 
Germander, 1ime, Sage, Will laſtlong. The caxſe is, tor that Trees Jalt acz 
cording to the ſtrength, and quantity of their Sap and Juyce , being 
\well munited by their Bark, againlt the injuries of the Air : But Herbs 
draw a weak Juyce, and have aſoft Stalk; and therefore thoſe among(t 
them which laſt longeſt, are Herbs of ſtrong ſmel}, and with a ſticky 


[talks 


| Trees that bear Maſt and Nuts, are commonly more laſting than thoſe 

that bear Fruits, eſpecially the woiſter Fruits ; as Oaks, Beecher, Cheſauts, 
' Walnuts, Almonds, Pine-trees, &c. lalt longer than Apples, Pears, Plumbs, 
&c. The cauſe is, thefatmeſs, and oylineſs of the Sap 5 which ever walteth' 
{ leſs, than the more YVatry, : 

Trees that bring forth their Leaves late In the year, and caſt them like- 
wife late, are more /aftirg than thoſe that ſprout their Leaves early, or ſhed 
them betimes. The caxſe is, for that the late coming forth, ſheweth a woiſtnre 
more fixed; and the other more looſe, and more _ reſolved. And the 
ſame cauſe is, that VVild-trees laſt longer than Garden-trees ;, and inthe 
ſame kind, thoſe whoſe Fruit is acide, more than thoſe whoſe Frait is ſweet, 

Nothing procareth the laſtzyg of Trees , Buſhes, and Herbs, ſo much 
'as otten cuttings for every cutting cauſeth a renovation of the Jayce 
| of the Playt: that it neither yur ſo far, nor riſeth ſo faintly , as when 

the Flant is not cut $ Infomuch, as Annual Plants, if you cut them ſea- 
ſonably, and will ſpare the uſe of them, and ſuffer them to come up till 
young, will laſt more years than one, as hath been partly touched ; ſuch 
as is Lettuce, Purſlane, Cucumber, and the like, And for great Trees, 
' we ſee almoſt all overgrown Trees in Church-yards, or near ancient 
' Building, and thelike, are Pollards or Dottards, and not Trees at their 
tull height. 

Some Experiment would be made, how by Art to make Plaxts more 
| laſting than their crcinary period; asto make a Stalk of YYheat, &c. Jalt a 
whole year. You maſt ever preſuppole, that you handlc it ſo, as the YVVinter 
killeth 1t not 3 for we ſpeak only of prolonging the Natzral Perzod. I con- 
ceive, that the Ale will hold, That whatſoever maketh the Herb come later } 
than at his time,will make-it laſt longer time:It were good to try it ina Stalk 
of Y/heat,&c, ſet in the ſhade, and encompaſled with a caſe ot YYood , not 
touching the Straw, to keep out open Air. 

As for the Preſervation of Fruits, and Plants, as well upon the T ree or 
fougy 4 gathered, we ſhall handle it nnder the Title of Conſervation of Bo+ 

(Es, 
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| Brethren of the Roſe, Sockets of Gilli-fiowers, &Cc. Leaves allo are all Figured, | 


Flowers have(all)exquiſite Figures,and the Flower numbers are(chiefly): 


—_— —— 


——_____ ——— 


| { 538; 
He Particular Figures of Plants we leaveto their deſcriptions,but ſome ——_— 


ing forth of their Boghs and Branches are not figured, and keepno order, ſeveral +i« 
The cauſe is, for that the Sap, being reſtrained inthe Kimde and Bark, break. | 
eth not forth at all, (as in the Bodies of, Trees and Stalks of Herbs) till they | 

begin to branch, and then, when they make an eruption, they break forth ca-' 

ſually, where they find beſt way in the Barkor Rind. It is true, that ſome | 

Trees are more ſcattered in their Boxghes> as Sal/ow-trees, Wardenztrees, 

| Qunce: tree, Medlarztrees, Lemmon-trees, &c. Some are more in the form: 
{ ofa Pyramis, and comeEalmoſt totod 3 as the Pear-trees ( which the CrFicks 

will have to borrow his name of »{,, Fire ) Orerge-trees, Firratrees, Service- 

Trees,Lime-trees,&c. And ſome are more ſpread and broad,as Beeches, Horne | 
| beam, &c, The reit are more indifierent. The cauſe of ſcattering the Bowghs 
1 is, the haſty breaking forth of the Sap» and therefore thoſe Trees riſe not 
{in a Body of any height, but Branch near the Ground. The caſe of the 
| Pzramis is, the keeping 1n of the Sap, long before it branch,and the ſpend- 
ing of it, when it beginneth to branch, by equal degrees: Ihe ſpreading is; 
cauſed, by the carrying up ofthe Sap plentifully, withont expence, and then | 
| putting it forth ſpeedily, and at once. | 


Sh 

! There be divers Herbs, but no Trees, that may beſaid to have ſome kind 
{ of order, inthe putting forth of their Leaves : For they have Joynts, or 
Knuckles, as it were ſtops intheir Germination 3 As have Gilli-flowers, Pincks, 
Fernel Corn, Reeds, and Canes, The canſe whereof is, for that the Sap aſcend- 
| cth unequally,and doth (as it were) tire and ſtop by the way. And it ſeem. 
;eth, they have ſome cloſeneſe and hardneſs in their Stalk, which hindreth 
| the Sap from going up, until it hath gathered into a knot, and fo isnrore 

urged to put forth. And therefore, they are molt of them hollow, when 
the Stalk is dry ; as Fennel-Stalks,Stubble,and Canes. 


589- 


| 
foeand four ;, as in Prime” Roſes, Brier- Roſes, ſingle Muſk=Roſes, ſingle Pinks, 599, 


numbred, but they are ever ſma]l ones, as Marigolds, Trifoile, &c. We ce 
alſo, that the Sockets, and Swpporters of Flowers, are Figured ; as inthe five 


| fome round, ſome long, none ſquare, and many jagged on thelidesz which | 


| Leaves of Flowers ſeldom are. For, I account, the jagging Of Pinks, a Hs | 
lizflower s, to be like the inequality of Oak; leaves, of Vinerleaves, or the We; | 
but they ſeldom or never have avy ſmall Purls. 


| 


Leaves betore'their Bloſſoms, as Apples, Pears, Plumbs, Cherries White:Thorn, 2 ing 


| 


| inthe Spring."and ripen very late, as moſt of the particulars before mention>. 
ed)or cle an Oyly Juyce,which is apter to put out Flowers than Leaves, {| 


| are Greenall '#//inter, Holly, Toy, Box, Firr, Eugh, Cypreſs. Juniper; Bays, Roſe- | 
| mary, &c.; he cauſe of the holding Gyees, is the clole and conrpact /ub-. 
| M 


_ 


— 


— 


few things in general, we will obſerve. Trees and Herbs, in the grow- touching the | 


PEE Ir Ione wane we — — ——_ 


and Gilli-flowers, &c. which have five Leaves : Lilies, Flower-de-luces Bo-, | 
' rage, Buglofs, &c, which have four Leaves. But ſome put forth Leaves not | 


| 


| F Plats fome few put forth their Bloſſoms before their Leaves ; as 4l- Dn 


»onds, Peaches, Cornelians, Black-Thorn, &c. But molt put forth ſome! in contorr | 

, FU / . 4 $ mcipal. 

&c, The cauſe is, for that thole that put forth their Bloſſoxzs tirſt, bave either Sfrrerees Þ | 
an-acute and ſharp ſpirit 3 Cand therefore commonly they all put forth early! Plants. 


: : 
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Of Plyuts ſome are Greez all //inter, others caſt their Leaves. "There 53N | 
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ſtance of their Leaves and the Pedicles of them. And the cauſe of that again, 
is, cither the tough and viſcews Juyce ofthe Plant, or the ſtrength and Heat | 
thereof, Of the firſt ſort is, Hoy: which is of fo viſcuozs a Fuyce, as| 
they make Bird- lime of the Barkof it, The Stalk of Foy is tough,and nor fra- | 
gile,as we (ce it inother ſmall Twigs dry.Firr yieldeth pitch.Box is a faſt and} 
heavy Heod,as we fee it in Bawls.Exgh is a ſtrong and tough #oed, as we lee} 
it in Bows.Ofthe ſecond ſort,is Juniper,which is a Wood oderate,and makethi 
4 hot Fire. Bays is likewiſe a hot and aromarical 3ood, and fo is Roſemary for| 
a Shrub. As for the Leaves,their denfity appeareth in that, either they are 
(mooth and ſhining,as insays, Holy, Toy,Box,&c.or inthat,they are hard and} 
ſpiry, as inthe reſt. And tryal would be made of Grafting of Roſemary for 
beys,and Box,upon aHolly Stock, becaulc they are Plants that come all Wruter, 
It were gocd to try it alſo with Grafts of other Trees, either Fruit-trees, or | 
| F/ild trees, to ſee whether they will not yield their Fryit,or bear their Leone 
later, and longer in the Winter 3 becauſe the Sap of the Holy putterh forth\ 
molt in the Winter.It may be alfo a Mezerion-tree, grafted upon a Holly,will | 
prove both an carlier, and a greater Tree, 
There be ſome Plants that bear no Flower, and yet bear Fruit; there be | 
ſome that bear Flowers, and no Fruit; there be fome that bear neither 
Flowers nor Erait. Molt of the great Timber-trees, (as Oaks, Beeches, Bc.) 
bear no apparent Flowers ; ſome tew (likewiſe) of the Frait-rrees, as Bul- 
berry, Walnuts, &c, And ſome Shrabs, (as Juniper, Holly, &c.) bear no| 


Flowers Divers Herbs alſo bear Seeds, (which is as the Frxzz,) and yet bear 
no flowers, as Purſlane, &c, T hoſe that bear F lowers and no Fruit, are few, 
as the double Cherry, the Sal/ow, &c, But for the Cherry, it is doubtful, 
whether it be not by Art or Culture) for if it be by Art, they tryalavould 
be made, whether Apples and other Fruits Bleſſozzs may not be doubled. 
THere are ſome few, that bear neither Fexiz, nor Flowers ; as the Elm, the | 
Poplars, Box, Barks, &C, | 
1h<:c be ſome Plants that ſhoot ftill npwards,and can ſapport themſelys; 
| as the greateſt part of Trees and Plants: There be ſome other, that creep a- 
long the Ground, or Wind about other Trees, or Props, and cannot ſupport 
themſelves; as Vines, Toy, bryar, Bryony, VVooabines, Hops, Climatic, 
Eamomile, &c. The'canſe is, ( as hath been partly touched) for that 
all #lants, (naturally) move upwards ; but if the Sap put up too faſt, it 
maketh”a fHender Staik,w hich will not ſupport che weight z and therefore 
| thefe latter ſort are a}! ſwift and haſty comers, 


| He firſt and moſt ordinary help isStercaration, TheSheeps-dung is one of 
the beſt; and next, the D#ng of Kine and thirdly, that of Horſes; 
| which is held to be ſomewhat too hot, unleſs it be mingled; that of Pigeons 
| for a Garden, or a {mall quantity of. Ground, excelleth, The ordering of 
Dung i5,it the Gronrd be Arable,to ſpread it immediately before theP lowing 
and and Sowing, and ſo to Hough it in: For if. you ſpread it long before,the | 
Sun will draw out much of the f4tweſs of the Dxng:It theGroyrd be Crazing | 
Grou#d, to ſpread it ſomewhat late towards YVinter, that the Sux may have 
the leſs power tor dry it up, As for ſpecial Compoſts for Gardens (as a Hot Bed|' 
&c,') we have handled them before, 


The ſecond kind of Compoſt is. the ſpreadivg of divers kinds of Earth 
as Marl, Chalk, Seaſand, Earth upon Earth, Pond-Earth, and the mixtires 
S them. Mar4is thought to be the belt, as having molt fatneſs, And not 
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heating the Ground too much. The next is Sea-ſand, which (no. doubt ) 
obtained a ſpzcial vertue by the Sa/t 3 for Salt is the firſt rudiment of life, 
[Chalk over-heateth the Groxnd a little » and therefore 1s beſt upon cold 
Clay:=Grounds, or Moiſt-Grounds:But I heard a great Husband ſay,that it was 
a common error to think that Chalk helpeth 4rable Grounds, but helpeth 
{not Grazing Grounds whereas (indeed) it helpeth Graff as well as Corr. 


But that which breedeth the error is, becauſe after the chalking of the! 
Ground, they wear it out with many Crops without reſt ; and then(indeed ) 
[afterwards it will bear little Gref; becauſe the Grounds tired out. It were 
;g00d to try the laying of Chalk upon Arable Grounds, a little while before; 
| Ploughing, and to Plowgh it in, as they do the Dung; but then it muſt be] 
Friable tirſt, by Rain or Lying - As for Earth it Compaſſeth it (elf; for I 
knew agreat Garden, that had a Field (ina manner) poured upon it, and it | 
did bear Fruit excellently thefirſt year of the Planting z for the Surface of 
the Earth is ever then fruitfulleſt: And Earth (o prepared hath a double Sur- 
face. But it is true, as | conceive.that ſuch Earth as hathSalt- Peter bred init, 
if you can procure it without too much charge, doth excel. T he way o 
haſten the breeding of Salt-Peter, is to forbid the Sun, and the growth of| 
Vegetables, And therefore, if you makea large Hovel, thatched over ſome 
quantity of Ground 3 nay, # you do bur plank the Ground over, it will 
breed Salt- Peter, As for PondzEarth or River-Eatth,it is a very good compoſt, 
eſpecially, if the Pozd have been long uacleanſed, and fo the Water be not 
too hungry and judge it wilt be yet better, if there be ſome mzxtare of 
Chalk 

| The third help of Ground is, by ſome other Subſtances that have a ver- 


» 
£ 


_ to make Groznd Fertile,though they be not meerly Earth,wherein 4ſhes 
excel; infomuch as, the countries about Etra and Veſwvizs have a kind of 
{amends made them, for the miſchief the eruptions (many times) do, b 
'the exreeding -fruitfulnefs of the foyl, cauſed by the 4ſhes ſcattered abounr. 
| Soot alſo, though thin, ſpred mm a Field or Garden,is tryed to be a very good 
(compoſt. For Salt it is toocoltly 3 bnt it is tried, that mingled with Seed- 
'corn, and ſown together, it doth good : And I am of opinion, that Chatkh in 
| Powder, ming!ed with Seed corz, would do good:perhaps as much as Cha/k- 
ling the Ground all over. As for the ſteeping of thit Seeds in ſeveral mixtures 
with Jater, to give them vigor, or watring Grounds with Compoſi=water, 
we have ſpoken of them before, 

The fourth help of Ground is, the ſuffering of Vegetables to die into 
the Ground, and lo to fatten it, as the Stubble of Corn, eſpecially Peaſe. 
Brakes caſt upon the Ground in the beginning of W/xter, will make it very 
fruitful, It were good (alſo) ro try whether Leaves of Trees {wept together| 
! with ſome Chalk and Dung mixed, to givethem moreheart, would not 
[make a good Compost : For there is nothing loſt; fomuch as Leaves of Trees, 
land as they lie ſcattered , and without mixture, they rather make the 
'Ground (owre, than otherwiſe. 
| | The fifth help of Ground is, Heat and Warmth, It hath been anciently 
practiſed to burn Heath, and Liwg, and Sedge, with the vantage of the Wind, 
'npon the Groxnd. We fee, that Warmth of Walls and Incloſures, mendeth 
Ground : welce alſo, that lying open to the South, mendeth Grounds welſee 
again that the Foldings of Sheep help Groundas well by their warmth as by 
| their compoſt: And it may be doubted, whether the covering of the Ground | 
With Brakes, in the beginning of the Winter ( whereof we {pake in the laſt 
| Experiment, he\peth it not, by _— of the Warmth, Nay, ſome very good 
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[4x5bands do ſuſpe@t, that the gathering up of Flints in FlintyG round, and{ 


| Farrow:, drawing ittraverſe toſpread the Water: And this maketh an ex- 


| the Earth; but howſoever it profitethmuch, Generally where there are 


| mwaketh the Symmer following more fruitful: The cauſe way be, for that 


Natural Hiſtory ; | 


laying them on (Heaps which is much uſed ) is no good Husbardry tor that | 
they would keep the Ground warm, £ 

The ſixth help of Gronnd is, by Watring and Irrigation 3 which 15 in two 
manners» The one by Letting in, and Shutting out F/aters, at ſealonable 
times 3 for Water, at ſome ſeaſons, and with reaſonable ſtay, doth good ; 
bur at ſome other ſeaſons, and with too long itay, doth hurt. Andrhis| 
ſerveth onely for Meadows, which are along ſome River, Ihe other way 
is to bring Water from ſome hanging Grounds, where there are Spring , 
into the /ower Ground, carrying it in ſome long Farrows; and from thoſe 


cellcnt improvement, both for Cor» and Graff, Tt is the richer, if thoſe 
hanging Grounds, be fruitful, becauſe it waſheth off ſome of the fatneſs of 


great overflows in Fexs, or the like, the drowning of them in the Firter, 


it keepeth the Ground warm,and nouriſheth- it. But the Fex-xzen hold,that | 
the Sewers muſt be kept ſo,as the Water may pot Gay too long In the Spring 
till the Weeds and Sedge begrown up 3 for then the Ground will be hike a 
W ood Which keepeth out the Sun, and ſo continueth the wet » whereby 
it will never graze (to purpoſe; that year, Thus much for Irrigation; 
but for A4voidances, and Drainings of Water, where there is too much, 


| 
| 


and the helps of Ground in that kind, we ſhall ſpeak of them in another 


place, 
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Experiments 


WO welball handle fully under the Title of Life, and Liv- |**Peri 
a Ba ing Spirits,and Powers, Weſhall therefore make but ned the 
& a bricf mention of them in this place. The .main dif- 7 on and 
ferences, 


tical parts within them but the main differences be- |end Ianimate 
tween AnimaFeand Inanimate are two, The firſt is, 994i 
| that the Spirit of things animate, are all continued with themſcives,and are 


branched in Veins and ſecretCanales,as Blood 15: And in LivingCreatures,the 


I's He difterences between Animate and Inanimate Bodies, | bor. | 


j ? _ & ferences are two. All Bodies have Spirits, and Puenma- PA rc 


Spirits have not onely Braxches, but certain Sells or Seats, wherethe prin- 

cipal Spirits do reſide, and whereunto therelt do reſort $ But the $prits in 
things Inanimate are fhutin, and cnt off by the Tangible parts ; and are 
pervious one to another, as Azr is 1n S$#ow. The ſecond main difference is, 
that the Spirits of Animate Bodies are all in ſome degree (more or lef:)kind- 


' ſtance : But Inanimate Bodies have their Spirits no whit inflamed or kind- 

| ed, - And this difference, conſiſteth not in the Heat or Cooimeſs of Spirits; 

| for Cloves and other Spices, Naptha and Petrolexm, have exceeding Hot 

| Spirits (hotter a great deal than Oyl, Wax, or Tallow, &c. but not inflamed, 

| And whey any of thoſe weak, and temperate Bodies come to be inflamed 

than they gather a much greater heat, than others have uninflamed, beſides 
their /ight and wotion, Kc. 


| The differences which are ſecondary, and proceed from theſe two ra-! Bach: 

| dical differences are, firſt, Plants are all figurate and determinate, which 

' inanimate Bodies are not, for look how far the Spirit is able to ſpread and 

 Continne it ſelf, ſo far goeth the ſhape or figwre; and then is determined. Se- 
condly,Plants do nouriſh,ivanimate Bodies do not; they have an Accretion, 
but no Aliwentation, Thirdly, Plants have a period of life, which inani- 
mate Bodies have not. Fourthly, they have a ſucceſſor and propagation 


of their kind, which is not in Bodes inanimate. 
M 2 The| 
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led and inflamed, and have a fine commixture of Flame, and an Arial ſub- | 
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Natzral Hiſtory; 


| The differences between Plants, and Metals or Foſſies, beſides thole four 
ib.fore mcntioned, {for Metals I hold inanimate) are theſe : Firſt, 2etals 
'are more durable than. Plant; © Sgeandly, they are more ſoli&and bard: 
| Thirdly; they are wholly ſubterrawy3*whereas Planps arc partabove Earth 
and part under Earth. ; ſe | | 
| Thetebe very few Creatures that pitticipate of the Nature of Plants, and 
Metgls both; Coratis one of thengareſt of both k4iads; anotheris Virriol, 
for that is apteſt g0 fprout with #raifzre, _ _ *- / * - 
Angther ſpecial. Affinity is betylgewPlonts-and Mould Ot PubrefaGion : 
For all PutrefaGion, (if it diſſolve not in Arefa@7on will in the end iſſue in- 
to Plants or Living Creatures bred of PutrefaFion.l account Moſs,and Auſh- 
romes,and Acarith,and afher of tfioſe Kinds,to be but Moulds ofthe Ground, 
'Walls, and Trees, apd the like, Asfor Fleſh, and Fifh, and Plants themſelves, 
and a*number other things, after a Monldinefs, or Rottenneſs, or Corrupting, 
they will fall to breed Worms. Theſe Patrefadions, which have Afinity with 
| Plants, have this difference from them z that they have no ſucceſſion or pro- 
[pagation, though they nouriſh, and have a period of Life, and have likewiſe 
\{ome Figure. 

I left once, by chance, a Citroz cut in a cloſe rovm, for three Summer. 
months, that I was abſent ; and at my return, there were grownforth out 
of the Pith cut, Tufts of Hairs,an inch long,with little black Heads,as it they 

| would have been ſome Herb. ps | 


| = Afmities and differences between Plants and Living Creatures 
| aretheſe that follow, They have both of them Spirits continued and 
| branched, and alſo inflamed. But firſt in Living Creatures the Spirits have a 
| Cell or Seat,which Plants have not,as was allo tarmerly ſaid. And ſecondly, 
| the Spirits of Living Creatures hold more of F/aze,than the Spirits of Plants 
| do;and theſe two are the Radical differences.For the Secondary difterences, 
| they are as follow. Firſt, Plats are all fixed to the Earth;whereas all Living 
Creatures are ſevered, and of rhemſelves. Secondly, Living Creatures have 
' Local Z1otion, Plants have not. Thirdly, Living Creatxres nouriſh from 
their upper parts by the Menth chietly 3 Plants nouriſh from below, namely 
| from the Roots. Fourthly, Plants have their Seed and Semrinal parts uppers 
|moſt, Living Creatures have them lowermoltz and therefore it was ſaid, 
\not Elegant!y alone, but Philoſophically : Homo eft Planta inverſa. Man # 
like a Plant turned upwards ; For the Root in Plants, is as the Head in Living 
Creatures. Fifthly, Living Creatures have a more Exact Figere than Plants. 
' Sixthly, Living Creatures have more diverſity of Organs within theirBodies, 
and (as it were) inward Figures, than Plants have. Seventhly, Living Crea- 
tures have/Senſe, which Plants have not. Eightly, Living Creatares have vo+ 
luntary Motion, which Flants have not, 


For the difference of Sexes in Plants, they are oftentimes by namediſtin-| 
guiſhedias Male+Piony,Female- Piony; Male-Roſemary Female. Roſemary; He- 
Helly, She-Holly, &c, But Generation by Copulation (certainly ) extendeth | 
not to Plants, The neareſt approach of it, 1s between the He-Palzy, and the 
She-Palze, which (as they report) it they grow near, incline the one to the 
'otherz inſomuch as, (that which 1s more ſtrange )they doubt not to report, 
that. to keep the Trees upright from bending, they tye Ropes or Lines from 
jay one tothe other, that the coxta# might be enjoyed by the contaF of at 
| 


middle Body But this may be feignes, or at leaſt amplified, . Nevertheleſs, I| 
am | 
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am apt enoughto think, that this ſame Bizariyzr of a ſtronger anda weaker: 
like unto Maſculine and Feminine,doth hold inall Living Bodies, It is con- 
founded ſometimes z as in ſome Creatares of Futrefaltion, whercin no mark; 
of. diſtinition appear 3 and it is doubled fometimes, as in Hermaphrodites : 


The Participles or Confiners between Plants and Living Creatures, are 
ach chiefly as are fixed, and -have no Local Motion of remove ;, though! 
they have a Motion in their parts, ſuch asare Oyſters, Cockles, and ſuch like, 


[be an Herb that groweth inthe likeneſs of a Leaeb, and feedeth upon the! 


There is a fabulous Narration, That in the Northern Conntreys there thould! 


Graſc, in ſhch ſort, as it will bare the Groſs round about, But I ſuppoſe, | 


that the Figure maketh the Fuble ; for ſo we ſee there be Bee-flowers, 8c. 
And as for . Graſs, it ſeemeth the ?lan?, havinga great ſia/kand top, doth 


prey upon the Graſs a good way about, by drawing the J»yce of the Earth 
from ir, 


| 
| 


| 
. 


| 
| 
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TY Indian Fig boweth his Roots down ſo low in ane year,as of it ſelf Dn 


it taketh Root again ; and ſo multiplieth from Roos to Roo?, making! couching 
ot one Tree a kind of Wood, The cauſe is, the plezty of the Sap, and the| #/«ms. 


ſoftneſs of the ſtalk, which maketh the Boxgh, being over-loaden, and not | 


ſtifly upheld, weigh down. It hath Leaves as broad as a little Target, but 
the Fruit no bigger than Bears. The caxſe is, tor that the continual ae >) 
creaſeth the Leaves, and abateth the Fruit 3 whiich nevertheleſs is of a plea-! 
fant taſte, And that (no doubt) is cauſed, by the ſupplereſs and geatleweſs | 
of the Juyce of that Plans, being that which maketh the Boxighs alſo fo; 


flexible; 


It is reported by one of the Axcients, that there isa certain Indian Tree, 
having few, but very great Leaves, three cubits long, and two broad and 
that the Frxit being of good taſte, groweth out of the Bark.It may be there 
be Plaxts that pour out theSap ſo falt,asthey have noleaſure,either ro divide 
into many Leaves, or to put forth Szalks to the Fruit. With us Trees gene- 
rally have ſmall Leaves in compariſon. The Fig hath the greateſt, and next 
it the Yine, Mulberry, and Sycamore; andthe leaſt are thoſe of the Willow, 
Birch, and Thorn.But there be found Herbs with far greater Leaves than any 
Tree as the Bur, Gonrd, Cucumber, and Colewort. The cauſe is, (like to that 
of the Indian Fig) the haſty and plentiful putting forth of the Sap. 

There be three things in uſe for ſweetneſs, Sngar, Honey, Manna. - For! 


: 


/ 


Szgar, to the Ancients it was ſcarce known, and little uſed. lt is found in) 
Canes ; Dnere, whether to the firſt Kzuckle, or further up? and whether the 
very Bark of the Cane it ſelf do yield Sager, orno? For Honey, the Bee 
maketh it, or gathereth itz but I have heard from one,that was induſtrious 
In Huſbandry, that the labonr of the Bee is about the ax, and that he hath 
nown in the beginning of May, Honey-Combs empty of Honey, and within 
a fortnight, when the ſweet Dewes fall; filled like a CeZar. It 1s reported by 
ſome of the Avzciexts, that there is a Tree called 0cchas, in the Valleys of 
Hyrcania, that diltilleth Honey in the Mornings, It is not unlike, that the Sap 
and Tears of ſome Trees may bz ſweet. It may be alſo, that ſome ſweet Juy- 
ces, fit for many uſes, may be concoCted out of Frazts, tothe thicknels of) 


| Honey, or perhaps of Swgar 3 the likelieſt are Raſexs ofthe Sun, F3gs and | 
Corrans : The Means may be enquired, 


| 


The Ancjexts report of a Tree, by the Perſian Sea, upon the Shoresſz nds, 617 
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which is nouriſhed with the Salt-watey; and when the Tideebberh,you ſhall 


by the Salt) and graſping the Sands like'a Crab, which nevertheleſs beareth 
a Frwit. It were good to try ſome hard Trees, as a Service-Tree or Fir-tree, 
by {-:ring them within the Sands. £1 

There be of Planrs whick they uſe' for Garments, theſe that foHow, 
Hemp, Flax,Cotton.Nettles;(whereot they make Nettle ClothYSericum,which 
[1s a growing Silk; they make alſo Cables of the Bark of Lime-prees. Itis the 
[£ra/hthat maketh the Filaceoms thatter commonly, and ſonetimes the Down 


* |chat groweth above. - 


They have in ſome Countries, a Plant of a Roſee-colayr, which ſhutteth 
in the Night, openeth in the Morning, and bpeneth wideat Noon 5 which the 
inhabitants of" thoſe Conmreys lay, 1s a Plant that fefpeth, There be Sleepers 
{cnough then ; for almoſt all Flowers do the like. 
| Some Plants there are, but rare, that have a A4ſſze or Downy Root, and 
likewiſe that have a number of Threds like Beards, as Mandrakes ; wherect 
witches and Impoſtors make an ugly Image, giving it the form of a fage at 
the 8op of the Root, and leavethole firings to make a broad beard down to 
| the foot. Alſo there is a kind of Nard in Creet(being a kind of Pha )that hath 
a Root hairy, like a Rowgh-footed Doves foot. So as you may {ce, there are 


| of Roots, Bulbows Roots, Fibrows Roots, and Hurſute Roots. Andi take it, in 


the Bulboxs,the Sap haſteneth moſt to the Air and Sun-inthe Fibrows,theSap 
delighteth more in the Earth,and therefore putteth downward:and the Hxr- 
#te 1s a middle between both, that beſides the putting forth upwards ang 
downwards, putteth forth in round, 
There are ſome Tears of Trees, which are kembed from the Beard: of 


Goats; for when the Goats bite and crop them, eſpecially in the Mournings, | 


the Dew being on, the Tear cometh forth, and hangeth upon their Beards : 
Of this ſortis ſome kind of Ladanum. 
The irrigation of the Plane-tree by Wine, is reported by the Ancients, 
to make it fruitful, It would be tryed likewiſe with Roots 3 tor upon Seeds 
= worketh no great effe@, _ | 
The way to carry Forreign Roots, along v $, is to veſlel them cloſe in 
Earthen Veſſels; but if the Veſſels be not very great, you muſt make ſome 
holes in the bottom, to give ſome refrefhments to the Koots 3 which other- 
wiſe (as it ſeemeth)) will decay, and ſufiocate. 

The ancient Ciznamorn, was, of all other Plant; while they grew, the dry- 
ſeſt, and thoſe things which are known to comfort other Plants, did make 
that more ſterile; for infhowers it proſpered worſt: It grew alfo amongtt 
Byſhes of other kinds, where commonly Plants do not thrive, neither did 
it love the Sun, There _—_ be one cawſe of all thoſe efiects, namely, 


the ſparing nouriſhment, which that Plant required. @uere, how far 


things, \ 

It is reported by one of the Ancients, that Caſſia, when it is gathered, is 
put into the Skizs of Beaſts newly fleyed ; and that the Skins corrupting. 
jand breeding Worms, the Worms do devour the Pith and Marrow of it, 
on ſo makeit hollow, but medgle not with the Bark, becauſe to them it 
lS DitteT, ; 

There were in ancient time, Yizes of far greater Bodies than we know 
any 3 for there have been Cups made of them, and an Image of Jupiter. But 
it 1s like they were wild Vines ; for the Vines that they ute for Wine, = ſo 
' often 


[NS 


ee 
4 


ſee the Roots, as it were, bare without Ba#k (being, as it ſeemgth, corroded | 


Caſſia, which is now the ſubſtitute of Cinnamor, doth participate of theſe | 


b 


; 


| 


Century V I I. 
! often cut ; and fomuch digged and drefſed, that their Sapſpendeth into the 
! Grapes, and ſothe Stalk cannot increaſe much in bulk. The Wood of Fines 
:1s very durable, without rottizg. And that which is {trange,though no Tree, 
' hath the Twige, while they are green, ſo brittle, yet the Wood dried is ex- 
| tream tough, and was uſed by the capt ains of Armies amongſt the Romans 
, for their Cudeels, 

 lItisreported, That in ſome places, Yines are ſuffered to grow like Herbs 


| ſpreading upon the Grownd,and that the Grapes of thoſe Vines are very great. | 


| It were good to make tryal, whether Plants that uſe to be born up by props, 
; will not put forth greater Leaves, and greater Fruits, it they be laid along 
; the Ground as Hops, Toy, Woodbine, &C, 

Bwincies or Apples, &c.if you will keeprhem long, drown them in Hoxy; 
but becauſe Horey (perhaps) will give them a taſte over-luſhious, it were 
| g00d to make tryal in Powder of Swgar, or in Syrrup of Wine onely boiled! 
| ro height. Both theſe would likewiſe be tried in Orenges, Lemmons, and | 
| Pomegranates ; for the Powder of Sugar, and Syrrup of Wine, will ſerve for 
| more times than once. | 

* The Conſervition of Fruit would be alſo tried in Veſſels, fijled with fine | 
 $and, or with Powder of Chalk, or in Meal and Flower, or in Duſt of 0ak- 
wood, or in Mill. | 

Such Fruits as you appoint for long keeping, you mult gather before | 
they be full ripe, and in a fair and dry day, towards Noor 3 and whenthe | 
| Wind bloweth not Soyth, and when the Moor is under the Earth, and in 
decreaſe, | 
| Take Grapes, and hang them in an eerpty Veffel, well ſtopped 3 and ſet 
the YVe//el not in a Ce//ar, but in ſome dry place, and it is ſaid, they will laſt 
long, But it is reported by ſome, they will keep better in a Veſle] half full 
of Wines, fo that the Grapes touch not the Wine, | 
| It is reported, that the preſerving of the Stalk, helpeth to preſerve the 
; Crap; efpecially, if the Sta/h be pur into the P3th of Elder, the Elder no 
; touching the Fruit. | | 

It is reported by ſome of the Ancients , that Fruit put in Bottles, and; 
| the Pottles let down into Wells under Watet, will keep long. 

Of Herbs. and Plants, ſome are good tocat Raw; as Lettuce, Endive, | 
| Purſlane, Tarragon, Creſſes, Cucumbers, Muſk: Melons, Raddiſh, &c. Others | 
; Onely after they are boiled, or have paſſed the Fire 3 as Parſley, Clary, Sage, 
| Parſnips, Turnips, Aſparagus, Artichoaky, (though they alſo being young; 
/ are eaten raw,) But a number of Herbs 2re not eſculentat all ; as Worm- 
wood, Graf, Green-Corn, Centory, Hyſſope, Lavender, Balm, &c. The | 
cauſes are, tor that the Herbs that are not Eſculent, do want the two taſtes, | 
| In which ouriſbment reſteth 3 which are fat and ſweet, and have (contrart. 
| wiſe) bitter and over ſtrong taſtes, or a Jayceſo crude, as cannot be ripened 
| tothe degree of Noxnriſhment. Herbs, and Plants, that are Eſculent raw, have 
Fatneſs, or ſweetneſs (as all Eſculent Fruits) ſuch are Onions, Lettuce, Sc. But 
/ then it muſt befſuch a fatneſs (for as for ſweet things, they are in effect al- | 
| way Eſculent) as is not over-grols, andloading of the Stowack ; for Parſnips 
and Leeks have fern ;' bur it is too groſs and heavy without boiling It. 

muſt bealſo ina ſubſtanceſomewhat tender for weſee Wheat, Barley, Arti= 
 choaks, are no good Notrifiment, till they have paſled the Fzrez but the ' 
'F 6 doth ripen, and maketh them ſoft and tender, and fo they become | 
| Eſculent. 
| rents, and not for Nowriſhment 3 and evenſome of thoſe Herbs, which are 
| not | 
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As tor Raddift, and Tarragon. and the like, they are for Condi-| 
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., nature as Plumbs, Servicus. Mulberries, Raſþs, Orenges,Lemmons,&c. And 
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[taration, Which is ever molt in the Seed; but in Plants that are of a fierce and 
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nt Eſcnlent, are notwithitanding porulent ;, as Hops, Prooms, &c. Queres, 
(what Herbs arc good for Drink, belides the two aforenamed;for that ut ma} 
'Cp2rhaps) eaſe the charge of Brewing.tt they make Beer to require leſs Males 
or make it laſt longer. | 

Parts fit for the nouriſhment of Max in Plants, are Seeds, Roots, and 
Fruits» but chicfly Seeds and Roots, For Leaves, they give no nowriſhment at 
all, or very littlez no more do F lowers, or Bloſſozrs, or Stalks. T he reaſon is, 
for that Roots, and Seeds, and Fraits, Cinas much as all P/awts conlitt of an 
0Oy'y and YYVatry ſubſtance commixed) have more of the 0yly ſubſtance; and 
Leaves, Flowers, &c. of the Watry, And ſecondly, they are more concoSed, 
for the Root, which continueth ever in the Earth, is (til] concocted by the 
Earth; and Fruits, and Grains (weſee )are half a year, or more in conco@- 
ing; whereas Leaves are out, and perfe# in a Month. 

Plants ( for the molt part) are more ſtrong, both in raſte and ſeef,, in the 
\Seed, th2n irvthe Leaf and Root, T he cauſe 1s, tor that in P/ants that are not 
of a hierce and cager ſpirit, the vertue is increaſed by ConceFion and Ma- 


cager ſpirit, they are {tronger whileſt the ſpzrit is incloſed in the Root z, and 
ger tpirit, tney . 

the ſpirits do but weaken and diſhipate,when they come to the Air and Sur; 
as we ſee it in Onions, Garlick, Dragon, $c. Nay, there be Plants that have 
their Roots very hot and Aromatical,and their Seeds rather inſipide as Ginger. 
| The caxſe is (as was touched before) for that the heat of thote PJantsgis very 
| diſlipable z which under the Earh 1s contained and held in, but when ir 
' cometh to the Air, it exhaleth. | 

| The Juzces of F ruits, are cither Jatry or Ozly. Ireckon amongſt the 
' VVatry; all the Fraits, out of which, Drinks expretled; as the Grape, the 4pz 
i ple, the Pear, the Cherry, the Pomgranate, Kc. And there arc ſome others, | 
| which thou gh they be not in uſe for Drink,yet they appear to be of the ſame| 


' tor their Juyces that are fo ficlhy,as they cannot make Drink by cxpreflion, 
3et (periaps they may make Drink by mixture of W ater, 


Poculaque admiſtis imitantur vitea Sorbis, 
' And it may be Heps andBrjer=Berries would do the like. Thoſe that have 0y/y' 
| Jayce are Olives, Almonds,Nuts of all forts Pine- Apples,&c, and their Juyces | 
areal] ixflamable, And you mult obſerve alfo,that ſome of the Watry Juzces, 
alter they have gathered ſpirat, will burnand enflame, as Wize. There isa} 
third kind of Frazt that 1s {weet, without either | arpzeſs or oylineſs, tuch ſo. 
1- the Fig and the Date 

it hath been noted, that molt Trees, and eſpecially thoſe that bear Maſe, 
-are frujtful but once in two years, The caxſe (vo doubt,) is the expence of 
| Sap for many Orcbard-Trees well cultured, will bear divers years toges' 
'ther. \ 

There is no Tree, which -belides the Natural Frxi?, doih.bear ſo many 
Baſtard Fruits as the 0ak doth; for beſides the Acorn, it beareth Galls, 
Oak Apples , and certain Vak-N#ts, Which are ipfiamables, and certain 
0ak: Berries ſticking cioſe to the Body of the Tree without Stalk. It beareth 
allo Aife/to, though rarely. The cauſe of all theſe may be,the Cloſeneſs,and 
'ſolidne(s of the Wood, and Pith of the 04k; which maketh ſeveral iy ces 
tind ſeveral Erxwptions. And therefore, if you will deviſe to make any Super: 
Plants ,y ou mult ever giverhe Sap plentitul rifing, and hard iſle, 


= | There 


| 


"NOI = 
+ Fhere are two Excreſcences, which grow upon Trees, both of them 
' in thenature of Myſoromees 3 the one the Romans called Boletas, which grow- 
'eth upon the Roots of Oaks, and was one of the dainties of their Table - 
| The other is Medicinal, that is called Ayarick (whereof we have ſpoken 
| before) which groweth upon the tops of Oaks 5 though it be affirmed 


by ſome, that it groweth alſo at the Roots. Idoconceive, that many Ex- 


| creſences of Trees grow chiefly , where the Tree is dead or faded; for 
' that the Natzral $4p of the Tree, corrupteth into ſome Prenataral ſub- 
i face, 

The greater part of Trees bear weſt, and beft onthe lower Bowghs 5 as 
0aks, Figs, Walnuts, Pears, &c. but ſome bear beſt on the top Bowghs, as 
Crabs, ce. Thole that bear beſt below, are ſuch, as ſhade do more good to 
than hurt: Fot generally all Fruits beſt loweſt, becauſe the Sap tireth, | 
not having but a ſhort way. And therefore in Fraits __ upon als, the 
loweſt are the greateſt, as was formerly ſaid : So it is, the hade,that hindreth 
| the lower Boughs, except it be in ſuch Trees as delight in fbade, orat leaſt | 
bear it well, And therefore there re cither ſtrong Trees, as the Oak, or elſe 
they have large Leaves as the Walnut and Fig, ot elfethey grow in Pyramris | 
as the Pear, But if they require very much $##, thiey bear beſt on the top 3, 
as it is in Crabs, Apples, Plumbs,&ic. ; = 
| There be Trees that bear beſt when they begin to be eds as Alarond;, 
| Pears, Vines, and all Trees that give Maf?. The tauſe is, for that all Trees that 
| bear 4caſt have an oyly Fruit; and young Trees have a more watry Juyce, and 
lels concotted ; and of the ſame kind alſo is the Almend. The Pear likewiſe | 
though it be not oyly, yet it requireth much &p, and well concoted ; for. 
we fee it isa heavy Fruit and ſolid, much more than Apples, Plumbs, &c., As 
for the Yine, it is noted that it beareth more Grepes when'it is Towng ; but 
Grapes that make better Wine when it is 0/4, for that the Juyce is better 
concoted : And wefee, that Wine is inflamable, ſo as it hath a kind of oy/i- 
veſf, But the moſt part of Trees, amongſt which are Apples, Plumbs, &c. 
| bear beſt when they are Towng. x Es 4 

There be Plants that have a Milk in them when they are cat; as Figs, 
Old Lettuce, Sow-thiſiles, Spurge, &c. The cauſe may be an Inception of 
Putrefa&ion:F or thoſe Milky bave all an 4crimony,though one would think 
they ſhould be Lenitive. For if you write upon Paper with the Mz/k of 
the Fig, the Letters: will not be ſeen, until you hold the Paper before the 


fire, and then they wax brown 5, which ſheweth, that it is aſbarp or frettin 
Feice. Lettuce 1s thought poyſonous, when it isſo old as tohave A43/, 
| Spwrgea kind of poylon mmitfelf; and as for Sow-Thiſtles, though Coneys 
eat them, yet Sheep and Cartte will not touch them z and: beſides, the Adzlk 
of them, rubbed upon Warts, in ſhort time weareth themaway : Which 
{beweth the Milk of them to be Corroſive. We ſee alſo, that Wheat and 
Other Corx ſown, if you take them forth of the Grownd, before they ſprout, 
are full of Aitk; and the beginning of Germination is ever a kind of Pu- 
| Frefa&ion of the Seed, Fupbolinm alſo hath a Afilt, though not va white, 
Which is of a great Acrimony. And Saladine hathia yellow Alt, which hath 
likewiſe much Acriz-ony, for it cleanſeth the Eyes , it is good alfo for C4- 
tarats, EY | | | s 
Muſhrothes are reported to grow, as well uponthe Bodies of Trees, as 
upon their Keots, or upon the Earth, and eſpecially upon the Cak. The 


of Earth, and therefore put forth Moſs, Mufbromes, and the like, 


cauſe is, tor that ſtrong Trees are towatdsſuch Exereſcences in the nature) 
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Natural "Hiſtory ; | 
| Thare is hardly found a Plant that yieldeth a. red- Juice inthe Blade or 
pets except it be.the, Tree that beareth Sarguis Dracoris ,, which groweth| 


ſ 
| chiefly in the 1ſand Saqrotra-c, The Herb Amaranthus (indeed) is red al! | 
| over; and Baſ/ is redin thefood z and 01s Red-Sanders, The Tree of 
} Sangyis Draconis groweth in thetorm of a Swgar-Loaf it is Iike,that the Sep 
| of that Plant, concatteth in the Body of the Free. For we ſec, that Grapes 
| and Pomegranates are red in the Juice, but are Greer inthe Tear. And this 
| maketh the Tree of Sanguis Draconis lefler towards the top,becaule the Juice 
haſteneth not up 3. and beſides, it is very Aſtringert, and theretote of Row 
motion. | | | 
642, It is reported, that ſweet off, beſides that upon the Apple-trees, groweth 
likewiſe (ſometimes) upon Poplars, and yet(generally )the Poplar is a ſmoorh 
| Tree of Bark, and hath.little AJoſs, . The oſs of the Larix- tr-e burneth allo) 
| ſveet, and {parkleth in the burning, 2xere, of the Moſſes of Odorate Trees ;|\ 
as Cedar, Cipreſs, Lignum,Aloes, &c. , 
643- [The death, that is moſt without pain, hath been noted to be upon. the 
Taking of the Potion of Hemlock ; which in Humanity was the form of Ex- 
ecution of Capital Offenders Jin Athens. The ozjon of the Aſp, that Cleo: 
patra uſed, hath Tome affinity with it. The cau/e 15, tor that the Torwents 
of Death axe chiefly: raiſed [by the (rife of the Spirits 3, and theſe Yepanrs 
quench the Spirits by degrees , like to the Death of an cxtream Old Man, 
I conceive it is leſs. painful than Opiyrr, becauſe Opium hath parts of Heax, 
' mixed, \ 4. 

There be Fruits, that are Sweet before they be Ripe 3 f\s Mirabolaness fo 
Fernth Seeds are Sweet before they ripen, and atter grow Spicy, And ſome 
never ripen to be ſweet 3 as Tamarinds,Barberries,Crab: Sloes,&c. The cauſe 
Is, "Io at the former kind have much and ſubtile Heat, which cauſeth early 
fiveetnels 3. the later have a cold and atcide Juice, which no Heat of the Swn | 
can ſweeren. But as for the Mirabolaze, it hath parts of eontrary watures | 
, for it is [weet and yet aſtringert. | Ke 
| 645, \ There be few Herbs that havea Salt taſtez and contrariwiſe, all Foz! 
| of L7ving Creatures hath a ſaltneſs+ the cauſe.may be, for that Salt, though 

it be the Kudiment of Life, yct in Plants the original taſte remaineth not ; 
for,you ſhall have them bitter, ſowre, ſweet, bifirng, but ſeldom ſalt : But in 
L 797ng Creatures, all thoſe high £aſtes, may happen to be(ſometimes) in iÞc | 
| Fit ors,, but are ſeldome in the {fb or ſutſtance ; becauſe it is of a more 
18 ature,. which 1snot very ſuſceptable of thoſe taſtes; and the ſultreſs 
if fox of. Blpod, 1s. but a light and ſecret ſaltneſs. And even among Flants, 
fotnc do participate"of Jalizeſs,,as. Alga Marina,Samphire, Scurvey Graſs, 
| &EAnd they report there is 1n {ome of the Indian Seas, a Swimming Plant. 
Which they cal foenns, {preaging over the Sea, in ſuch ſort, as one would 
thinKit were a A/cadow,Ttis certaingthat out of the 4ſtes of all Plants, they 
exira@ a Salt, which they uſe in Medicines, , | 
646. "It fs reported by one of the Ancients, that 8here is an Herb growing in 
the 7,ater cailed Linooftio,which is tullof Prickles:This Herþ putteth forth | 
| [another ſmall Herb out of the Leaf, which is imputcd to ſome xoiſture, that 
| [is pathered between the Prickles, which putrified by the Sur, germinareth: 
But I remember a}{p, k have ſcen, tor. a great rarity, one Roſe, grow out of a- 
z <= \iſ>gaer, tike Honey Suckles, that, they call Top and Top-gallants, 041 
647. 1] Ba-rley;Cas appeareth in the Maltizg ) being [ieeped.in Y/ayer. three days, 
andaftetwardsthe//ater drained from it, and the Barley turned upon adry | 
| Flops, will ſprout half an lach long, at leaſt : And if it be let alone, and! 
| — 
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[nor turned, much more, until the heart be out. Wheat will do the ſame; 
try it alſo with Peaſe and Beans. This Experiment is not like that of the 
Orpin and <extper- vive for there it is of the old (tore,for no ater is added, 
but here it is nouriſhed from the Water, The Experiment would be further 
driven; for it appearcth already, by that which hath been ſaid, that Earth 


is not neceflary to the firſt ſprouting of Plants, and we ſee, that Roſe-Buds! 
ſct in Water, will blow : Therefore try whether the Sproxts of ſuch Grains| 
may not be raiſcd toa further degree, as to an Herb or Flower. with Water 
| only, or ſome ſmall commixture of Earth - For it they will, it ſhould ſeem 

by the Experiments betore, both of the Malt, and of the Roſes, that they 
will come far faſter on in Water than in Earth 3 for the nouriſhment is eali- 
licr drawn out of #/gter than out ot Earth. It may give ſome light aiſo,that 
Drink infuſed with Fleſh, as that with the Capon, &c. will nouriſh faſter and 
calilier, than Meat and Drink together. Try the ſame Experiment with 
Roots, as well as with Grains. As for example. take a Turnip and ſteep it 
a while, and then dry it, and ſee whether it will ſprout, 

Malt in the Drenching will ſwell, and that in ſuch a manner, as after the 
putting forth in (prouts,and the drying fipon the Kiln,there will be gained, 
at leaſt, a Buſhel in eight, and yet the ſprouts are rubbed off, and there will 
be a Buſhel of Dyſt belides the Malt + which I ſuppole te be, not only by 
the looſe and open laying of the Parts , but by ſome addition of ſubſtance 
(drawn from the Waftr, in which 1t was [teeped. | 
Malt gathereth a ſweetneſs to the taſte, which appeareth yet more in the 
. \Wort, The Dulcoration of things is worthy to- be tryed to the full 3 for 
| that Dulcoration importeth a degree to nouriſhment, And the making of| 
things inalimental to become alimental, may be an E xpetiment of great pro- 
ht fr making new viral. 

M. i Secds iu the growing,: leave their Huh or Rind abont the Root + 
but the 070m will carty it up, that it will be like a cap upon the top of 
the young Onion, | nc cauſe may be, for that the Skin Or Husk * not ealie 
Y break ; 2s we ſce by the pilling of 02i0zs, what a holding ſxbſtance the 

in 1s, 


eth ſofaſt on, as they cannot ſpread themſelves plain, but muſt needs gather 
together. The weakeſt kind of cxrling is roughweſs, as-in Clary and Bur. 
The ſecond is, curling on the ſides; as in Lettuce and young Cabbage. 
And the third is, foldirg into.an Head, as in Cabbage full grown, and Cab- 
bage Lettuce. FM | ; 
. Irisreported that Firr and Pine, eſpecially if they be old and putrehied, 
though they ſhine nat as ſome rotten Woods do , yet in the ſudden breaking, 
they. will ſparkle like hard Sugar, | 

. The Roozs of Trees do (ſome of them) put downwards deep into the 
Ground . as the Oak, Pine,Firr, &c, Some ſpread more towards the Swrfuce 
of the Earth ;, as the. 4ſh, Cypreſs: tree, Olive, &c, The cauſe of this latter 
may be, for that ſuch Trees as loye the Sx, do not willingly deſcend 'far 
Into.the Eerth; and therefore they are (commonly) Trees. that ſhogt 
up much 3 forin'their Body their delire of approach to the Sum makerh 
them ſpread the leſs: And the ſamereaſon, under Grownd, to avoid recefs 
from the Sym, maketh them ſpread the more, - And we ſee-it cometh/to 
[Pals in ſome Trees, which have been planted toq deep in the Grougd , that 


Plants that have curled Leaves, do all abound with moiſture, which com-| 


tor love of approach:to the Sun, they forſake their firlt Koor, and put out | 
[another more-towards the top of the Earth. : And we fee alſo , that) 
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that had a Root under gronndeight cubits deep, and fo the Root came up 


Natural Hiſtory ; 


| 
the Olive is full of Orly Juyce, and Aſh maketh the beſt Fire , and Cypreſs 
is an hot Tree. "As for the Oak, which is of the former ſort, it loveth 
the Earth, and therefore groweth lowly. And for the Pine, and 
Firr likewiſe, they have ſo much heat in themſelves, as they need leſs the 
heat of the Sun, There be Herbs alſo, that have the ſame differences as 
the Herb they call Morſus Diaboli, which putteth the Root downſo low, ag 
you carinot pull it up without breaking, which gave occaſion to the name 
and fable, for that it was ſaid it was ſo wholſome a Koot, That the Devi] 
when it was gathered, bit it for envy: And ſome ofthe Ancients do report, 
that there was a goodly Firr {which they defired to remove whole) 


broken. 

It hath been obſerved, that a Branch of a Tree being unbarked fome. 
ſpace at the bottom, and fo ſet into the Ground, hath grown even of ſuch} 
Trees, as if the Branch were ſet with the Bark on, they would not grow ; yet] 
contrariwile we ſee, that a Tree pared round in the Body above Ground will 
die. The cauſe may be, for that the w-barkt part draweth the nouriſhment | 
beſt, but the Bark continueth it only. ; 

Grapes will continue freſh and moiſt all Winter long, it yon hang them 
cluſter by cluſter in the Roof of a warm Room, eſpecially, if, when you ga- 
ther the cl/yſter, you take off with the cluſter ſome of the ſtock. | 

The Reed or Caxe is a watry Plant, and groweth nA but in the Water. 


| 


It hath theſe properties, That it is hoYow, that it is kxywckled, both Stalk 


and Root, that being dyy it Is more hard and fragzle than other Wood, that it | 
putteth forth no Bowghs,though many Stalks come out of one Root lt differ- | 
«th much in greatnGfs, the ſmalleſt being fit tor thatching of Houſes , and 
ſtopping the chinks of Ships berter than Glew or Pitch. The ſecond bigneſs} 
is uſed tor Angle-rods and Staves, and in China for beating of offenders 
upon the Thighs, The differing kinds' of them are, the common Reed, 


| the Caſſia Fifinla, and the Sg ar-Reed. Of all Plants it boweth the eaſieſt, 


| in Lees. . 


and riteth again. It feemeth, that amongſt Plants which are nourifhed with 
mixture of Earthand Water, it draweth moſt nouriſhment from Y/ ater; 
which maketh it the ſavootheſ# of all 6thers in Bark, and the hol/oweſt in 
Body. F | | 

. The Sapof Trees, when they are let Blood, is of differing Natures, Some 
moxe watry and clear, as that of Vines, of Beeches, of Pears » ſome thick, as 
Apples ;, ome Gummy, as Cherries ; ſome frothy, as Elms; ſome milky , as 
Figs, In Mulberries, the Sap ſeemeth to be (almoſt) towards the Bark 
only; for if you cut the Tree a little into the Bark with a Store,it will come 
forth, if you pierce it deeper with a tool, - it will be dry. The Trees which 
have the moiſteft Juyces intheir Fruit, have commonly the woifteft Sap in 
their Pody, tor the ines and Pears are very moiſt , Apples lomewhat 
more:/porgy - the Milk of the Fig hath the quality of the Renner, to ga- 
ther Cheeſe, and fo have certain Jowre Herbs wherewith they make Cheeſe 


. The Timber and'Woodare jn ſome Trees more clean, in ſome more [otty; 
and it is a goed 1ryal, to try it by ſpeaking at one end, and laying the 
Ear at the other-: For if it be &#otty, the voice will not paſs well. Some 
have the Yeizzs more varied and Chamloted 3 as 0ak, whereof YYainſcot 
1s madey Maple, whereof Trenchers are made :- Some more ſmooth , as} 
Firr and YY alrwt 3, lome do moreealily breed YYorms and Spiders ; ſome 
more bardly, as it'is faid of Triſh Trees, Beſides, there be a number of 


difterencest 


—————. — ”—_— 
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{their length, ſtraightneſs, and lightneſs ; ſome for Pale, as 0k ſome for 


difierences that concern their ufe : As Oak, Cedar, and Cheſ/ant, are the beſt 
builders, - Some are beſt for Plough- timber, as Aſh; ſome for Peers, that 
are ſometimes wet and ſometimes dry, as. Elm; ſome for Planchers , as 
Deals ſome for Tables, Cupboards and Desks, as YYalents . ſome for Ship- 
timber, as Oaks that grow in moiſt Grounds , tor that maketh the Timber 
tough, and not apt to rift with Ordnance ; wherein Exgliſh and Iriſh Timber 
are thought to excel : ſome for Maſs of Ships, as Firr and Pine, becauſe of 


I CemmwyVIk | 


'Fuel, as Aſþ : And ſo of the teſt, 
The coming of Trees and Plaxts in certain Regions , and not in others, 


is ſometimes caſxal; for many have been tranſlated , and have proſpered 
well; as Damask Rojes, - that have not been known in England above 
an hundred years, and now are ſo common. But the liking of Plarts in 
certain Soy/s more than in others, is meerly Natzral > as the Firr and 
Pine love the Mountains; the Poplar, Willow, Sallow, and Alder, love 
Rivers and moilt places : the4ſh loveth Coppices, but,is beſt in Standards | 
alonez Juniper loveth Chalk, and fo do moſt Fruit: rrees 5 a—_— 
groweth but upon Rocks 3 Reeds and Ofters grow where they are waſhed 
with Water the Viz loveth fides of Hz/ls turning upon the South-Eaſt 
Sun, &C. 

| The putting forth of certain Herbs, diſcovercth of what nature the 
;Ground where they put forth is3 as wild Thyme ſheweth good Feeding 
Ground for Cattel; Bettony and \trawberries {hew Ground: fit tor YYood 
,Camomile ſheweth mellow Grounds fit for YVheat ; Muſtard: ſeed growing 
{after the Plough, ſheweth a good ſtrong Ground alſo for Y/heat > Burnet 
| ſheweth good Meadow, and the like, | 

There are found in divers Countreys, ſome other Plants that grow out 
of Trees and Plants, beſides Miſſeltoe : As in Syria there is an Herb called 
Caſſztas, that groweth out of tall Trees, and windeth it ſelf about theſame 
Tree where it groweth, and ſometimes about Thorns. There is a kind 
of Polypodethat groweth out of Trees, though it windeth not. So like- 
wiſe an Herb called Faxnos upon the YVV3iid Olive; and an Herb called Hip- 
7 ion upon the Fwllers Thorn, which, they fay, is good for the Falling» 

rckne(s, * 

It 6 been obſerved by ſome of the Ancients, that howſoever cold and 
Eafterly winds are thought to be great enemies to Fruit, yet nevertheleſs 
Soxth-wizdsare alſo tound todo hurt, eſpecially in the Bloſſoming time. 
and the more, if ſhowers follow, It ſeemeth they call forth_the woi« 
ſtare too faſt, The VVeſt winds are the beſt. It hath been obſerved alſo, 
| that green and open VVinters Co hurt Trees, infomuch, as if two or three 
ſuch Winters come together. Almond-Trees, and ſome other Trees will die. 
; The cauſe is the ſame with the former, becauſe the Lyſt of the Earth over- 
[pendeth it ſelf; howſoever ſome other of the Ancients have commended 
warm Winters, 


' Szoews lying long cauſe a fruitful zear. For firſt, they keep in the firength 
of the Earth : Secondly , they water the Earth better than Rain; tor in 

Snow the Earth doth (as it were )luck the Water as out of the Teat : Third- | 
'ly, the moiſture of Syow is the tineſt moiſture , for it is the Froth of the 
| Clondy Waters. | 
| Showers, if they come a little before the yjpening of Fruits, do good to 
all ſucculent and moiſt Fruits as Vines, Olives, Pomegranates ; yet it is rather 


| for plenty thay for goodneſs, for the beſt Wines are in the eryeſt Vintages. 
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Natural Hiſtory ; - 


Small ſhowers axe likewiſe good for Corn, ſo as parching heats come 
not,upon them. Generally, Night-ſbowers are*better than Day ſhowers ; 
for that the Sun followeth not ſo faſt upon them - And we ſee, even 
in watering by the Haxd, it is belt in Summertime to water in the; 
Evening. | 
669. The differences of 'Earths, and the tryal of them, are worthy to be 
diligently enquired. The Earth that with ſhowers doth ealily ſofter, is 
commended:and yet ſome Erth of that kind will be very dry and hard be-! 
fore the flowers. The Earth that caiteth up from the Plough a great clod, 
þ not ſo good as that which cafteth np a ſmaller cod. The Earth that putteth 
forth Aoſs eaſily, and may be called Moxldy, 15 not good. The Earth that 
ſmelleth well upon the Digging,or Ploughing,is commended 3 as containing 
the Juyce of Vegetables almoſt already prepared. It is thought by ſome, that | 
(che ends of low Rain-bows fall more upon one kind of Earth than upon} 
another- As it may well be,for that that Earth is moſt roſcidezand therefore 
itis commended for a fign of a good Earth, The poorneſof the Herbs (it is 
plain) ſhew the poorneſs of the Earth, and eſpecially , it they be in colour 
more.dark : But if the Herbs ſhew withered or bla(tedat the top, it ſheweth 
the Exrth tc be very cold ;, and ſo.doth the Moſſmeſs Of Trees. The Earth 
whereof the Graſs 1s ſoon parebed with the Sur and tofted, is commonly 
forced Earth, and barren in his own nature, The texder, cheſſom,and mellow 
Earth is the belt'z. being meer Moxld, between the two extreams of « lay 
and Saxd, eſpecially, it it be not Loamy and Binding. The Earth that after 
Rain will ſcarce be Ploughed, is commonly fruitful; for it 1s cleaving, and 
full of. Juzce, «1 af 
£66, It is {trange , which is obſerved by ſome of the Axcients, that Duſt 
helpeth the fruztfalneſs of Trees, and of Vines by names 1nfomuch, as they 
Caſt Duft upon them of purpoſe, It ſhould ſeem that that powdring, when 
a ſhower cometh, maketh a kind of ſoyling tothe Tree , being Earth and 
Water finely laid on. And they note, that Countreys where the Fields and 
Ways are duſty, bear the beſt Vizes. 
667. It is commended by the Ancients for an excellent helpto Trees, to lay the 
Stalks and Leaves of Lypines about the Roots, or to Plough them into the} 
Ground, where you will ſow Corr. The burning allo of the cuttings of 
Vines, and caſting them upon Land, doth much good. And it was generally 
received of oid, that the dunging of Grounds when the Weſt wind bloweth, 
and in the decreaſe of the Moor, doth greatly help:the Earth (as it ſeemeth) 
being chen more thirſty, and open to receive the Dung. 
668: The Grafting of Vines upon Vines (as I take it) is not now in uſe. The 
" |4mcients had it, and that three ways; the firlt was I»ſetion, which is the 
ordinery manner of Grafting : The ſecond was Terebration, through the 
middle of the Stock, and putting inthe C7ons there: And the third was 
= of two V3res that grow together to the Marrow, and binding then, 
cloſe. 
669. The Diſeaſes andill Accidents of Corn, are worthy to be enquired , and 
would be more worthy to be enquired , if it were in Mens power to help 
them 3 whereas many of. them are not to be remedied. The A/:ldew is one 
of the greateſt, which (out of queſtion) cometh by cloſeneſs of Air , 
and therefore in Hills, or large Champain-Grounds, it teldom cometh , 
luch as is with us Tork's Woald, This cannot be remedied , otherwiſe 
chan that in Countreys of ſma!l encloſure the Grounds be turned into 
po. Fields + Which I have known to do good in ſome Farms. 
Another 
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| ood, Though Graiz that 
| he ing of it in the Dregs of 0yl, when it beginneth to putrifie, (which they 
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| Another Diſeaſe is the putting forth of wild Oats, whereinto Corn oftten- | 


Ground; for if you ſow one Ground {till with the ſame Corz (1 mean not 


fides the reſting of the Grouxd,y ou mult vary the Seed. Another ill Accident 
the Flowers, and at the full ripening by ſhakirg out the Corr. Another ill 


| and flowers immediately after the ſowing 5 and another Worm breedeth in 
' ithe Ear itſelf, eſpecially when hot Surs break often out of Clouds, Ano- 
ther Diſeaſe is Weeds 3 and they arc ſach, as either choak and over-ſhadow 
the Corz, and bear it down, or ſtarve the Corxz, and deceive it of nouriſh: 
| ment. Another Diſeaſe is, over-rankneſs of the Corn, which they uſe to 


{thing that isfat3 for thoſe /#bſtances have an antipathy with zoxriſbavent of 
Water, 


| preſervative ; the Mingling of Seed-Corn with Aſhes, is thought to be good; 
; the Fowing at the waxe of the Aſoox, is thought to make the Corx lound. 
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times (eſpecially Barley ) doth degenerate. It hapneth chietly from the 
weakneſs of the Grain that is ſown ſor if itbe either too old or mouldy, 
it will bring forth wild Oats. Another diſeaſe is the ſatiety of the 


the ſame Cor that grew upon the ſame Groxnd , but the ſame kind of 
Grain, as Wheat, Barley, &c.) it will proſper bat poorly ; therefore be- 


is from the Winds, which hurt at two times; at the flowring by ſhaking off 


Accident is Drought at the ſpindling of the Corw, which with us is rare, but 
in hotter Coxmtreys common, infomuch as the word Calemites was hit 
derived from Calamw, when the Corn could not get out of the falk. 
Another ill Accident is Over-wet at ſowing time, which with us breedeth 
much Dearth, infomuch as the Corz never cometh up z and (many times) 
they are forced to re-ſow Sumwer-Corn, where they ſowed Winter: Corn. 
Another ill Accident is bitter Frofts, continued without Szow, eſpecially in 
the beginning of the Winter, after the Seedis new Town. Another Diſeaſe 
is Forms, Which ſometimes breed in the Root, and happen upon hot Swas 


remedy by Mowing it after itis come up, or putting Sheep into it. Ano- 
ther ill Accident is, laying -of Corn with great Rains near or In Hargeſt, 
Another ill Accident is, it the Seed happen to have touched Oy/, or any} 


Fhe remedies of the Diſeaſes of Corn have been obſerved as followeth, 
The Steeping of the Graix before Sowing, alittle time in Wine , is thought a 


It hathnot been practiſed,but it is thought to be of uſe tomake ſome A//el. 
lane in Corn 3 asit you ſow a few Beans with Wheat, your Wheat will be the | 
better. It hath been obſervedi@hat the ſowing of Cors with Houſſeek doth 
heth 0yl or Fat receiveth hurt, yet the 


call Azwrca) is thought to aſſure it againlt YYorzrs. Is is reportedalſo,that 
if Corz be mowed, it will makethe Graix longer, but. emptier, and having 
more of the Husk. | , 

It hath been noted, that Seed of a year old is the beſt, and of two or 
cnc Foes is worſe ; and that which is more old is quite barren , though 
(no doubt) ſome Seeds and Grains laſt better than; others. The Corn 
which ia the Yaxiing lieth lowelt is the beſt ; and the Cors which broken 
* bittet, retaineth a little yelowneſs, is better than that which 4s, very 
white, + L | 

It hath been obſerved, that. of all Roots of Herbs, the Root of Sorrel | 
goeth the furtheſt into the Earth, inſomuch as, it hath been known: to po 
three cubits deep z and that it.is the Rap? that continueth fit (longeſt) x0 b 
ſet again, ofany Root that groweth, Ir is a cold and acide Herb, that (as it? 
ſeemeth) loveth the Earth, and is not _— drawn by the Sur. 
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N ataral Hiſtory; 


It hath becn obſerved, that ſome Herbs like beſt; being watered with} 
Salt-water ;, as Rddiſh, Beet, Rue, Penny-rojal. T his tryal would ve ex-} 
'tended'to ſome other Herbs ; eſpecially ſuch as are ſtrorg , as Tarragon,} 
Muſt srd-ſecd, Rocket, and the !tke. | | | 

It js {trange , that is generaily received, how ſome poyſonous Beaſts), 
afie&t oorate and wholſome Herbs as, that the Snake loveth Fennel, that} 
the.T#ad will be much under Sage, 'that Frogs will be in Cinquefort, It may! 
be itis rather the Shade, or other Covertutc, that they rake Iiking in, thay | 
the virtue of the Herb. voy © | 

It were a matter of. great profit, (ſave that I doubt it is too conjeQtura) 
to Venture upon) if one could diſcern what Corn, Herbs, or Fruits, are like 
to bein Plenty or Scartity, by ſome Signs and Progneſticks in the begin } 
'ning of the year : For as for thoſe that are like to be in Plenty, they may 
be'Pargained for upon the Ground, as the old rejation was of 7hales, who 
to ſhew how caſte it was for a Philoſopher to be rich,when he foreſaw a great] 
plenty bt Olives, made a Monopoly of them. And for Scarcity, Men may f 
[mikeprofit in keeping betterthe old ſtore, Long continuance of Snow i 
believed to make a fruitful year of Corn; an early Winter, or a very late 
Winter, a barren yeur ot Corn ; an open and ſerene inter, anill year of 
Frajt, Theſe wehave partly touched before , but other Progroſticks of 


There ſcem to be in ſome Plants ſrgularities, wherein they differ from| 
all other.- The 0/;ve hath the vyly part only on the oxtſede, whereas all 
other Fruit s have it in the Nut or Kernel. The Firrhath (in ctf&)no Store, 
Nut; nor Kernel 3 except you mill count the little Grains, Kerrels, The 
Pomegranate and Pire- Apple have only, amonglt Fruits, Grains, diltinCt in 
leveral Cells. No Herbs have curled Leaves, but Cabbage and Cabbage | 
Lettat,;.: None have double Leaves, one belonging to the Stalk,another toi 
the Frait or Seed, but the Artichogak. No Flower hath that kind of ſpred} 
that the Foodbine hath. This may bes large Field of Contemplation » for! 
it ſheweth that in the Frame of Narxre there is, in the producing of ſome 
Speries, acompoſition of Matter, which hapneth oft, and nray be mnch 
! diverſified ; in others, ſuch as hapneth rarely, and admitterh little variety. 
[For ſoit is likewiſe in Beaſts; Dogshave a reſemblance with Wolves , and 
| Foxes, Florſes with Aſſes, Kine with Puſles , Hares with Coneys, &c. And 
\ſoin Birds» Kites'and Keſtrels' have a rel nce with Hawks; Common 
| Doves with King Doves and Turtles, BlaNFBirds with Thraſhes and .Ma- 
| viſſes 5' Crows With Ravens, Daws, and Chonghs, &c. But Elephants and 
' $SWize amonglt feaſts, and the Bird of Paradiſe, and the Peacock amongſt 
' Bir#s, and (ome few others, have ſcarce any other Species that have affinity 
with them, h SY 
o ow! yo {5 #5 254 | 
{i 2" Weleave the Deſcription of Plants and their Virtzes to Herbals, and 

v \dther like Book of Natural Hiſtory,” wherein Mer diligence hath been| 
2 gre#t /even tO Crntafity, For out Experiments are only ſuch, as do ever 
:aſcenda degree tothe derivingot Canſes,and extrad ing of Axioms,which | 

we arenct 1gnorant,. but that ſome, both of the Ancient and B/oder 
|- Tþteps have allo laboured ; but their Cauſes and Axiom? are fo full of 
|* knagination, andfo infeſted withthe old received Theoriex, as they arc 
4 mecri7n9«77:4tions of Experience, «nd concod it-nor;, | 
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| | 629%, | 
T hath been obſerved by ſome of the Arcients, that Skins, (eſpecially of | Experimene 


Sotirary, 
touching 
Healing of 
Wannds, 


{| fams)newly pulled off, attd'applied to the Wonnds of Stripes, do keep 
{rhem from ſweilting and exulcerating,” and likewiſe heal them, and cloſe 
them ups ane what the //4rtes of Eggs dothe fame; The cauſe 1s, a tems 
perate Corelutination , for both Bodjes are clammy and viſcous, and do 
bridle the ej wx of Humors to the hurts, without penning them in too; 


| 
mach. 


[ 
| Ou may*turn almoſt) a') Fleſh into a fatty ſubſtance, if you take mm 
Fleſh and cut it into pieces, and Put the pieces into a Glaſs covered! R— 4 
[wich Farchment, and ſo let the Glaſs ſtand fix or ſeven hours in boyling YVa-! For diffs ſed "A 
:ter, It may be an experiment of profit, for making of Fat or Greaſe for  #ſh. | 
; many 1ſes - But then it mutt be of ſuch Fleſhas is net edibles as Horſes,Dogs, | 
\Bears, Foxes, Badgers &c, Fs | | 
WW, | 659, 
'FTis reported by one of the Ancients, that ew YTine put into Veſſels,| Expcriwent | 


: $ 
well{topped, and the Yeſſels let down into the See, will accelerate! — 


| 
: 


[ 


very wuch the waking of them ripe and potable» the ſame would be tryed! Ripering of | 
in YVort | | Drinh before | 
; | the time. 
| G6y0- 
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JT Eafts are mote Hairy than Mer 3 and Savage Hen more than Civil; and Experiment 
| B the Plumage of Bids exceederh the PF7lofity of Beaſts. The cauſe of the — 

muothneſsin Aez, 15 not any'abundance of Heat and Moiſture, though that Eileluy end 
indeed caufeth Plofity 3 but rhicre is requiſite to P;loſity, not 1o. much Heat | Yiumage, 

and Moiftzre, as Excrementitrous Heat and Moiſture ; (fot whatſoever affi- 
milareth gocthnot into the Hazy) and Excrementitions Moiſture aboundeth 
moſt in Beaſts, and Mer that are more ſavage. Much the ſame reaſon is 
there of the Plrmage of Birds ; for Birds alhmilate leſs, and excern more 


than Beaſts, for their Excrements areeverhiquid, and their Ele (generally} 


CO ————RL— 
—  — 


{more dry 3 beſide, they bave not Inſtruments tor Urine, and to all rhe Ex- 
 cremertitions Moiſture goeth into the Feathers : And therefore it is no mar- | 
vel though Birds be commonly better Meat than Beaffs, becauſe their fleſb | 
doth aſlimilate more finely, and fe-cerneth more ſubnilly, Again, the Head 


'of Mar hath Hair upon the firſt Birth, which no other part of the Body hath. | 
[The cauſe may be want of Yerſpiration; for much of thematter of Herr tn 
the othier parts of the Body goeth forth-by infenſibie Perſpiration. And be- | 
ſides, the Sku/;being, of amore ſolid (@titance, nouriſheth and affinilareth 
lefs, ard excerneth more; and ſo likewiſe doth the Chin, We ſeealfo that) | 
! Hair cometh not upon the Palms of the Hands, nor Soal; of the Feet, which! | 
are parts more perſpirable, And Children likewiſe are not Hairy , for that; | 
their Skizs are more perſpirable, _ | «4 | 
Ts 


Irds are of ſwiſter motion than Beaſts; for the flight of many Birds is rr tags | 
ſwifter than the race of any Beaſts, The caxſe s;tor that the Spirits in touching the * 


cards are in greater proportion, in compariſon of the bulk'of their rody, - _— E-7 


than in Beafts. For as for the reaſon that ſome give , that they are partly | Pirds. 
carried, 'whereas Reaſts go, that is nothing 5 for by that'reafon, ſwimming 

; ſhould be ſwifrer than running : And that k 

'out labour of the YVing. © | 


ind of carriage alſo, is not with- 


| 

| The! | 
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Different Heats 
of Fire aud 
Bling Water. 


| 


cauſe is, for that by Fire the Spirit ofthe Bod is 
ted > whereof the refining Or attenuation cauſeth the /;ght, and the emriſſzor ; 


|ody enter, But in Water, the Spirit of the Body is not refined ſo much; 


| 


IS % 


_ | 
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= Sea is clearer when the North-wind bloweth, than when the South- 
wind, The cauſe js, for that Salt-water hath a little Oplinefs 1n che! 
Surface thereof, as appeareth in very hot days : And again, for that the 
Southern-wind relaxeth the VVater ſomewhat 3 as no YVater boyling, is 10, 
clear as cold VVater. 


Fre burneth wood, making it firſt Luminous, then blackand britt(z, and 
laſtly, brokez and incinerate; ſcalding Water doth none of theſe, The 
firſt refined, and then exit- | 


firſt thepragility, and aſter the diſſolution into 4ſbes, neither doth any other 


and beſides, part of the Water entreth, which doth increaſe the Spirit, and| 


ina degree extinguiſh it 3 therefore we ſee that bot Water will quench Fire. 
And again, we ſee that in Bodies wherein the Water doth not much enter, 
but only the heat paſleth, bot Water worketh the eftccts of Fire : As in 
Fegs boiledand roaſted, (into which the Water entreth nor at all) there 1s 
ſcarce difference to be diſcerned; but in Fruit and Fleſh, whereinto the 
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| 


{tea tans. Coal where it entreth, ſo it doth allay heat where it toucheth. And there- 


'out Communication of ſome ſabſtance (as heat and cold do) yet it worketh 


(the water df things diftiledby Fire, Welce alſo, that Pewter-diſhes with 


Water entreth in ſome part, there is much more difference. 


Kg bottom of a Veſſel of boyling Water (as hath been obſerved) is g 

very much heated, ſo as men may put their had under the Veſſel, and 
remove it, The cayſe is, for that the oiſiare of Water, as it quencheth 
fore note well. that zzoi(ture, although it doth not paſs through Bodies with- 


manifeſt effects ; not by entrance of the Body, but by qualifying ofthe heat 
and cold, as we fee in this i#flance. And we fee likewile, that the water of 
things diftilled in water, (which they call the Bath) differeth not much from 


'VPater in them will not melt ealily, but without it they will. Nay, we ſee 
moxe, that Butter or Oh, which in themſelves are ipflamable, yet by vir- 
tue of their woiſtare,will do the like, 

T hath been noted by the Ancients, that it is dangerons to pick ones Ear 
|| whileſt he Tawneth. The cauſe is, for thatin Tawning, the inner Parch- 
ment of the Ear is extended by the dygpwing in of the Spirit and Breath, for 


in Tewzing and Sighing both, the Spirzt is tirſt ſtrongly drawn'in, and they 
{trongly expelled, | | 


T hath been obſerved by the Ancients, that Seezing doth ceaſe the 


| xperiment 
Solitary, 
A rhe 
Hiccowgh. 


| 
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Hiccongh. The cauſe is,for that the Motion ofthe Hiccoughis,a lifting up | 
of the Stomach,which Szeezixg doth ſamewhat depreſs, and divert the mug- 
tion another way.. For firſt, we ſce that the Hiccongh cometh of fulneſs of 
Meat, (eſpecially in Children) which cauſeth an extenſion ofthe.Stowach :| 
We ſcealſo, it is cauſed by acide Meats or Drinks, which is by the pricking 
of the Stomach, Andthis wotzor is cealcd, either by Diverſion, or by Deten- 
tion of the Spirits : Diverſion, as in Sneezing ; Detention , as we ſce holding 
of the Breath doth help ſomewhat to ceaſe the Hiccongh, and putting a Man 
into ancarneſt ſtudy doth the like, as is commanly uled : And Yineger put 
to the Noſtrils or Gargarized doth it alſo; for that it is Afringeet,and inhi- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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, 687. 
| Bw againſt the Sur doth induce Szeezing, The cauſe is, not the Experiment 
heating of the Noſtrils; for then the holding up of the Noitrils againlt enchion 
the Sxz, though one wink, would do it, but the drawing down of the mvoz- Sneexing, 
ſtare of the Brain : For it will make the Eyes run with water, and the draw- 
ing of moiſture tothe Eyes, doth draw it to the Noſtrils by Motion of Con- 
ſent, and ſo followeth Sneezing. As contrarywile, the Tickling of the 
Neftrils within doth draw the moiſture to the Noſtrils, and to the Eyes by 
conſent, for they alſo will water. But yetit hath been obſerved, that if one 
be about to ſmeeze, the rubbing of the Eyes till they run with water, will 
prevent it, Whercofthe cauſe is, for that the humor, which was celcending 


to the Noſtrils, is diverted to the Eyes. 
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683, 


# Be Teeth are more by cold drink, or the like, affected, than the other |Experimene 
parts. The cauſe is double; the one, forthat the reſſtance of Boxe mo _ 
to cold, is greater than of Fleſh; for that the Fleſp ſhrinketh, but the Bowe res |Tenderneſs of 
fiſteth, whereby the Co/d becometh more eager. The other is, for that the | 7eet6, 
Teeth areparts without Blood, whereas Blood helpeth to qualifie the cold. | 
And therefore we ſee, that the Simews are much affected with Cold, for that) 
they are parts without Blood. So the Bones in ſharp Colds wax brittle and 
therefore it hath been ſeen, that all contuſſons of Bones in hard weather, are 
more dithculr tocure. 


T; hath been noted, that the Tongue receiverhmore eaſily tokens of D3- cc | 
ſeaſes than the other parts 3 as of heats within , which appear moſt |Solirary, 

1a the blackneſs of the Tongue. Again, Pied Cattel are ſpotted in their ———, the 
Tongues, &c+ The caxſe is (no doubt) the tenderneſs of the part, which 


thereby receiveth more eaſily all alterations than any other parts of the 
Flefb. 
690, 


| \ "Hen the Month isont of taſte, it maketh things taſte ſometimes ſalt, Experiment 


chiefly bitter , and ſometimes loathſome, but never ſweet, The _— 


cauſe is, the corrupting of the moiſture about the Tongue, which many times 7afe, 


turneth bitter, and ſalt, and /oathſome, but ſweet never ; for the reſt are de-! 
| 


grees of corruption. | 


T was obſerved in the Great Plague of the laſt year, thatthere were ſeen Experiment | 
. . x 4 h th a nary, 
in divers Ditches, and low Grounds about Lowdon, many Toaas that had. ,guhing 
Tails two or three inches long at the leaſt, whereas Toads (uſually) have no Seme Proges 
Tails at all z which argueth a great diſpoſition to putrefaFion n the Soil and flicksof _= 
Arr. 1t is reported likewiſe, that Koots (ſuch as Carrots and Parſnips) —_ 


more ſweet and lyſciows in infetious years than in other years. 
x | 69% | 
| . 


Experiment 
Solicary, 


WW [ſe 7lyſicians ſhould with all diligence inquire what $imples Nature 
yieldeth, that have extream-ſbtile parts without any Mordication |,ching 
| or 4crimony for they undermine that which is hard, they open that which is _ | 
| Is topped and ſbut, and they expel that which is offenſtve gently , without peo fer ” 
; too much perturbation. Of this kind are Elder-fiowers , which therefore | 
| are proper for the Stone; of this kind is the Dwarf-pine, which is, 
proper for the Jaundies ; of this kind is Harts-born , which 1s proper | 
| for Agnes and Infe&ions ; of this kind is Piony, Which is proper for Srop- 


pings 1n the Head 3 of this kind is Famitory, which 1s proper for the Spleen H | 
an 
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and a number of others. Generally, divers Creatxres bred of Putrefu@ ion, 
thotigh they be ſomewhat loathſome to take, are of this kind; as Earth- 
worms, Tirtber-ſows, Snails, &c, And I conceive, that the Trochiſes of V;- 
| ay" , 
pers, (which are ſo much magnified) and the fleſh of Snakes ſome ways con- 
dited and corre&ed (which of late are grown into ſome credit) are of the 
ſame nature. So the parts of Beaſts putrefied (as Caſlorenm and Musk,which 
have extream ſubtil parts) are to be placed amongſt them. We ee alſo,that 
putrefa@Fions of Plants (as Agarick, and Jews-Ear) are of greatelt vertue. 
| The cauſe is, for that putrefajon 1s the ſubtileit of all motions in the parts 
| of Bodies. And fince we cannot rake down the l;ves of Living Creatures 
(which ſome of the Paracelſcans lay, (it they could be taken down) would 
makeus Immortal,) the next is, for ſubtilty of operation to take Bodies pur 
trefied, ſuch as may be ſafely taken, 


T hath been obſerved by the Ancients , that wuch uſe of Venus doth dim 
[| the ſight.and yet Ewawchs,which are unable to generate, are(nevertheleſs) 
alſo dim-ſighred. T he cauſe of dimnefs of ſight in the former , is the experce 
of Spirits , in the Jatter,the over- moiſture of the Brains for the over. moiſiure 
of the Brain doth thicken the Spirits viſual, and obſtruCteth their pallages, 
as we ſee by the decay in the ſight in Age, where alſo the diminution of the 
| Spirits concurreth as another cayuſe. Weſcealſo, that biindneſfcometh by 
Rheums and CataraFs, Now in Exnuchs there are all the notes of woz- 
ſturez as the ſwelling of their Thighs, the looſnels of their Belly , the) 
(moothneſs of their skin, &c. 


| Thepleaſure in the AZ of Venus, 1s the greatelt of the pleaſures of the 
Sexſes ; the matching of it with Itchis improper, though that alfo be plea. | 
fing to thetouch, bat the cauſes are profound, Firſt, all the Organs of the; 
Senſes qualifie the motions of the Spirits, and make ſo many ſeveral ſpecies 
of motions, and pleaſures or diſpleaſures thereupon, as there be diverſities; 
of Organs. TI he lnitruments ot Sight, Hearing, Taſte ,and Smel/,are of ſeve-| 
ral frame, and ſoare the parts for Generation ; therefore Scaljger doth well 
'to make the pleaſure of Generation a ſixth Senſe.” And if there were any 

other differing 0rgars,and qualified Ferforations for thespirits to paſs,there 
| would be more than the Five Senſes : Neither do we well know, whether 
(ſome Beaſts and Birds have not Senſes that we know not, and the very Sext 
| of Bogs is almolt a ſenſe by it ſelf, Secondly, the Pleaſures of the Towch are 
greater and deeper than thoſe ofthe other Sexſes, as we ſee in Warming up«| 
' on Cold,or Refrigeration upon Heat : Foras the Pains of the Toxch are grea- 
' ter than the offexces of other Sexſes, ſo likewiſeare the Pleaſures, It is true, 

that the affeFing of the Spirits immediately, and (as it were) without an 
Organ, is of the greateſt pleaſure, which is but in two things, Sweet ſmells | 
and Wine, and thelike Sweet vapors, For Smel/s, we ſee their great and] 
ſudden effect in fetching Mer again when they ſwountfor Drizk, it 1s certain, 
that the pleaſure of Drunkenneſ#'s nextthe pleaſure of Venue 3 and great Joyes | 
(likewile) make che Spirits move and rouch themſelves; and the pleaſure 
of Venus is ſomewhat of the ſame kind. 

It hath been always obſerved, that Aex are more inclined to Venws in 
the Winter, and Women in the $Symmer, The cauſe is, for that the Spirits in 
a Body more hot and dry, (as the Spirits of Mcn are) by the Summer arc 
more exhaled and diſhpated, and in the Winter more condenſed and heps 
cntire3 but in Bodies thatare cold and moilt, (as Womens arc) the Summer 


doth 
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; doth cheriſh the $pirits, and calleth them forth, the Winter doth dull them. 
' Furthermore, the Alftizence or Intermiſfion of the uſe of Venws,in moiſt and 
; well habitaate Bodies, breedeth a'mwmber of Diſeaſes 3 and eſpecially dange- 
' rous i#:poſthimations, The reaſon is evgfdent, for that itis a principal evacna» 
; tion, eſpecially of the Spirits; for of the Spirits, there is ſcarce any eva- 
| cuation, but in Venus and exerciſe. And therefore the exziſſion of either of 
| them breedeth all diſeaſes of Repletion. 
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; Vivificationis beſt enquired in Creatwres bred of Putrefa@Fion. The contem- 
plation whereof hath many excelent Fruits, Firlt, in drſcloſong the origizal 
of Vivification, Secondly, in diſcloſeng the original of Figuration, Thirdly, 
in diſcloſing many things in the nature of perfe@ Creatures, which in them 
| lie more hidden. And fourthly, in #: aducing, by way of operation, ſome 
obſervations in the Inſe@ a, to work effeF+ upon perfe@ Creatures. Note,that 
the word Inſe#a agreeth not with the matter, but we ever uſe it for brevi- | 
ties ſake, intenditg by it Creatares bred of PutrefaGion, 


The Inſe&a are found to breed out of ſeveral waiters : Some breed of 
Ad or Dung ; as the Earth-worms, Eels, Snakes, Kc. For they are both 
Putrefa@ions $, For Water in ud do purrefie, as not able to preſerve itſelf; 
and for Dupe, all Excrements are the refuſe and putrefaFions of nenriſh- 
ment. Some breed in Wood, both growing, and cut down. &9xere,in what 
Woods molt, and at what ſeaſons? We ſee that the Worms with many feet, 
which round themſelves into Balls, are bred chiefly under Logs of Timber, 
but not in the Timber, -and they are ſaid to be found alſo (many times) in 
Gardens where no Logs are, But it ſeemeth their Generation requireth a 
coverture both from $z#, and Rain or Dew, as the Timber is3 and therefore 
| they are not vexemors, but (contrariwife are held by the Phyſitians tocla- 
| rifie the Blood. It is obſerved alſo, that Cimices are found in the holes of Beds 
| ſides. Some breed in the Hair of Living Creatures ; as Lice and Tikes, which 
; are bred by the ſweat cloſe kept, and ſomewhat airified by the Hair. The 
| Excrements Of Living Creatures donot only breed Izſe#a when they are 
; Excerned, but alſo while they are in the Body ; as in Worms, whereto Chil- 


dren are moſt ſubject, and are chiefly in the Guts. And it hath beea lately 
! obſerved by ?hyſetians, that in many Peftilent Diſeaſes there are Worms 
! found in the upper parts of the Body, where Exaxemerts are not, but only 
| buwors putrefied, F legs breed principally of Straw br Mats, where there hath 
| been a little moiſture, or the Chamber and Bed firaw kept cloſe, and not 


| aired. Irisreceived, that they are killed by ftrewing Wormwood in the 
| Rooms, And it is truly obſerved,that bitter things are apt rather to kill than 
| engender Putrefattion,and they be things that are fat or ſweet that are aptelt | 
(tO putrefie, There is a Worm that breedeth in Aeal of the ſhape of a large! 
| white A/aggot, which is given 2sa great dainty tO Nightingales. The Moth 
breedeth upon Cloth,and other Lanifices,eſpecially if they be laid up dankiſh 
| and wet. It de.ighteth to be about the flame of a Candle, There 1s a Worn: 
| called Wevil,bread under Ground.and that feedeth upon Roots,as Parſwips, 
| Carrots, &c, Some breed in Waters, eſpecially ſhaded, but they muſt be 


|flanding Waters » as the Water-Spider that hath ſix Legs. The Fly called the 
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| Gad-flie breed«th of fomewhat that ſwimeth upon the top of the VVater,and | 
| ; Is 


2143 , 


| *Z wh Se "FO (Ex riments | 
5 br hature of Viviſication is very worthy the enquiry 3 and as the Na-|E Conſorr, 


tare of things is commonly better perceived in {mall than in great,|rouching the 
'and in unperfect than in perfe@,and in parts than in whole; ſo the Natre of [nſe#a. 
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ſecret warmth, tor elſe it could hardly vivitie. And the reaſon of the dying 
of the Worm may be the ſudden exhaling of that little Spirit , as ſoon as it 
cometh out of the cold, which had ſhut it in. For'as Patterflies quicken with| 
beat, which were benummed with cold ; ſo Spirits may exhale with bear, 
which were preſerved in cold, It is aftirmed, both by 4»cient and Modern 
obſervation,that in Farnaces of Copper and Braſs, where Chalcites (which 
is /itriol) is often caſt in to mend the working, there rifeth ſuddenly a Fly 
which ſometimes moveth, as if it took hold on the Walls of the Furnace ; 
ſometimes is ſeen moving in the fire kelow,and dieth preſently as ſoon as it is 
| out of the Furnace. Which is a noble 7#/tance,and worthy to be weighed, for 
it ſheweth that as well 22olent heat of fire, as the gentle beat of Living Crea. 
tares will vivihe, ifit have matter proportionable. Now the great axiom 
of Vivification is, that there mult be heat to dilate the Spirit of the Yody, an 
Adive Spirit to be dilated, matter viſcous or tenacious to hold inthe Spirit, 
and that zzatter to be pat forth and fi;xred.Now a Sprrit dilated by ſo ardent 
a fire as that of theFarnace.as ſoon as cver it cooleth never lo littlezcongeal. 
'cth preſently, And no dutibt; this «@7or 1s furthered by the Chalcites, 
which hath a Spirit that will put torth and germinate, as we ſee in Chrmical| 
Tryals, Brictly, moli things putrefied bring forth Inſe@ a of ſeveral names, 
but we will not take upon us now tv enumerate them al], 

The InſeFa have been noted by the Ancients to feed little : But this hath 
not been diligently obſerved ; tor Graſhoppers eat up the Green of whole 
Conntreys,and Silk. worars devour Leaves (wittly,and Ants make great pro-) 
viſion. It is true, that Creatures that fleep and reſt much, cat little, as Dor. 
mice and Bais, &c, they are ail without Blood; which may be, tor that the 
Jace of their Bodigs-1s a\molt all one ; not Blood, and Fleſh, and Skin, and 
Bone,as in perfe@ Creatures : The integral pafts have extream varicty, but 
| the fmilar parts littles It is tiuc, that they bave (ſome of them) Dzuphragm, 
and an Tnteſtine ; and they have all Skins, which in molt of the 1nſe&a, are 
'ca{t often. 1 hey are not (c: nerally } of long life 5 yet Bees have been known 
{to live ſeven years;and >4kes are thought, the rather for the caſtizg of their 
' ſpoil, 10 live till they be old» and Fels, which many times breed of putrefa: 
| Fion, will live and grow very longiand thoſe that enterchange from or ner 

to Flies in the Summer, aug trom Flies to Worms mn the Winter , have been 
' kept in Boxes fuur years aFthe lealt;yet there are certain Flies that are called 

Ephemera that live but a day. The caxſe 15, the exility of the Spirie,or per. 

haps the abſence of the S## 3 tor that if they were brought in, or kept cloſe, 
' they might live longer. Many of the 1nſe& a ( as Butter-flres and other Flies) 
| revive ealily, when they ſeem dead, being brought tothe Su or Fire. The 
| cauſe whereof is, the drffuſron of the Fital Spirit, and the eafie dilating of it 
|by a little beat. They tur a good while aftcr their heads are off,or that they 
be cut in pleces.3 which is cauſed allo, for that rheir /z#al Spirits are more 
; ditiuſed throughoutall their parts,and leſs contined to 0rgars than in perfe@# 
Creatures. | | 

The in(:fa have voluntary Motion , and therefore imagination. And 
' whereas toine of the Ancients bave ſaid. that their 4/otzon 15 indeterminate, 
and their imagination indetinite,it is negligently obſcrvedstor 4nzr goright 
| | forwards | 
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Flowry Heath, twoor three miles ofito their Hives. It may be Gnats and 
Flies have their Imagination more mutable and giddy, as ſwall Birds like- 
wiſe have, Ir is ſaid by ſome of the Ancients, that they have only the Sexſe 
of Feeling, which is manifeſtly untrue; forit they go forth right to a place, 
they mult needs have Sight - Beſides, they delight more in one Flower or 
Herb, than in another, and therefore have zaſfte. And Bees are called with 
ſound upon Braſs, and therefore they have hearing. Which ſhewerh like-; 
wiſe, that though their Spirits be diffuſed, yet there1s a Seaf of their Senſes 
in their Head, 
Other Obſervations concerning the InſeCta, together with the Enumeration 
of them, we refer to that place where we mean to handle the Title of 
Animals iz general, 


Man leapeth better with weights in his hands, than without. The eauſe 
is, for that the wezght (if it be proportionable) ſtrengthneth the Sz- 


weight hindreth. As we ſec in Horſe Races. Men are curious to foreſee that 
there be not the leaſt weight upon the one Horſe more than upon the orher, 


( 


| 


In Leaping with Weights, the Arms are firt caſt backwards, and then for- 
wards, with ſo much the greater force , for the hands go backward before 
they take their raiſe. @#ere, 1 the contrary motion of the Spirits, imme- 
diately before the Motion» we intend, doth not cauſe the Spirits as it were to 
break forth with more torcezas Breath alſo drawn, and kept in, cometh forth 
more forcibly : And in caſting of any thing, the Arms, to make a greater 
ſwing, are firſt caſt backward. 


forwards to their flills : and Bees do (admirably) know the way from al 
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news, by contra@ing them; for otherwiſe, where no contra@ion is needful,|Leaying. 
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CAFE Huſical Tones and unequal Sounds,we have ſpoken before,but mt 
() ing the pleaſure and difpleajure of the Sexſes not ſo fully. Harſh Sounds, 
as of a Saw when it is ſharpned, Grinding ot one Sroxe againſt another, 
ſqueaking 07 ſcrietching noiſes, make a ſhivering or horror in the Body,and ſet 
theTeeth on edge. The cauſe is, for that the objeFsof the Ear do affet 
the Spirits (immediately) moſt with pleaſure and offence, We ſee there is 
no colour that affeteth the Eye much with diſpleaſure» There be ſ6ghts that 
are horrible,becauſe they excite the wemory of things that are odiows or fear- 
ful; but the ſame things painted, do little atic&t, As for Sells, Taſtes, and 
Touches, they be things that do affeCt by a Participation or Impuiſion of the 
body of the Obje@. So it is Sound alone that doth immediately and incorpo- 
really affect mott, This is moſt manifeſt in 2aſick,and Concords, and Diſcords 
in Mſick; For all Sounds, whether they be ſharp or flat, if they be {weet, 
have a roundneſsand equality z andif they be harſh, are nzequal : For a 
Diſcord it ſelf, is but a harſbneſs of divers ſounds meeting.It is true,that i- 
equality, not ſtaid upon, but paſling, is rather an increaſe of ſweetneſ7 > as in 
the Purling of a Wreathed String, ard inthe ravcity of a Trampet, and in the 


Nightingale Pipe ofa Regal,and in a Diſcord ({traight falling upon a Concord: 
' But if you ſtay upon it, it 18 offeuſſve,. And therefore there be theſe three 
degrees of pleaſing and FOG in SoundniSweet ſounds,Diſcords and Harſh 
ſounds, which we call by divers names, as Scrietching,or Grating,ſuch as we 
now ſpeak of. As for the ſetting of the Teeth on edge, we plainly ſee what an 
;Intercourſe there is between the Teeth, and the Organ of the Hearing, by the 
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touching the | 
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Pleaſures and 
Niſpleaſures of, 


the Senſes, 


eſpecially of 
Hearing» 
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taking of the end of a Bow between the Teeth,and ſtriking upon the String. | 
| 
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Here be Minerals and Foſſiles in great variety, but of 
Veins of Earth Medicinal but few, The chiet are,Terra 
Lemnia, Terra Sigillata communis, and Bolus Arminge ; 
whereof Terre Lemnia is the chief. The Vertzes © 
2—& them are for Curing of Wounds, Stanching of Blood, 
>>) Stopping of Fluxesand Rheums,and Arreſting the Spread- 
4 Mg of Poyſon, InfeFion,and Putrefa®iox: And they have 
of al} other Simples the perfeCteſt and pureſt quality-of 
Drying with little or no mixture of any other quality, Yet it istrne, that 
the Pole-Arminick is the molt cold of them, and that Terra Lewnia is the 
moſt bot 3 for which cauſe the 1/avd Lemnos where it is digged, was in the 
old F abulows Ages conſecrated to Vulcan, 


Fa [ A 


Bout the Bottom of the Straights are gathered greatquantities of Spor- 

'N ges,, which are gathered from the (des of Rocks, being as it were a 

large,but totigh Ado. It is the more to be noted, becauſe that there be but 

| few Subſtances, Plant-like, that grow deep witl.in the Sec, for they are ga- 

thered ſomerime Fifteen fathom deep + And when they are laid on ow) 
they ſeem to be of great Bulk:bat cruſhed together, will be tranſpurted 
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[a very {mall room. 
T ſcemeththat F;ſb, that are uſed to the 8alt-water, do neverthelefs-de- 
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| | light more in freſh» We ſee that Salmors and Swelts loveto getinto Rz- 
vers,though it be againſt theStream. At theHaven ofCon(t antinople you ſhall 
| have great guartzties of Fiſh that come from the Exxime Sea, that when they 
| come intothe Freſh- water, do inebriate and turn up their Be/jes, ſo as you 
; may take them with your hand, I _ there hath not been ſufficient Ex. 
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{picrce through theMides of $hips, where,a Bullet would not pierce. But 


N atural Hiſtory ; 

eriment made of putting Sea-fiÞh into Freſh-water, Ponds, and Pools, It is 
fa thing of great uſe and pleaſure 3 for ſo you may have them new at ſome 
'go0d diitance from the Sea And befides; it may be the 7 will eat the 
'pleaſanter, and may fall to breed. , And it is faid, that Colcheſter Oyſters, 
which are put into Pits, where the Sea gocth and cometh, (but yet ſo that 
there is a Freſh-water coming alſo to them when the Sea voideth) become 
by that means fatter, and more grown, 


— —_ —— 


TY Turkiſh Bow giveth a very forcible Shoot, inſomuch as it hath becn 
known,that the Arfow hath pierced a Steel Target, or a piece of Br. 
of rwo Inches thick ; But that which is more ſtrange, the Arrow. if it be 
headed with Food, hatn been knownte pierce through a piece of Wood of 
eight Inches thick; And it is certain, that we had in uſe at one time,for Sea 
eht, ſhort Arrows, which they called Sprights, without any other Heads, 
ſave I/o0d ſharpned > which were diſcharged out of Awkets , and would 


this dependeth upon one of the greateſt ſeerers in ali Natyre 3 which 1s, that 
Similitude of Subſtance will cauſe Attra&ion, where the Body is wholly 
freed from the Motion of Gravity: For it that were taken away, Lead would 
draw Lead, and Gold would draw Gold, and Iroz would draw Trox without 


IR 
CY 


| and ſome mixture of Amber for the more delicate perſons : And thoſe they 


 cauſe:of Prinking Water; ftorthat it is no ſmall ſaving to pay nothing for 


q = | | their Complexions.t is likely it would be matter of 
i ſhould beginit in Turkey. 


- |the Hears as we ſet, that even hot water quencheth Fire, and over-dry Hef 
© * |{hutterhthe Pores; And therefore Mex will ſooner ſweat covered befofc 


—_— - 
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| 


the help of the Load lone. But this ſame Motipn of Weight orGrawity,(which 
isa mecr 1/tion of the Matter, and hath no affinity with the Form: or Kind) 
doth kill the other 240tion,except it ſelf be killed by a violent Motioz g as 
in theſe in/iances of Arrows,tor then the Motion of Attradion by Similitude 
of Subſt ance beginneth to ſhew it ſelf; But we ſhall handle this point of| 
Natxre tully in due place. | | 


FT Hey have in Tarky, and the Eaſe, certain Confedons, which they call! 
Serwets,which are like to Candid Conſerves,and are made of Sygar and' 
Lemmons,0r Sugar and Citrons,0t Sugar and Violets,and ſome other F lowers; 


dillolve in Water, and thereof maketheir Drizk,becauſe they are forbidden 
Wine bv their Law,But I do tnuch marve],that no Engliſhman, or Dutchman, 
or Germarn,doth fet upBrewing in Conſtartineple,contidering they have ſuch 
quantity of Barley; For as for the general ſort of Mer, trugality may be the 


ones drink : But the better ſort might well beat the colt. And yet I wonder 
the leſs at it, becauſe 1 ſee France,TNtaly,or Spain have not taken into uſe Beer 
or Ale 3 which (perhaps) it they 6id, would better both their Healths and 
great gain to anythat 


1 


20. . - #" 

'N Bathing in hot water, ſweat (neverthelefs) cometh not inthe part: un- 
| bp the Water. The cauſe 1s, firſt, for that ſweat is a kind of Coliqua- | 
tion. And that kind of c offiquation is not made either by an over-dry 
Heat, Oran over-moiſi Heat, F or over-moiſture doth ſomewhat extinguith 


the Sy or Fire, than if they ſtood naked : And Earthen Bottles filled 
with Lot water, .do provoke in Bed a Sweat more daintily than Brick bats 
hot.. Secondly, Hot water doth cauſe Evaporation from the Skin; fo as 
it{pendeth the matter in thoſe parts under the Water, .before it iſlueth | 

Sweat, 
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| degrees , than ifit be greateſt at firſt, or equal. The cawſe is, for that the 
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Sweat. Again, Sweat cometh more plentifully, if the Heat be increaſed by 


Pores are better opened by a gentle Heat, than by a more wiolent > and b 

their gpening the Sweat ifſueth more abundantly. And therefore. hype 
cizs may do well, when they provoke Sweet in Bed by Bottles, with a De- 
cotion of Sudorifick Her bs in Hot Water, tomake two degrees of Heat inthe 
Bottles, and to lay in the Bed the /e&- heated firſt, and after halt an hour the 


wore heated 


. | that Cold Sweats.come by a relaxation or forſaking of the Spirits, whereby 
|the Aoiſture of the Body, which Heat did keep firmin the parts, 


| Sweat is ſalt intaſte, The canſe is, for that that part of the Nowriſawent: 
which is freſþ and ſweet, turneth into Bloodand Fleſp, and the Sweat 1s only 
that part which is ſeparate and excer#ed. Blood alſo raw, hath ſome ſaltuef 
more than Fleſh, becauſe the Aſſimilation into Fleſh, is not withont a little 
and ſubtite excretion from the Blood, | | 
Sweat cometh forth more out of the #pper parts of the Body than the Flee 
The reaſo is, becauſe thoſe part»are more replemiſhed with Spirzts,and the 
Spirits are they that put forth $weat; belides, they are leſs feſog,and Sweat 
iducth {chiefly out of the parts that ate leſs fle/2y and more dry,as the Fore- 
bead and Brea, . | 

Men ſweat more in ſleep than waking, and yet feep doth rather ſtay other 
Fluxions, than cauſe them 3 as Rhenws, Looſmeſiot the Body,&c. The caxſe is, 
for that, in Sleep the Heat and.Spirits do naturally move mwards, and there 
reſt, But when they are collected once within,the Heas becometh more vio- 
lent and irritate, and thereby expelleth Sweat. | 

Cold Sweats are (many times, Mortal and near Death, and always i and 
ſuſpe&ed\ as in great Fears, Hypochondriacal Paſſions, &c. The cauſe is, for 


fevereth and} 
1ſlueth our, 3 
In thoſe Diſeaſes which cannot be diſcharged by Sweat, Sweat is ill , and 
rather to be itayed ; as in Diſeaſes of the Langs, and Fluxes of the Belly ; 
but in thoſe Diſeaſes which are expelled by Sweat,it caſeth and lightneth;as 
in Ag#es, PeiFilemces. $c. The cauſe is, for that Sweat in the latter ſort is 
partly Critical, and ſendeth forth the Matter that offtendeth - But in the for. 
mer, it either proccedeth from the Labor of the Spirits,which ſheweth them 
oppretled 3 or trom Motion of Conſent, when Natare not able to expel the 
Diſeafe where it is ſeated, moveth to an Expulſion indifferent over all the 
F ody. 


by Summer heats. And again, that by reaſon ot the fineneſs, it doth eafily 
exhale. In 7taly, and the Hotter Conntreys, there 1s a Fly they call Lucciole, 
that ſhineth as the Glo- worm doth,and it may be is the Flying- Glozworm; but 
that Fly is chiefly upon Fers and Mariſpes., But yet the two former obſer- 
vations hold, for they are not ſeen but in the heat of Summer ; and Sedge,or 
other Greer of the Fens give as good ſhade as Fxuſbes. It may be the Glo- 


| 


| worms of the Cold Conntreys ripen not ſo far as to be winged. 
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He Nature of the Gls-worm is hitherto not well obſerved. Thus muchi 
we (ce, that they breed chiefly in the hotteſt Months of Summer ; and 

| thac they breed not in Champaign,but in Buſhes and Hedges. W hereby it may! 
be conceived, that the Spirit of them is very fine, and not to be refined bur: Glo worm, 


Ae Paſſions of the Mind, work upon the Body the impreſſions fol.) 
Þ -: lowing, Fear,cauſerth Paleneſs,Trembling,the Standing of the Hair up-! von the Booy, 
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right Starting, and Scrieching. The PaJeneſs is cauſed, tor that.the BIaJd 


{with ſome fear : But in many there is no Paleneſſat all, but contrarywiſ? 


Natiral Hiſtory : | 


runneth inward to ſuccor the Heart, The Trembline is cauſed ; for that 
through the flight of the Spirits inward,the outward parts are deſtitute(,an] 
\n6t ſaltained. Standing upright ofthe Hair is cauſed, for that by ſlmttizg 
of the Pores of the Skin, the Hair that lyeth afloap muſt needsriſe. Srarrirg 
is bothan apprehenſcon of the thing feared, (and in that kind it is a 2votion! 
| of ſhrinkings) and likewiſe an Inquiſition in the beginning what the matter 
ſhould be, (and in that kind it is a motion of EreFion;) and therefore 
when a Mar would liſten ſuddenly to any thing, he ſtarteth ; forthe flare- 
ingisan Ere&ion of the Spirits toattend, - Sr#reching is an appetite of ex- 
|peing that which ſuddenly ſtriketh the Spiyrizs. For it muſt be nored, that 
many Motions, though they be unprofitable to expel that which hurteth, 
yet they are Offers of Nature, and cauſe Motions by Conſent > 38 in Groaning,} 
| or Cryszg upon Pair. WI | 

Griefand Pain, cauſe Sighing, Sobbing; Groaning, Screeming, and Roar- 
ing, Tears,Diſtorting of the Face, Grinding of the Teeth, Sweating, Sighing 
is cauſed by the drawing in of a greater quantity of Breath to refrelh' the 
Heart that laboureth ; likea great drazght when one is thirity, Sobbirg 1s 
the fame thing ſtronger. Groaning, and Screaming, and Roaring, are cauſed 
by an appetite of Expulſion, as hath been ſaid for when the Spirits cannot 
expel the thing that hurteth in their ſtrife to do it, by Motion of Conſent 
they expel the Yojice, And this is when the Spirits Yield, and give over to 
reſiſt for if one do conſtantly reſiſt Pain, he will not groan. Tears are cauſed 
» a CentraFion of the Spirits of the Brains which ContraFion by conle- 


quence a(tringeth the Moiſture of the Brair, and thereby ſendeth Tears into 
the-Eyes. And this Contra&ion or Compreſſyon cauſeth alſo ringing of the 
Hands; for IWringing is a Geſture of Expreſſion of Moiſture» The Diſtorting' 
'of the Face is cauſed by a Contention, firlt, to bear and reſiſt, and then to 
expel; which maketh the Parts knit firſt, and afterwards open, Grinding 
| of the Teeth is cauſed (likewiſe) by a Gathering and Serrivg of the Spirits 
|together to reſiſt 3 which maketh the Teeth alſo to ſet hard one againſt ano» 
[ther Sweating isalſo a Compound Motion by the Labor of the Spirits,firlt to 
reſiſt, and thento expel, 

Joy cauſeth a Chearfalneſſand Vigor in the Fjes , Singing, Leaping, Dan-| 
cing, and ſometimes Tears. ' All theſe are the effeds ot Dilatation and} 
coming forth of the Spirits into the outward parts, which makerh- them 
more l:vely and ſtirring, We know it hath been ſcen, that Fxceſſtve ſudden 
Jey hath cauſed preſent Death, while the Spirits did ſpread fo much as 
they could not retire again, As for Tears, they are the effetts of Compreſ- 
ton of the Moiſture of the Brain, upon Dilatation of the Spirits, For Char- 

re//ion of the Spirits worketh an Expreſſion of the Moiſture of the Brair by 
conſent, as hath been ſaid in Grief But then in Joy it worketh it diverlly, 
_ By Propulſron of the Alviſture, when the Spirits dilate, arid occupy more\ 
room. 
 £#ngercauſcth Palexeſsin ſome, and the going and coming of the colour 
|1n others z alſo Trexzblang in ſome, Swelling, F oaming at the Month, Stamp- 
ing, Bending of the Fiſt, Paleneſs, and Going ,. and Coming of the Colour, 
are cauſed by the Burning of the Spirits about the Heart 5 which to retreſh| 
themſelves, call in more Spirits from the outwardparts. Andif the Palenep 
be alone, without ſexding forth the colour again, it is commonly joyned 


Kedneſsabout the Cheeks and Gils, which is by the ſexding forth of She] 
__ dpiritsg 
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Century V I I. 
Spirits, inan appetite to Revenge. Trembling in Anger is likewiſe by a cal/ing | 
in of the Spyrits,and is commonly when Anger is joyned with Fear: Swelling 
' 1s caufed both by a Dzlatation of the Spirits by over-beating, and by a Lique- 
'faFion or Boiling of the Humors thereupon, Foarting at the Moxth is from | 
the ſame cauſe, being an Ebul/ition. Stamping and Bending of the Fiff are 
; cauſed by an Imagination of the AF of Revenye. 


| Tigtt Diſpleaſure or Diſfiike cauſeth ſhaking of the Head Frowning, and | 9715: 


' Knitting ot the Brows, Theſe effe@1 ariſe trom the ſame cauſes that Trems- 
| bling and Horror do 3 namely, from the Retiring of the Spirits, but ina leſs 

degree. For the Shaking of the Head,is but a flow and definite Trembling ; 
| : ; =_ 

; and is aGeſt #re of ſlight refuſal: And we ſee alſo, that a diſiike cauſeth often 
| that Geſtzre of the Had,” which we uſe when werefuſe a thing, or warn it 
away. The Frowning and Knitting of the Brows, isa Gathering Or Serring 
of the &pirits, to reſilt in ſome mealure. And we ſeealfo, this Knitting ot! 
the Brows will follow upon carneſt Studying, or Cogitation of any thing, 

' cthongh it be without diſſike. 


| Reſort of Blood to the Fece, which in the Paſſion of Shame, is the part that| 
laboreth moſt; And although the Bluſhing will be ſeen in the whole Breaft, 
ifit be naked; yet that is but in paſtage to the Fare. As for the caſting 
down of the Eyes, it proceedeth of the Reverence a Man bearerh to other 
Men, whereby, when he is aſhamed, he cannot endureto look firmly upon | 
| others: And we ſee, thatBluſhing and the Caſting down of the Eyes both, 

are more when we come before many 3 Ore Powpeii quid avollins £ Nunquam 
nou coraut pluribas erxbuit ; and likewiſe, when we come before Greas or 
' Reverend Perſons. | 


Pity cauſeth ſometimes Tears, and a Flexion or Caſt of the Eye afide. Tears 219 


| come from the ſame cauſe, that they do in Grief:For Pity is but Grief in ano- 
|thers behalf. The Caſt of the Eye, is a Geſtare of verſion or Loathneſito 
: behold the obje& of Pity. | 

Wonder cauſeth 4ſtoniſhment , or an Immovable Poſture of the Body, 720, 
Caſting up of the Eyes to Heaven, and Lifting up of the Hands. For Aftoniſh- 
i ent, it 15 cauſed by the Fixing of the Mind upon one obje@ of Cogitation, 
whereby it doth not ſpatiate atd tranſcur 2s it uſeth: For in Wonder the 
| Spirits fiy not, as in Fear 5 but only ſertle, and are made leſs apt to move, 
; As for the Caſting up of the Eyes, and Lifting up of the Hands, it isa kind' 
of Appeal to the Deity, which is the 4uthor , by Power and Providence of | 
' ſtrange Wonders. | | 
; LCaxghing cauſetha Dilatation of the Mouth and Lips ; a continued Ex+-| 921, 
pulſian of the Breath, with the loud Nojſe, which maketh the Interje@on| 
| of Laughing ; Shaking of the Breaſt and Sitles 3 Running of the Eyes with | 
' Water, if itbe violent and continued, Wherein firſt it is to be underſtooe, ' 
| that Laughing is ſcarce (properly) a Paſſion, but hath his Sexrce from the. 
| Intel 1 for in Leyghing, there ever precedeth a conceit of ſomewhat #ids- 
 cxlozs. And therefore it js proper to Man. Secondly,that the cauſe of Lavgh-! 
; ing, is but a light tonch of the Spirits, and not ſo deep an Impreſſion as in 
' Other Paſſions. And therefore (that which hath-no Afernity with the Paſ- | 
'ſronrs of the Hind) it is maved, and that in great vehemency,only by Tick- 
| ling (ome parts of the Body. And we ſee, that Menevenin a grieved fate 
i of Mind,yet cannot ſometimes forbear Laughing. Thirdly, it is ever joyned | 
| with ſome degree of Delight : And therefore Exbileration hath ſome Affinity | 


| with Joy, though it bea much Lighter Motion. Res ſeveraeſt verum Gandinns. 
Fourthly, 
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| - Shame cauſcth Bl»foing, and caſting dewn of the Eyes. Blufbing is the] 718, 
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E ourthly, 'Chat the obje&# of it 1s Deformity,Abſurdity, Shrewd turns,and the 
like, Now to ſpeak of the cauſes of the efſe@s before-mentioned, whereunto 
'theſe general Notes give ſome light, bor the Dilatation of the Month and 
Lips,contizued Expulſion ofthe Breath and Voice, and Shaking of the Breaſt, 
and >ides,they proceed { all) from the Dilatatien of the Sprrits, eſpecially 
being ſudden, So likewiſe the Riemnirg of the Eyes with Water, as hath been 
formerly touched, where we ſpeak of the Tears oy andGrief } is an cflect 
of Dilatation of the Spirits. And for Suddemneſs, it 1s a great part of the A/at- 
ter : For we ſee that any Shrewd.twrn that lighteth upon another, or any 
Deformity;S&c. moveth Lenghter in the.inſtant ,. which after alittle time it 
doth not. $o we cannot Levghat any thing after it isſtale, but whileſt it is 
new. Andeven in Tickling, if you tickle the fides,and give warning,or give] 
a hard or continued touch, it doth not move Lavghter {0 much, | 
722, \ Laſt cauſeth a Flegrancy in the Eyes, and Priapiſu:. The cauſe of both 

theſe is for that in Lyfe the Sight and the Torch, are the things deſired 3and 
therefore che Spirits relorr to thoſe parts which are moſt aficQed. And note 
wel iv general, (tor that great uſe way be made of the obſervation ) that 
(evermare) the Spirits inall Paſſions reſort molt to the parts that labour 
moſt, orare.molt affeted, As inthelaſt, which hath been mentioned, they 
reſort to the Eyes and Verereows parts 3 In Fear and Arger to the Heart; in 
Shame tothe Face and in Light diſiikes to the Head, 


Y VE 
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[Experiments | FT hath bten obſerved by the 4ncients,and is yet believed, That the Speres| 
touching | of Dranken-men is untruitful, The caxſe 1s, for that it iS over-morſtned, 
Drunken. | and wanteth Spiſ/itude. And we have a merry faying, That tbey that go drunk 

fo Bed, get Daughters. 
724. Smleras are taken with a plain Defe@ or Deſtitution in Voluntary 


| Motion i they reel, they tremble, they cannot ſtand, nor ſpeak ſtrongly. The | 
cauſe is, for that the Spirits of the Wine oppreſsthe Spirits Animal and oc- 
cupate part of the place where they are, and ſo make them weak tomove 
and therefore Drarken-aren are apt to fail aſleep. And Opzates and Stwpefa- 
Fives (as Poppy, Henbane, Hemlock, &c.) induce a kind of Drunkenneſſby the 
| groſſeneſs af their Yapor,as Fine doth by the quantity of the Vapor, Beſides, 
they rob the Spirits Animal of their Matter whereby they are nouriſhedsfor 
(the \pirits of the Wine, prey upon it as well as they, and fo they make the 
Spirits leſs ſupple and apt to move. 
| 725, Dranken-men imagine every thing turneth raund; they imagine alſo, 
that things come upon them ; they ſee not well things afar off thoſe things 
| that they ſee near hand, they ſee out of their places and (lometimes) they 
ze things double, The canje of the imagination that things txrn round, is, 
for that the Spirits themſelvesturn, being compreticed by the vapor of the} 
| | Wines(for any Liquid Body upon Compreſſzon turneth, as we ſce in Water :)) 
And it isall one to the ſight, whether the Yiſual Spirits move, or the 0bjedt 
| moveth,or the Aedinm moveth ; and we ſee, that long turning round breed- 
| «th the ſameimagination- The caxſe of the imagination that things come 
upon them, is.for that the Spirits Viſual themſelves draw back,which maketh 
the Qbjef ſeern to come on; and beſides, when they ſee things turn 
round and move, Fear maketh them think they come upon them. The 
cauſe that they cannot ſer'things afar off, 1s the weakneſs of the Spirits : for 
in every Megrim or Fertigo, there is an Obtenebration joyned with a ſem- 
blance of Turzing roxnd, which we lee alſo inthe lighter fort of Stropnings. 
The 


—— 
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' Wine helpeth to digelt and deliccato the moiſtare, ——_— uſe, 


{ hy Catterpiller 15 one of the moſt general of Worms, and breedeth 0 728, | 
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The cauſe of ſecing things ont of their place, 1s the refration of the Spirits 

viſual;tor the vapor is an unequal Medinm, and it is as the light of things | 
out of place in Water. The canſe of ſeeing things double, is the ſwift and 

| unquitt motion of the Spirits (being opprelled ) toand fro; for (as was ſai 
betore ) the wotion of the Spirits viſual, and the motion of the objeF, make! 

the ſame appearances; and tor the ſwift motionJofthe objeF, we ſee that if | | 
you fillip a Lwte firing, it ſheweth double ar trebble. | 

Men arc ſooner Drunk with ſmall draughts than with great, And again, 726, 


; Wine ſugred, incbriateth leſs than Wine pure, The cavſe of the, former Is, | 
| for that the Wire deſcendeth not fo faſt tothe Bottom of the Stowack, but! 


maketh longer tay in the wpper part of the Stomack,, and ſendeth Fapors 
faſter tothe Head, and therefore inebriateth ſooner. And for the ſame rea- 
ſon, Sops in Wine © quantity for quantity) inebriate more than Wire of it ſelf. 
The canſe ot the latter is, for that the Sugar doth infpiſſate the Spirits of the 
Wine, and maketh them not ſo eaſte to reſolve into Yapor. Nay further, it - 
is thought to be ſome remedy againlt izebriating , if Wine ſugred betaken| 
after Wine pure. And the ſame effect is wrought, either by 0y/ or Milkta- 
ken upon much Drinkzng. | 


1 \He »ſe of Wine in dry and conſumed Bodies is hurtful, in moiſt and full, ron 
Bodie Nt is good. I he cauſe is,for that the Spirits of the Wine do prey om 


; upon the Dew Or radical moiſiure(as they term it)of the Body,and ſo deceive *vching the - 


4 . k | Help or hart 
the Animal Spirits.But where there is moiſture enough,or ſuperfluous,there'wi. heck f 


, 
' 


Dew and Leaves = for we ſee infinite number of Catterpillers Which|Experimene | 


| breed upon Trees and Hedger,by which the Leaves of the Trees or Hedges are| Dre? 


\zing quality ; for there is not any Other of. the '7nſeF a, but is bred. of a | 


n . rouchin | 
' in great part conſumed; as well by their breeding aut of. the Leaf, as by cones | 


| their feeding upon the Leaf. They breed inthe Sprixg chiefly, becauſe then | 
| there is both Dew and Leaf. And they breed commonly when the E aft Wind: ( 
have much blown : The caxſe whereof is, the dryweſ of that Wind; for to 
all Yivification upon PatrefaTion, it is requiſite the watter be not too moiſt: 
And therefore we ſce they have Cobwebs about them, which is a ſign of a! 
ftimy drynefs;, as we ſee upon the Ground, whereupon by Dew and Su | 
Cobwebs breed all over. Welſce allo the Green Catterpiller breedeth in the 
inward farts of Roſes, e{pecially not blown where the Dew ſticketh : But 
eſpecially Catterpillers, both the greateſt and themolſt breed upon Cabba- 
ges, which have 4Jat Leaf, and apt to putrefie, The Catterpiller toward the 
end of Summer Waxcth volatile, and turneth to a Butterflie, or perhaps ſome 
other Flie. T here isa Catterpiller that hath a Far or Down upon him, and 


{eemeth to have affinity with the Szlk-worm. 


—— _ — ny Y 


He Flies Cantbarides, are bred of a Worm oor Catterpiller, but peculiar mn 


to certain Fruit trees as are the Fig-tree; the Pixe-treeand the Wild Solitary, 

Bryar , all which bear ſwcet Fruit, and Fruzt that hath a kind of ſecret biting m—_ 
or ſharpneſs. For the Fig bath a A13lk in it that 1s ſweet and corroſive ; ride, | 
the /7ne- Apple hath a Kernel that Is ſtrong and abſterſive ; the Fruit of the 
| Bry.ar is ſaid to make Children, or thoſe that eat them, ſeabbed. And there-\ 


fore no marvel though Cantharider have fuch a ogy and Canteri- 


| duller matter. The 5odyof the Cantharides is bright coloured; anditmay | 
| " | 
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Body. 


| 734» 


Experiments om is remedied by Bathing or Anointing with Oyl and warm Water, 


| 


| they Teale off, and crumble away 


be, that the delicate coloured Dragon Flies may have likewiſe ſome Corro- 
tve quality, 


The caxſe is, for that all Laſſtude isa kind of Contaſion and Compreſ. 
ron of the Parts 3 and Bathing Or Anointing give a Relaxion or Emollition : 
| And the mixtare of 0yl and Water is better than either of themalone,becanſe| 
Water entreth better into the Pores, and Oy! after entry (oftneth better. It 
is found allo, that the taking of Tobacco doth help and diſcharge Laſritmde,) 
The reaſon whereof is partly, becauſe by chearing or comforting of the 
Spirits, it openeth the Parts compreſſed or contuſed : And chietly,becauſe it 
refreſheth the Spirits by the Opiate Vertue thereof, and fo dilchargeth Wa 
rineſs, as Sleep likewiſe doth. 

| In goivg up a Hill the Knees will be molt weary; In going down a Hill, the 
Thighs. The caxſe is. for that inthe Lift of the Feet, when a man goerh wp 
pos Hill,,the weight of the Body beareth moſt upon the Knees 3 and in going 


downthe Hill, upon the Thighs. 
FT He caſting of the $kiv,- is by the Ancients compared to the brealing of 
the Secundine or Cal, but not rightly 3 for that were to make every 
caſting of the Skin anew Birth : And beſides, the Secundine isbut a genera) 
Cover, not {haped according to the Parts ; but the Skin is ſhaped according 
tothe Parts. The Creatwres that caſt their Skn are, the Sn4ke, the Yiper,] 
the Grafhopper, the Lizard, the Silk-worm, &-c, Thoſe that caſt their She// 
are, the Lobſter, the Crab, the Cra-fiſh, the Hodmandod or Dedman, the Tor- 
| toiſe, 8&&c, The old Skins are found, but the o/d Shells never : So as it is like 
by degrees. And they are known by the| 
extream tenderneſs and ſoftneſs of the new Shell ; and ſomewhat by the freſb- | 
neſs ofthe colour of it. The canſe of the caſting of Skin and Shell ſhould 
ſeem to be the great quantity of matter in thoſe Creatures, that is fit to make 
Skin or Shell: And again, the looſeſs of the Skin or Shell, that ſticketh 
[not cloſeto the Fleſh. For it iscertain,that it is the #ew Skin or Shell, that 
[putteth off the ola» So we ſee that in Deer, it is the young Horn that putteth 
off the old, And in Birds, the young Feathers put off the old ; and fo Firds 
that have much z-atter for their Beak, caſt their Beaks, the new Beak putting 
off the old. 


Poftures of the wholfome. The reaſon 15, the better comforting of the Stomach, which is 


735- | Leaving tonug uponany 


Ting not Eref# but Hollow, which is in the making of the Bed, or with 
Þ the Legs gathered wp, which is in the poſture of the Body, is the more 


by that leſs penfite:; and we ſee that in weak Stowachs, the laying up of the 
1 egs high, and the Knees almoſt to.the Mouth, helpeth and comforteth. 
| We ſee alſo, that Gally-aves, notwithitanding their miſery otherwiſe, are| 
commonly fat-ard flethy 3 and the reaſon is, becauſe the Stowach is fup- 
ported /ſomewhatimſitting, and is penile in ſtawding or going. And there- 
forefor Prolongation of Life, it is good to chufe thoſe Exerciſes where the 
Limbs move morethan'the Stomach and Belly ; as in Rowing and in Sawing, 
being ſet. B= | RS - + | 
- wh and Giddineſs are rather when we Riſe, after long ſettixg, than 
—m——__ fit. "Thecayſe is, for:that the Yapors which were gathered by 
fitting, 'by the fadden Motion file more npinto the Head, 
Part maketh-it Ny, and, as we call 'it, A _ | 
| . T 
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| 
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Thecasſe is, for that the Compreſſton of the Part ſuffereth not the Spiritsto/ 
| have free acceſs : and therefore, when we come out of it, we feel a (tinging| 


| or pricking, which is the re-entrance of the Spirits, | p 
EE 


— 


[T hath been noted , That thoſe Tears are peſtilential and znwholſome, E*p<rment 


: X -3 \Solicary, 
when there are great numbers of Frogs, Flies, Locuſts, &c. The canſe 1s touching 


| plain 3 for that thoſe Creatures being ingendred of Putrefa&ion,when they |? Cs 
| abound, ſhew a general diſpoſition of the Tear , and conſtitution of the Air 
| to Diſeaſes of Putrefation. And the fame Frognoftick (as hath becn ſaid 
| before ) holdeth, 1t you find Worms in 0 - Apples. For the Conſlitution' 
of the Air appeareth more ſubtilly in any of theſe things, than to the ſexſe of 
Man. , 


73% 
þ is an obſervation amongſt Country-people, that Tears of ſtore of Haws RR _ 


and Heps, do commonly portend cold Vinters;, and they aſcribe it to\touching the 


a Sparrow and much more is like to reach to the Preſervation of Birds in 
ſuch Seaſons. The Natural cauſe alſo may be the want of Heat,and abundance 
of Moifture in the Summer precedent, which putteth forth thoſe Fruits, and | 
muſt needs leave great quantity of cold Yapors not diflipate, which cauſeth 
the cold of the Winter following. 


| __ 739. 
Hey have in Tyrley a Drizk called Coffee, made of a Berry of the ſame Experiment 


name, as black as Soot, and of a ſtrong ſent, but not aromatical, which — 


they take it, and fit at it in their Coffee-Hoxſes, which are like our Tavern, On yu 
This Drink eomforteth the Braiz and Heart, and helpeth Digeſtion, Cefp Ipiries, 
tainly this Berry Coffee, the Root and Leaf Betel, the Leaf Tobacco, and the 
| Tear of Poppy, (Opin) of which, the Turks are great takers (ſuppoſing it 
expelleth all fear) ; doall condence the Spirits, and make them ſtrong and 
aleger. But it ſecmeth they are taken after ſeveral manners ; for Coffe and 
Opinnr are taken down, Tobacco but in Smoak, and Betel is but champed in 
the Aouth with alittle Lime. It is like, there are more of them,if they were 
well found oat,and well correfted. &xere, of Henbane ſeed, of Mandrake, 
of Saffron, Root and Flower, of Folium Indum. of Ambergreece, of the Aſ- 
frian Amonmum, if it may be had . and of the Scarlet Powder which they 
| call Kerwez 3 and (generally) of all ſuch things as do inebriate and provoke | 
| ſteep. Note, that Tobacco is not taken in Root or Seed, which are more for- 
cible ever than Leaves, 


| 739- 
4 ew Turks have a black Poxder made of a Mineral called Alcobole, which ___ ment 
with a fine long Pencil they lay under their Eye-/i4s,which doth colour por 
them black, whereby the 1/h1:ze of the Eye 1s ſet off more white, With the Paintings of 
fame Powder they colour alſo the Hairs of their Eye-lids, and of their |** 59 
| Eye-brows, which they draw into embowed Arches. You ſhall find that 
| Xenophon maketh mention, that the Aedes uſed to paint their Eyes, The 
| Turks uſe with the ſame Tin&wre-to colour the Harr -of 'their Heads and 
| Beards black:And divers with ns that are grown Gray,and yet would appear 
| Joung,find means to make their Hair black, by combing it (as they ſay ) with 
a Leaden Comb, or the like. As for the Chineſes, who arc of an 11] oy Y 
xlon, (being 0/;vaſter) they paint their. Cheeks Scarlet, eſpecially their King 
| and Grandees, Generally Aha People that go naked,do not only paint 
F, F them- 


| Gods Providence, that (as the Scripture faith) reacheth even to the falling of = ogneficks o 


they take, beaten into powder, in Wateras hot as they can drink it : And | medicines that) 
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touching the 


| Uſe Fort amoneglt the Twrks at this day z whereas with usit remaineth but as a part 
'irg and Anon: - 
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Experiments 
in Conſort 


js 
'be taken forth.,and make it into Works : So do the Weſt-Indians,and fo did' 


| 


2 


| 


| 


| like Chamolet, or Marble. 


| 


of (be wet nor waſted, and weigh it daily, it will not alter weight until the 
Seventcenth of Juze, which is the day when the Aiver beginneth to riſe, 


| 


C 


N atnrat Hiſtory ; 


hemſelves, but they pounce and raſe their skin, that the Pairting may not 


—— 


the ancient Pidfs and Britons.So that it ſeemeth, Mer would have the colours 
of Birds Feathers, if they could tell how, or at leaſt,they will have gay Skins 
in ſtead of gay Cloaths. 


T is ſtcange that the w/e of Bathing, as a part of Diet, is left. With the 
Romans and Grecians it was as uſual, as Eating Or Sleeping; and fo js 


of Phyſick, 1 am of opinion, that the uſe of it, as it was with the Rowars,was 
Eurttul to health ; for that it made the Body ſoft and eafte to walte. For the 
Turks it 35 more ptoper, becauſe their drinking Water, and feeding upon 
Rire, and other Food of ſmall nouriſhment, maketh their Bodies ſo ſolid 
and hard, as you need not fear that Bathing ſhould make them frothy. Be- 
lides, the Turks are great ſitters, and ſeldom walk 3 whereby they ſweat leſs, 
and need Bathing more. But yet certain it is, that Bathing, and cfpecially 
Anointing, may beſo uſed, as it may be a great help to Health, and Pralon- 
gation ut Life. But hereof we ſhall ſpeak in due place, when we come to 
handle Experiments Medicinal. 


He Turks have a pretty Art of Chamoletting of Paper,which is not with 

us in uſe. They take divers Oyled Colours, and put them ſeverally (in 
drops) upon Water, and [tir the Water lightly, andthen wet their Paper, 
(being of ſome thickneſs) with it.z and the Paper will be waxed and veined 


F is ſomewhat ſtrange, that the Blood of all Birds, and Bea5Zs, and Fiſhes, | 
[| ſhould be of a Red coloxr, and only the Blood of the Cuttle ſhould be as 
black. as Ink. A man would think that the caxſe ſhould be the high Corrs 
coTtion of that Blood; for we ce in' ordinary Puddings, that the Boyling 
turneth the B/ood to be black 5 and the Cuttle 1s accounted a delicate Aleat, 
and is much inrequeſt, 


T is reported of credit, That if you take Erth from Land adjoyning to 
the River of Nile, and preſerve 1t 1n that manner, that it neither come to 


and then it will grow moreand more porderoxs till the River cometh to 
his height, Which, if it be true, # cannct be cauſed but by the 41r, 
which then beginneth to condenſe; and fo turneth within that ſmall 
Monld ito a degree of Moiſture, which produceth weight. So it hath 
been obſerved, that Tobacco cut and weighed, and then dryed by the 
Fire, loſcth weight ; and after being laid in the open Air, recovereth 
weight again. - And it ſhould ſeem, that as ſoonas ever the River beginneth, 
to increaſe, the whole Body of the 4;r thereabouts ſuffereth a change - For | 
(that which-is more ſtrange) itiscredibly aftirmed, that upon. that very 
day, when the Aiuer firſt rifeth, great Phegues in Cairo uſe ſaddewly £0 
break up. | "217 


-Hofe that are very cold,and cl pecially in their Feet,cannot get tofleep. 
The cauſe may be, for that in Sleep is requl red afree reſpirationgwhich 

cold doth ſhut in and hinder - For we ſce, than great Colds,one can _ 
raw 
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Century V III. 
| draw his Breath. Another caxſe may be, for that Cold calleth the Spirits to 
ſuccor z and therefore they cannot ſo well cloſe, and go together in the 
| Head, which is ever requitite to Sleep. And for the ſame caxſe, Pain and 
noiſe hinder ſleep, and darkneſs (contrariwiſe) furthereth ſeep. | 

Some #eijes, (whereof we ſpake in the 112 Experiment) help Sfeep ; as 
the blowing of the Wind, the trickling of Water, humming of Bees,ſoft finging, 
| reading, &c. The caxſe is, for that they move in the Spirits a gentle atten | 
tion 5 and whatſoever moyeth atfentiov, without too much labor ; (tilleth | 
| the natural and diſcurſive wotion of the Spirits. 
Sleep nouriſbeth, or at leaſt preſerveth Bodies, a long time, without other 
| nouriſhment. Beaſts that ſleep in Winter, (as it is noted of wild Bears)| 
| during their fleep wax very fat , though they eat nothing. Bats have 
becn found in Ovens, and other hollow cloſe places, matted one up- | 
on anotherz and therefore it is likely that they ſeep in the Winter 
| 


time, and cat nothing. @xere whether Bees do not ſieep all Winter, and 
ſpare their Honey, Butter-flies , and other Flies , do not only fleep, but 
lie as dead all Winter; and yer with a little beat of Sz or F ire revive again, 
A Dormonſe, both Winter and Summer will feep lome days together , and 
eat nothing, 


| 
| 


but hawſoever, the »atzre of the Teeth deſerveth to be enquired cf, 
as well asthe other parts of Living Creatares Bodies, | 


There be five parts in the Bodies of Living Creatures that are of hard ſub- 
tance ; the SkaP, the Teethythe Bones,the Horns,and the Nails. The greateſt 
quantity of hard ſubſtance continued, isfowards the Head for there is the 
Skel of -one entire Boxe, there are the Teeth, there are the Aaxilary Bonor, 
there is the hard Bone,that is,the Infirurrent of Hearing, and thence 1flue the 
Horns, So that the building of Living Creatures Bodies is]ike the building 
of a Timber houſe, where: the Walls and other parts have Colnzwns and 
Bears but the Roof is in the better ſort of Houſes, all Tile, or Lead , or 
Stone. As for birds,they have three other hardfubſtances proper tothem z 
the Bil, which 1s of like matter with the Teeth, tor no Birds have Teeth 


[45s 
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O reſtore Teeth in 4ge, were Wagnale Nature, It may be thought of 3 [Experiments 


in Conſorr, 


couchirg 


ces in the ' 


tures, 


the Fhel/ of the Egg, and their Qui//s; for as for their Spar, it is but a 
Nail. But no Living Creatares that have 5hel/s very hard (as Oyſfters,Cockler, | 
i Muſtles, Scalops, Crabs, Lobſters,Craw-f,8hrimp,and eſpecially the Tortoiſe ) | 
| bave Boxes within them, but only little Griſtles, 
| Bones, after full growth, cominue at a ſtay, and ſo doth the ${x{. Horns, 
{| inſome Creatyres are caſt and renewed : Teeth itand at a tay, except their | 
wearing. As for Nails, they grow continually,and Bi#s and Beaks will over-| 
grow, and ſometimes be calf, as in Eagles and Parrots, 
Moſt of the hard ſubſtances fly to the extreams of the Body; as Siwll, | 
' Horns, Teeth, Nails, and Beaks ; onlythe Boxes are more inward, and clad 
; with Fleſh. As for the Entrails, they are all withont Boxes, fave that a| 
| Bore is {ometimes found in the Heart of a Stag, and it may be in ſome other | 
Creature. | 
| The${#/{hath Frains, as a .kind of Marrow within it. The Back-bone | 
| hath one kind of Afarrow , which hath an affinity with the Brazz ; and | 
other Boxes of the Body have another. The Jaw bones have no Marrow (e- 
vered, but alittle Pup of Atarrow diftuſed, Teeth likewiſe are thought to 
have a Kind of Zfarrow diffuſed, which cauſeth the Sexſe and Pain - But it, 
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is rather Sizew ; for Marrow hath no Sexſe, no more than Blood. Hory is 
alike throughout, and fo is the Nail, | 

None other of the hard ſnbitances have Senſe ; but the Teeth > and the) 
Teeth have Senſe. not only of Pain, but of Cold. 

Bat we will leave the Enquiries of other Hard Subſtances unto their ſeve- 
| ralplaces, and now enquire only of the Teeth. | 
752, | The Teeth are in Men of three kinds, Sharp, as the Fore-tecth Broad, as 

the Back-reerth, which we call the Molar-teeth,or Grinders;and Pointed-teeth, 
or Canine, Which are between both, But there have been ſome Mex that 
| have had their Teeth undivided , as of one whole Boxe , with ſome little 
mark inthe 'place of the' Diviſion, - as Prrhas had, Some Creatures have 
over-long, Or out-growing Teeth , which we call Fangs Or Twsks> as ers 
Pakes,: Salmons, and Dogsz though leſs, © Some Living Creatures have Teeth 
| againſt Teetb,as Men and Horſes:and ſome hive Teeth,cſpecially theirMaſter- 
teeth, indented one within another like Saws, as Lions; and ſo again have 
Dogs. , Some Fiſhes have divers Rows of Teeth in the Roofs of their Months; 
as Pikes, Salmonr, Trouts, &c, and many more in Salt-waters. Snakes and 
other Serpents have venemows.Ti eeth, which arc ſometimes miſtaken for their 
Sting. | | 
No Beaſt that hath Hores hath wpper teeth; and no Beaſt that hath Teerb 
above, wanteth them below. . But yet if they be of the ſame kind, it fol- 
loweth not, that if the hard matter goeth not into wpper-reeth, it will go 
.\into Herns; nor yet & converſo, \for Does that have no Horns, have no 
| upper-teeth. | | 2 | 
* Horſe's have, at three yearsold, a Tooth put forth which they call the 
Colts-tooth , and at four yearsold, there cometh'the Mark.tooth,which hath 
[a bole as big as you may Jay-a: Peaſe within it 3 and: that weareth ſhorter 
and ſhorter every year, till thatateight years: old the Tooth is ſmooth; and 
the. bole gonez and then they: ſay, That the Mark # ont of the Horſes 
2\ | 
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The Teeth of Mex breed firſt ; when the Child is about a year and half' 
o!d; and then'they caſt them, .and new come about ſeven years old. But 
divers have-Backward-teeth come forth at twenty, yea, ſome at thirty,and 
forty; -£#cre of the manner of the coming of them forth. They tell yrale) 
of the 61d Counteſs of Deſmond, who lived till ſhe was Sevenſcore years old, 
that ſhe did Dentire twice or thrice,caſting her old Teeth,afnd others coming! 
In their place. | | 
Teeth are much hurt by Sweet-weats, and by Painting with Mercury, and | 
by things over- hot, and by things over-cold, and by Rheums. And thc pain 
of the Teeth, is.one of the ſharpeſt of pains. | 

Concerning Teeth, theſe things are to be conſidered, 1. The preſerving 
of them. 2. The keeping of them white. 3. The drawing of them with 
leaft pain. 4. The ftaying and eaſing of the Tooth-ach, 5. The binding 
|in of Artificial Teeth; where Teeth haue been ſtracken out, © 6. And laſt of 
all, thac great ane, of reftoring Tecth in Age. The jnſiances that giveany' 
likelihood of reſtoring Teeth in Age, are, The late coming cf Teeth in 
ſome, and the renewing of the Feaks in Lzrds, which are commaterial with 
Teeth. ure therefore more particularly how that cometh. Ant again, 
the renewing of Horns. But yet that hath not been known to haye been} 
pravoked by Art therefore let #ryal be made, whether Horns may be pro- 
cured to grow 11 Beaſts that are nat horned; and how 3 and whether-they 
\naybeprocure to come larger than uſaalz as- to makean Cx or a Der 
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have a greater #e4d of Horns > and whether the Head of a Deer, that by 
| age is more fpitzed, may be bronght again to be more branched, For 
theſe tryals and the like will ſhew, Wherher by art ſuch hard matter can; - 
j becalled and provoked, It may be tryed alſe, whether Birds may not have; 
; fowething done to them when they are young, whereby they'may-he made 
'to have greater or longer Bilfs, or greater and longer Talons : And whe- 
ther Children may not have ſome Waſh, or ſomething to make their 
Teeth better and ſtronger. Coral is in ule as an help to the Teeth off 
' Children, | 


| 


Ome Living Creatures generate but at certain ſeaſons of the year z a5 Exyeomeny | 


Deer, Sheep, Wilde Coneys, &c. and moſt ſorts of Biyds and Fiſhes : Others|in Cor | 
at any time'ob the year, as Men's and all Doweſtick Creatures, as Horſes, mp—w—_ | 
Hogs, Dogs, Cats, &c. The cauſe of Generationat all ſeaſons, ſeemeth torbe|«nd Bearing 
Fulneſs z, for Generation is from Redundance, This Fulneſr ariſeth from two _— 
| cauſes; Either from the Nature of the Creatare, if it be Hot, and Moift, and. Womb, wn 
Sanguines or from Plenty of Food. For the firſt Mex, Horſes, Dogs, &c. 
which breed at all ſcaſons,are full of Heat and Moiſture > Doves are the full. 
eſt of Heat and Moiſture amongſt Birds, and therefore breed often, the, 
Tame Dove alnioft continually, Bir Deey area Melancholy dry Creature, 
as appeareth by their fearfulneſr, and the hardneſr ot the Fleſh. Sheep are a 
| cold Creature, as appeareth by their wildzeſs, and for that: they ſeldom 
{ drink, Moſt ſorts of Birds ate of a.dry ſabſtancein compariſunot Begſts ; 
| Fiſhes are cold; For the ſecond caſe, Fulneſs of Foods Men, Kine, Swine, | 

Dogs, &c. feed full. And wefee, that rhoſe Creatures, which, being YVilde, | 
| generate ſeldom, being tarve, generate often; which is from warmth and 
' fulneſs of food. We tind that the time of going to Rut of Deer is in Sep. 
; tember, for that they need the whole Summers Feed,and Graſs to make them 
| fit for Gezeration , and it Rain come early about the middle of September 
they go to Ant ſomewhat the ſooner 3 if Drought, ſomewhat the later. So 
Sheep, in reſpett of their ſmall beat, generate about the ſame time, or ſotne= 
| what before, But for the rhoft part, Creatwres,that generate atcertain ſes ; 
| ſons, generate. inthe Spring 3. as Birds and Fiſhes : For that the eyd of the ' 
| YVinter, and the heat and comfort of the Spring prepareth them, There is, 
| alſo another reaſon why ſome Creatures generate at certain ſeaſons : and that | 
| Is, the Relation of their time of Bearing to the time of Generation; for no | 

{ 


| Creature goeth to generate whileſt the Female is full,nor whileſt ſhe is buſie 
In ſitting, or rearing her young 3 and theretore itis found by experience, that. | 
| if your take the Fees or Toung-ones out of the Neſt of Birds, they will fall to 
generate againthree or four times one after anather. | 


' Of Living Creatures, ſome are longer time in' the YVYomb, and ſome 759, 

' ſhorter. Women go commonly nine Moneths, the Cow arid the Ewe about 
| fix Moneths, Does go about nine Moneths, Mares eleven Moneths, Bitches | 
nine Weeks; Elephants are ſaid to go twoyears, for the received Tra 

| dition of ten years is fabulows. For Birds there is double enquiry 3 the &/- 


{ ance between the treading or coupling, and the laying of the Eggs and | | 
| 


apain, between the Egg laid, and the diſcloſirg or hatching, And among 
Bird: there islefs diverſity of time then amonglt other Creatures, yet lgme 
| there -1s ;' for the Hex fitteth but three weeks, the Tarkze-Hen, Gooſe | 
and Duck, a'moneth, Qxere of others. The cauſe of the great difference 
of times amongit Living Creatures Is, either from the #ature of the Kind, | 
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|Spectes vifible.\have heard of a practice, that Gloworms in Glaſſes were put in the Water to 
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or from the conſtitution of the Womb. For the former, thoſe that are longer 
in coming to their zraturity or growth, are longer in the Womb, as is chiefly 
ſeen in 47ers and ſo Elephants, whichare long in the Woztb, are long time| 
{in coming to their full growth, Butin molt other Kinds, the conſtitution of 
|\the Womb (that is, the bardneffor dryneſithereot) is concutrent with the 
{former cauſe. For the Colt hath about tour years of growth and fo the Fawn, 
{and ſo the Calf; but helps, which come to their growth (commonly; with- 
[in three quarters of an year, are but nine weeks in the Womb. As for Birds. 

as there is leſs diverſity amongſt thzm in the time of their bringing forth; fo 

there is Icſ: diverſity 19 the timeof their growth, molt of them coming to 
| their growth within a tweive-month, 

.- Some Creatures bring forth many young ones at a Eurthen ; as Fiiches, 
Hares, Coneys, &c.' ſome (ordinarily) but oze; as YYomen, Lioneſſes, &c.' 
This: may be cauſed, either by the Qxantity of Spermz required to the pro- 
ducing one of that Kind ; which if lets be required, may admit greaier num- 
[ber ; if more, fewer : Orby the Partitions and Cel/s of the YYomb, which 
| may ſever the Sperm. 


| 
Oo is no doubt but Light by Refra@ion will ſhew greater, as well as 


th ngs coloured , tor like as a ſh1//ing in the bottom ot the Water will 
ſhew greater, ſo will a Caxdle in a Lanthors in the bottom of the Water. ] 


| make the Fiſh come. But I amnot yet informed, whether when a Diver 
(diveth, having his eyes open, and ſwimmeth upon his back, whether (T ſay) 
he ſeeth things in the 4ir, greater or lels. For it is manifeſt, that when the 
eye ſtandeth in the finer Medium. and the obje@ 151n the groſſer, things ſhew 
greater ; but contrariwiſe, when the eye is placed in the groſſer Medium,and| 
the obje&in the ſer, how it worketh I know not. 


! --It would be well bonlted out, whether great ARefraG7ons may not be 
made upon RefleFions, as well as upon dire@ beams, For example, welce, 
|that take an empty Baſon, put an Angel of Gold, or what you will into it ; 
then goſo far from the Baſor till you cannot ſee the Angel, becauſe it is not 
'in a right Lines then fill the Baſoz with Water, and you ſhall ſee it out of 
hisplace, becauſe of the RefleFion, To proceed theretore, put a Looking - 
Glaſi into a Baſcrr of Water ; i ſuppoſe you ſhall not {ee the Image in a right 
| Line, or at equal Argles, but alide. I know not whether this Experiment 
may not be extended fo, as you might ſee the Imrage, and not the Glaſowhich 
for beauty and ſtrangemeſs,were a fine proof, for then you ſhall ſee the 1zage 
like a Spirit in the Air. Asfor example, if there be a Ciſtern or Pool of Water 
| you ſhall place over againſt it a pi&ure of the Devi], or what you will. ſo as 
{you do not ſee the Water, then put a Looking-Glaſs in the Water 3 Now if 
you can ſee the Devils pi@ure aſide, not ſeeing the Water, it will look like a 
' Devil indeed. They have an old tale in Oxford, That Fryar Bacon walked be= 
tween' two Steeples 3 which was thought to be done by Glaſſes, when he 
walked upon the Ground. 


Weighty Body put into wotion, is more eaſily impelled then at firſt 
FA when it reſteth. Thecauſeis, partly becauſe Motion doth diſcuſs the 
Torpour Of ſolid Bodies, which beſide their ation of Gravity, have in them 
a Natural 4ppetite not to move atall ; and partly, becauſe a Body that reſt. 
eth*doth get, by the reſiſtance of the Body upon which it reſteth, a _ 
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compreſſion of parts than it hath of it ſelf, and therefore needeth more force 
to be put in motion. For if a weighty Body be penſile , and hang but by a 
|tbread, the percuſſion will make an impulſion very near, as calily as if it were 
already 1n motion. 

A Body over-great, or Or over-ſmall, will not bethrownſo far as a Body of 
a riddle ſjzes fo that (it ſeemeth)) there muſt be a commenſuration or _ 
portion between the Body zzoved, and the force, to make it move well. The 
cauſe is, becauſe to the Impulſcon there is requiſite the force of the Body 
that movetb, and the reſſſtance of the Body that is , moved and if the| 
my be toogreat, it yicldeth too littlez andif it be too ſmall, it relilteth! 
too little, 

It is common experience, that no weight will preſs or cut ſo ſirong, being 
laid upon a Pody, as falling or ſtrucken from above, It may be the Air 
| hath ſome part in furthering the percaſſion : But the chief cauſe I take tobe, 
' for that the parts of the Body moved, have by impulſcon , or by the motion 
of gravity continued, a compreſſion in thery as well downwards, as they have 
when they are thrown or hot through the Air forwards, I conceive wo 
that the quick /ooſe of that motion preventeth the refſſtance of the Body be-| 
low; and priority of the force (always) is of great efficacy, as appeareth iti 
infinite i»ſta#ces, 


| T Ikling is moſt in the Soles of the Feet, and nnder the Arm-boles, and E 
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on the Sides. The cauſe is,the thinnefof the Skirrin thole parts,joyned!,,, 4:25 


with the rateneſs of being touched there z fer all Tickling is a light wotion| Titilation. 


of the Spirits, which the thinnefof the Skin, and ſudden, and rarcnels 
| of touch do further : For we ſee a Feather or a Ruſh drawn along the Lip 
'or Cheek, doth tickles whereas a thing more obtaſe, or a touch more 
bard, doth not. And for ſuddennef, we ſecno mar can tickle himſelf: We 
ſce alſo,that the Palms of the Hand, though it hath asthix a Skin as the other 
parts mentioned, yet isnot tickliſh, becauſe it is accuſtomed to be touched. 
Tickling alſo cauſeth Laughter. The caſe may bethe emiſſion of the Spirits, 
and fo of the Breath by a flight from Titillation ;, tor. upon Tickling, we 
ſee there is ever a ſtarting or ſtrinking away of the part to avoid itz and 
we ſee alſo, that if you tickle the Noſtrils with a Feather or Straw, It 
procureth Smeezing , Which is a ſudden emiſſion of the Spirits, that do 
likewiſe expel the moiſture. And Tickling 1s ever painful, and not well 
endured. | 


|þ is ſtrange, that the River of Nils overflowing, as it doth the Conntrey E 


the long race of the Water ; for ſwift-running Waters vapor not fo much 
as ſtanding Waters, or elſe tothe conco@10n of the Water; tor VVaters well 
| conco&Fed, vapor not ſo much as Waters raw, no more than YVaters _ 
the fire do-vapor ſo much, ifter ſome time of boyling, as at the rſt. 
And it is true, that the YYater of Nilzs is ſweeter than other //aters in taſte» | 
and it is excellent good for the Sroze, and Hypochondriacal Melancholy, 
| which ſheweth it is /enifyirgs and it runneth through a Conntrep of: a 
(hot Climate, and flat, without ſhade either of YVoods. or Hills , whereby 
the $#x muſt needs have great power to conco@ it. As. for.the Air (from | 


whence I coacet;et i; waat ofShowerscometh chiefly) the caſe mult be, 
TY tor 


of Egypt, there ſhould be nevertheleſs little or no Kain,in that Conntrey, —_ het 


lhe caxſe muſt be, either in the Nature of the Water , or in the Natwre|Scarcity of 
| of the 4ir, or of both, In the Water , it may be aſcribed cither unto _, 
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| |forthatthe 4ir is of it ſelf rhin and thirſty, and as ſoon as ever It getteth 
any. moiſinre fromthe Water, it imbibeth, and diflipateth It in the whole 
| Body of the Air, and ſuffereth it not to remain 1n / apor, whereby it "__ 
| {breed Kair. - 

4 768 


Experiment k hath been touchedin the Title of percolations, ( namel Y, ſuch as are 5#4- 
|Solirary, wards ) that the Whites of Eggs and 411k, do claritiez and it is certain, | 
0» that in Fgyp} they prepare and clarifie the Water of Nile, by putting it into]. 

great Jars of Stone,$& \tirring it about with a few ltamped Almond:,where. | 
withthev alſo beſmear the Mouth of the Veſel3 and ſodraw it off, after it 
hath reſted ſome time. 1t were good to try this Clarifyirg with 4/menrds in 


new Beer, or Myſt, to haſten and perfeCt the Clarifying, 


| 


] 
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Experiment Here be ſcarce to be found any Vegetables that have Branches and no) 
— : Leaves,except you allow Coral for one. But there is alſo in the De- 


Planis without] (arts of S.Macario in Egypt, a Plant which is Jong,Leatleſs, brown of colour, 
—_— and branched like Coral,fave that it cloſeth at the top. T his being ſet in Water 

within the Hoxſe,ſf readeth and diſplayeth ſtrangely 3 and the people there. 
about have a ſuperſtitious belief, that inthe Labor of Women it helpeth to 


the eaſe Deliverance. 

770» He Ciry}t allize Fenice Glaſs is reported to be a mixture, in equal por. 
Solirary, rions, of Stowes brought from Pavia, by the River Ticiaum, and the| 
rouchung the \| Afpes of a Weed called by the Arabs, Kall, which is gathered in a Deſart 

-— "Y between Alexandria and Roſetta; and is by the Egyptians uſed firlt for Fuel, 
and then they cruſh the 4ſbes into lumps like a Stoze, and fo ſell them to the 


Venetians tor their Glaſs-works.. - 


| 770. JT is ſtrange, and well to be noted » how long Carcaſſes have continued{ 
Experiments | ® y,ycorrpt, and in their former Dimenſions , as appeareth in the Atmmies 
PR | of Fggpt, having laſted, as is conceived (ſome of them) three thouſand 


\prohibirion of | years. Itis true, they find means to draw forth the Brains, and to take| 
——— | forth the Fatrails, which are the parks __ to corrupt, But that is no- 
Conſervation of | thing to the wender z for weſce what a. loft and corruptible ſubſtance the 
Bodies, Fleſs bf all the other parts ofthe Body is. But it ſhould ſeem, that accord- 
ing to Ourobſervation and axiom, in our hundredth Experiment. Putrt- 
faFion, which we conceive to be ſo yatiral a Period of Bodies, is but an 
accident, and that Matter maketh not that haſte: to Corrxption that is cot 
ceived; and therefore Bodies in ſhining Amber, in Sick ſtluer, Wn 
.» \Balms, (whereof we now ſpeak) in Wax, in Honey, in Gums, and (it may 
--| bez itt Conſervatories ot Snow, Kc, are preſerved very, long. It need 
\* '1not go for repetition, if we reſume again that which we ſaid in the afore- 
| \faid Experiment concerning Azzibilation: namely, Thatif you provide 
| againſt three cauſes of Putrefa@Fron, Bodies will not corrupt, The firſt'is 
| that the Air be'excluded ; for that undermineth the 2ody, and confpireth 
with the Spirit of the Body to diflolve rt. The ſecond is, that the Body adja* 
cexrtand ambiett be not Commaterial, but mcerly Heterogeneal towards 
the Body that is to be preſerved; for if nothing can be received by the 
one, nothing can iflue fromthe other ; ſuch are @xick ſilver and White Am 
ber to Herbs and Flies, and fach Bodies, The third is , that the Body to be 
preſerved,be not of that grof;that it may corrupt within it ſelf, altl.ongh no 
part of it iſſue into the Body adjacent » and therefore it mult be rather thin 
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andſmzll than of Bulk, Thereis a fourth Remedy alſo; which is, That if 
the Fody to be preſerved, be of bulk, as a Corps is, then the Body that In- 
cloſeth it muſt have a virtue to draw forth and dry the moiſtare of the ix- 
ward Body for elſe the PutrefatF10n will play within, though nothing iffue | 
torth. I remember Livy doth relate, that there were found at a time two 
Coffins of Leadin a Tomb, whereof the one contained the Body of King 
' Numa, it being ſome Four hundred years after his death; and the other, his 
; Books of Sacred Rites and Ceremonies, and the Diſcipline of the Pontiffs > 
' And that in the Coffiz that had the Body,there was nothing (at all )to be ſeen 
| but a littie Fight Cirders about the ſides + but in the Coffs that had the | 
Books, they were found asfreſh as if they had been bat newly written, being} 
written in Parchwent, and covered over with Watch-candles of Wax three 
or four fold By this it feemeth, that the Romans in Nyma's time werenot 
ſo good Embalmers asthe Egyptians were 5* which was the cauſe that” the 
, Body was utterly conſumed. Butl find in P{terchand others, thatwhen| 
| Auguſtus Ceſar viſited the Sepulchre of Alexander the Great in Alexandria, 
he tound the Body to keep his Dimenſ#22 ; but withal, that notwithſtanding | 
all the Embalming( which no doubt was of the belt.) the Body was fo tender; 
as Ceſar touching but the Ngſe of it, defaced it, Which-maketh me find it| 
very ſtrange, that the Egyptian Mummies (ſhould be reported to be as hard | 
as Stoxe-pitch: For t find no difference but one, which indeed may be 
| very material; namely, that the ancient Egyptian Mammies were ſhrowded. 
in a number of folds of Linzex , belmeared with Gzms, In manner of 
Sear-cloth; which it doth not appear, was practiſed upon the Body of 


Alexander. 


- 


0 | | 2 L 0088 772. . 

Ear the Caſtle of Catie, and by the We#s of Aſſar, m the Land of fl expernre 
#44, a great part of the way, you'would think the Sea were near nar" PO 

hand. though it.be a good diſtance off: And it is nothing, but the ſhining Of | abundance of 


the Nitre upon the Sea:ſands s ſuch abuntlance of Nitre the Shores there do . on | 
put torth, F | | | | 


5 


He Dead-Sea, which vomiteth up Bitwaen , is of that Craſſitude”, as ne 
| Living Bodies, bound hand and foot,and caſt into it,have been born 32ary, | 
: up and not ſunk : Which ſheweth, that all ſxking into Water, is but an over- [Bodies that are 

weight of the Body put into the Water , 1n relpe&t of the Water 3 fo that MW"? by | 
you may make Water ſo ſtrong and heavy of @xickſilver, (perhaps)or the 4s 
| like, as may bear up tron; of which I ſceno ule, but Impoſture. 'We &e 
| alſo, that all Atetals, except Gold;, for the ſame reaſon ſwim upon 
Snick-ſilver. F s Co CT Te 


| I! 1s reported, that at the Foot of a Hil/ near the Mare mortunm, there 84 Ex = 
F | 


| Black Stone (whereof Pilgrims make Fires)which burneth like a Coal and Sovcarys 
\diminifheth not, but only waxeth brighter and whiter, © That it ſhould do ee Fl: 
fo, is not ftrange ; for we ſee Trow ted hot burneth and 'conſumerh 'not.:ſemerb fitle or 
' But the ſtrangeneſs is; that it ſhould continue any time'fo; for Tron,” as notbiag, 
\ ſoon asit is out of the Fire, deadeth'ſtraight-ways, Certainly, it were a) 
' thing of great uſc and profit, if you could fnd oat Fuel that waukd burn | 
hat, and yet laſt long : Neither am 1 altogether incredulous; but there | 
| may be ſuch Candles as (they ſay ) aremade 'of Salatranders Wool, being a | 
kind of Myxer! which whitcneth alſo in the barning, and conſumeth not. 
*y Queſtion is this, Flawe mult be made of ſomewhatz 'and commenly it' 
is 
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| Solirary, 
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| Experiment 

( Solitary, 
\Peconomical 
'rouching cheap 


Fewel, 


[ 


| 
+ 
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Experiment 
Solirary, 

touching the 
Gathering of 


| Wind for 


Freſhneſs. 


777. 
Experiment 
Solirary, 


rouching the 


Tials of  4ivs, 


Gy 


rouching 
Encreafing of 
Milk in 

Milk Beafts. 


#4 © 


779. 
Experiment 
Solirary, 
touching © 
Sand of the 
Nature of 
Glaſs, 


So 
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is made- of ſome tagible Body which hath weight 3 but it is not impofllble,! 
perhaps, that it ſbou}d'be made of Spirit or Vapor ina Body, (which Spirit \ 
or Yapor hath nv weight.) ſuchas is the matter of 1g-s fatuws. But then you ! 
will ſay,that that Yapor alſo can Jaſt-butia ſhort time. To that it may be an. 
ſwered, That by the help of 0y/ and /Vax, and other Candle-ſtuffy the flame! 
may continue, and the wick not burn, | | 


| 


'Ea coal \alt longer than Cha;-coals and Char-coal of Roots, being coaled 
g Tato great pieces, laſt longer than ordinary Char-coal. Tarf, 2nd Peat, 
ang. Com: ſheards are cheap Fewels, and laſt long. Small-coal or Briar-coal| 
poured npont þ;r coal make them laſt longer. Sedge is a cheap Fewe/to brew 
or Bake with, the xather, becauſe it is good for nothing cjſe. Tryal would 
be wade of ſome mixture of Sea-coal with Earth, or Chalk, for if that 
mixture.be, as the Sea-coal-men uſe it privily , to make the Bulk of the 
Cog} greater, it 1s decelt 3 but if it be uſed purpolely, and.be made known, 


It is ſaying. 


1: is at this day in uſe in Gaze, to couch Pot-ſherds or Veſſels of Earth in 
- their Walls, to gather the YVind from the top, and topals it down in 
Spauts.into Rooms. lt is a device tor freſhneſs in.great Heats. And it is ſaid, 
there are fome Rooms in Italy and Spain for freſhneſs, and gathering the 
VVirds and Air in the Heats of Summer ; but they be but Pennings of the 


W;nds,and inlarging them again,and making them reverberate,and go round 


| 


in Circles,” rathex than this device of Spots in the VVall, 


Here would be uſed much diligence in the choice of ſome Bo4jes and 

| Places(as it, were) for the talting of. At, to diſcover the wholſomengſi' 
ox nuwholeſommeſs,;as well of Seaſons , as of the Seats of Dwellings, It is 
f certain, that there be ſome Hoxſes wherein Corfitures and Pies , will gather 


Mould mare than in others; and] am perſwaded, that a pzece . of raw Fleſh 


or Fiſh, will ſooner corrupt in ſome Airs than in others. They be noble 
Experiments that can make this diſcovery 3 for they ſerve for a Natura} 
Divination of Seaſons, better than.the Aitromomers can by their Figures , 
and again, they teach #e# where. to chuſe their dwelling tor their beuer 


heal 


—Here isa kind of Store abuut Bethlehem which they grind to powder, 
| | -. and pat into W ater, whereot Cattel drink, which makeththem give 
more M45lh, Sarely, there would be ſome better Tryals made of Mixtures 
of Water in Perds for Cattel,to make them more Mzlch, or to fatter them, 
or to keep them from Murrain, | It may be, Chalk and Nitre are of the: 


be(h, 213; 16901 
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T is reporrted;fhat inthe, Volley near! the Mountain Carmel it Fudea,' 
|| there 1s.2 Seud whighotall other, .bath-wolſt affinity with GlaF, inſo-\ 
much,as,othet; Mracrehs; laid in ithlure to a gloſſie ſubſtance without the fire ; 
and again, Glafgus. jato it, turheth, into.'the Mother-ſand. The thing is 
very-{trapge, Hit be true 3 anditis-likelicit to be cauſed by ſome natural 
Furnace Of Heat tathe Earth, and.yet they do not ſpeak of any Eruption of| 
Flamer.' It were god tatry in Glaf-works, whether the crude-Materials of 
'Glaſemingled with Glaſ already made and re-moulten, donot facilitate the) 
wekjog of Glaſs, with 1tls beat. | 
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780, 


| | N the Sea upon the Sonth-Weſt of Sicily, much Coral is founde It is a Sub- Experiment 
oltary, 


{er it is ſoft, and Greez of Colour; but being brought into the Air, it be | Grow'h of 
cometh hard, and ſhining red, as we fee, It is ſaid allo to have a white | © 
Berry, but we find it not brought over with the Coral: Belike ir is caſt away 

,as nothing worth. Inquire better of it, for the diſcovery of the Natare of 


'the Plant. | vr 
} . 


Experiment 


He Manna of Calabria isthe beſt, and in moſt plenty, They gather $9jeary, 

it from the Leaf ofthe Alslberry-trees but not of ſuch Mylberry trees touching the 
as grow in the Yaleys: and Marne talleth upon the Leaves by night, as 0- — 
ther Dews do, It ſhould ſeem,that before thoſe Dews come upon Trees inthe 

Valleys, they diſlipate and cannot hold out, It (hould ſeem alſo, the Agul-; 
berry-leaf, it ſelf hath coagulating virtue, which inſpiſlateth the Dew, 

for that it is not ſound upon other Trees, : And we ſee by the 8i/k-worm, 

which feedeth upon that Leaf, what a dainty ſmooth Jayce it hath; and the 

Leaves alſo (eſpecially of the Black Mulberry) are ſomewhat briltly, which 

may help to preſerve the Dew. Certainly, it were not amiſs to obſerve a 


| 


for it may be, many Dews fall that ſpend before they come to the Valleys. 

AndI ſuppoſe, that he that would gather the beſt 242y Dew for Medicine, | 

(hould gather it trom the Hils. 

T is (aid, they have a manner to prepare their Greek Wines, to keep them! — = . 
"2, . 6 enr 

from Fuming and Inebriating, by adding ſome Sulphur or Alome ; where- | golirary, 

of the one is Un@noxs, 3nd the other 1s Aſtringent. And certain It 1s, that |*9uching the 


Corrething of 


thoſe two Natures do beſt repreſs Fumes. This Experiment would be tranſ.| y;,.. 
ferred unto other Wine and Strong-Beer, by putting in ſome like Snbſlances 


while they work > which may make them both to Fame leſs, and to inflame | 
ſets. 


{ & marine Plant, it hath no leaves, It brancheth onely when it is under Wa- |guching the | 


little better the Dews that fail upon Trees or Herbs growing on Mountains; | 
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| | 784. 
|Þ is conceived by ſome, (not improbably) that the reaſon why #7/4- 2 


| netnal 3 . - : |Solicary, 
fires (whereof the principal ingredient is B;ztymen) do not quench with | achivg 


Water is, for that the firſt concretion of Bitumen, is a mixture of a flery and | xgarerials of 


watry ſubſtance 3 (o it is not Sulphur. This appeareth, tor that in the place Wildfire. 
near Pxteoli, which they call the Court of Yulcaw, you ſhall hear under.the' | 
Earth a horrible thundring of Fire and Water contiicting together ;. and | 
there break forth alſo Sprouts of boiling Water. Now that Place yield- | 
eth great Owantities of Bitumen > whereas #tna, and Veſuvims, and the. like, 
which confift upon S»lphar, ſhoot forth Swoak, and Aſbes, and Pumrice, | 
but no Water, It is reported alſo, that Bitumen mingled with Lime, and put | 

under Water, will make, as it were, an artificial Rock, the ſubſtance ward | 
eth ſo hard. # \ | 


Here is a Cement compounded of Flower, #hites of Eggs, and Stone)... L. bs 


powdred, that becometh hard ' as Marble, wherewith P:ſcina Mirabilis)Sojirary, 

near Cu#24, is ſaid to have the Walls plaiſtered,” And it is certain, and tried, rouching 

that the Powder of Load+ſtone and Flint, by the addition of Whites of Eggs (ing as ada 
| 


and Gum-dragon, made into Paſte, will in a few days harden to the hardaels' ararble. 
of a Store. : 


It 
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785. I: hath been noted by the Ancievts, that in full or impure Podies, Vicers)' 


Experiment | or hurts inthe Legs arc hard to care, and in the Head more ealie, hy 
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fcking cauſe is, tor that Ulcers or Hurts in the Legs require Deſtccation, which by 
Fndgemem of|the definiion of Humors to the lower parts, is higdred, whereas Hurts and} 
| - ; cer Ofcers inthe Head require it not z but, contrariwiſe, Dryneſs maketh them! 
\ard Hurrs. |MOTe apt to Confolidate. And in Modern obſervation, the like difference; 
hath been found between French-men and Engliſhmen; whereofthe ones 
conſtitution is more dry, and the others more z20iſt : And therefore a Hurt! 


-t the Head is harder to cure ina French-xzan, and of the Leg in an Emngliſh- 
| tan. 


| 785. | T hath been noted by the Ancients,that Southern-VVinds blowing mach 
Exper _ | without Rain, docaulſs a Fevoroys diſpoſition of the Tear \ but with Rain, 
rouching rhe |aot. The canfe is, for that Soytherr YVinds do of themſelves qualitic the 
\Healtbfulneſs | 4ir to be apt to eduſe Feners; but when Showers are joyned,thcy do refriges 
Tanſoaf _ ratein part, and check the ſoultry Heat of the Southern-VVind. Therefore} 


Smthern |this holdeth not tn the Sea-coaſts, becauſe the vapor of the Sea withour ſbow | 
| ng, a do refreſh. | 
i® 2M T; hath been noted by the Ancients, that YVounds which'are made with 
Solirary, |R,8raf, heal more eafily then Wounds made with Iron. The cauſe is, fo1 
EEO that Braſrbath in it ſelf a Sanative virtue, and ſo inthe very inſtant helpeth 
| {{omewhart ., but Trop is Corroſive, and not Sanative. And therefore it were| 
(good that the Inſtruments which ate uſed by Chirargions about Wonnd; 
were rather of graſs then Iror. 
LORE: N the told Countries, when Mens Noſes and Ears are mortihied, and (as 
Solirary, {Kit were) Gangrened with cold, if they come to a Fire, they rot off pre- 
i fant!y. The +.a»ſe is, for that the few Spirits that remain in thole parts are 
1{y Cold. ſuddenly deawntorth, and ſo Putrefa&zon is made compleat. But Sow put 
upon them helpeth, for that it preferveth thoſe Spirits that remain til] they 
can revive and beſides, Szow hath in it a ſecret warmth; as the 21onk 
proved out of the Text, ©ui dat Nivem ſicut Lanam, Gelu ſicnt Cineres ſpargit, 
| whereby he did infer, that Syow did warm like Wool, and Froſt did tret like 
Aſhes. Warm W ater alſo doth good, becauſe by little and littleat openeth] 
the'pores, without any ſudden working upon the Spirits. T his Experiment 
| may be transferred unto the cure of Gargrencs, either coming of themlelvs 
or induced by too much applying of Opiates 3 wherein you muſt beware) 
'of dry heat, and reſort to things that are Refrigerant, withan jnward war mth 
land virtze of Cheriſhing. 
729. ' TEighiron and Agua fortis ſeverally,then diſſolve theIroz inthe Aqua- 
_- -———_ fortis,and weigh the Diſſolution;and you ſhall find it to bear as good | 


[rouchirg |weight as the Badjes diddeverally, notwithffanding a good deal of.waite by 

Weight, athick vapor that iſſaeth during the workings which iheweth, that the open 
ing of a Body doth increaſe the weight. This was tryed once or twice, but 
[ know not whether there were any Error in the tryal. 


4 no | 
Solteary. ” Ake of Aquazfortis two Onnces,of Quick:filver woDrachms,(tor that 
touching the | charge the 4qua-fortis will bear) the Dſſolution will not bear a Flint 


- — as. big as a Nutmegz jet (no doubt) the increaſing of the weight of 


W ater! 
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Water will increaſe his power ot bearing 3 as we ſee Broyn , when It 1s ſalt | 
enough, will bear an Egg. And I remember well a Phyſtian, thatuled to | 
[giveſome Mineral Baths for the Goxt, &&c. And the Body when it was put 
into the Bath,could not get down o ealily as in ordinary W#ater,But it ſeem- | 
th, the weight of the Quick felver, more than the weight of a Stores doth! 
{not compenſe the weight of a Stoze,more than the werght of the Aqua-fortis.. 


| | ELL 
Et therebe a Body of unegual weight, (as of Wood and Lead,or Bone and REL 
Lead) it you throw it from you with the light end forward, it will touching the 
turn, aud the weightier exd will recover to be forwards, unleſs the Body be en pb 
'over-long. The cauſe is, for that the more Dexſe Body hath a more violent oprogyers 
preſſure of the parts from the firſt 3z-palſion , which 1s the cauſe (though 
herctofore not found out, as hath been often ſaid) of all Violent Motions < 
And whenthe binder part moveth ſwifter (tor that it leſs endureth preſſure, 
of parts) thauthe forward part.can make way for it,it mult needs be that the; 
Body turnover > for (turned ) it can morecalily draw forward the lighter 
part. Galilews noteth it well, That ifan oper Trough, wherein Water is, be 
drivca faſter than the Water can follow, the Water gathereth upon an heap 
towards the binder end,where the motion began z which he ſuppolſeth(hold- 
ing confidently the motion of the Earth) to be the cauſe of the Ebbing and. | 
' Flowing of the Ocean, becauſe the Earth over-runneth the 7Yater. Which | 
theory though it be falſe, yer the firſt Experiment is true 3. as for the inequa- , 
;[ity of the preſſure of parts, it appeareth maniteltly in this, T hat if you take! 
'a body of Stone Or Iron, and another of Wood, of the. ſame magnitude and | 
|bape, and throw them with equal force, you: cannot poflibly throw the! 
Voodo far asthe Stoxe Or Tron. | 4 
4 | EL | 792, 
| T ts certain (as it hath been formerly in part touched) that YVater may be Drpeimnn | 
'3 the Atedinm of Sornds, It you daſh a Store againſt a Stoxe in the bottors —_ 
ot the /r ater, it maketh a Sownd ; ſo a long Pole itruck upon Gravel, in the Water, rbat is 
'botiom ofthe Vater, maketh a Sound. Nay, if you ſhould think that the ©, /<#%: | 
| 
| 


EC” oo. —_— he. 


Sound cometh up by the Pole, and not by the YYater, you hall find that an — of 


(Anchor let Gown by a Rope maketh a Sound; and yet the Rope is no ſolid. 
| Body, whereby the Soxnd can afcend, | | 


- 
, 
. 


| | | | .793. | 
| A Llobjeds ofthe Sexſes which are very offenſive, do caulc-the Spirits to por ann | 


[ retire , and upon their flight, theparts are (in ſome degree) deftitute, 'of the Flight. | 
aud fo there is. tedticed in them a trepzdation and horror, For Sounds, we Y the Spirits | 
{ce, that the grating of a Saw, or any very harſh noiſe, will {ct the Teeth on + rooagy | 
cCge, and make al} the Body ſhiver. For Taſtes, wee, that inthe taking of 

ia Potion, Or Pills, the Head and the Neck ſhake, For odzows ſmells, the like | 
ctica tolloweth, which is leſs perccived, becauſe there is a remedy-at hand, 

by ſtopping of the Noſe, Lut in Horſes that:can uſe no ſuch help, we ſee the | 


ſmel of a Carrion, e(pecially ofa dead Horſe, maketh them fly away,and take 
{on almoſt,as if they were mad, For Feeling, if you come Gut of the S#z ſud-. 

\denly into a ſbade,there followeth a chilneſor ſhivering'in all the Body. And, \ 
even in Szght, which hath (in cfic&t) no odioxs obje&, coming into ſudden | 


dark 6, induceth an o, er to fbiver, | 


"ww , A . - —a— 794» | 

Þ Here is in the City of Ticinum in Ttaly, a Church that hath Windows Experiment 
. © Only from aboves it is in Lengthan hundred Feet, in Breagth twenty S2192rys 
Fect. ard 1 "1 ar tif havi tb. oh id ., touching the . 
ect, and 2n Hoigtt near hitty, having a Door in the midit, It reporteth, ;Super- Refexi-! 
the of Ecchoes. | 
| —— 
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the voice twelve or thirtcen times, If you (tand by the cloſe End-wall over 
| againſt the Door, the Eccho fadeth and dieth by little and little,as the Eccho 
| | at Port-Charenton doth, and the voice ſoundeth,as if it came ftiom above the 
| | Door ; and if you ſtand at the lower end, or on either fide of the Door , the 
| Ecchoholdeth » but if you ltand in the Door,or in the widft jult over againlt 
| 

| 


the Dovr, not, Note, that all Ecchoes ſound better againſt old #a//s than| 
| new, becauſe they are more dry and hollow. 

wane 1 \Hoſeefe&s, which are wrought by the percyſſion of the Sexſe, and by 
_ things in Fad, are produced likewiſe in ſome degree by the Imagz- 
Gees of Imagi- nation : Therefore if a man ſee another eat ſowre or acide thivgs, which let |, 
nation. mi” . |the Teeth on edge, this object tainteth the Imagination 3 10 that he that ſeeth 
=" iy | the thing done by another, hath his own Teeth alſo fet on edge. So if a man) 
| ſce another turn ſwiftly and long, or if he look upon Wheels that turn,him-{F | 
| ſelf waxeth Tzrn fick. So if a man be upon a highplace, without Rails, or 
200d hold, except he be uſed to it, he 1s ready to fall ; for :magining a fall, 
1t putteth his ſprits into the very a&ion of afall, So many upon the ſeeing 
of others Bleed, or Strangled, or Tortured, themiclves are ready to faint, 


asif they bled, or were in ſtrife« 


6. : | 
Ed Ake a $to:k-Gillifiower, and tye it gently upon a ſtick, and put them 
nes | both into a 8toop-glafi full of ©nick:folver , ſo that the Flower be| 
as of, covered; then lay a little weight upon the top of the &/aff, that may keep 
Boties, jthe ſtick down > and look upon them after four or five days, and you ſha! 
| find the Flower freſh, and the 8talk harder ana leſs flexible than it was. 
| \If you compare it with another Flower, gathered at the ſame time, it will | 
(be the more manifeſt. This ſheweth, that Bodzes do preſerve excellently in 
| | £xick-ſilver; and not preſerve only, but by the co/dreſs ofthe @nick-ſilver, 
| | indurate. For the freſhneſs of the F lower may be meerly Conſervation, 
| (which is the more to be obſerved, becauſe the £»ick-filver prefieth the 
E ' Flower), tut the ſtifmeſs of the Stalk cannot be without Indiration from the 
| , cold (asit [eemeth) of the @wick:ſelver, 
Ef 2-4 T is reporteth by ſome of the Ancients, That in Cypras there is a kindof 
Solicary, Iron,that being cut into /ittle piecesand put into the ground,it it be well 


ing the . : ic 1 
rouchinp i® | watered, will encreaſe intogreeter pieces. This is certain, and known of old, 


Multiplying of | that Lead will multiply and encreaſe; as hath been ſeen in old Statues of 

Metals. Stone, which have been put in Cellars, the Feet of them being bound with 

| | Leaden-bands 3 where (after a time) there appeared,that the-Lead did (well, 
pr, as it hanged upon the Store like Warts. 

FER ond J Call drowning of Metals, when that the baſer Metal 1s ſo incorporate 

Solicary, with the mote rich, as it can by no mcans be ſeparated again 3 which is a 


[Dewat _ | kind of Yerſto., though falſe 5 as if Silver ſhould be infeparably incorpo. 


the more Baſe | rated with Gold, os Copper and Lead with Silver, 1 he Ancient FleFrumbiad 
omg Barns In it a fifth of Silver to the Gold, aud made a Compound Metal, as fit for 
| '{moſt uſes as Gold, and more reſplendent, and more qualthed in ſome other 
' properties 3 but then that was eahly ſeparated, This to do privily, or 
to make the Componrd pals for the rich Metal Iimple, is an adulteration 
| or counterfeiting; but it it be done avowedly and without diſguiling, it 
;may bea great ſaving of the richer Metal. I remember to have heard of 
a man $kiltul 1n 44ctals, that a tifteenth part of Silver incorporate with 


Gold\ 
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'56june or ſcarcein Spirit. So that the fixing of it is not want of Spirit tofiy 
' out, but the -qual ſpreading of the Tangible parts, and the cloſe coacervation 
| of them 3 whereby they have the leſs appetite, and no means (at all)to iſſue 


FNV01d is the, onely Subſtance which hath nothing in it Yoletile, and yet | 
nelteth without much difficulty. The Melting ſheweth, that ic is not | 


: forth. It were good therefore to try whether Glaſs Re-moulten, doloſe any | 


'weight;for the parts in i are evenly ſpread,but they are nGt ſocloſe as in 
| Gold; as we ſce by the eafte admiſſion Light, Heat,and cold and by the ſwal- 


rit, ſo as there is nothing to fly outs as we ſee in the Stuff, whereotCoppels 
are made, which they put into Fxrnaces, upon which Fire worketh not. .So 
that there are three cauſes of Fixations Even ſpreading both of the 
Spirits and Tangible parts ; the Cloſeneſs of the Tangible parts ; and the Je- 


be joyned with a Nature Liquefiable, the Jalt nor. 
I" is a profound Contemplation in Natwre, to conſider of the Emptineſs (as 

we may call it) or InſatisfafFion of ſeveral Bodies,and of their appetite to 
take in others. Air taketh in Lights and Seunds,and Smells,and YVapors: And 
it is moſt manifeſt, that it doth it with a kind of Thirſt,as not ſatisfied with 
his own former Conlittence ; for elſe it would never receive them in ſo ſud- 
denly and eafily. Water and all Liquors do haſtily receive dry and more Ter- 
reftrial Bo dies proportionable3 and dry Bodies, on the other ſide, drink in 


Earthy and Watry Subſtance, one is a Glue to another. Parchments, Skins, 
Cloth &c. drink in Liquors 3 though themſelves be entire Bodies, and not 
comminuted, as Sand and Aſbes, nor apparently porous. Metel; themſelves 
do receive in readily Strong waters, and Stfong waters likewiſe do readily 
pierce into Metals and Stonerand that Strong waters will touch upon Gold, 


the weight to be the cloſeſt and moſt ſolid Body,doth greedily'drink in Quic 

filver.And it ſcemeth,that this Reception of other Bodies 1s not violent; tor it 
is {many times Jreciprocal,and as it were, with conſent. Ofthe ceaſe of this, 
and to what Axiom it may be referred, conſider attentively for as for the 
pretty aſſertion, that Matter is like a Common Strumpet that deſireth all 


take in any other t'ody but either to overcome, turn another Body in it ſelf, 
[ by vidtory, or it (clt to die and go Out, 


|efs of the weight. There be other Bodies fixed, which have little,or no S$pzs | 


Waters and Liquors: So that (as it was well ſaid of one of the Ancients,of 
that will not touch upon Sitver,and & converſo. And Gold, which ſcemeth w 


Forms, it is but a Wondring Motion, Oncly Flame doth not content it ſeltto 
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ogT is certain, That all Bodies whatſoever, though they 
P have no Serxſe, yet they have Perception: For when | 
one Body is applicd to another, there 1s a kind of Ele;- | 


on , to embrace that which is agreeable, and to exclude 
I or expel that which is ingrate: And whether the zody 
be alterant or altered, evermore a Perception precedeth 
Operation Afor clic all Bodies wonld be alike one to a- 
| * nother. And ſometimes this Perception in ſome kind 
of Bodies is far more ſubtil then the Sexſe;{o that the Senſe 1s but adull thing 
in compariſon of it, Weſeea Weather glaſs will find the leaſt difterence of 
the Weather in Heat or Cold, when Men find it not. And this Perception 
alſo is ſometimes at diſtance, as well as upon the touch; as when the Load | 
ſtone draweth Iron, or F lame fireth Naphtha of Babylon,a great diſtance off. 
[t 1s therefore a ſubje& of a very Noble Enquiry to enquire of the more ſubtil 
Perceptions ; for it is another Key to open Natare, as well as the Serſe, and 
ſomerimes better: And beſides, it 1s a principal rears of Natural Divination; ) 
for that, which in theſe Perceptions appeareth early, in the great effeFs | 
cometh long after. It is true alſo, that it ſerveth to diſcover that which is | 
hid, as well as to foretelthat which isto come, as it is in many ſubtil Trials : | 
As to try whether Seeds be 0d or new, the Sexſe cannot inform ; but if you 
boil them in Water, the new Seeds will fprout fooner. And fo of Water, 
the taſte will not diſcover the belt Water 3 but the ſpeedy conſuming of it, 
and many other mears,which we have heretofore ſet down, will diſcover it, 
So inall P hyſognomy, the Lineaments of the Body will difcover thoſe Natural 
Inclinations of the And, which Diſſimilation will coneeal, or Diſcipline 
will ſuppreG, We ſhall therefore now handle onely thoſe two Perceptions | 
which pertain to Natural Di-ination and Diſcovery, leaving the handling of | 
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Percition in aber things to be diſpoſed el(ewhere, Now it is true, that Di- 
vination is attained by other weavs > asH you know the cauſes, if you know 
the Concomitant, you may judge of the effed to follow 3 and the lixe may 
bs (1d of Diſcovery. But we tye ourfelves here to that Dir ination and 
Diſcovery chiefly, which is cauſed by an early or ſubtil Perception. 
' The aptneſs or propenſion of Air or Water to corrupt or putrefie, (no 
COubt) is ro be found before it break forth into manifelt Efe@s of Diſeaſes, 
FLaftings,or the like. We will therefore ſet down ſome Prognoſticks of Peſti- 
lential and unwoolſome years. 
| 

The 1i»d bowing much from the Sorth without Riv, and Forms,in 
the Oak: Apple, have been ſpoken of before. Alſo the plenty of Frogs, 
Grafheppers, Flies,and the ke Creatures bred of Putrefa@or, doth portend 
'Pelt ilential years. 

Great and early Heats in th> Sprize, (and namely in My \ without 
Winds, portchl the ſame. And generally fo do years with little Wizd or 
Thunder. ts F 


[Drove hts. 


| Thie leſſer Infe& ions of the Small. Pox, Purp'e Feavers, Agnes in the Sum: 
er precedent, and hovering, all Wizzter, do portend a great Peſtilence | 
1 the Summer tollowing ; For PutrefaFion doth not rifcto its height at 
ONCE, 
It were gnod to lay a piece of raw Fleſh or Fiſh in the oper Airs! 
and if it putrefie quickly, 1t is a ſigr of a diſfoſetion in the ir to Pu 
trefadion. Andbecanſc you cannot be informed, whether the RO 
on be quick or late, except you compare this Experiment with the 
like Experiment in another year; It were not amiſs in the ſame gear,| 
and at the ſame time, to lav one prece of Fleſh or Fiſh jn the open Air, 
and another of the ſame kind and bigneſs within doors; For I judge, 
chat if a gencral 4ſþoſition bein the Azy to putrefhie, the Fleſh, or in Fiſh 
will {ſooner putretie abroad, where the more 47r hath power, then the 
Hoyſe, where it hath Jeſs, being many ways corrected, And this Experi- 
ment would be made about the Exd of Afarch; for that ſeaſon is likelt to 
diſcover what the inter hath done, and what the Summer following will 
jdo upon- the Air, And becaule the Air (nodoubt) receiveth great tin@ure 
"_ Infuſion trom the Earth , it were good to try tha expoſing of Fleſb| 
Or 
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| or Fiſh both upon a Stake of Wood, ſome height above the Earth, and upon; 
the flat of the Earth. 

ake 3/a5-Dew, and ſee whether it putrefie quickly , or no; for that} 
likewiſe may diſcloſe the quality of the Air, and vapor of the Earth, more 
or leſs corrupted, | 

A dry March, and a dry May, portend a wholſom Summer, if there be a | 

"ng -_ between ; but otherwiſe it is a ſig of a —_ year. 
As the diſcovery of the diſpoſition of the Air is good for the Prognoiticke | 
of wholſom and unwholſom years; ſoit is ot much more uſe for the cboice of| 
places to dwell in ; at the lealt for Lodges and Retiring-places for Health (for| 
Manſion Houſes reſpeQ proviſtons as well as health) wherein the Experiments 
above-mentioned may ſerve. 

But for the choice of Places or Seats, it is good to maketryal, not only 
of aptrefs of Air to eorrupt, but alſo of the woiſture and dryneſs of the Arr, 
and the temper of it in heat or cold; for that may concern health diverlly. 
We ſee that there be ſome Houſes wherein Sweet meats wi'l relent,and Baked 
Meats will mould, more than 1n others3 and Wainſcots will alſo ſweat more, 
ſo that they will almoſt run with Water : All which (no doubt) are cauſed | 
chiefly by the moiſtneff of the Air in thoſe Seats. But becauſe it is better to| 
know it before a Mar buildeth his Houſe, than to find it after, take the Ex- 
periments following, | | 
Lay Wool, or a Sponge,or Bread inthe place you would try, comparing it 
with ſome other places, and {ee whether it doth not moiſten, and make the 
Wool or Sponge .&c. more ponderous than the other : And if it do,you thay 
judge of that place, as ſituate in a grof and woiſt Air, 
| kecauſe it is certain that in ſome places,cither by the Nature of the Earth, 
or by the ftnation of Woods and Hillsthe Air is more unequal than in others; | 


- 


and inequality of Air is ever an enemy to bealth : It were. good to take 


bours of one day in ſeveral places where no ſhade is, nor encloſures; and to | 
mark,when you ſet them, how far the #ater cometh ; and tocompare them, 
when you come again, how the Fater ſtandeth then. And, if vou find them | 
«xequal, you may beſure, that the place, where the Water is lowelt, is in the | 
warmer Air, and the other in the Colder, And the greater the zneqiality | 
be of the aſcent or deſcent of the Water, the greater 1s the inequality of the | 
temper ofthe Air, | 
he Predi&ions likewile of cold and long VVinters , and hot and dry Sum- | 
wers, are good to be known, as well for the diſcovery ofthe cauſes. as for 
divers Proviſions. That of Plenty of Haws, and Heps, and Bryar-Berries,hath 
been ſpoken of before. If Wainſcot or Stone, that have uſed to ſweat,be more | 
dry in the beginning of Wirter, or the drops of the Eaves of Houſes come | 
more {lowly down than they uſezit poitenderk a hard and frofty Winter, The | 
cauſe is, for that it ſheweth an inclination of the Air to dry Weather, which 
in inter is ever joyned with Frofs. | 

Generally a #20i(# and cool Summer, portendeth a hard YVinter. The caule | 
is, for that the qgpors of the Earth are not diſſipated in the Summer by the | 
Sun; and ſo they rebound upon the Winter. | | 

A hot and dry Suzrmer and Autnmmn, and eſpecially if the heat and drought 
extend far into September , portendeth an open beginning of Winter, and 
colds to ſucceed toward the latter part of the inter, and the beginning of 
the Spring. For till then the former heat and drowght bear the ſway, andthe 
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two Weather-glaſſes, matchesin all things, and to ſet them for the ſame 


vapors are not ſufficiently multiplied. | 
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| 815. An open and warm VVinter portendeth a hot and dry Summer : For the 
Vepors diſperſe into the YVinter ſhowers whereas Cold and Froſt keep 
| | eth them in, and tranſporteth them into the late Spring and Summer tol-| 
lowing. | 
| 816. Zirds that nſe to change Conntreys at certain Seaſors,if they come earlier, 
| do ſhew the temperature of YYeather, according to that Countrey whence 
they came: As the YFinter-Birds, (namely, YYoodcocks, Feldefares, &c.) 
if they come earlier, and out of the Northern Conrtreys, with us ſhew cold 
VVinters. Andit itbe inthe ſame Conntrey, then they ſhew a texrperature 
of Seaſon, like unto that Seaſor in which they come3 as Swallows, Bats,| 
Cds &c, that come towards Sammer, if they come early, ſhew a hot| 
Suremer tO follow. | 
| 317, The Progzoſticks more immediate of Weather to follow ſoon after, are; 
| more certain than thoſe of Seaſons : The Reſonnding of the Sea upon the ; 
_ Sbore, and the Myrmur of Winds inthe Woods, without apparent Wind, 
$ [hew Wing to follow, For ſuch Wizds, breathing chicfly out of the Eartb, 
\ are not at the firſt perceived, except they be pent by Water or Wood. And 
=. therefore a Murmur out of Caves likewiſe portendeth as much, 
218. The Upper Regions of the Air, perceive the ColleFion of the matter of 
Tempeſt and Winds before the Air here below. And therefore the obſcuring 
of the ſmaller Stars, isa lign of Tempeſts following, And of this kind you 
{hall tind a number of 3»ſtances in our Inquiſition de Ventis. h 
Great Mountains have a Perception Of the diſpoſition of the Air to Tempeſt, 
ſooner than the Yalleys or Plains below. And therefore they ſay in W ales, 
| When certain Hills have their Night-caps on,they mean miſchief. The cauſe 
is,for that Tempeſts,which are for the moſt part bred above in the Middle Ke 
gion, (as they call it) are ſooneſt perceived to colleQt in the places next it. 
820. The A4ir.and Fire have ſubtil Perceptions of Wind rifing, before Mex find 
it, Weſce the the trembling of a Candle will diſcover a Wind, that other- 
wiſe we do not feel;& the Flexions burning of Flames doth ſhew the Air be- 
| ginneth to be unquiet ; and ſo do Coels __— by caſting off the aſhes more 
| than they uſe. T he cauſe is, for that no Wz2il at the firſt, till ithath ftruck 
and driven the Air, 1s apparent to the Sexſe;but fame is caſter to move than 
Air. And tor the Aſhes,it is no marvel thoughWird unperceived ſhake them 
(off'« for we uſually try which way the Wind bloweth, by caſting up Graf 
or Chaff, or ſuch Jight things into the Azr. | 
821. | When Windexpireth from-under the Sea, as it cauſeth fome reſounding 
of the Water, (whereof we ſpake before) ſo it cauſeth ſome /:ght 20tions of 
Bubbles , and white Circles of Froth, The canſe is, for that the Wind 
cannot be perceived by the Sexſe,until there be an Erxption ofa great quan! 
| tity from under the W ater, and ſoit getteth into a Body, whereas in the firſt 
| putting up, it cometh in little portions, ; 
272, We ſpake of the 4ſbes that Coals calt off, and of Grafſand Chaff carried 
by the Wizd+ ſo any light thing that moveth, when we find no 'Wizd, 


| | ({ſheweth a Wizd at hand ; As when Feathers or Down of Thiftles fly to and 
) 'fro in the Air. | ſt, 
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; For Prognoſticks of Weather from Living Creatures, it is to be noted, 
| That creatwres that live in» the opex 4rr (ſub dio) muſt needs have a 

quicker 7-preſſion from the Air, than Mex that live moſt within dporss 
and eſpecially B:rds,who live inthe Air freeſt and clearelt, and are apteſt 


by their voice to tell tales what they find, and likewiſe by the evotion of 
their ſ{ight to expreſs the ſame, ; 
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Crows, Swallows, &c.) when they flie from the Land to the Waters, and 


is, Pleaſure that both kinds take in the avoiſtneff and denſity of the 4zr, 
and fo defire to be in motion , and upon the Wing, whither-ſoever they 
would otherwiſego : For it isno marvel, that W ater-fow! do joy molt 
in that Air, which is likeſt Waters 3 and Land Birds alſo (many of them)| 
delight in Bathing and moiſt Air, For the ſame reaſon alſo, many Birds do 
prune their Feathers, and Geeſe do gaggle, and Crows ſeem to call upon 
Tein All which is but the comfort they ſeem to receive in the releting of 
tne- Azr, 

The Herox when (he ſoarcth high, (ſo as ſometimes ſhe is ſeen to paſs 
over a Cloud) ſheweth Winds : But Kites flying aloft, ſhew fair and dry 
weather, The caſe may be, for that they both mount moſtinto the A4zr of} 
[that temper wherein they delight. And the Heroz, being a Water-fowl, 
taketh pleaſure in the A;ythat is condenſed ; and beſides, being but heavy 
of Wing, needeth the help of the grofſer Air. But the Kite aticfeth not | 
{o much the groſneps of the Air, as the coldand freſhneſs thereof 3 for being | 
aBird of Prey, and therefore hot, ſhe delighteth 1n-the fref Air, and 
(many times) flieth againſt the Wind ; as Trouts and Salmons iwim againſt 
| the ſtream, And yetit is true alſo, that all Birds find aneaſe in the depth 
of the Air, as Swimmers do ina deep Water, Andtherefore when they are 
__, they can uphold themſelves with their Wings ſpread, ſcarce moving 
them, | 


-_ Air till it groweth moiſt; and when it is dry will fly it, and ſwim 
ower, | | 

Beaſts do take comfort (generally) in a moiſt Air , and it maketh them 
eat their Aeat better; and therefore Sheep will get' up betimes in the 
morning to feed againſt Kain; and Cattle, and Deer, and Coneys will feed 
bard before Rain , and a Heifer will put up his Neſe, and ſoutf in the Azr 
againſt Rain, | 


beat the Waters with their Wings, do foreſhew Rairand Wind, The cauſe) 


Fiſhes, when they play towards the top of the Water, do commonly | 
foretel Rain, The canſe is, for that a Fifp hating the dry, will nor approach | 


The Trifoil againſt Razz, fwelleth in the Stalk, and fo ſtandeth more | 
upright; for by wet, Stalks doerett, and Leaves bow down, There is a | 
ſmall Red Flower in the Stubble Fields , which Countrey people call the 
Wincopipe 3- which, if it open in the Aforning, you may be ſure ofa fairgday 
| to follow. | : | 

Evenin Mer, Aches, and Hurts, and Corns, doengrieve either towards 
Rain, or towards m_ forthe one maketh the Hzmors more to abound, 
and the other maketh them ſharper. So weſee both extreams bring the 
nd; tt il; | 
\ Worms, Yermine, &c. do'foreſhew-(likewiſe) Raiz 3 for Earth- worms | 
will come forth, and 44oles will caſt up more, and Fleas bite more againſt 
Rain. 

Solid Bodies likewiſe foreſhew Rain: as Stones and Wainſcot when they | 
ſweat and Boxesand Pegs of Wood when they draw and wind hard; though 


the former be but from an outward cauſe, for that the Store or Wainſcot 'J 


turneth and beateth back the Ar againſt it ſelf 3 but the latter is an iyward 
welling of the Body of the VV ood it (elf, - | | 


el 
Appetite | 


| IS. 


{  —— 
| Water fowls (as Sea-Gulls, Moor-Hens, &c,) when they flock and tlie! 
together from the Sea towards the Shores 3 and contrariwiſe Lend Birds,(as| 
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AA aotte is moved chiefly by things that are co/d and dry, The cauſe is, 
tor that Cold is a kind of indigence of Nature, and calleth upon lupply, 
and fo is Pryneſſ; And therefore al} ſowre things (asVinegar, Juyce of Lem-| 
mons, Oyl of Vitriol &c.) provoke Appetite. And the Diſeaſe which 
they call Appetitzs Caninws, confilteth in the Aatter of an Acide and Glaſſy 
Phlegm in the Month of the Stomach. Appetite is alſo moved by ſowre things, 
for that ſowre things induce a contraFion in the Nerwes, placed in the Month! 
of the Stomach, which is agreat cauſe of Appetite, As for the cawſe why 
Onions, and Salt, and Pepper in Baked Meats.move Appetite, it is by Vel/i. 
cation of thoſe Neraes ; tor Motion whetteth. As for VV ormwood, Olives, 
Capers, and others of that kind, which participate of Bittermeſ;, they move 
Appetite by I So as there be four principal cax(es ot Appetite the 
Refrigeration of the Stomach joyned with ſome Dryneſs, ContraFtion, Velli- 
cation, and Abſierſion ; belides Hunger , which 1s an emptineſs; anc yet 
over«falting doth (many times) caulte the Appetzteto ceaſe » for that wart of} 


+ 


| 


Meat maketh the Stomach draw Humors, and fuch Hwezors as are light and| 
Cholerick, which quench Appetite molt, 


T hath been obſerved by the Ancients, that where a Rainbow leemeth ro 

' hang over, or to touch,there breatheth forth a ſweet ſme. The cauſe is, 
for that this happeneth but in certain matters which have in themſelves fome 
Sweetneſs, which the gentle Dew of the Rainbow doth draw forth ; and the 
like 40 ſoft Showers, for they alſo make the Ground ſweet : But none are ſo 
delicate as the Dew of the Rainbow where it falleth, It may be alſo, that the 
Water it ſe]f hath ſome Sweetneſs 3 for the Rainbow conſiſteth of a Glomera- 
tion of ſmall drops, which cannot. poflibly fall but fiom the Azy that is 
very low, and therefore may hold the very Sweetneſs of the Herbs and; 
Flowers as a Diſtilled Water : For Rainand other Dew that fa!l from high 
cannot preſerve the ſme!), being difſipated in the drawing upineither do we 
know, whether ſome Water it ſelf may not have ſome degree of Sweetnefs. 
[tis true, that we find it fenfibly in no Pool, Rzver, nor Fountain > but good| 
Earth newly turned up, hath a freſhneſs and good ſext > which W ater,it it be 
not r00 equal, (tor equal objeFs never move the Senſe ) may alſo have, Cer- 
tain it is, that Bay ſalt, which is but a kind of W ater comgealed, will ſome- 


times ſmell like V7zolets. 
@ he ſweet Smells, heat 1s requiſite to concatt the Matter, and ſome 
Moiſture to ſpread the Breath of them : For beat, we ſee that Woods 
and Spices are more odorate in the Hot Conxtreys, thanin the Cold, For Ioi- 
ſture, we ce that things too much dryed loſe their Sweetweſs , and Flowers 
growing ſmel] better ina Morning or Evening, than at Noow, Some ſweet 
ſmells are deſtroyed by approach to the Fire as Vzolets, Wall-flowers.Gilli- 
flowers, Pinks, and generally all. Flowers that have cool and delicate Spirits. 
Some continue both on the fire, and from the fire, as Roſe water, &c.Some do 


— 


ſcarce come forth, or at lealt not ſo pleaſantly, as by means of the fire, as Js- 
riper, Sweet Guzts,$c. and all ſerells.that arc encloſed in afaſt Body;but (ge- 
nerally ) thoſe ſare4ls are the moſt grateful, where the degree of heat 13 fmall, 


or, where the ſtrength of the ſmell 1sallayed 5 for theſe things do rather woo 
'the Sexſe, than ſatiate it, And therefore the ſwell of V3.lets and Rofes ex- 
ceederh 1n ſweetmejs that of Syices 3 and Gyms and the ſtrongeſt fort of farells, 
are beſt in a wett afar off, : 
t 
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T is cettain, that no ſmell ifſteth but with emiſſzor of ſome corporealjuv ————_ 


(lance inot as it is in Light, and Colors, and in Sourds:For welſce plainly $,1c4y 
tar ſorel/'s doth ſpred nothing that diſtance that the other do. It 15 true, that wading 
ſome 1 Voods Of Orenges, and Heaths of Roſemary,will ſmell a great way into | {379 of 

the Sea, perhaps twenty Miles 5 but what 1s that, fince apeal of Ordnance 'S mells, 
will do» as much, which moveth in a ſmall compaſs, whereas thoſe Uoods 

and Heathy are of valt ſpaces? Beſides, we ſee that ſmeZs do adhere to hard 
' Bodies z, as inperſuming of Gloves, Rc, which ſheweth them corporeal; and 
;Colaſt a great while, which Sownas and Light do not. | 

* He Fxcrements of moſt Creatures ſmell il, chiefly to the ſame Creatare | 835. 
that voideth them : For we fee, beſides that of Man, that Pigeons, and Experiment 

Horſes thrive belt, if their Houſes and Stables be kept tweet and; ſo of Cage- — 
Birds and the Cat buricth that which ſhe voideth, And it holdeth chiefly. in - Feride and 
thoſe Beaſts which feed upon Fleſh. Dogs (almoſt ) only of Beaſts delight in A 
fetide odors 3 which ſheweth there is ſomewhat in their ſexſe of ſmel! ditfer- my 

ng from the ſ-rells of other Beaſts. But the cauſe why Excrements ſmell ill | 

is manifeſt, for that the Body it ſelf rejecteth them, much more the Spirits :: 
and we ſce,that thoſeExcrements that are of the firſt digeſtion (mell the worlts' 

as the Excrements from the Bel/y;thole that are trom the ſecond digeſtion 11s 

"ll, as Urine and thoſe thar are fromthe third, yet les, for Sweat is not | 

ſo bad as the other two, eſpecially of ſome per/ons that are full of heat like- 
wiſe molt Putreſ«G ions are of an odious ſmell, tor they ſmell either fetide or 
morldy. The cauſe may be, for that Patrefa@zon, doth bring forth ſucha 
conſiſtence, as 1s moſt contrary to the conſiſtence of the Body, whilelt it is 
ſound, for it is ameer diflolution of that fore. Belides,there is another rea- 
ſon, which 1s profonnd : And it ts, That the obje@&s that pleaſe any of the | 
ſenſes have (all ) ſome equality, and (as it were) order in their compoſition, | 
/bur wherethoſe are wanting the obje@ is ever ingrate. So mixture of many | 
diſagreeing colours is ever unpleatant tothe ege + Mixture of diſcordant 
Sounds is unpleaſant to the Ear + Mixture or hotch-potch of many taſtes is 
unpleaſant to the taſte 3 harſpreFand ruggedneſsot Bodies is unpleaſant to 
the 29#ch, Now itis certain; that all Patrefa@70n, being a diſſolution of the 
frlt form, is a meer confuſion, and unformed mixture of the part, Never- | 
theleſsit is ſtrange, and ſeemeth to croſsthe former obſervation, that ſane | 
Prtrefaions andE xcremence do yield excelent OdorrrasCivit and Murk,ahd, | 
as ſome think, Amber-greeſe,tor divers take it (though unprovable) to come | 
trom the Sperm of Fifh 4 and the Moſs we ſpake of from Appleztrees is little | 
better than an Excretion, The reaton may be, for that there patleth in the | 
Excrements, and remaincth in the Putrefa@rons ſome good ſprrits,eſpecially 
where they proceed from Creatures that are very hot. tut it may be alto 
joyned With a turther cayſe, which is more ſubtil ; and it 1s, that the a 
; love not to be over pleated, but to have a commixtnre, ot lomewhat that is 
mn it (elf ingrate. Certainly, we ſee how Diſcords in Myſeck, falling upon' 
Concords, make the ſweeteſt ſirains : And we ſee again what [trange taſtes! 
delight the taſtes as Ked-herrings,Caviare,Permeſan,&cc, And it may be the| 
lame holdeth in /mells, For thoſe kind of ſwel/s that we have mentioned 
lare all ſtrong, and do pull and vellicate the Seyje. And wetind alſo, that 
places Where men Urine commonly have ſome ſarell of Violets. And Urize it 

One hath eaten Nutmeg hath fo to, pe: 
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178 | N atural Hiſtory ; | 
| The flothful, general, and indefinite Contewmplations and Notions of the] 
Elements, and their Conjugations of the Influences of Heaven, of Heat, 
Cold, Moiſture, Drought, Qualities ATive, Paſſive,and the like,have ſwallow- | 
ed up the true Paſſages, and Proceſſes, and Aﬀetts, and Conſeſtences of Matter, 
| 

| 


and Natural Bodies, Theeetore they are to be ſet aſide, being bat -otional, 
| and zU limited; and definite axioms are to be drawn out of meaſured inſtan- 
| res, and fo aſſent to be made tothe more general axioms by Scale. And of theſe 
| kinds of Proceſſes of Natures,and Chara@ers of Matter,we will now ſet down 
| ſome inſtances. 
036. | | 
R_ LL Patrsfa&ions come chiefly from the 3#ward Spirits of the Body, 
LO . peg 
touching the A and partly alſo from the Ambient Bady, be it Air, Liquor, or what- 
aw 1h Pu- | foever eHe. And this laſt, by two wears; either by ingreſs of the ſubſtance 
| of the Ambient Body into the Body putrefied, or by excitation, and ſolici- 
| tation of the Body putrefied, and the parts thereof, by the Body Ambient. 
| As for the received opinion, that PutrefaGior is cauſed either by Cold, or 
| | Peregrine and Preternatgrel Heat, It 1s but nugation: For Coldin things 
inanimate, is the greateſt enemy that is to PutrefaFior, though it extin= 
ouiſheth Vivifieation, which ever conliſteth in Spirirs attennate, which the 
| Cold doth congeal and coagulate, And as for the Peregrine Heat, it is ths 
| far true, That if the proportion of the adventive Heat, be greatly predomis 
nant to the Natwral heat,and Spirits of the Body, it tendeth to diſſolution, or 
notable alteration. But this 1s wrought by Emiſſion, or Szppreſſion, or 
| Syffocation of the Native Spirits, and alſo by the Diſordination and Diſ- 
compoſiure of the Tangible parts, and other paſſages of Nature, and not by a 


| ' confli of Heats. ; 

| 837. | | 

| Experiment ÞN verſions Or main Alterations of Bodies , there is a Medium between the! 
—_ Body, as it is at firſt, and the Bedy reſulting 3 which Aedinm is Corpus ime 


' Bodies unper. | perfe@e Miſtugr, and is tranſitory, and not durable ; Miſts, Smoaks, V zpors, 
fey mixr, | Chylgs in the Stomach Living Creatures in the firſt Vivificationzand the mid- 
| dle ad jon,which produceth ſuch Jwperfe@ Bodies, is fitly called (by ſome of 
| the Ancients) Inquination Or inconcoFion, which is a kind of PatrefaGion ; 


8; 9 for the parts are in con fuſron,cull they ſettle zone Way or other, 

Ex eriment R : : . . . R 
| Solitary, | He word ConcoTion Or Digeition, is chietly taken intonſe from Living 
; rouching Creatures, and their Organs, and from thence extended to Liquors 


| ogg ns | and Fruits, &c, Therefore they ſpeak of Meat concoFed, Urine and Excre- 
| ( ments concoFed ; and the Four Digeſtion (in the ſtomach, in the Liver, in 
the Arteries and Nerves, andin the ſeveral parts of the Body) arc likewiſe 
| called Conco#ionsand they are all made ro be the works of Heat. All which 
| notions are but ignorant catches of a few things, which are mot obvioh 
| to Mens obſervations. The conltantelſt xotiox of Conco@ion is, that it ſhould; 
figuifie the degrees of alteration of. one Body into another, from Crudity to 
Perfe@ concoTi on, which 13 the #ltizrity of that a&ion or proce. And while! 
the Body to be converted and altered, 1s too {trong tor the efficient, that 

ſhould convert or alter it, (whereby it reſiſteth, and holdeth faſt in ſome 

degree the firſt For» or Conſiftence) it is (all that while) Crade and 

| Inconcod?, and the Proceſs is to be called Crudity and Fnconcotion. It is true, 
| 


that'ConcoFion is in great part the work of Heat ; but not the work of Heat 
[alone : For all things that further the Converſon or Alteration (as Reſt. 


' Mixture of a Body already cenco@ed,&c.) are allo means to ConcoTion. And | 
there) 


—— 
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{inthe Bodies of | {ants; and again in Metals, where thereis atull Tranſmu- 
| [tation. The. other {which 1s Maturation) 1s {cen in Liquors and Fruits ; 
| wherein there is not deſired, nor pretended, anutter Converſion, but onely | 
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there are of Conco@ion two Periods, the one Aſſimilation, or abſolute Conver | 
ſion and Subaftion ; the other Maturation: Whereof, the former 1s molt | 
coofpicuous inthe Bodies of Living Creatures, in which there is an Abſolute 
Converſion and 4ſſimilation of the Nouriſhment into the Body, and likewiſe 


A — —————_ 


an Alteration to that Form, which is moſt ſought tor Maxs uſe ; 'as in Clarz-| 
fring of Drinks, Ripining of Fruits, &c, But note, that there be two kinds| 
of Abſolnte Converſions. The one 1s, when a Body is converted into another 
Body which was before 3 as when Noxriſhment is turned into Fleſh, that Is) 
it which we call A{/imilation, T he other is,when the Converſcon is into a Body 
meerly new, and which was not before , as if Szver ſhofld be turnedro 
Gold, or Iron to Copper, And this Converſion 18 betrer called, for diltinEtion 


lake, Tranſmutation. 


| dere are alſo divers other great alterations of Matter and Bodies, be-| I 
fides thoſe that tend toConco@ion and Maturation: for what{cever doth Solitary, 

{o alter a Body, as it returneth not again to that it was, may becalled Altera — 
tio Major: As when Meat is Boiled, or Roſted, or Fryed, &c. Or when | which may te 
Bread and Meat are Baked ; or when Cheeſe is made of Curds, or Batter, calle4 Maj?r8. 
of Crean, Or Coals of Wood, or Bricks of Earth 5 and a number of others. | 
But to apply Notzons Philoſophical to Plebeian Terms or to ſay, where the 

Not:0ns Cannot fitly be reconciled, that there wanteth a Term Or Nomenclas 
| ture for it,Cas the Ancients uſed ) they be but ſhifts of Tenorance: For Know- 
ledge will be ever a Wandring and Indigeſted thing, if it be but a commixture 
of a few Notions that are at hand, and occur, and not excited from ſuthcient 


number of inſtances, and thoſe well collated. 


The Conſiſtencies of Bodies are very divers : Denſe, Rare, Tangible, Pneu- 
matical;Volatile, Fixed, Determinate, not Determinate; Hard, Soft, Cleaving 
not Cleaving;Congealable,not Congealable:Liquefiable, nor Liquefiable> Fragile, 
Tough,Flexible Inflexibles Tra@ile,or to be drawn forth in length, Intradile, 
; Porows,Solide, Equal and Smooth,Unequal,Venous,and Fibrows,and withGrains 
' Entire, and divers others, All which to refer to Heat and Cold, and Moiſture, | 
| and Droyght,is a Compendious and Inutile Speculation.Þut of theſe lee prin-| 
| cipally our Abecedarium Nature, and otherwiſe ſþarſtme in this our Silva Sil- 


/ varum, Nevertheleſs, in ſome good part, we thall handle divers of them 


now preſently. 


Er | O40. 
| Iquefiable-and not Liquefiable proceed from theſe cauſes.L iquefaFTion is e- bog ns 
| Lyver cauſed by the Detention of the Spirits, which play within the Body, touching 
and open it. Therefore ſuch Bodies as are more Turgid of Spirit, or that 3c! 151 
Mave.their Spirits more ſtraightly impriſoned, or again, that hold them bex-; Liquefiable. 
ter Pleaſed and content, are Liquefiable : For theſe three Diſpoſttion of Bodies | 
do arreſt the Emiſſion of the Spirits. An example of the firit two P roperties 
| In Afettals, and of the laſt in Greaſe, Pitch, Sulphur, Butter,Wax, &c, The 
| Diſpoſction -not to Liquefie, proceedeth from the eaſie” Emiſſion of the 
| Tprrits, whereby the groſſer parts contraCt 3 and therefore Rodies jejune of 
Spirits , or. which part with their Spirits more willingly, are not Ligquefiable, 
as V/Yood, Clay, Free-ſtowe, &&c. But yet even many of thoſe Bodies that will | 
(ng Melt, or will hardly welt, will notwithſtanding ſoftex 3 as Iron in the | 


ran! 
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touching 
Bodies F ragite 
end Tough, 


| N amral Hiſtory; 


Forge, and a Stick, bathed in hot 4ſbes, which thereby becometh more 
Flexible, Morever, thereare ſome Bodies which do Liqueſie or diſlolve by 
Fire; as Metals, Wax, &c. and other Bodies which diflolvein Water, as 
Salt, Sugar, 6c, The cauſe of the former proceedeth from the Di/atation of 
the Spirits by Heat : The canſe ofthe latter proceedeth from the opening 
of the Tangible parts, which delire to receive the Liquor. Again, there are 
ſome Bodies that diſlolve with boths as Gaze, &c. And thoſe be ſuch Bodies 
as on the one fide have good ſtore of Spirits, and on the other ſide have the 
Targible parts mdigent of Moiſture > for the tormer helpeth to the dilating 
of the Spirits by the Fire, and the latter ſtimulateth the parts to receive the 


Liquor - 
F Bodies (ome are Fragile, and ſome are Towgh and wot Fragile; and 
n the breaking ; ſome Fragile bodies break,but where the force is, ſome 
ſhatter and fly in many pieces. Of Fragility, the cauſe is an zzzpotency to 
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| ther will ſtretch, Paper will not> Woolen-Cloth will tener, Linnen 


A 


be extended; and therefure Stone is more Fragile then Metal, and fo t i@il: 
Earth is more Fregile than Crade Earth and Dry Wood than Greew And 
the cauſe of this anaptweſs to Extenſion, is the ſmall quantity of Spirits ( for it 
is the Spzrit that furthereth the Exterior or Dilatation of Bodres;) andit 
ts ever concomitant with Poroſity, and with Dryzef in the Tangible parts, 
Contrariwiſe , Tough t odies have more Spirit , and fewer Pores, and 
Moiſter Tangible pirts: Therefore we ſce, that Parchment or Lea 


ſcarcely, 


LL ſolid Bodies confiſt of Parts of two ſeveral Natures ; Prenmatical, 
and Targible:and it is well tobe noted, that the Fzexmatical Swbſtance 
is in ſome Bodies, the Native Spiriz of the Body 5 and in ſome other, 
plain Air that is gotten in; as in Boates deſiccate, by Heat or Age: For 
in them, when the Native Spirit goeth forth, and the Moiſtxre with it, the 
Air with time getteth into the Pores. And thoſe godies are ever the more 
Fragile, tor the Native Spirits 1s more Tielding and Extenſive (elpeciaþ 
Iy to follow the Parts) than 4ir. The Nitzwe Spirits allo admir great 
diverſity ; as Het, Cold, Adive, Dul/ &c, Whence proceed molt of 
the Yertxes, and &walrtzes (as we call them) of Bodzes : But the Ar in- 
termixt, is without Lertxes, and maketh things z»ſepid, and without apy 


extimulation. 
E hp Concretion of Bedies is (Commonly)ſolved by the contrary; as ce, 
which is congealed by Cold, is diflolved by Heat z Salt and Sug, 
whuch are excuſted by Heat, aredillolved by Cold and Moiftkure, The 
cauſe is, for that theſe operatrons arerather returns to their former Natwre, 
than alterations » 10 that the contrary cureth. As for Oyl, it doth neither 
eafily congeal with Cold nor thicken with Heat, T he cauſe of both effe#s, 
though they be produced by contrary efficients,ſeemeth to be the ſame;and 


| 
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times rift. 


that 1s, becauſe the $pirzt of the 0y!, by either means, exhalceth little : For 
the Cold keepcth itin, and the Heat (except it be vehement)) doth not call 
it forth. As for Cold, though it take hold of the Tamgible parts, yet ast0 
the Spirits, it doth rather make them ſwell, than congeal them : As when 
Ice is congealed in a Cup, the /ce will {well inftcad of contrading, and ſome: 
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> 98 | 844. 
4 F Bodies, ſome (we ſee) are hard, and ſome ſoft : The hardneſfis cauſed ms 
(chiefly) by the Jejunencf of the Spirits 3and their imparity with the ,touthing 
 Ziwoible parts: Both which, ifthey bein a greater degree , maketh them {,; _- 
not only hard, but fragile, and leſs enduring of preſſare > as Steel, Stone,Glafs, | 
' Dry Wood, &c. Softnefs cometh (contrariwiſe) by the greater quantity of | 
| Spirits, (which ever helperh to induce yielding and ceyzon i) and by the 
[more equal ſpreading of the Tangivle parts, which thereby are more ſiding, 
| arid foowing ; as in Gold, Lead,Wax,&e, But note, that ſoft Bodies (as we | 
| (uſethe word) are of two kinds ; the one, that eaſily giveth place to ano-| 
[ther Body, but altereth not Bulk by riſing in other places 3 and therefore we 
ſee that Wax, if you put any thing into it, doth not rife in By/k, but onl 
iveth place : For you may not think, that in Printing of Wax, the __ 
eth up at all; bur only the depreſſed part giveth place,and the other re 
eth asit was, The other that altercth 3x in the Ceſſzon, as Water, of other | 
Liquors, if you put a S1one,or anything mto them,they give place (indeed) 
calily, burthen they riſe all over 3 whichis a fajfe Ceſſron, forit is in place, 


and not in Body. 
%45 


Lt Bodies DuZile,and Tenfile.Cas Metals that will be drawn into Wires, Experiment 

PVedl.2nd Tow that will be drawn into Tarn or Thread) have-in them | Sorry, 
[the Appetite of Not diſcontinuing, {trongs which maketh them follow the | 3:gies #:8ite 
force that pulieth them out; and yet ſo,a5 not to diſcontinue or forſake theig | and Tenfile» 
own Body. Fiſcows Bodies (likewiſe) as Pitch, VVaxyBirdlime,Cheeſe toalted, 
will draw forth and roap, But the difference between Bodies fibrons, and 
[Bodres vi/tows, is plain 3 For all YVool, and Tow, and Cottor, and Sz/k (eſpe. | 

cially raw <7) have, beſides their delyre of: continnance, in regard of the 
tennity of their Thread, a PR of Moiſture, arid by Moiſture to joyn 
and incorporate with other Thread, eſpecially, if there be a little YYreath- | 
ing. as appeareth by the twifting of Thread, and the practice of Twirling 
;about of Spindſes. And we ſee alfo, that Goldand Silver T bread cannot be 
Imade withour Twiſting. Fan 


| 
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246. 
He differences of impreſſible , and not impreſſible's fſenrable, and not Experimons 
fieurable | mouldable , nd mot monldable; ſciffile, and not ſciſſile ;, —_— 
and many other P4{/ions of Matter, arc Plebetan Notions , applied unto the Orher Zaſfions 
Ir{irxaments and Vjes which Men ordinarily practiſe; but they areal] but Cm and 
* jtheeffeFs of ſome of theſe m_ followitg, which we will enumerate with- | waies, Y 
ont applying them, becaufe that would be roo long, The firlt is the Ceſſror, 
or not Ceſpor of Bodies, into aſmaller ſpate, or room, keeping the outward | 
exſk, and notfiying up. The ſecond is, the flrowger or weaker Appetite, in! 
Bodies, to continuity, and to flic diſcontinuity. The third is, the drſpoſition; 
! of Bodies 'to contra, or not contra? 3 and again, toexterd, or wot extend. 
The fourth ts, the ſmal/ quantity, or great quantity of the Pnenmatical in. 
Bodies, Thefifth is, the nature of the Prneumatical, wherher it be Native. 
Spirit of the Body, or common Air. The ſixth is, the Nature of the Native, 
prits inthe Bozly, whether they be A@-ve, and Eager, or Dull, and Gentle, 
he ſeventh Is, rhe exifſion vr detenſion of the Spirits in Podies. The cighth 


joe oc diffuſed. 'T he tenth is, the denſity or rarity of the Targible parts 
R The! 
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049. 
Experiment 
;Solitary, 
'touching the 
Finer ſort of 
| Baſe Metals. 


| try, or Oily, Dry, and Terreſtrial, or Meiſt and Liquid; which Natures of 


| foarteenth is the placing of the Tangible parts, in Length or Tranſverſe (as 


| Diſeaſes: For we ee, that the uſe of Sygar in Beer and Ale, hath good effe@s 


| 


Natural Hiſtory ; | 


the eleventh is the Equality or Inequality ct the Tangible parts ; the| 
twelfch is the Diſgeſizon or Cradity of the Tangible parts : the thirteenth 
is the Nature of the Matter , whether Szlphureows , or Mercurial , Wa- 


Sulphureows and Mercurial . ſeem to be Natures Radical and op ; the! 


it isin the Warp, and the Woof of Textiles.z) more inward or more out- 
ward, &c. The fifteenth is the Poroſity or Imporoſity betwixt the Re 
parts, and the greatnefior ſmallneſſot the Pores 3 the ſixteenth 1s the Colloca- 


tion and poſtare of the Pores, T here may be more cauſes, but theſe do occur 
for the preſcnt. 


Ake Lead and melt it,and in the midſt of it,when it beginneth to con- 


piece of Linmen into that hole, and the &xich-ſelver will fix, and run no 
more, and endure the Hammer. T his is a noble inſtance of Induration, by 
conſent of one Body with another, and X/otion of Excitation to imitates for 
to aſcribe it only to the vapor of Lead, is leſs probable. @zere , whe 
ther the fixing may be in ſuch a degree, as it will be figured like other Ate. 


tals? For if io, you may make Works of it for ſome purpoſes, ſo they come 
[nor near the Fire, | 


Ugar hath put down the uſe of Honey, infomuch, as we have loſt thoſe 
obſervations and preparations of Honey, which the Ancients bad, when | 

it was more in Pricee ,F lt, it leemeth, that there was in old time Tree- honey. 
as well as Bee-boney, which was the Tear or Blosd ifluing from the Tree ; 
inſomuch, as one ot the Arcrents relateth, that in Trebiſond,there was Honey | 
iſtuing from the Fox-trees, which nfade A/ex mad. Again, inancient time, 
there was a kind of Hoxey, which either of the own Nature, or by Art, 
wouJd gruw as hard as -#gar, gnd was notſo Juſcious as ours 3 they had 
alſo a Wine of Honey, which they made thus. They cruſhed the Hoey into 
/a great quantity ot Water, and then ſtrained the liquor, after they boil 
[ed itin a Copper to the halt; then they poured it into Earthen Veſſels for | 
a.ſmall time, and after tunned it into Veſſels of Wood, and kept it for many 
(Years. They have alſo, at this day 1n Ayſſia, and thoſe Northern Conn 
tregs, Meaa-Simple, which (well made and icaſonec) is a good wholefom 
Drink,, and very clear. They uſe alſo in Wales, a Compound Drink of 
Mead, with Herbs and Spices. But mean while it were good, in recompence 
jof that we haveloſt in Hozey, there were brought in ute a Swgar-Mead i101 
iſo we may call it) though without.any zvixture at all of Horey; and to 
| brew it, and keep it ſtale,as they uſe Aead 3 for certainly, though it would 
| not be ſo abſterſive,and opering,and ſolutive a Drinkas Mead, yet it will. be 
more gratetul to the Stomach, and more lenitive, and tit to be uſed in ſharp 


in ſuch caſcs. l 


_ 


b- 1s reported by theArcients,that there was a kind ofSteel,in ſome places, 
which would poliſh almoſt as white and bright as Silver. . And that! 
there was in 1zdza a kind of Braſs, which ( being poliſhed) could ſcarce be 
diſcerned trom Gold. This was 10 the Nataral Ure , but 1 am doubtful, 
wLetner Men have ſufficiently refined Metals, whica we count Baſe : þs: 
wheuher Iron, Brafs, and Tin, be refined to the hcight? But when they 


come! 
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| geal, make a ]ittle dint or hole, and put £wick ſilver wrapped in af - + 
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| come to ſach a tineneſs, as ſerveth - the ordinary uſe, they try on | 


rs ——— —_—__ — yy 


' further, 
| | 850, 
Here have been found certain Cements under Earth, that are very ſoft, | Experiment | 


| and yet taken forth into the Sun, harden as hard as Marble : There! aching | | 


are alſo ordinary 9zarries in Somerſet-ſhire, which in the ©xarry cut ſoft to| cements and 
any bigneſs, and in the Building prove firm, and hard. As: | 
| L. 

'F Tving Creatures (generally) do change their Hair. with Age, turning to —_— 
be Gray and White; as is ſeen in Mer, thotigh ſome earlier, ſome! — 
Liter »in Horſes,that are Dappled and turn White 3 in 01d $quirrels,that turn —— 

Griſly, and many others. So do ſome Birds, as Cygnets from Gray turn | the colowr of 
White, Hawks from 5rown turn more White: And ſome Birds there be, | £9"; wn n 

that upou their Moxlting, do'turn Colour > as Robin Redbreaſts, after their 
Moxlting grow to be*Red again by degrees; ſo do Gold-Finches upon the 
Head. The cauſe is, for that Moiſture doth ( chictily) colour Hair, and Fea- 

thers , and Dryneſfturneth them Gray and White 3 now Hair in Age wax- 
eth Dryer, ſo do Feathers, As for Feathers, after Moilting, they are young | 
Feathers, and ſo all oneas the- Feathers of young Birds, Sothe Beard 1s | 
younger than the Haw of the Head, and coth. (for the molt part) wax boary 
_ Pur of this ground, a Max may deviſe the Means of altering the co | 


lour of Birds, and the Retardation of Hoary- Hairs» But of this ſee the Fifth 
Experiment, 
| | 352. 
He difference between Male and Female,in ſome Creatxres, is not to be | experiment 
diſc-1ned, otherwiſe than inthe parts of Gereration, as in Hoyſes and | *0iriry. | 
Mares, Does and Bitches, Doves he and ſhe, and others, But ſome dificr in | Difereniesof 
magnitude,and that diverlly : For in molt the Ale is the greater as in Maz, ' tving Cr24s 
Pheaſants, Peacocks, Turkies, and the like ; and in ſome few, as in Hawks,the | 'W71 u 
Female Some difler in the Hair and Feathers,both in the quantity,criſpation,| : 
and colours of them 3 as He-Lions are Hirſute, and have great Mains ; the 
She's are \mooth like Cats,Bul/s,are more criſp upon the Forehead than Cows: | 
the Peacock, and Pheſant- coek, and Goldfinch cock,have glorious and fine co- 
 loxrs.the Hezs have not.Generally,the he's in Birds have the faireſt Feathers. | 
Some difter in divers features ; as Bucks have Horns,Does none 5 Rams have | 
more wreathed Horns than Ews 3 Cocks have great Combs and Spurs, Hems 
little or none 3 Boars have great Fangs,Sows much leſs 3 the Tyrley-cock hath | | 
{ great and {welling Gill the Hez hath leſs; A/e have generally deeper and | | 
| ſtronger voices than{Womerr.Some differ in facu/ty.as theCocks amonglt ſrnging 
| Firds,arc the belt fgers. The chiet cauſe of all theſſ ubt)is,for that the 
Males have more itrength of beat than the Femra ich appeareth mani. 
fcſtly in this, that all young Creatures Males are like Females, and ſoare Ex- 
muchs, and Gelt Creatures of M1 kinds, liker Femaless Now heat cauſeth 
greatneſiof growth,generally,where there is #xoiſture enough to work upon: | 
{ Rut if theie be found in any Creature ( which is ſeen rarely ) an Con 
' beat in proportion to the moiſture, in them the Female is the greater 3 asin' 
| Hawks and Sparrows. And if the heat be ballanced with the moiſture, | 
! then there is no /ifſerence to be ſeen between Male and Female; as-m the 
| inſtances of Horſes and Dogs. We ſce alſo, that the Horns of Oxen and Cows, 
for the molt part, are larger than the Ba//s, which is cauſed by abundance 
of moiſture, which in the Horns of the Bu/ faileth, Again Heat cauſeth | 
Piloſity, and Criſpation 3 and 0 —_ Beards in Men, It alſo expelleth: 
2 finer | 
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| Heat alſo dilateth the Pipes and Organs, which cauteth the deepreſs of the 


Living Crea- | 


'Ergliſh Tobacco, ina Decefion or Infuſſon' of Indian Tobacco. But theſe are 


=—_ addeth fome Life « Aud by thee helps they become as good in 
7F 


Natural H iſtory ; "x 0 


_— 
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fincr #20:ſture, which want of heat cannot expel > and chat is the cauſe of 
the beauty and variety of Feathers: Again, Heat doth put forth many Ex+ 
creſcences, and mich ſolid matter, which want of Heat cannot do, And this 
is the cauſe of Horns, and of thegreatneſs of them 3 and of the greatnyi of 
the Combs, and Spurs of Cocks, Gills of Turkey Cocks, and” Fangs of Boars, 


Voice, Again, Heat refincth the $prrits, and that cauſeth the Cork ſinging 
Birdto excel the Her, "4 


c 


Here be Fiſtes greater than any Feaſts ; as the Whale is far greater than 

0 the Elephant. And Beaſts are (generally) greater than Birds. For 

F1jbrs, the cauſe may be, that becauſe they live not in the 4zr, they have not 
their mojſture drawn, and ſoaked by the Air, and Sz Beams.” Allo they reft 
always, 11a manner, and are ſupported by the Water > whercas Motion and} 
Labor do conſume. As for the greatneſs of Beaſts. more than of Birds, it is 
cauſed. for that geaſts ſtay longer time in the Womb than Zirds, and there 
nourilh, and grow 3 whereas in Birds, afterthe F gg laid, there is no further 


| growth, Or nouriſhment from the Females for the ſitting duth wvivifie, and 
\not nouriſh, 


p ; 0 
E bave partly touched before the Means of producirg Fruiff, with- 
out Coars, or Stones... And this we add further, that the caxje mult 
| be abundance of moiſture ; for that the Coar, 2nd Store, ate made of a dry 
/ Sap: And we ſee,thar it is poſhible to make a Tree put forth only in Elofom 
| without Fruit; as in Cherries with double Flowers,much morc in Fruit with. 
;out Stores, OrCoars: It is reported, that a Cions ot an Apple, grafted 
upon a Col:worg-ſtalk,, ſendeth forth a great Apple without a Coar. It is not 
/ . » ,* G . . 
uplikely, that it the 3*ward Pithof a Tree were taken our, ſothat the Joyce 
;came Only by the Bark, it would work the efeF For it hath been obſer- 
ved, that in Po/ards, it the Water get in on the fop.and they become hollow, 
\they put forth the more, Weadd alſo, that it 1s delivercd for certain by 


ome, thatit the Czoxs be gratted, the ſm.]l ends downwards, it will make 
Fruit have little or no Coars, and Stones. 


- 


if Be 1s a thing of great price, ifitbe in requelt, . For an Acre of it | 
ÞL | will be worth (as is attymed)) Two hundred pounds by the year to- 
\waids charge. The charge of making the Ground, and otherwiſe, 1s great, 
but nothing tothe prohit, But the Engliſh Tobaccobath ſmall credit, as be- 
\ing t00 dull and earthy : Nay, the Virginian Tobacco, though that be in a 
hotter climate, can. gat edit for the ſame cayſe. So that a tryal to 
' make Tobarco more cal, and better conconted here in Fygland,were| 
\a thing of great profit, Some have gone about to do it; by:drenching$he 


but ſophiſtications and toyes3 for nothing thet is once perte&t, and hath 
[run his race, can receive much amendment z you muſt cver reſyrt to the| 
|Ecginnings of things for Melioration. The way of Maturation of Tabacco 
mult (as1n other #lants) be from the Heat, cither of the Farth, or of the 
Sun, We ice fome leading of this in Musk- Melons. which are ſown 
UPON a bot Fed, dunged below, upon a Bank turned upen the South Sau, 
to give Heat by ReſieF ion 5 laid upon Tiles, which increaſeth the Heat ; 
and covered with Straw, to keepthem from Cold; they remove them alſo, 
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England, as in Italy, or Provence. 1 | 
[Tobacco. Enquire alfo of the ſteeping of the Roots, in ſome ſuch Liquor, as; 
'may give them Vigor to put forth ſtrong. p 
Eat of the Sux, for the Matnration of Fruits3 yea, and the heat of Vi- 
vification of Living Creatures, are both repreſented and ſupplied by | 

the heat of Fire ; and likewiſe, the heats ofthe Sun, and /ife, are repreſented 
one by the other. Trees ſet upon the Backs of Chimmeys, do ripen Fruit 
ſooner. Vimes, that have been drawn iv at the Window of a Kitchin, have. 
ſent forth Grapes, ripe a month (at leaſt ) before others, Stowes, at the Back 
of Wails,bring forth Orenges here with us. Eggs, as ts reported by ſome, have! 
been hatched in the warmth of an Oven. lt is reported by the Ancrents, that. 
the Eftrichlaycth her Eggs under Sand, where the heat Of the Sar diſclo- | 


ſeth them, | 
Arley in the Foyling {welleth not much , heat (welleth more, Rize ex- 
B treamly;infomuch,asa quarter of a Pint(unboiled )will ar;:ſe to a Pint 
boiled. The cauſe (no doubt) is, for that the more cloſe and compact the 
Fody is, the more it will dilate, Now Barley is the molt hollow, #heat more 
ſolid thanthat, and Aize moſt ſolid of all, It may bealfſo, that ſome'By- 
dies have a kind of Lew#or, and more depertible nature than others; as we ſec: 
it evident in co/ouration; tor a ſmall quantity of Saffron, will tint more,thar' 


a very great quantity of Er«ſel, or Wine, | 
| 
Rait groweth jweet by Rowling or Preſſing them gently withthe Hand;as 
þ Rowling Pears, Damaſins SC, By Rottenneſs.as Medlars, Services, Sloes, 
Heps, &c. By Time; as Apples Wardens, Pomegranates, &c. By certainfpe-' 
cial Maturations , as by layiazg themin Hay, Straw &c, And by Fires as in 
Roaſting, Stewing, Paking, &c, Ihe cauſe of the ſwegtreſiby Rowling, and 
Freſſing is, Emol/1tion, which they properly enduce> as in beating of Stock- 
fiſb, Fleſh, &C. By Rottemneſs1s, for that the _—_— of the Fruit, by Putre- 
«don, gather heat, and thereby diſgeſt the harder part: For in ail Putre-, 
fations there isa degree of beat. By Time apd Keeping 15, becauſe the Spirits 
of the Body, do ever feed upon the tangible parts, and attenuate them. By 
ſeveral Aatarations 15, by ſome degree of heat. And by Fire is, becaule it 13 
the proper work of Heat to refine, and to incorporate and all ſowrneſs con- 
flteth in ſome groſſencſs of the Body : Ane all incorporation doth make 
the -1xture of the pody, More equal in ail the parts, which ever enduceth a 
milder taſte, 


' 
i 
| 


' 


= 
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F Fleſhes, ſome are edible; ſome, except it be in Fam ne, not, For 
thoſe that are not edible, the cauſe 1s, for that they have (commonly) 

too much bitterncſi of taſte ; and theretorethole Creatures, which are hicrce 
nd cholerick, are not edzble» as Lions, Wolves, Squirrels, Dogs, Foxes, 
Horſes, &c. As for Kine, Shcep, Goats, Deer, Swine, Conneys, Hares, &c, 
VVeſcethey are mild, aud fearful. Yet it is true, that Horſes which are 
Beſts of courage, have becn and are eaten by ſome N. t105:a5 the Scythians 
were called Hippophagz 3 and the Chineſes eat Horſe: fieſh at this Cay 3 and 
ſome Gluttors have uſed to have Colts: fleſh baked, 
| Carnivorg and Firds of Prey, are commonly no good ZAleat ; but the rca- 
fon is, rather the Cholerick Nature of thoſe Birds, than their Feeding upon 


| 


heſe and the like means may be tried in | 


| 


In Firds, ſuch as arc} 
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Fleſh tor Paits, Gulis, Shotelers, Ducks, do teed upon Flefb, and yet are 
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gocd Meat And welte, that thole Birds which are of Prey, or feed upon 
Feſt, are good Meat, when they are very Young ; as Hawks, Kooks Out of 
the Neſt,Cwls,&c. Atans fleſh isnot eaten, The Reaſons are three, | 
Firit, Becauſe Mer in Humanity do abhor it. bp 
SeconCely, Becauſe no Living Creature, that dieth of it ſelf , is good to] 
eat; and therefore the Canibals (themſelves) eat no Mans fleſh, of thoſe 
that ae of themſelves, bur of ſuch as are ſlain, 
| Thethird js, Becauſe there muſt be (generally) fome diſparity between 
|the Nouriſbment, and the Brdy nouriſheds and they mult nat be over-near, 
or like : Yet we ſec, that in great weakneſſes and Conſuwmptions , Men have 
been ſuſtained with Womans Mill. And Picinxs fondly (as I conccive)ad- 
viſeth, for the Prolergation of Life, that a Yezn be opened in the Arx of 
ſome whoiſcem young man, and the blood to be ſucked. It 1s ſaid, that{ 
IVitches do greedily eat Alans fleſh, whichif it be true, belides a devilliſh\ 
| "I / apr 
Appetite it; then, it is likely to proceed 3 for that Mars fleſh may ſend up 
gh and plicaling Yapors, which may ſtir the Imagination, ard Witches feljs 
city is chict!y in 122agination, as hath been ſaid, | 


Fre 1s an ancient received Tradition of the Salamander, that ir liveth 
| in the Fire,and hath force alſo toextinguiſh ihe fire.It muſt have two 
[thivgs, 3t it be true, tothis operation. T he one, a very cloſe 5kin, whereby 
| flame, which in the midit isnot fo hot, cannot enter : For we fee, that if thc 
( Palm of the Hand be anointed thick with White of Eggs, and then Aquavite 
| be poured upon it, and exflamed, yet one may endure the flawe a preity 
\ while. The other is ſome extream cold and quenching vertue, in the 3 
'of that Creature which choakeththe fire, VVe ſee that Milk, quencherh 
IFild fire better than Water, becauſe it cntreth better» 


{es coth chavge Frait (as Apples, Pears, Pomegranates, &c.) from 
more ſowte to more ſweet 3 bur contrariwile, Liquors,(even thoſe that 
\arc of the Jace of Frect } trom more ſweet to more ſowre z as,##ort,Mujt. New 
([erjuzce. dc, The cauſe is, the Congregation of the Spirits together toy 
\in both; Kinas, the Spir78 18 attenuated by Time; butinthe fuſt kind, it js 
more diffuſed, nd more meſfiered by the groſſer parts, which the Spirits do 
but digctt : But in Drizls the *pirits do reign, and finding Jeſs oppoſition 
of the parts , biceme themſelves more ftrong , which cauſcth alſo more 
(trcggih 1n the Z:gnor 5 ſuch, as it the Sprrits be of the botter ſort, the £5 
quar becomerh apt to burns but intimet cauſcth likewiſe, when the higher 
Sp.rits arc evaporated MOTC jJOWr me flo 


J! hath been obſer ved by the Ancients, that Plates of Metal,and ſpecially 


of xrajs, apply preſently to a blow, will keep it down from ſwell/ry 
þ he cauſe s Repercaſſuon, Without HumeG ation, or entrance of any Beay : 


and Er wifes indiuce ſwellings is, tt that the *prrits retorting to ſuccor the 
part that labvGieth, draw a'ito the brmor: with ther ; For we [ee , that it is 
not Mme rep ulſe, and the retary of the kumor inthe part ſtrucken that eauſtth 
it, for Ullat Gents, and Tootkeachs caulc ſwelling, where there 1s no Percyf- 
ſion at all. | 


Forthe Plate } rh culy a virtual cotr, which doth not ſearch intothe Et | 
whercas 21] Flazfters ard Ozntments do entcr; Surcly, the cauſe ritat blows | 


| 


* 
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| He nature of the Orris Root, is almolt (ingular, for there be few 9do+| he | 


, - TT | Solitar | 
Fe - ſ yY, | 
riferous Koots ;, and in thoſe that are in any degree ſweet, it1s but the! at 


(fame ſweetzeſs with the Wood or Les 3 But the Orrjs 15 not ſweet in the\ gyjj, 2, 
| Leaf, neither is the Flower any thing ſo ſweet as the Root. The Root ſeemeth} | 


{to have a tender Cainty heat, which when it cometh above ground ro the | 
Sz, and the 4ir, vanitheth : For it is a great Molifier, and hath a ſmell like 8 


| a Vzolet. 


| 
| O 864. | 

[* hath been obſerved by the Ancrexts that a great YVeſelfull, drawninto} Experiment 
Bottles ; and then the Liquor put again into the Veſſel, will not fill the _— , | 
Veſfe!again, fo tu!l as it was, but that it may take in more Ligyor ; and that! Crate 4 

this hoideth more in Fine, than in Water. The cauſe may be trivial, name- | Liqzors, 

ly, by the experce of the Liquor, in regard ſome may tick to the lides of| 
the Bottles : Bur there may be a cauſe more ſubtil, which is, that the Liquor 
[in the Veſſel, is not ſo much compreſſed, asin the Bottle; becauſe in the Veſſel, 
the Liquor meeteth with Liquor chictly 5 but in the Fottles, a ſmall quantity 
of Liquor meeteth with the tides of the Bottles, which compreſs it ſo, that it | 


| doth not open again; 


EC ©65. 
| W/ being contiguous with ir cooleth it, but moiſteneth it nor, Expericnn 
cxceptit Vapor. The caxſe is, for that Heat and Cold have a Vir — BS 
tucl lranſtion, without Communication of ſubitance, but moiſture nat z and | working of ( 
| toall zradefattion there is required an i#»b:bition + But where the Fodres pn & wn 
{are of ſuch ſeveral Levity,and Gravity,as they mingle not, they can follow Gone 
| 10 7#2bj6ition. And theretore, Oy! tkewiſe liethat the top of the Water, 
' without commixture And a drop of Water running (wittly over a Straw 


; or ſmooth Body, wetteth not. 


i | 

| CTarlight Nights, yea,and bright Moonſhine Nights, are colder than Clondy ——_— | 

| g Nights. | he cauſe is, the dryneſs and Fineneſfs'of the Air, which thereby \olieary 

| becometh more piercing and ſharp; and therelore great Continents are —— | 
colder than J/ands. And as for the Aſ0ox,though it felt inclineth the Air to | air. | 

| moiſture, yer when it ſhiacth bright, it argueth the 4iris dry. Allo cloſe | 

| Air is warmer than opez Air, which (itmay be) is, for that the true cayſe of 

| cold, is an expiration from the Globe of the Earth, which in open places Is 
{tronger. Andagain, 4ir it ſelf, if it be not altered by that expiration, wy 
not without ſome tecret degree of heaz > as it is not likewiſe without ſome 

ſecret degree of Light : For otherwiſe Cats and Owls, could not ſec in the 

Nights but that Air hath alittle Light, proportionable to the Viſual Spirits | 


of thoſe Creatwres. ' 


| 


: | | 867. 
| F | ' He Fy2s do move one and the ſame way ; for when one Eye moveth pun. 
| to the N-ſtri/,the other moveth from the Noſtril, The caxſe ts, Afo- in Conſort, 


' tion Of Conſent, which inthe Spirits, and Parts Spirztual, is ſtrong, But yet touching the 


GS 4 4 -p a Fyes #nd 
| ufe will induce the contrary 3 tor ſome can /quint when they will, And the Sight. 
! common Tradition is, that if Children befet npona Table with a Candle be- 

! hind them, buth Eyes will move outwards, as affecting tc ſec the Light, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| {o tnduce $quizting. . | 
| We ſee more exquifiicly with one Fye ſont, than with both open, The 848, | 


| Cauſe is, for chat the > pirits Viſual unite themſelves more, and fo become 
| {tronger, 


[ —_—  _@_»— 


-— ——O'—— 


- _ - -_—- 
_- _ — — — —— 


NN ataral Hiſtory ; 

ſtronger. For you may ſee, by looking in a Glaſs, that when you ſbut onef| 

Eye, the Pupil of the orher Eye, thar 1s open, dilateth. 

259, The Eyes, if the ſight meet not in one Angle, ſee things double, The cauſe 

is, for thar ſeeing two things, and ſeeing one thing twice, worketh the ſame 

effet : And therctore a little Peet, held between two Frrgers, laid a croſs, 
| {gemeth doxble, ; 6s | ; ; 

870. | Pore-blind Men, ice belt in the dimmer lights» and likewife bave their 
| ſebt (tronger near hand, than thoſe that are not Pore-blind, and can read 
| and write (aller Letters. The canſeis, for that the Spirits Viſual, in theſe | 

that are-Pore>blind, are thinner and rarer. than in others 3 and therefore the 
| greater light diſperſeth them. For the ſame caſe they need contracting ; 
but-being contraFed,are more {trong than the Viſual Spirits of ordinary eyes 
are 3 as when we ſee thorow a Level, the ſight 15 rhe {tronger : And fo is it, 
when you gather the £ze-lids ſomewhat clofe ; And it is commonly ſeen in 
thoſe that are Porezblind, that they do much gather the eze-lids together 

But old Men, when they would fee to read, put the Paper ſomewhat a far 

off: Thecanſeis, for that- old Aems Spirits Viſual, contrary ro thoſe of 

| Fore blind Men unite not, but when the obje@ is at ſome good dittance from 
| their Fyes, 

| * Ak#xlce better when their Fes are over-againſt the Sy or a Candle, if 

; they put their Hard a little betore their Fye, The Reaſon 1s , for that the 

| Glaring of the Sur, ur the Candle, doth weaken the Eye 3 whereas the Light 

| cireumfſu/ed is enough tor the Perception, For we lee, that an over-light| 
| maketh the Eyes dazel, infomuch as perpetual looking againſt the Sx 

would cauſe Blindneſs, Again, if Mex come out of a great light, into a 

| darkroom; and contrariwiſe, it they come out of a dark room into a light 

| room, they ſeem to havea Miſt before their Eyes, and fee worſe than they | 

{ha}l do after they have ſtaid a little while, either in the /z7ght, or in the dark. 
| The cauſe is, for that the Spirits Viſmal are upen a ſudden change diſturbed, 
| and fur out of order : and till they be recollefted, do not perform their | 

Function weli. Ferwhen they are much dilated by light, they cannot con- | 
trad \addcyiy,ant when they are much contraded by darkneſs, they cannot 
dilate luddenly, And exceſs of bath theſe, (that 1s, of the Dilatation,and 

ContraGion of the Spirits Viſual) it it be Jong, d{troyerh the Eye. For as! 

| long-legkivg againlt the Sxr, or Fire, hurteth the Eye by Dzlatation, 10 cus. 

17045 pair. ting in ſmall Volumes, and reading of ſmall Letters, do hurt the Eye 

| by contradion. | 


| 
| 


871, 


i 


” 


| 
I: hath becn obſerved, that in Azeer the Eyes wax red; and in Bluſhing, 


; nor the Fyes,. but the Ears, and the parts behind them, The caxſe is, Gor| 


 thatin Axger, the Spirits alcend and wax eager 3 which is moſt ealily (een in| 


, the Fzes, becavule they are trant]ecide, though withal it maketh both the! 


| Cheeks, and the Gils reds butin Blaſhine, it is true. the Spirits aſcend like- |. 


wiſe to luccor. buth the Eyes and the Face, which are the parts that Jabor J 

| But when they are 1epulſed by the Eyes, for that the Eyes, in ſhame-do pur; 

; back-the fpirzis that aſcend torkem, as unwilling 10 look abroad : For nov 

| Jar, lathat pa{ſun, doth look ttrongly, but dejeftcdly 3 and that requl-: 

ſcon trom the Eyes, diverted the Spirits and keat more tothe Ears., and the! 

| parts by them. 

$73, : Theobje@s5of the Sight, may cauſe a great pleaſure and delight in the. 
| Spirits, bit no pain or great offence 3 Except it be by Mexzory, as hath becn 
ſaid, 1 he.Glrwpſes and: Beams of Diamonds that arike the Fye.. Indian Feas 
S00Ts that have gloriqus colcurs, tte coming liato a fair Garden, the coming | 
| into 


JO" IT 
— i _— _d 


Ut 


UMI 


very Iittle, 
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| 
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into a fair Room richly furniſhed ; a beautiful perſon, and the like, do de- 
| Iight and exthijlarate the Spirits mugh. The reaſon, why it holdeth not in 
the offence is, for tharthe 5:ght is the moſt ſpiritzal of the Senſes, wherebyit 
; hath no obje& groſs enough to offend it. But the cauſe (chiefly) is, tor | 
' that there be no a& ive objed « to offertd the Eye, For Harmonical Sourds, 
and Diſcordant Sounds, are both AGive and Foftive , ſo are ſweet ſmells , 
and r1nks s ſoare bitter, ind ſweets, 10 taſtes fo are over-hot, and over- 
cold, \n tourh; but blagkneſs, and darknels, are indeed but pravativesz and 
therefore have little oxno Ad7vity. Somewhat they do contriſtate, but 


. % 
| 874. 
ww {ter of the Sea, or otherwiſe, looketh blacker when it is moved,and Experiment 
whiter when it relteth, * The cauſe is, for that by means of the Mo- nei 


tion, the Beanrs of Light paſs not ſtraight, and therefore mult be darkned 3 | Colur of the 
Ses, or other 


whereas when it reſteth, the Beams do pals [traight. Refides, ſplendor hath a | 4 

degree of whiteneſs. eſpecially, it there beg little repercaſſion ; tor a Looking- FO 
'Glaſi with the Steel behind , looketh whiter than Glaſ* ſimple. This Ex- 
periment deſervethto be driven tusther, in trying by what means Motion | 


may hinder Sight, | 


. 8 " 
- have been by ſome of the Axcients, comparedand ſorted with Rope 
| 


Solfary, 


the Inſet a> butl ſee no reaſon why they ſhould, for they have Male| gut 
| aad Female, as 0iher Fiſh have > neither are they bred of Putrefa@ion, eſpe. Sbe1fifh.* 
cially ſi:xchas do move, Nevertheleſs it is certain, that Oyſzers and Cockles, 
and Mp/els, which movenot, have no diſcriminateSex, Q&zere, in what 
\ time, and how they are bred? It ſeemeth , that Shells of Oyſters are bre( 
where none were before and itjs tryed, thavthe great Horſe-Muſſef, with 
the fine ſhel},that breedeth in Pords,bath bred within thirty years:But then, 
which 1s [trange, it hath been tryed, that they do not only gape and ſhut as 
the Oyſters do, but remove from one place toanother. ' RE 

76. 
2 bh Senſes are alike ſtrang, both on the right ſide; and on the left: but. oe 


the Lizmbs on the right ſide are (tronger. The cauſe may be, for that | rouching the 
Right fide and 
the Left, 


the Frain,which is the Inſtrument of Senſe,is alike on both ſidesbut Motion, 
and habilrtzes of moving, are ſomewhat holpen from the Liver, which licth 
on the rig/t fide. It may be alſo, for that the Sexſesare putin exerciſe, 1n- | 
dificrently on both fdes from the.time of our Birth ; but the Lambs are uſed | 
| mpſt on the right ſide, whereby cuſtom heipeth : For we ce, that ſome are 
| left- handed, which are ſuch as have uſed the left-band molt, | . 

: | O77. 


{Rid ions make the parts more feſby, and full: As weſee both in Mex, and E*periment 
| þ in the Currying of Horſes, &c. Thirauſe is, for that they dra greater / ned | 
' quantity of Spiritsand Blood to the parts 3 and agam, becaule they draw the | Friettens, 

' Aliment move foxcibly trom withinz and again becauſe they relax the Pores,) 

'and ſo make better paſſage ft the Spirits, Blood, and Aliment : Laitly, be-| 

' cauſe they dullipate, and diſgeſt any I-utile, or EXcrementitions moiſture, | 

Which lieth in che F/-fq5 all which belp 4/fumulation. Fridions allo do; 
more fill and 1mpingn.tte the Body, than Exerciſe. The cauſe is, for that in 
' Fridtions, the inward parts areatrelt 3 Which 1n exerciſe are beaten (many 
| fimes)too much: Aud for the ſame reaſon (as we have noted heretofore) 
| Gallijlaves are fat and fleſhy, becauſe they ſtir the Limbs more, and the ix-; 
| ward parts l<ls, | 

| _ All} 


— 


| 


| 
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878. 
Experiment 
Solitary, 
rouching 
Globes ap- 
pearing Flat 
at diſtance 


879. 
Experiment 
Solitary, 
rouching 
Shadows. 


820. 


Experiment 
$olicary, 
touching the 
Rowling and 
Breaking of 
the Seas. 


881. 


Evperimgnt 
Solin ary: < 
rovching the 


Salt - water. 


882, 


Experiment 
Solirary, 
rouching the 
Return of 
Saltneſs in 
Pits upon the 
Seaſhore. 


823. 
Experiment 
Sotitary, 
rouching 
Aitra9jon by 
Similude of 


Subſtance, 


\ 834. 


'Experiment 


; Solirary, 
| 


touching, 


| AtttaTion, 


A" Globes a far off, appear flat, The canſe is, for that diſtante, being a) 


| beſo far off, as they cannot be diſcerned, ſhew but »s d#%kiſb Paper 3 and} 


do lhew the ſhadow to move, becauſe the Medium moveth. 


| rok and Narrow Seas, break more than deep and large, The cayſe is, 


Dalcrration of 


2 Natural Hiftory ; "TOO 


m_—__ — 


ſecundary oljeF# of ſight, 1s not atherwiſe diſcetned, than by more or 
| 1cl> /3ght » which diſparity, when it. cannot be diſcerned, -all ſeemeth oye ; 
As it is (generally) 1a obje&s not diſtinQly diſcerned; for ſo Letters, if they 


all Engravings and Emboſſings (a far off) appear plain. 


* © % 


| 
7 

He #ttermoſt parts of Shadows, ſeem ever to treerble. T he caſe is,for 

that the little Moats which we ſee in the $#7,do cver ſtir,though there 
2& no Wind . and therefore thoſe moving,in the meeting of the Light and 

che S:adow,from the Licht to the Shadow,and from the Shadow to the Light, 


' 


for that the mpulſon being the ſame in both ; where there is a greater 
quantity of Water, and likewiſe (pace enough, there the Water rouleth, and 
moveth both more {lowly, and with a floper riſe and fall : But where there 
ts leſs Water,and leſs ſpace, and the Water daſheth more againſt the bottom; 


{there 1t moveth more ſwiftly, and more in Precipice : For inthe brealing of 
the Waves, there is ever a Frecipice, 


| 
| 


T hath been obſerved by the Ancients, that Salt-water builed, or boiled 
{| and cooled again, is more potable, than of it felf raw and yet the zafte of 
Salt, in Diſtillations by Fire,*rifclii not : For the Diſtilled Water will be 
freſh. T he cauſe may be, for that the 8alt part of the Water. doth partly riſe 
\into a kind of Scum on the top, and partly goeth intoa Sediment in the bot- 
mou ; and ſos rather a ſeparation, than an ewaporation.. Bur it is too groſs 
| to riſe into a vapor z ando is a bitter tafle likewiſe : For (imple diſtilled 
' Waters of Wormwood, and the like, are not bitter. 
| | 
T hath been ſet down befote, that Pits upon the Sea-fhores turn into reſh 
'} Pater, by Percolation of the Salt through the Sad : But it is further 
\nuted, by ſome of the Ancients, that in ſome places of Africk, after a time, 
the Water in ſuch Pits will become brackiſs again. ' The raxſe is, for that 
after 2 time, the very 8axds, thorow which the Salt Water paſleth, become 
Salt; and ſo the Strainer it ſelf is tinted with Salt. "The remedy therefore 
is todig {till zew Pzts, when the old wax brackiſh as if you would change 


—_— 


your Strainer. - | 


, 
| T hath beenobſerved by the Ancients, that Salt water will diflolve Sat: 
+ Water will di{lolve it. The cauſe may | 


put into it,in leſs time, than Fr 
be, for that the Salt in the precedent Water, doth by ſemilitude of Subſtance | 
draw tbe Salt new put in, untoit 3 whereby it diffuſer in the Liquor more | 
ſpeedily, This is a noble Experiment, if it be tue; for it ſheweth means of 


more quick and ealie 7yfuſrons, and ir is likewiſe a good inſtance of Attre-| 


| Fion by Similitude of Subſtance. Try it with Sugar put into Water,formerty 
agred, and imo other Water urjugred, mY 


Ut Sxgar into Wire,part of it above, part under the Wize ;and you ſhall 


find (that which may ſeem ſtrange) that the Sugar above the Wine,will 
ſoften and diſſolve ſooner than that within the Wine, The cavſe is, tor that 


the 


—_———— 
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[the Wine entreth that part of the Sugar which is under the Wine, by ſimple 
| Infuſion or Spreading 3 but that part above the Wins is likewiſe forced 
by Swcling : For all Spongy Bodies expel the Air, and draw in Liquor, if it 


worthy the inquiry, to ſee how you may make more accurate Infuſions, by 


help of Attra@ion. 

Ater in Wells is warmer in Winter than in Sxmmwmer'; and fo Air in 
w Caves. The cauſe is, for that in the hither parts, under the Earth, 
there is a degree of ſome heat (as appeareth in ſu/phureows Veins, &c.) which 
ſhut cloſe in (as in Winter) is the more; but if it perſpire (as it doth in 
Summer) it is the leſs. 


| ſtition, they did uſe to precipitate a Max from a highCliff into the Sea; 
tying about him with ſtrings, at ſome diſtance, many great Fowls 3 and fix- 
ing unto his Body divers Feathers ſpread, to break the fall, Certainly many 
Birds of good Wing (as Kites, and the like) would bcar upa good weight 
as they ihe , and ſpreading of Feathers thin and cloſe, and in great breadth, 
will likewiſe bear up a great weight, being even laid without tilting upon 
the ſides. The further exte 

thought upon. 


3 em is in fome places (namely, in Cephalonia) alittle Shrib, which 


riteth a Tumor, like a Bliſter which they gather, and rub out of it, a cer- 
_-_ red duſt , that canverteth (after a while)into Worms, which they kill 


- 


they Die Scarlet. 


[ 


Mothers themſelves do it by way of prevention, becaule thereby they hinder 
other Charzrs, and can undo their own, Itisa thing the” Civil Law taketh 
knowledge of, and therefore is of no light regard. 
I! Sa COMMmon Experiment, but the caxſe is miltaken. Take a Pog, (or 
better a Glap, becauſe therein you may ſee the Motion) and ſet a Candle 
lighted in the Bottomr of a Baſon of Water 5 and turn the Month of the Pot 
or Glaſs over the Candle, and it will make the Water riſe. 
to the drawing of heat, which is not true : For it appeareth plainly to be 
| but a Mstion of Nexe, which they call Ne detar vacuum, and It Froecedeth 
| thus 3. The-Flame of the Candle as ſoon as it Is covered, being ſuffocated 
| by the cloſe Air, [eſleneth by little and little : During which time, there is 
{fore little aſcent of Water, but not much ; for the Flame occupying leſs: 
ind'lefs room, as it lefjeneth, the Water ſucceedeth, But upon the inſtant 
| of the Candles going ont, there is a ſudden riſe of a great deal of Water, for 
! that the Body of the Flame filleth no more place, and fo the Ajr and the 
| Water fucceed. It worketh the lame effe@, if inſtead of Water, you put 
Flower, or Sand, into the baſon : Which ſheweth, that 1t 15 not the Flax, 
drawing the Liquor, as Nouriſl:ment, as it is ſuppoſed; tor all Bodjes are 


T is reported, that amonglt the Leucadians,in ancient time, upon a (i uper-| 


be contiguous; as we ſeeit alſo in Sponges, put part above the Water. It is | 


i 


| Sn. 


| 


Experiment 
Solitary, 
tonching 
Heat under 
Earth, 


886. 
Experiment 
Solitary, 
couching 
| Flying in the 
Air. 


| 


»ſion of this Experiment tor Flying, may be 


they call Holy-Oak, or Dwarf Oak, Upon the Leaves whereof there 
with ine, (as is reported) when they begin to quicken : With this Duſt 


N Zart it is very ordinary, to make Mex impotent, to accompany with 
their Wives. The like is praQiſed in Gaſtozy, where it is called Nouzr 
P eguillete» [t is praQtiſed always uponthe Wedding day, And in Zaxt, the 


They aſcribe it 


J 


887, 
Experiment 
Solicary, 
rouching the 


088, 


Experiment 
Solitary, 
touChing 

M aleficiating. 


83g. 
Experiment 
Solirary, 
rouching the 


Riſe of Water | 


Dye of Scarlet. | 


- 


by Means of 
F lame. 


| 
| 


rn ee > es ee. 


alike | 
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| Experiments 
| in Conſort, 
| rouching rhe 
: Tufluences of 
' the Moon. 


e91, 


092. 
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alike unto it, as it is ever in z#0tion of Nexe ; infomuch, as I have ſeen the 
Glaſs, being held by the hand, hath lifted up the Baſor, and all : The wotion 
of Nexe did ſo claſp the bottom of the Baſon. That Experiment, when the 
Baſore was lifted up, was made with 0yl, and not with Y/Yater. Nevertheleſs 
this is true, that at the very firſt ſerr7g of the Mouth of the Glaſs, upan 
the bottom of the Baſon, it draweth up the 77ater alittle. and then ſtanderh 
at aſtay, almoſt till the Candles going ont, as was ſaid, This may ſhew 
AttraTion at firſt 5 but of this we willſpeak more, when we handle p- 
'Fions by Heat. | 5 


NF the Power of the Celeſtial Bodies, and what more ſecret influences 

they have, beſides the two maniteit ;fluexces of Heat and Light. we 

{hall ſpeak,when we handle Experiments touching the Celeſtial Bodies: Mean 

\while, we will give ſome DireCtions for more certain Tryals of the Fertaz 
and Inſiuences of the Moon, which is our zeareſt Neighbour. 

The Influences of the Moon (moſt obſerved) are fours the drawing forth 

'of Heat 3 the Inducing of Putrefa@ion; the irtcreaſe of Moiſture; the exciting 

of the Motions of Spirits, | 


For the drawing forth of Heat , we have formerly preſcribed to take| 
[Vater war, and to ſet part of it againſt the Aoor-beams, and part of it 
with a Skreen between; and to ſec whether that which ([tandeth expoſed to 
the Beazzs will not coolfooner, Bur becauſe this 1s but a ſmall izrterpoſition, 
[though in the Suz we ſee aſmal) ſhade doth much) it were good totry it 
when the Moor ſhineth, and when the Moon ſhineth not at all ; and with 
VVater warm inaGlaſs-bottle as well as in a Diſh, and with Cinders,and with 
Tron red bot, &c. ys | | 

For the inducing of Putrefa@ion , it were good to try it with Fleſh or! 
Fiſh expoſed to the Moonzbeams, and again expoled to the Air when the 
Moon {hineth not, for the like time, to fee whether will corrupt ſooner 
and try it alſo with Capor, or ſome other fowl laid abroad, to ſee whether it 
wilt mortifie and become tender ſooner. Try it alſo with dead Flies or 
dead YVorms, having alittle /Y/ater caſt upon them, to ſee whether will 
putrefie Cooner. Try it alſo with an Apple or Orenge, having holes made 
in their tops, to ſee whether will rot or mould ſooner. Try it alſo with 
oa Cheeſe,having YVine put into it , Whether will breed Mztes ſooner 
or.greater, 
| Forthe increaſe of MeifFure, the opinion received is, that Seeds will 
\grow ſooneſt, and Hair, and Nails, and Hedges, and Herbs, cut, & c. will 
you ſooneſt, 1f they be ſet or cut in the 7#creaſe of the Moor: :; Alfo, that 

ains 1n Rabits,W ood-cocks,Calves,&c, are fulleſt in the Full of the Moon; 
and ſo of Marrow in the Bones,and ſo of Oyſters and Cackles; which of all the 
pe are the eaſieſt tried, if you have them 1n 77ts, p. 

Take ſome Seeds or Roots ( as Onions, &c.) and ſet ſome of themimme- 
diately after the Chayge, and others of the ſame kind immediately after the! 
the Full : Let them be aslikeas can be, the Earth alſo the ſame as near as 
maybe, and therefore beſt in Pots : Let the Pots alſo ſtand where no Rain 
ot Sur may come to them, Jeſt the difference of the Weather confound the 
Experiment. And then fee in what time the Seeds ſet, in the increaſe of the 
Moow, cometo acertain height, avd how they ditter from thoſe that are ſes 
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" Irisli ke, that the Brain of Man waxeth Moiſter, and Faber, upon the F'*l] 
of the Moon: And thetefore it were goud for thoſe that have moiſt brains, 
and are great Drinkers, to take Fame of Lignum Alves, Roſe-mary, Frankin- 
cenſe, &c, about the full of the Moor, Ir is like alſo that the Humors in mens 
bodies, increaſe and decreaſe, as the Moo doth ; and therefore it were good 
to purge ſome day or two after the F#ll, for that then the Humors will not 
repleniſh ſo ſoon again. | 

As forthe exciting of the motion of the ſpirits, you mult note that the 
Growth of Hedges, Herbs, Hair, &c, 1s cauſed trom the Moor, by Exciting of 
the ſþrrits, as well as by increaſe of the moiſture. But for Spirits in particu 
lar, the great Inſtance is in Lundcies. 

There may be other ſecret Effed&s of the Influence of the Moor, which 
are not yet brought into Obſervention. It may be, that if it ſofall ont, that 
the Wind be North, or North-Eaſt, in the Ful of the Aon, it increaſeth Cold 
and if South or South-Weſt, it diſpoſeth the Arr, tor a good while,to Warmth, 
1nd Rain ; which would be obſerved. 

It may be, that Children and young cattel, that are Brought forth inthe 
Full of the Mocn, are [tronger and larger, than thoſe that ue brought forth 
in the Wane : and thoſe alſo whichare begotter in the Fall of the Mopor : 
$o that it might be good Husbandry,to put Rams, and Bulls to their F emalet, | 
ſomwhat before the Full of the Moon. It may be alſo, that the Eggs 
lay'd in the Full of the mocn, breed the hetter Birds: Anda number of the 
like Efe@s, which may be broughtinto Obſervation : &xere alſo, whe» 
ther great Thunders , and Earth- 2uakes, be not moſt in the Fxll of the 
Moon. 


4 &+ Turning of Wine to Vinegdr, 1s a Kind of PutrefaFion: And in 
Making ot Vinegar, they ule to ſet Veſſels of #ize over againſt the 
Noom Sun; Which calleth out the more 0yly Spirits, and leaveth the Liquor 
more ſowre, and Hard, We ſee alfo, that Burnt- Wine is more Hard and A- 
firingent than Wine-unburnt. Itis ſaid, that Cider in Navigations under the 
Line ripeneth , when Wine or Beer ſowreth. It were good to ſet a ARundlet 
of Yerjuyce over againſt the Su, in Summer, as they do Vinegar , to ſee 
whether it will Ripen, and Sweeten. 


T hog, the Bax, the Bee, &&c. Theſe all wax Fat when they Sleep, 
digeſt not» The Caxſe of their Fattexing, during their Sleeping time, 
be the Want of Aſſrmilating , For whatſoever Aſſuilateth not to Fleſh, turn- 
etheither to Sweat, or Fat. Theſe Creatures, for part of their Sleeping time, 
have been obſerved not to Stirre at all z And forthe other part, to Stirre, 


but not to Remove. And they get Warme and Cloſe Places to ſleepin, When 
the Flemmings wintred in Nova Zembla, the Bears, about the middle of No- 
vember, went to ſleep; and then the Foxes began to come forth, which durlt, 
not before. It isnoted by ſome of the Arcients, that the ſbe-bear breedeth, | 
and lyeth in with her young, during that time of Reſe, and that a Bear, big 
with Toure, hath ſeldome been ſeen; | 
| 

—_ Living Creatures are procreated by Copalation between Male and | 
Female : ſome by Putrefa@ion, and of thoſe which come by Putrefa@ion 
many do Cneverthelels) atterwards pracreate by Copulation, For the cauſe 
of toth Generations « firſt, it is moſt certain, that the Cauſe of all Yivis 
| S fication 
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Here be divers Creatures,that Sleep all Winter; As the Bear, the Hedge- | 1 ay 
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fication is a gentleand proportionable heat , working upon a gluttinows and! 
yielding ſubſtance; tor the heat doth bring torth Spirit in that fi ubltance,| 
{and the ſubſtance being gluttinows, produceth two effes; the one , That! 
' the Sparit 18 detained, and cannot break forth 3: the other, I hat the matrer 
| being gentle and z17elding, is driven forwards by: the motion of the Spirits, 
[afrex ſome ſwel;ng into ſhape and zrewbers, Therefore all Sperm, all Atey- 
Nruous ſubſtance, all matter, whereof Creatures are produced by Putref z, 
 F;0n, have evermore a Cloſencſ, Lentor, and Sequacity. It ſeemeth therefore 
\tharthe Generation by Sperm only , and by Patrefa@ion, have two diffe- 
' rent eaxſes, The hiſt is, for,that Creatures which have a definite and exad7 
ſhape *(as thoſe have which are procreated by Copwlation) cannot be prody- 
' c«d by a weak, and caſual heat 3 nor out of watter, which is natexa@ly prez 
pared according to the Species, The ſecond.is, for that there' 1s a greater | 
| t722e required for Mataration of perfe# Creatures 3 for if the time required 
in F7ivification be of any length, then the Spirit will exhale betote the Creg- 
| tufebe mature ; except it be incloſed ina plate where it may bave conting. 
ance of the heat, acceſs of ſome, nouriſhment tq maintain it, and cloſereſ 
that may keep it from exhaling ; and ſuch places, or the Wombs and Atatr;- 
| ces'of the Females: And therefore all Creatures made of PutrefaG@ion, are 
; of thore wncertain ſhape, and are made in ſhorter. time, and need not fo pers 
| fect an excloſure, though ſome cloſeneſs be commonly required, As for 
(the Heather opinion, which was, That upon great mutations of the World, 
perfe@ Creatures were firſt ingendred of Coxcretion, as well as Frogs, and 
Worms, and Flies, and ſuch like, are now ; we know it to be vain : But if 
' any ſuchthing ſhould be admitted, diſcourling according to ſerſe, it cannot 
be, except you admit of a Chaos hrit, and commixture of Heaven and Earth; 
for the Frame of theWorld once in order, cannot ctiect it by any exceſn:or 
caſualty. | | p | 
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UM 


He Philoſophy of Pythagoras (which was full of Sper- = 
ſtition) did firſt plant a Monſtrous Imagination, which —_— 
afterwards was, by the School of Plato, and others, | touching the 
watered and nouriſhed. It was, That the World was one. — | 
entire, perfe(t, Living Creature., inſomuch,as Apollonins a. | 
of Tyana, a Pythagorean Prophet, aftirmed, That the Eh. | Yermes. ard 
bing and Flowing of the Sea was the Reſpiration of the Lo 
World, drawing in Water as breath , .and' putting it 
ain, They went on, and interred, That if the World were a Living 
da Sonland $pirit > which alſo they held, calling it Spiritus 
or Soul of the' World, by which, they did not intend God, ; 
it ofa Deity befides) but only the Sort, or Eſſential F orm | 
( of the Univerſe, This F oundatics being laid, they mought build upon it 
| what they would z, for in a Living Creature, though neycr ſo great (as for 
; example, In a great Whale) the Senle aid the Afje&#s of any one pert of the 
Body inſtantly make a Tranſcwrſtor throughout the whole Body : . So that by | 
| this they did inſinvate, that no diſtante of place, uor want or indiſpoſition of 
| Matter could hinder Magical Operations but that ( tor example) we | 
| might here in Europe have Senſe and Feeling of that which was done in 
' China; and likewiſe, we might work any effed without and againſt Matter : 
: And this not holden by the co-operation of Angels or Spirits,but only by the 
| Unity and Harmony of Nature. lhere were lome alſo that ſtaid not here,but 
- went further, and held, Tharf the Spirit of Man(whom they call the Mzcrge 
| coſm) do give a fit touch to the Spirit of the World, by ſtrong Imaginations 


and Beliefs, it might command Nature 3 tor Paracelixs, and fome darkſome 
do aicribe to Imagination exaited the Power of Miracle- 


 forthag 
' Creature, \t ha 
' Mundi, the Spirit 
(for they did adm 
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' Authors ot Magick, | 4 t 

! working Faith, With theſe valt and bottomleſs Fofies Mer have been (in 

| part) entertained, 
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But we, that hold frm to the Works of God, and tothe Sexſe, which 


| is Gods Lamp, ( Lucerna Dei Spiraculum Hominis,) will enquire withall So-| 


briety and Severity, whether there be to be tound in the Foor-fteps of Nya- 
tere any ſuch Tranſmiſſion, and Inflnx of Immateriate Virtues s and what 
the force of Imagination is , either upon the Body Imaginant, or upon 


! of Spirits, and 


gol. | 
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rouching 
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the Force of | 
Imagination, | 
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GO2, 


ſtrength and good diſpoſition thereot repulſed, and wrought out, before it 


another Body : W herein it will be hike that /abowr of Herewles in purging the 
| Stable of 4ugeas, to ſeparate from Swperſtitiovs and Magical Arts and 0b- 
| ſervations, any thing that is clean and piite Natural, aad not to be ei- 
[ther contemney or condemned. And although we ſhall have occaſion to 
' ſpeak of this in more places than one yet we will now wake fome cntrance 
thereinto, | 


En are to be admonifhed, that they do not withdraw credic from the 
Operations by Tranſmiſſion of Spirits, and Force of Imagination , 
becauſe the effe& s farl ſometimes, For as in InfeFton and Contagion from 
Body to Body, (as the Plague, and thelike) it 1s moſt certain, that the 7»- 
fe@ ion is received (many times) by the Body Paſſzve , but yet js by the 


be formed into a Dyſeaſe » ſo much more in Impreſſions trom Mind to Mind, 
or from Spirit to Spirit, the Impreſsion taketh, but is encountred and over- 
come by the Mind and Spirit, which is Paſs;ve, betore it work any manifeſt 
effe : And therefore they work molt upon weak Minds and Spirits; as 
thoſe of Women, Sick Perſons, Superſtitions and fearful Perſons, Children, 
and young Creatures. 
Neſcio quis teneros oculus mihi faſcinat Agnos : | 

The Poet ſpeaketh not of Sheep, but of Lambs. As for the weakneſs of the 
Power of them upon Kings and Magiſtrates, it may beaſcxibed {belides the 
main, which is the Prote@;or of God over thole that execute his place) toi 
the weakneſs of the Imagination of the Irraginant 5 for it is hard for a Witch 
or a Sorcerer to put on a belief, that they can hurt ſuch perſo#s. 


Mez are to be admoniſhed on the other ſide, that they donot eaſily give) 
place and credit to theſe operations, becaule they ſucceed many times : For 
the cauſe ot this ſuceeſis (oft) to be truly aſcribed unto the force of Afe- 
tion and Imaginetiox upon the Body Agent, and then by a ſecondary means | 
it may work upona diverſe Body. As for example, If a man carry a Plarets | 
Seal or a Ring,or ſome part of a Beaſt,belicving (trongly that it will help him 


| ſort of Minds+ and the ſtate of Humane 4Tions is ſo variable, that to try 


| 
| 


. 


to obtain his Love,or to keep him trom danger of hurr in Fight,or toprevail 
in a S#it,6<c. it may make him more a&iveand indyſiriozs ;and again,more 
confident and perſiſting, than otherwiſe he would be. Now the great effe#: 
that may come ot Izduſiry and Perſeu&rance (elpecially in civil reef fwho 
knoweth not ? For welſce axdacity duth almoſt bind and mate the weaker 


things oft, and never togive over, doth woaders : Therefore it were a meer 


| Aer aretobeadmoniſhed, thatas they are not to miſtake the cauſos of 


fallacy and miſtaking to aſcribe that to the Force of Imagination upon ano-|. 
ther Body, which is but the Force of 1#:agination upon the proper Body: |: 
tor there is no doubt but that Imagination aud vehement Afe@ion work| 
| greatly upon the Body of the Inzaginant, as WC (hall ſhew in due place, 


theſe Operations , ſo much ,leſs they are to miltake the Fa# or Efed, 
and raſhly to take that for done which is not done, And therefore as di-) 
vers wiſe Judges have preſcribed and cautioned, Aer: may not too raſh] 

believe 
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believe the Confeſſions of Witches, nor yer the evidence againſt them : For 
: the Witches themſelves are Imaginative, and believe oft- times they do that 
' which they do nut; and people are credxlous in that point. and ready to 
' iImpute Accidents and Natural Operations to Witchcraft. It is worthy the 
obſerving, that both in Amcierxt and late times, (as in the Theſſalian Witches, | 
'andthe meetings of Witches, that have been recorded by fa many late Con- 
\feſſions) tne great wonders which they tel] of carrying in the Air, trans- 
forming themſelves into other Bodies, &c. are (ti]] reported to be wrought, 
[not by Incantation or Ceremonies, but by Ointments and Anointing them- 
ſelves all over, This. may juſtly move a Mar to think, that thele Fables are! 
the effes of Imagination ; tor it-is certain, that Ointments do all (if they be | 
laid on any thing thick)by /opping of the Pores, (hut inthe Yapors, and 
ſend them to the Head extreamly. And for the particular Ingredients of 
thoſe Magrcal Ointments, \t is like they are opiate and ſoporiferons, For 
Anointing of the Forehead, Neck, Feet , Back-bone, we know is uſed for | 
procuring dead ſleeps, And if any A/arfay, that this efe@F would be bet- 
ter done by inward potions 3 anſwer may be made,that the Medicines which 

otothe 0intments are ſo ſtrong.that if they were uſed inwards,they would 
ll thoſe that uſe them 3 and therefore they work potently, rhough out- 
wards, | 

We will divide the ſeveral kinds of the operations by #ranſmiſſion of | 

Spirits and Imagination, which will give no ſmall light ro the Experiments 
that follow. ' All operations by tranſmiſſion of Spirits and Imagination have 
this, that they work at diſtance, aud not at touch; andthey are theſe be- 
ing diſtinguiſhed, 


x | 

| The firſt is, the Tran{miſſion or Emiſſion of the thinner, and more | 
wry parts of Bodies, as It\ Odors and ' Infe@Fions 5 and this is, of all the| 
'relt, the "moſt corporeal, Bur you mult remember withal; that there 
'be'4 number of thoſe Emiſſions , both wholeſome and anwholeſome , that 
'give no ſwell at all : For the Plagre many times when it is taken giveth 
[no feet at all, and there be many good and healthful Airs; that do appear | 
by Habitation, atid other procfs,- that ditte*not in $mel{ftrom other Airs, | 
and under this head you tnay. place all Tmbibitions of Air, where the ſ#b- 
ſtance is material, odor- like whereof fome" nevertheleſs are ſtrange , and | 
very fuddenly diftuſed;as thed!teration Which the Air receiveth in Egypt al- 
molt immediately upon the riſing of the River of Nitus, whereof we have 


ſroken, , 


\* The ſecond is, the Tranſmiſſion or Emtiffion of thoſe things that we call 
Spiritual *pecier, as Viſtbles and Sounds 3''the one whereof we have hand- 
led, and the other we {hall handle in due place. Theſe move ſwiftly and | 
at'great diſtance, bnt rhen they require a Medium well diſpoſed, and their 
[Tranſmiſſion is eatily ſtopped. »%E] 
'” The thid is, the Emiſſions which cauſe Attra@ion of certain Bodies at 
\diflange ; wherein though the' Loadjtonebe commonly placed in the firft | 
frank, yer we think good to 'excepr it, and refer it to another Head: But 
the drawing of Amber, and'Jet, and other Fle@rick Bodies, and the Attra- 
Gion in Gold of the Spirit of Puick filver ar diſtance, and the ArtraFion 
'0of Heat at diſtance, and that offire to Naphtha, and that of ſome Herbs 
fto Water, though at diſtance, and divers others, we ſhall handle, but 
/yet not under this preſent 1ztle. but under the title of AttraFion in 


'reneral, 
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The fourth is, the Emiſſuon of Spirits, and Inmmateriate Powers and 
Virtues, in thoſe things which work by the anzverſal configuration and Sym- 
pathy of the World; not by Forms, or Celeſtial Tnfiuxes, (as is vainly taught 
and received) but by the Primitive Nature of Matter, and the ſeeds of 
things. Of this ,kind is (as we yet ſuppoſe) the working of the Loadſione, 
which is by conſent with the Globe of the Earth ; of this kind is the motion 
| of Gravity, which is by conſent of derſe Bodies with the Globe of the Earth: 


————— 
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; Of this kind is ſome diſpoſetion of Bodies to Rotation, and particularly | 


| from Eaſt to Weſt + of which kind, we conceive the Maiz Float and Re float. 
« of the Sea is, which is. by conſent of the Univerſe, as part of the Dinrxal 
| Notion. Theſe Immateriate YVirtyes have this property differing from others, 
that the diverſity of the Medrum hindreth them not, but they pals, through 
| all Mediunes, yet at determinate diſfances, And of theſe we (hal! ſpeak, as 
| they are 220 « 8: to ſeveral Titles, | 


| of another, there is joyned both Aﬀetion and Imagination. 


feſt ones of Heat and Light, But theſe we will handle, where we handle, 


| ſhould take the Living Creature, in which that Virtue is moſt emzrent andin| 


& 5 # & » 


miſſion of Virtze from the one to the other , as 
the Wound, Whereupon1s blazed abroad the operation of YVnguentum 
Teli ; and ſo of apiece of Lard, or Stick, of Elder, &c, That if part of it be 
| con ſumed or putrehied, it will work upon the, ather parts ſevered, Now 
i will purſue the z»/tances them(e]l ves. 
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He Plague 1s many times taken without manifeſt ſenſe, as hath been, in Contoes. 


| ſaid; and they report, that where it is found it hath a ſent of the [mrell. touching 
| | "F" . 
' of a Mellow Apple, and (as ſome ſay) of May-flawers: And itis allo re-' Enmiſſes A 
Eciveds thar ſmells of Flowers that are Meow and Luſhians,are ill for the |,Þ  0® 
' Plague; as Wite Lilies, Comſlips, and Hyacinths. | [ation Od» 

| ' like, 


| 


| The Plague is not eaſily received by ſuch as continually are about them} 'q913. 

|that have the Plague, as Keepers of the Sick, and Phyſitianss nor again by | 

fach as take Amtidotes, either inward (as Athridate, Juniper-berries, Rue, | 

| Teaf, and Seed, &c.) or outward (as Angelica, Zedoary, and the like in the 

| Mouth 3 Tar, Galbanum, and the like in Perfume: ) Nor again, by old people | | 

{and ſuch as are of a dry and cold complexion. On the other ſide, the Plagze, | 

taketh fooneſt hold of thoſe that come out ofa ſfeſb Air, and of thoſe that | l 

are faſting, and of Children; and it is likewiſe noted togo in a Blood more | 

than to a ſliranger. 
The moſt pernicious I»fe@ion. next the Plague, is the Swell of the Jayl,| g14, 

when Priſeners have been long, and cloſe, and naltily keptz whereof we | 

have had in onr time, experience twice or thrice, when both the Jadges that | 

ſat upon the Jay, and numbers of thoſe that attended the buſineſs, or were | 

preſent, pckred upon it, and died, Therefore it were good witdom, that 1n | 

ſitch caſes the Jay! were aired before they be brought _ | 
Our of queition, if ſuch foul! ſmeVs be made by Art, Ind by the Hand, } 915. 

they conliſt cheifly of Mans fleſh, or ſweat putrefied; for they are not thoſe 

ſtinks which the Noſtrils itraight abhor and expel, that are moſt pernigzozs, 

but ſuch Airs as have ſome ſimilitude with Mans body, and fo infinuate them-- 

ſelves,and betray the Spirits. There may be great danger in aling ſuch Cam- 

poſitions in great Meetings of People within Houſes ; as in Cbtrches, at 4r- | 

raignments, at Plays and Solemmnities, and the like : For poyſoning of Air isno 

\lefs dangerous, than poyſoning of Water, which hath been uſed by the Turks | 

in the Wars, and was uſed by Emanuel Contmenys towards the Chriſtians, 

when they paſled through his Countreys tp the Holy Land. And theſe exepoy- | 

ſonments of Air arethe more datgetous in Meefings of People, becauſe the | 

much breath of People. doth further the reception of the InfeFion. And | 

therefore when any ſuch thing is feared, it were good thole publick places | 

were perfumed before the Aſſemblies. _ EY | 

|" The empoyſorment of particular perſons by Odors, hath been reported | gre.}. 

to be in perfumed Gloves, or the like. Andit 1s like they minglethe poyſor | 

thit.is deadly with ſome ſwel/s that are (weet , which alſo maketh it } 
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the ſooner received. Plagnes alſo have been raiſed by Amvintings of the 
Chinks of Doors, and the like 3 not ſo much by thetouch, as for that it is 
common for 'zex, when they find any thing wet upon their fingers, to 
put, them to. their Noſe; which men therefore ſhould take heed how they | 
do. | The belt 1s, that theſe Compoſitiovs of InfeFiows Airs cannot be made "£64 | 
without dangers of death ta themthatmake them but thenagain, they | 
Pay aye lone Antidotes to-lave themſelves ; ſo that mere ought not to be ( | 
Icure Sf ©... | SAS. | ES 5, 
| : There have beep in, divers Countrevs great Plagzesby the PutrefaFion of | gil7. | 
| great [ſwarms of Graſboppers and Locufts,whenthey have been dead and caſt | 
upon heaps, Ms Hd FPS, 4:6 0 
* -It hapneth oft. in Aines, that there, are, Dawps which: kill either by 918» [ 
|Suffocatron , or by the poyſonows nature of the Mineral; and a rl 
deal 
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| Cno doubt) is wrought by the i»ſþ;/ation of the Air, and ſo of the 
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deal much in Refining, or other works about Metals and Mizerals, have | 
their Brains hurt and [tupetied by rhe Metal/ine Vapors, Amongit which, it| 
is noted, that the Spirits of Puick-ſilver ever fic to the Sul, Teeth, or | 
Bones» inſomuch, as Gilders uic to have a piece of Goldin their Mozthto 
draw the Spirits of the £xick:felver; which Gold afterwards they find to be| 
whitned. There are certain Lakes and Fits, ſuch as that of Awernes, that 
peyſor Birds (as isfaid) which fly over them, or Mez that ltay too long a- 
bout them. 

The Yapour of Char-coal or Sea-coal in a cloſe room , hath killed | 
many 3 and it is the more dangerous, becauſe it cometh without any // ſzze/ 
| but ſtealeth on by little and little, inducing onely a faintref, without any 
manifeſt ſtrangling. When the Dutchmea wintred at Nova Zembla, and 
that they could gather no mere ſticks, they fell to make tire of ſome Sea- 
coal they had, wherewith (at firſt) they were much refreſhed ; bur a little 
after they had ſet about the fire, there grew a general ſilence and lorhneſs 
to freak amongſt them 3 and immediately after cne of the weakeſt of 
the Company fell down in a ſwoon : Wherevpon, they doubting what it 
was, opened their door to let in Air, and fo ſaved themſelves, The efe8 


preadth and Spirits” The Ykeenſueth in Rooms newly Plaiſtred, if a fire 
be made in them whereof no leſs Max then the Emperor Jovinianw 
died, * : 

Vide the Experiment 00g, LOucpigg the Infed ious Nathre ofthe 4ir upon| 
the firlt howers after long Drought. 

ſt hath come to paſs, that ſome Apothecaries, upon ſtamping of Coloquin 
tida, have been put intoa great Sconring by the vapor only. 


! 
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| Perfues that do moiſten and refreſh,and are fit to be uſed in rurning Age, 


| It: dum, &c. 
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It hathheega pradtice to burn a Pepper they call Guiry Pepper, which hath 
ſuch a mo brit, that it ba a >. gy Sceningin thoſe that are! 
in the Room, _- | 

It is an Ancient Tradition, that Blear eyes infe@t Soxndeyes; and that a 
Menſtruous Woman looking ypon a Glaſs doth ruſt it : nay, they have an op;- 
iom,which ſeemeth fabulows, That Monſtruows Women going overa Field or 
Garden, do Corz and Herbs good by killtng the Worms. 
The Traditjer is no leſs ancient, that the Bafilif & killeth by afþe@ 3 and 


' that the Woof, if he ſeeth a Max: firſt, by afpje@ ſtriketh a 3/4 horie. 
: , Perfumes convenient to dry and {trengthen the Erain, and ſtay Rhewrms 
; and Defiu@ions; as we find in Fume of Koſemary dried, and Lignum,Aloes, 
| and Calamys taken at the Aonth and Noſtrils. And no doubt, there be othei 


Confumptions, and too much. Wakefulneſs; ſuch as are Roſe-water, Vinegar, 
Leminon-pills, Violets, the Leaves of Vines ferinkled witha little Roſe-water 


C; 
They do uſe in ſudden Faintings and Swoonings, to put a Handkgrehief, 
| with Roſe-water, Or a [ittle Vinegar to the Noſe, which gathereth togethe 
again the Spirits, which are upon point to refolyeand fall away. af 
Tobacco comforteth the Spirits and diſchargeth wearineſs ; which it | 
worketh, partly by opening, but chietiy by the opiate Yertue, which con- 
denſeth the Spirits. It were good therefore to try the t4ling of Furles by 
| Piper (as they do in Tobacco) of Other things, aswell rodry and comfort, as|: 
tor other intentions, I wiſh tryal be made of the drying Fame of Roſemary|. 
and Lignum Alves, before metitioned in Pipe; and ſo of Nutmegs and E olinw| 
hy | | Ite 
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a great Man that lived long, who had, a clean Clod of Earth brought to 
him every worning as he fate in his Bed 3 and he would hold his bead 
over it a good pretty while. 1 commend alſo ſometimes in digging of 
new Earth, to pour in fore Malmſey or Greek Wine, that the Vapor of the } 
Earth and Wine together may cqmfort the Spirits the more ; pro- | 
vided always it be not taken for a Heathen Sarrifice Or Libation to the 
Earth. =. 

They havein Phyſick ufe of Pomanders, and knots of Powders for drying 
of Rheums, comforting of the Heart, provoking of Sleep, &c. for” though | 


ally in your hand, whereas Perfumes you can take but at zzmes z and be- 
lides, there be divers things that breath berter of themſelves than when 
they come tothe Fire; as Nige//a Romana, the Seed of Melanthinnm, Amo- 
' mu, &C, 


thoſe things be not ſo ltrong as Perfumes, yet you may have them continu. | 


There be two #hings which (inwardly uſed) do tool and condenſe the 
Spirits; and 1 wiſhtheſame to be tried outwardly in V apors.gg The: one | 
1s Mitre 3 which 1-would have diflolved in Malmſey, or Greek We, and ſo 
the ſme] of the Wine taken's or, it you would have it more forcible, pour 
of it upon a Fire-pan well heated, as they do Roſezwater and Vinegar. The 
other is, the diſtil/ed W ater of Wild Poppy; which I wiſh to be mingled 
at halt with AKoſe water, and fo taken with ſome mixture of a few Cloves in 
F _—_— pen. Thelike would be done with the diſt;{UedW ater of Saffron- 
Flowers. | 
' Smellsof Mark, and Amber, and Civit, arethought to further Venereous 
| _— whichthey may do by the refreſhing and calling forth of the 

prrits. ; 
| Incenſe and Nidorows ſmells (ſuch as were of Sacrifices) were thought to | 
ntoxicate the Brain, and to diſpoſe zrex to devotion which they may d@| 
by a kind of ſadeſs and contriſtation of the Spirits, and partly alſo by Heats 
ing and Exalting them, We tee that amonglt the Jews, the principal per-; 
ume Of the Sanduary was forbidden all common uſes. 

There be ſume Perfumes preſcribed by the Writers of Natural Magick,) 
which procure pleajant Dream ; and ſome others (as they ſay) that procure 
Prophetical Dreams, as the Seeds of Flax, Fleawort, &c, 

It 1s certain, that Odor: do in a ſmall degree, nouriſh, eſpecially the| 
Odor of Wines and we ice Men an hungred do love to ſmell bot Bread, It 
ls 1s related, that Democritzs when helay a dying, heard a Woman in the 
Houle complain,that ſhe ſhould be kept from being at a Feaſt and Solemmi- 
ty (which ſhe much delircd to ſee) becauſe there would be a Corps in the 
Houſe : Whereupon he cauſed Loaves of new Bread to be ſent tor,and open- 
bo them, and pourcd alittle Wize intothem, and ſo kept himſelf alive with! 

the| 
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| 
| ſent, as Onions, Garlick, Leeks, and the like. 
| 
| 


Sonyyalons, or upon recovery of long ſickneſſes, which (commonly are 
, | or elſe Timber-ſhades, as in Foreſts, and the like, It is noted alſo, that Groves 


| wholeſome Air of : Antiochia. There be alſo ſome Soyls that put forth 0-| 


— 


Natural H iftory ; | 
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the Odor of them till the Feaſt was paſt, 1 knew a Gentleman that would 
faſt (ſometimes) three or four, yea, hive days, without Meat, Brezd, or 
Driak ;, but the ſame Marx uſed to have continually a great Wiſp of Herbs 


that he ſmelled on, and amongſ(t thoſe. Herbs ſome eſculent Herbs of ſtrong 


T hey do uſe for the Accident of the Mother to burn Feathers,. and other 
things of ill Odor ; and by thoſe il! ſmel/s the riſing of the Mother is put 
down, 

There be Airs which the Phyſtiars adviſe their Patients to remove unto 


plain Champaigns, but Graſing, and not overgrown with Heath, or the like; 


of Bays do forbid Peſt;lent Airs , which was accounted a great caxſe of the} | 


dorate Herbs of themſclvs, as Wild Thime, Wild Majoram, Penny.royal, Camo. 
mile; and in which, the Bryar-Roſes ſmell almolt like 24uſk Roſes 3 which 
(no doubt) areſigns that do diſcaver an excelent Air. : 

It were good for men to thinkgof having healthful 4ir 1a their Hoſes 3 
which. will never be, if the Rooms be. low Roofted, or tull of Windows and 
Doors ;. for the one maketh the Ar cloſe, and not freſh; and the other mak. 
eth it exccediug unequal, which is a great enemy to health, The Windaws 


alſo ſhould not be high up to the Koof (which 151n uſe for Beauty and Mag- 


938. 


Solitary, | 


Emiſſions 'f 
Spiritual | 
| Species which , \ 
(affect the ſen 
iſes, 


929. 
Experrments 
in Conſort 


materiate Ver. 
'taes from the 
Minds and 
Spirits of Men, 
either by Afﬀe- 
#Hions, or by 
Imaginations, | 
or by other Im. 


preſſians. 


Experiment | 


[couching | dled by themſelvs, under their Proper Titles , that is, Yiſebles, and 


touchjng the 
Emiſſion of Im- 


nificence) but low. Alſo Stoxe-Walls are not wholeſome 5 but Timber js 
more- wholeſome, and eſpecially Brick. Nay, it hath been uſed by ſome 
with great ſucceſs, to make their Wa/sthick, and to put a Lay of Chalk be. 
tween the Bricks to take away all dampiſhneſs. 


HeſQ&#27//ions (as we faid before) are handled, and ought to be han- 


Audibles, each a parte In this place, it ſhall ſuffice to give ſome general 06- 
ſervations common toboth. Firſt, they ſeem'to be Incorporeal, Sccondly, 
they work ſwiftly, Thirdly, they work at /arge diſtances. Fourthly, in 
curious varieties. Fitthly, they are not effeFtive of any thing, nor leaveno 
work behind them, but are exergies meerly; for their working upon mir 
rors and places of Eccho doth nor alter any thing in thoſe Fodjes : but it is 
the ſame AFzjon with the Original , onely repercuſſed, And as tor the ſhaking 
of Windows, or rarifying the Air by great noiſes, and the Heat cauſed by 
Burning-Glaſſes, they are rather .Concomitants of the Axdible and Yiſubte 
Species, than the effe#s of them, Sixthly, they ſeem to be ot ſo zexder and 
weak a Nature,as they eftect onely ſuch a Rare and Attenuate Subſtance, as is 
|the Spirit of Living Creatures, | - 


| 


T is. mentioned mn ſome Stories, that where Children have been expoſed 
[:; taken away young from their Parerts, and that atterward they have 
approached to their Parerts preſence, the Parears (though they havenct 
knownthem; have had aſecret Joy, or other Alteration thereupon, 


There was an Egyptian Sooth-ſazer that mace 4nthonins believe, that his 
genizs (Which otherwiſe was brave and confident) was, inthe pretence Of 
OG avianus Ceſar, poor and cowardly; and therefore, he adviſed hum to abſent 
himſelf (as muchas he could) aud remove far from him, The Sootk-ſager was | 


940. | 


thought to beſuborned by Cleopatra, to make him live in Feypt, and other 
remote 
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Remote Places from Rowe. Howſocyerthe Conceit of a Predominant or | 
Maſtering Spirit, of one Man over another, is Ancient, and received till, 
even in Yulgar Opinion. 

| There are Conceits, that ſome Aer, that are of an 17, and Afclancholy} 94T: 
Nature, doincline the Company, into which they come, to be Sad, and. 2{ dif+ | 
poſed; And contrariwiſe, that Others, that are of a Jovial Nature, do diſpoſe 
{the Company to be Merry and Cheerful. And again, that fomeare Lucky | 
ito be kept Company with, and Employd; And Others Ynlucky., Certainly, 1t ' 
[is agreeable to keaſor, that there are,at the leaſt,ſome Eight Refiu@ions trom | 
[Spirit tO Spirit, when ew are in Preſence one with another, as well as from 
\Body to Body. | | 
{ Ithath been obſerved, that 014 Aer, who have loved Young company, and| 942. 
|been Converſant continually with them, have been of Long Life; Their | 

pirits (as it ſeemeth,) being recreated by ſuch company. Such were the An- | 

cient Sophiſts, and Rhetorictaws., which ever had young Anaitors and Diſci 
ples 5 as Gorgias, Protagoras, Tſocrates, KC, who lived tili they were an hun- 
dred years old; And ſo likewiſe did many of the Gramwmarians, and Schools 
Maſters; ſuch as was Orbillizs, &c. , 

Audacity and confidence doth, in civil bulincfs, ſo great Efiects, as a 943, 
Man may (reaſonably) doubt, that beſides the very Darizg,and Earneſtneſs, 
and Perfiſting, and Importunity, there (ſhould be ſome Secret binding, and | 
Stooping of other Mens Spirits to ſuch Perſons. | | 

The Afe@ions (no doubt) do make the ſpirits more powerful, and AFive; | 944. 
and eſpecially thoſe 4fe&ions, which draw the ſpirits into the Eyes: which, 
fare two, Loveand Exvy, which is called Orulys Malus, As tor Love, the 
Platoniſts (ſome of them) go ſo far, asto hold, that the Spirit of the Lover 

oth paſs into the Spirits, of the Perſon Loved, which cauſeth the delire of | 
eturn into the Body, whence it was Emitted, whereupon tollo#egh that ap- 
elite of contad and conjunFion which 1s in Lovers» And this is obſerved | 
Itkewiſe, that the Aſpe@s that procure Love, arenct Gazings, bur Sudden 
Glances, and Dartings of the Eye. As for Envy, that emitteth ſome Maligne | 
nd Poyſorows Spirit,whichtaketh hold ofthe Spirit of another; and is like- | 
wile of greateſt Force, when the caſt of the Eye 1s Oblick; It hath been noted 
alſo, that it is moſt dangerous, when an exvioxs 2ye is caſt upon Perſons in 
Glory, and Triumph, and Joy, The reaſon whereof is, for that, at ſuch times, 
the Sp;rits come forth moſt into the Oxtward parts, and ſo mect the Per- 
cifſion of the Exvious Eye, more at Hand: And therefore it hath been no- 
ted, that after great Trixmph, Men have been ill diſpoſed, for ſome Dayes 
ollowing. We ſee the opinion of Faſcination is Ancient, for both Fffeds of 
Procuring Love z and ſickneſs cauſed by Envy : and Faſcination is ever by | 
the Eye, But yet if therebe any ſuch Infe@ion from Spirit to Spirit, there 
1sno doubt, but that it worketh by Preſence, and not by the Eye alone, yet | 
' 
| 
| 


_ 
i 


molt forcibly by the Eye. 

'Fear and Shame, are likewiſe Infe@ives for we ſee that the ſ#arting of one, | 945. 
will make another ready to Start : nd when one war: is out of countenance 
ina company, others do likewiſe Blufp in his behalt, | 

Now we will ſpeak of the Force of Imagin2tion upon other Bodies 3 and 
of the means toexalt and ſtrengthen it. Imagination, in this place, I under- | | 
_ kobe, the repreſentation of an Individua! thought. Imagination is of 

ree kinds : the firlt Joywed with Belief of that wich 1s to cope : the Se- | 
coud joyned with Memory of that which is Paſt : And the third is of 1hirgs ' 
Preſent, or as if they were Preſent 3 For I comprehend in this Imagination \ | 
| Feigne 
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Subje&F,in our way,(which is by induFien,)is wondertn! hard,tor the Thing, 
that are reported,are full of Fables,and rewExperiments can hardly be made, 
but with extream caution, for the reaſon which we will hereafter declare, 
The Power of Imagination is in three kinds ; The firſt upon the Body of 
the Imaginant, including likewiſe the Child in the Mothers Womb, the ſecond 
is, the Power of it upon Dead Bodies > as Plants, Wood, Stoxe, Metal, &c. 
; The third is, the Power of it, upon the Spirits of Men, and Living Creatures. 
And with this laſt we will only meddle, 

The Problem therefore 1s, whether a Man conſtantly and ſirongly be. 
leiving, that ſuch a Thing (hall be ; (As that ſuch an oxe will Lovehim or that 
ſuch an oxe will Grant him his requeſt , ot that ſuch an oxe ſhall recover a ſicks 
eſs, orthe like) it doth help any thing to the Efe&ing of the Thing it lelfe. 
And here again we muſt warily diſtinguiſh For it is not meant, (as 
bath been partly ſaid before) that it ſhould help by Makizg a Max more 
Stout, or more Induſtrius: (ln which kind a Conſtaxt belief doth much) but 
meerly by a ſecret operation, or binding, or changing the ſ}irit of another : 
And in this it is hard, (as we began to ſay) to make any new Experiment for 
I cannot command my (elf to beleive what Twill, and fo no Tryal can be 
made, Nay it is worſe,for whatſoever a Man Imagineth doubtingly,or with 
fear, muſt needs do hurt, if Imagination have any Power at all for a Max 
repreſenteth that oftner, that he teareth, than the contrary. 

The Help therefore is, for a Max to work by another, in whom he may 
Create Belief, and not by himſelf, until himſelf have found by Experience 
that Imagination doth prevail z for then Experience worketh in himſelf be- 
lief, it thE velief, that ſuch a Thing (ball be, be joyned with a belief, that his 
Imagination may procure It, 

For example 3 I related one time to a z2an, that was curtous and vain <« 
nough in theſe things,that I ſaw a kind of Jugler that had a Pair of Cards, and 
would tell a Man what Card he thought. This pretended learned man told me 
it was a miſtaking in me, For (ſaid he) it was not the knowledge of the mans 
thought, (for that js proper to God)bnt it was the inforcing of a thought upon 
him,and binding his Imagination by a ſtronger, that he could think no other 
Card And thereupon he aſked me a &eftion, or two which 1 thought he did 
but cunningly, knowing before what uſed to be the feats of the Jugler. Sir, 
(ſaid be) do you remember whether he told the Card, the Man thought himſelf, 
or badte another totel/ it, Tanſwered (as was true)That he bade another tell it. 
Whereunto he ſaid; ſo I — (aid he ) himſelf could not have put on ſo 
ſtrong an Imagination, but by telling the other the Card, (who beleived that 
the Jugler was ſome ſtrange Man and could do ftrange things) that other Man 
canght a (treng Imagination. I harkened unto him, thinking for a vanity he 
ſpoke prettily, Then he aſked me another queſtion: ſaith hes do you remember, 
whether he bad the Man think} he Card firſt,and afterwards told the other man 
in his Ear,what he ſhould think ,or elſe that he did whiſper firſt in the Mans ear, 
that ſhould tell the card,telling that ſuch aman ſhould think ſuch a card,G- after 


bade the ran think « card?I told him, as was truezthat he did firſt whiſper the 
Man in the ear that ſuch a man ſhould think ſuch a card:upon this the Learned 
#1an did much exult,8 pleaſe himſelt ſayingilo,you v3 that my opinion 
right:for if the man had thought firſt his thought Jad bin fixed,but the other Ima- 
gining firſt, bound his thought:which though it did ſomwhat ſink with me,yet 1 
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made it lighter than I thought,and ſaid, It howght it was contederacy betweer 
the Jugler,and the two Servants;though (indeed}I had no reaſon fo tothink 
for they were both my Fathers ſervants,and he had never plaid in the Houſe 
before. The Jug/er allo did cauſe a Garter to be held up, and took upon 
him to know that ſuch an oze ſhould point in ſuch aplace of the Garter, as 
it ſhonld be near ſo many 1n«hee to the longer end. and lo many to the ſhore. 
er : and (till he did it by ft refling the Imaginer, and atter bidding the 4Gor 
think. 
' Having told this Relatio», not for the weight thereof, but becauſe it 
{doth handſomly -open the Notare of the Qxeſtion, | return to that I faid, 
\Thac Experiments of Imagination muſt be practiſed by others, and not by a 
Mans elf, For there be three wears to fortific Belzef the firſt is Experience, 
[the ſecond is Reaſor, and the third is Authority, And that of theſe which 
is far the moſt potent, is Authority : For belzef upon Reaſon or Experience 
;w1'! ſtagger. 
| For Authority, it is of two kinds: Belief man Art, and Belief in a 
Man, And for things of Belief in an Art, a Man may exercite them by bim- 
[ſelf , but for Belief in a 2ar, it muſt be by another, T heretore if a Max be- 
\lieve in Aſtrology, and tind a figure proſperous; or believe in Natural 211» 
gick, and that a Ring with ſuch a Stone, or ſuch apiece of a Living Creature 
carried, will do good, it may help his Imtaginitzon; but the Belief in a Mar 
iis far the more aFive;, But howſoever all Authority mult be out of a Alarns 
ſelf, turned (as was ſaid) either upon an Art, or upon a Max; and where 
Authority is from one Maxrto another, there the ſecond mult be 72zor ant, 
and riot /earmed, Or fill of thoughts: And ſuch are (tor the molt part) all | 
witches and ſaperſtitious perſons, whole Beliefs, tied to their Teachers and 
[Traditions, areno whit controlled either by Reaſor or Experience: And vp- | 
lon the ſame reaſon, in Hagick they ule (for tne molt part) Boys and Toung | 
(People, whoſe Spirits ealilielt take Zelief and Imagintion. | 
Now to fortifte Imagination, there be three ways : I he 4wthority whence | 
the Belief is derived; Means tO quickenand corroborate the Imagination ; 
'and Means to repeat it and refreſh it, 
| For thr Anthority we have already ſpoken. As for the ſecond, namely, 
\the Mears to quicken and corroborate the Imagination, We (ce what hath been 
"uſed in Afagich ; (if there be in thoſe praftices any thipg that is purely Na- 
taral) as Veſtments. CharaBers, Words, Seals, ſome parts of Plants, or Liv- 
| ing Creatures, Stones, choice Ot the Howrs, Geſtures and Alotions; allo In- 
icenſes and- Garrs, choiſe of Society, which encceaſeth Imagination, Dicts, 
'and Preparations fo: ſome time before. And for Words, there have been 
.evernied, cither 6arbarows Words of no ſenſe, leſt they ſhould diſturb the 
Tm:gination; or Words of ſimilitude, that may ſecond and teed the Inmegi- 
nation : And this was cver as well in Heathen Charms, as in Charms ol later 
[times, There are uſed alſo Seripture Words, for that the Belief that Religiow 
| T*xts and Words have power, may ſtrengthen the agination. And for the 
_ reaſon Hebrew words (which among vs is counted the holy Towge, and 


the words more myſtical) are often uſed, 


Exalting it) we lee the praGices of Magick, as in Iwages of Wax, and the 
like, that ſhould melt by little and little, or ſome other thizgs buried in 
Mack, that ſhonld purritie by little and little, or the like: For ſo oft as the I- 
Maginant doth think of thole things, fo oft doth he repreſent4o his Imaginas 


| tion, the effe# of that he dehreth. 
T If 
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For the refreſhing of the Imagination (which was the third Aſears of | 949, 
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If there be any power in Imagination, it is leſs. credible that it ſhould 
be ſo i:corporeal and immateriate a Virtue, as to work at great diſtances, or 
through all Mediums, or upon all Bodies 3 but that the diſtance mult be com-)} 
petent 3 the Aedinm nvt adverſe, and the Body apt and proportionate, | 
Therefore if there be any operation upon Bodzes in abſence by Nature, it 
is like to be conveyed from Man to Alan, as Fame is: As if a Witch by Image- 
| ration ſhould hurt any a far off, it cannot be naturally,but by working upon 
the Spirit of ſome that cometh to the Witch, and from that party upon the 
\ Imagination of another, and ſo upon another till it come to one that hath 
reſort tÞ the party intended; and ſo by him, to the party intended himelf. 
And although they ſpeak, that it ſufficeth to take a Poiz?, or a peice of the 
, or the Name of the party, or the like z yetthere is leſs credit to be 
givent hings, except it be by workzng of ev1l ſpirits. | 
The ExperiFents which may certainly demonſtrate the power of Tmagi 


craft are no clear proofs, for that they may be by a tacite operation of malign | 
Spirits; we {hall therefore be forced in this Inquiry, to reſort to new Ex. 
periments, wherein we can give onely DireFjons of Tryals, and not any Po- 
fitive Experiments, And if any manthink that we ought to have ſtaid till | 
we had made Experiment of ſome of them our ſelves,(as we do commonTyin 
other Titles) the truth is, that theſe Efſe@s of Imagination upon other Bodies, 
have ſo little credit with us, as we ſhall try them at leifure: But in the mean 
time we will lead others the way. "3% 

When you work by the Imagization of apother, it 1s:ngce{lary that he, by | 
whom you work, have a precedent opinion of you, that.you can do ſtrange 
things, or that you are a Mar of Art, as they call it; for elſe the ſimple affix. | 
mation to another, that this or that ſhall be, can work but a weak ruians; 
| in his Imagination. 
It were good, becauſe you cannot diſcern fully of the ftrength of Ima- | 
| 2ination in one Mar, more then another, that you did uſe the 1-1agination | 
of more then ome, that ſo you may light upon a trange one. As if a Phyſetian 
ſhould tell three or four of his Patients ſervants that their 2/after (ali ſures 
[ y recover. 

The 1magination of one that you ſhall uſe ({uch is the variety of Aer, 
minds) cannot be always alike conſtaxt and firong ,, and if the ſucceſs follow | 
not ſpeedily,it will faint and loſe ſtreygth To remedy this, you mult pretend 
to him whoſe Imagination you uſe ſeveral degrees of Means by which ts 
operate: As to preſcribe him, that every three days, if he find not the ſuc- 
ceſs apparent, he do uſe another Rooz, or part of a Beaſt, or Ring, &c. as be- 
| ing of more force; and if that fail, another ; and it that, another, till ſeven 
times, Alfo you mult preſcribe a good large time for the effeZ you promiſe; 
as if you ſhould tell a ſervant of a ſick man, that his Maſter ſhall recover, 
but 1t will be fourteen days ere he findeth it apparently, &c. All this to en- 
tertain the Imagination, that it waver leſs. 

It is certain, that potions or things taken into the Body, Incenſes and 
Ferſunres taken at the Neſtrils, and ozntments of ſome parts do (naturally) 


——_— 


_ 


that he do take ſucha F311, or a ſpronfnl of Liquor, or burn ſuch an Irſexce, 


or azoint his Temples, or the Soles of his Feet, with ſuch an Cy»tment or | 


Ozl: And you mult chuſe for the Compeſition of tuch Pill, F.rfume , Or 


work upon the Imagination of him that taketh them. And therefore it mult } 
needs greatly cooperate with the Imagination of him whom you uſe, if you | 
preſcribe him, betore he do uſe the Receit for the Work which he defireth, 
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(of Cards, or coſting of Dice, are very light motions; and there isa Foly 
[very uſual, That Gameſters imagine, that ſome that ſtand by them, bring 


avd more force likewiſe upon {7g4t and {xbtiil motions, then upon motions 
vebement or Ponderont. | 


(many times againſt the ſ/de of the Glaſs, and no more; or of holding a 


| the dead Body, upon the prefence of the Murtberer hath opened the Eyes; 
and that there haye been ſuch like motions as well where the party murthbered 
__ been ſirargled or drowned, as where they have been kzVed by wounds, | 
It may be that ttiis participateth of a Airacle, by Gods juſt judgement, who 
(uſually brings #zxr2hers to light, 
[ Imagination. 


Century XN. 
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dy, whereby the Tmagination will fix the better. . _ | 

The Body paſſruve, and to be wrought por, (I mean not of the Tma- 
ginant ) is better wronght upon (as hath ben partly touched) at ſome tires 
then at othersz As if you ſhould preſcribe a Servaztabout a ſick perſon, 
(whom you have policficd that his 27after ſhall recover) when lis Maſter is 
faſt aſleep, to uſe ſuch a Root, or ſuch a Root, For Imagination 18 like to work 
better upon ſleeping mey, then wer awake 3, as we hall ſhew when we han: 


dle Dream. | 
We find in the Art of Memory, that Images viſible work better then other 


Ozmtment, {uch Inreredients as do make the Spirits alittte more groſs or mud- 


conceits: As if you wonid remember the word Philoſophy, you {hall more 


ſurely do it by imragizzing that ſuch a Man (for Men are belt places) is read- 
ing upon Ariſtotles Phyſicks, then if you ſhould imagine him to ſay, Ze 
goſindy Philoſophy. And therefore this obſervation would te tranſlated to 
the ſabjec? we now ſpeak of; for the more luſtrous the Imagination 1s, it 
filleth and fixeth the better. And therefore I conceive, that you ſhall in that 
Experiment (whereof we ſpake before Yof binding of thoughts, lels fail, if 
you te]l one that ſuch an one ſhall name oe of twexty men,then if it were one 
of twenty Cards, The Experiment of binding of thoughts would be diverſified 
and tried to the full : And you are tonote, whether it hit for the moſt part, 


though not always. 
| It is good to conſider upon what things Imagination hath moſt force : 


And the rxle(asT conceive) is, that it hath molt force upon things that have 
the lighteſt and eaſieſt motions ; and therefore aboveall upon the Spiritsot 
Met, and in them upon ſach affe@ions as move lighteſt : As upon procuring 
of Love, binding of luſt, which is ever with Imagination upou Men in 
\fear, or Aen m irreſolution, and the like : Whatſoever iis of this kind 
[would be throughly enquired, Tryals likewiſe-would be made upon Plants, 
and that diligently : As if you ſhould tell a zraz that ſuch a Tree would dic 
this year, and will him at theſe and thefe times togo unto it, toſlee how it 
thriveth, As for inanimate things, it is true, that the Motion of Shuffling 


them 11] luck, There would be a Trial alſo made, of holding a Ring by za |. 
thredin a Glaſs, and telling him that holdeth it before, that it ſhall ſtrikeſo 


Key between two mens Fingers without a Charm; and to tell thuſe that 
hold it, that at ſuch a Name it ſhall go off their fingers. For theſe two are 
extteain light motions, And howſoever, I have no opinion of thele things 
yet ſo much I conceive to be true, That frong Imagination bath more force, 
upon thimgs living, or that have been hving, then things meerly inanimate ; 


It is an uſtal CLſ2rvation, That if the Body of one xurthered be brought 
before the Murthercr, the wounds will bleed afreſh. Some do affirm, That 


But if it be Nataral, it mult be referred 


The #zing of the poizt upon the day of Aarriage to make Aer impo» 
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tent towards their Wives, which (as we have formerly tonched) is fo tre- 
quent in Zart and G4{cony, if it be Natural, muſt be referred to the Inagz. 
ation of him that tieth the Point, 1 conceive it to have the leſs affinity with 
Witchcraft, becauſe not peculiar perſons onely, (ſuch as Witches are) but a- | 
[ny Body may do it, 


| 96> 11h065 6b 
| Experiment ( dere be many thirgs that work upon the Spirits of Men by Secret Sym. 
dg wwe M pathy and Antipathy. The wertues of Precious Stones Worn, have been 
| Secrer Vorrne | anciently and generally received, and curioutly aſligned to work ſeveral ef 
| of Impathy | fe@s. Somuch is true, that Stores have in them hne Spirits, as appeareth by 
and Ant ipathy ' . gs 
| their ſplerdor : And therefore they may work by conſent upon the Spirits of 
| er, to comfort and exhilarate them. Thoſe that are the beſt for that efed, | 
| , . . : . 
'are the Diamond,the Emerald,the Jacinth Oriental,and the Gold ftone,which | 
| is the zel/ow Topaz. As for their particular Proprieties, there is no credit to be 
.piven to them, Butit is manifeſt, that Light above all things; excelleth in 
| comforting the Spirits of Men:and it 1s very probable,that Light varied doth 
, the ſame effe with more Novelty, And this 1s one of the cauſes why Precious | 
| ; Stores comfort, And therefore it were good to have Tin@ed Lanthorns.or 
Tinded Skreens of Glaſs coloured into Green, Blue,Carnation, Crimſon, Purple, 
: Ec, and toule them with Candles in the zight, So likewiſe to nave round 


| | | Glaſſes, not onely of Glaff coloured through, but with Colowrs laid between 
| ' Cryſtals, with handles to hold in ones hand, Priſwes are alſo comfortable 
'rhings. They have of Paris work,Looking Glaſſes, broidered with broad 
| Bordcrs of ſmall Cryſtal, and great counterteit Precious Stones of all Colonrs, 
that are moſt glorious and pleaſant to behold, eſpecially in the Night. The 
Pidlnres of Indian Feathers are likewiſe comfortable and pleaſant to behold. 
So alſo fajr and clear Pools do greatly comfort the Eyes Spirits; eſpecially 


when the Sxz is not glaring but ove4caſt, or when the Moon (hineth, 


| 
| 
| 


_ 
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c61, | There be divers forts of Bracelets fit to comfort the Spirits, and they be 
of three Tntentions ; Kefrigerant,Corroboravt,and Aperient. For Refrigerant | 
;T wiſh them tobe of Pearl, or of Coral, as is uſed. And it hath been noted 
'that Coral, if the party that weareth it be 11] diſpoſed, will wax pales which 
I believe to be true, becauſe otherwiſe diſiewpers of heat will make Coral loſe | 
colour Icqmmend allo Beads or little Plates of Lapis Lazali, and Beads of 
| Nitre, either alone, or with ſome Cordinal mixture. | 
£62, ; | For Corroboration and Comfortation, take fuch Pobies as are of aſtringent 
| quality without wanifelt cold, 1 commend geed- Amber, which is tull of 4-| 
\Jjtridion, but yet iszndxoxs, and not cold, and is conceived to impinguate, | 
thoſe that wear ſuch Beads, I commend allo Beads of Harts-Horn and tory, 
which are of the like nature; alſo 0rempe Beads, allo Beads of Lignnm 4loes, | 
| racerdted firſtin Roſe-water and aried. 
952. For epening, I commend Beads, or peices of the Roots of Carduws Bene» 
| dius; alſo of the Roots of Peony the Male, and of Orras, and of Calamw 
' Aromaticus, and of Rew. ; 
964. The Cramp (no doubt) cometh of contraZion of Sinexs ; which 1s 
| manifeſt in that it cometh either by cold or dryneſs, as after Conjumptions and 
| long #gnesz for Cold and Drineſs do (both ot them, ) contrat# and cor- | 
'rugate. We ſee alſo, that chafing a little above theplace in pain, eafcth 
| the Cramps which is wrought by the Delitation of the comtraGed Sinews 
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| by heat. There are in uſe tor the prevention of the Cramp, two things: 

T he one, Rings of Sea-horſe Teeth worn upon the Fixgers x the'other, __ 

| | | O 
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of Green Periwinkle (the Herb) tied about the Calf of the Leg , of the 

Thigh, &c. where the Cramp ulcth to come, I do find this the mote 
ſtrange, becauſe neither of theſe have any Relaxing Virtne, but rather the 
contrary, 1 judge therefore that their workzng is rather upon the Spirits 
within the Nerwes to make them ſtrive leſs, then upon theBodily ſubſtance of 
the Nerves. | 
1 would have tryalmade of two other kinds of Bracelets from com rting 965. | 
the Hearts and Sprrits, The one of the Trochiſch of Vipers made into lit» | 

[fle pieces of Beads z tor fince they do great good inwards (eſpecially for 
Peſtilcnt ages) it 1s like they will be <ff-Ctual outwards, where they may be 
applied in greater quantity, There would be Trochiſchs likewiſe made of 
' Snakes, wholc fic dried isthought to have a very opening and Cordial Vir- 
ary The other is of Beads made of the Scarlet Powder, which they call 
| Kerns, Which 1s the principal Ingredient 1n their Cordial Confed ion Alker- 
' mes. 1 he Beads would be made up with Amber Greece, and ſome I'amanider. 
| 1t hith been long reccived, and confirmed by divers trya/r, that the 
Root of the Males?iony dricd, tied tothe Neck, doth help the Falling-| 966» 
{chneſs and likewiſe the Incubus, which we call the A/are. The cauſe ot both 
theſe Diſeaſes, and cſpecially of the Epilepſce from the Stomach, is the groſs- | 
\ncſs of the Vapors Which rite and enter 1nto the Cells of the Brain: And | 
[tierctore the working is by extream and ſubtil Attenuation, which that Sim- | 
| ;le hath, 1 judge the like to be in Caſtorenm, Murk, Rewſeed, Agnus Caſius 
Seed, &C. 
: 


Thcreis a Stoze which they call the Blood-Stone, which worn, is tl ought 967, 
| to be good for them that bleed at the Noſe 5 which(no doubt is by aſtr:&@ jon 
and cooling of the Spirits. 2uere, it the Stone taken out of the Toads Head, 
b- not of tix like vittuc, for the Toad loveth Shade and coolnefs, 

Light may be taken trom the Experiment ofthe Horſe-tooth King,and the} 96%. 
Garland of Periwinckle, how that thoſe things which aſlwage the {rife of the 
| |spirits do help diſcalcs, contrary to the Intention delired ; for in the curing | 
of the Cramp, the Intention is to relax the Szmews 5 bur the conwation of 
the Spirits, that they itrive leſs, is the belt help : Soto procure ealje Trgs | 
vail of Women,thelutention is to bring down the C4z/d;but the beſt help is, 
toſtay the coming down too Faſt 5 whereunto they fay the Toad:flone like- 
wiſc helpeth. So in Peſtilert Fevers, the Intention 1s to expel the InfeÞion by | 
Swe+t and Evaporation 5 but the belt means to do it, 1s by Nitre Diaſcordium 
and other cool things, which do for a time arreſt the Expn/ſicn, til! Nature 
can do it more quietly, For asas one faith prettily, 7» the quenching of the | 
fame of a Peſtilent Agne,Nature is like People that come to quench the Fire of an 
Houſe :, which are ſo buſie, as one of them letteth another. Surely it isan excel- 
lent Axrome, and manitold wſe, that whatſoever appealcth the contention of | 
Spirits furthereth their aTor. 
The Writers of Natural Magick, commend the wearing of the ſpojilof| 969. 
2 Snake, for Preſerving of Health, 1 doubt it is but a conceit;, for that the 
Snake is thought to renew her Towth by caſting her ſþoz/. They might as 
| well take the Zeak of an Fagle, or a pieceot a Herts horr, becaliſe thoſe 

renew, 
It hath been anciently received; for Pericles the Athenian uſed it) and it is | 970« 
yet in uſe, to wear little Bladders of Quick-ſttver, or Tablets of Arſenick, as 
preſervatives againſt the Plague : Not, as they conceive, for any comfort 
they yield to the Spirits , bur for that being poyſors themſelves, they draw 
he vezometothem from the Spirit. 7 | 
3 
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971. | Vide the Bxperiments 95296, and 97, tonching the ſeveral Sympathies and 
Antipathies for Medicinal uſe. | ans 
972. It is ſaid, that: the Guts or Skin of a Woff,, being applied to the B-!ly, do 


cure-the Cholioks - It is trne, that the Wolf 13 a Beaſt of great Edacity and! 
D5geftion z and ſo it may be the parts of him comfort the Bowels, | 
973. We ſee Scare-crows are ſctup to keep Birds from Corn and Fruit, It ig. 
reported by ſome, that the Head of a Wolf, whole, dried and hanged up in 
4 Dove-houſe, will ſcare away Vermin, ſuch as are Weaſils, Polecats, and the 
like, It may be the Head of a Dog will do as much 5 for thoſe Fermix with us, 
know Dogs better than.Wolves. | 
974. - The Brains of ſome Creatures, (When their Heads are rolted) taken in 
IWine, are (aid to {trengthen the Memory z as the Brains of Hares, Brains of 
| Hens, Brains of Deers, &c. Andit leemeth to be incident to the Braizs of 
thoſe Creatures that are tcarful. 

975- | The Ogntment that Witches uſe, is reported to be made of the Fax of Chil- 
dren digged out of their Graves of the Juyces of Smallage, Wolf-bane, 
Cinquefoil, mingled with the Meal of Fine Wheat. But, I ſuppole, that the $9- 
poriferous Medicines are likelt to do it; which are Henbane, Hemblock, Man. 
| drake, Moon ſhade, Tobacco, Opium, Saffron, Poplar-leaves, &c. 

| 


ſtrength, do add ſome wirtze unto Inanimate things : As that the Skin of a 
' Sheep devoured by a Wolf moveth itching; that a ſtove bitten by a Dog inan 
. ger, being thrown at him, drunk 1n Powder provoketh Choler. 
977. | It bath been obſerved, that the diet of Women with Child, doth work 
much upon the Infant. As if the Mother eat 2uinces much, and Coriander. 
feed (the nature of both which, is to repreſs and [tay wapors that aſcend to 
the Braiz) it will make the Child ingenious : And one the contrary ſide, if 
[the Mother eat (much) Onions or Bears, or ſuch vaporows food, or drink 
Wine orſtrong Drink, immoderately, or Faſt wnch, or be given to much! 
muling, (all which ſend or draw vapors to the Head) it endangereth the 
Child to become Lunatick, or of imperfet# memory : And I make the ſame! 
9078. | judgment of Tobacco often taken by the Mother, 

The Writers of Natural Magick report, that the Heart of an Ape worn 
nearthe Heart, comforteth the Heart, and increaſeth audacity. It is trne, that 
the 4pe isa merry and bold Beaſz.And that the ſame Heart likewiſe of an Ape 
applied to the Neck or Head, helpeth the Wit, and is good for the F alling 
kckneſs. The Ape allo is a witty Beaſt, and hath a dry Brain ; which may 

| be ſome cauſe of attenuation of Vapors in the Head, Yet.it is ſaid to move 

i Dreams alſo. It may be the Heart of a Max would do more, but that it is 

| more againſt Mers minds to uſe it , except it be inſuch as wear the Reliques 
| of Saints : : : 

The Fleſo of a Hedghog dreiled and eaten, is ſaid tobe a great drier. It is 
true, that the Jurce of a Hedgehog, muſt needs be Harfh and Dry, becauſe it 
putteth forth fo many Prick/es: For Plants alſo that are full of Prickles, are 
generally dry ; as Brzars, T horns, Barberries. And therefore the Aſhes of 
989. ( a Hedghog are ſaid to be a great Deſtccative of Fiſtula's, | 

Aummy hath great force in Stanching of bloud; which as it may be al- 
cribed to the Mixture of Balnres, that are Glutinows 3 ſoit may alſo partake 
of a ſecret Propriety, in that the b/ond draweth Mans Fleſh, Andit is ap- 

| proved, that the Moſswhich groweth upon the Scull of a Dead Man unburi- 
| ed will ſtanch bloxd potently. And 9 do the dregs or Powder of bloud ſever- 
' 


976. | It is reported by ſome, that the affeFoxs of Beaſts when they are in 
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ed from the Water and dried. 
4 It | 
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| It hath been praCtiſed to make 1/hite Swallows, by anointivg at the Eggs 
with Oz], Which effe may be produced by the ſtopping of the Pores of the 
| Shel, and making the Jz#ice that putteth forth the Feathers afterwards more 
penurions, and it may be, the arointing of the Eggs will be as cttectual as the 


| | 
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| anointing of the Body. Of which, Vide the Experiment 93. 

It 1s reported, that the White of an Fee, or Blood mingled with Salt-wa 

ter, doth gather the Saltmeſs, and maketh the water ſweeter, This may be 
by Adbeſton ;, as inthe $ixth Experiment of Clarification, It may be allo, 
that Blood, and the White of an Egg, (which is the matter Of a Living Crea: 
tare) have lome Sympathy with Salt ; for all Life, hath a Sympathy with Salt. 
We ſee that Salt laid to a cut fingure, healeth it ;fo, as it ſccmeth, Salt draw- 
eth Blood, as well as Blood draweth Salt. 

Te hath been anciently recieved, that the Sea-Hare hath an Aztipathy 
with the Lyngs, (if it cometh near the Body ) and erodeth them, Whereoft 
{rhe canſe 15 conceived to be a quallity it hath ct heating the Breath and $Spi. 
iris 32s Cantharides have upon the watry parts of the Body, as Urine and Hy- 
 dropical Water. And it isa good rule, That whatſoever hath an operation 

upon certain kinds of Matters, that in Mars Body worketh molt upon 
thoſe parts wherein that kind of »2atter aboundeth. 

Generally that which is Dead, or Corrupted, or Excerned, hath antipathy 
' with the fame #h77g when it is alive, and when it is ſo#rd, and with thoſe 


parts Which do excern : as a Carcaſs of Man is moſt infeFnoys and odious to 
| Marr, a Carrian of an Horſe toan Horſe, &c. Purulent matter of Wounds and | 


| Uicers, Carbuncles, Pox, $cabs, Leproſee, to ſound Fleſh ;,and the Excrement 


.of every Species to that Creature that excerxeth them. But the Excrements | 


are leſs pernicious then the corruptions. 
| Ir is a common experiexce, That Dogs know the Dog-k;/er, when as in 
times of InfeCtion ſome petty Felow is ſent out to kill the Dogs 3 and that 
though they have never ſeen him before, yet they will all come forth, and 
bark, and fly at him, 
| The Relations touching the Force of Imagination, and the Secret inſtin@ s 
of Nature, are fo uncertain, as they requirea great deal of Examination ere 
we conclude upon them. I would haveit hir{t throughly inquired, whether 
there be any ſecret paſſages of Sympathy between Perſons of near blood 3 as 
Parents, Children, Brothers, Siſters, Nurſe-children, Husbands, Wives, &c. 
There be many reports in Hiſtory,that upon the death of Perſons of fuch near- 
neſs, Men have had an inward feeling of it, I my ſelf remember, that being 
in Paris, and my Father dying in London, two or three days betore my Fas 
there death,I had a dreamr, which I told to divers Engliſh Gentlemen, that my 
Fathers Honſe in the Conntry was Plaiſtered all over with Black Mortar. T here 


___—__———— 


is an opinion abroad, (whether idle, or no I cannot ſay) That loving and 
kind Husbands have aſenſe of their Wives breeding Child by fome accident 
in their own Boay, 

Next to thoſe that are zear in blood, there may be the like paſ/age and 
inſtin@s of Nature between great Friends and Enemies, And ſometimes the 
revealing is unto another perſoz;, and not to the party himſelf, I remember 
PhilippusCominews(a grave Writer)reporteth,T hat the Archbiſhop of Vienna 
(a Reverend Prelat) (aid Conc day)after Maſs to King Lewjs the Eleventhof 
France, Sir, Tour Mortal Enemy is dead , what time Duke Charls of Burgundy 
was {lain at the Battel of Granſon againſt the Switzers.Some tryal alſo w ould 
be made, whether PaT or Agreement doany thing ; as if two Friends ſhould 
agree, That ſuch a day in every Week, they being in far diſtant places ſhould | 
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Pray one for another 30T {hov\d put on a Rirg or Tablet, one for another: 
ſke: whether if one of them ſhould bre»k their Yow and Prozui 2. the 0+ 
ther ſhould have anv Feeling of it, In Abſence. 

If there be any Force in Imaginations and AfﬀecTons of, Singular Per. 
iſens > It is Probable the Force 1s much more in the Jopt Imaginations and 
| AfeFions of Multitudes: as if a YVidory ſhould be won, or loſt in Rexeote 

Parts, whether is there not ſome Sexje thereof, in the People whom it cons 
cemeth, becauſe ofthe great Joy,or Grief, that many Aer, are pallet fied 
with at once ? Pins 2u1: ##:at the very time, when that Memorable Y:fors 
{was won, by the Chriſtians, againſt the Turks,at the Nav s/ Batt:l of Lepanto 
\ being then hearing of cauſes in Conſiſtory, brake off luddenly, and faid to 
thoſe about him3 Fr #s now more time, we ſhould give thinks to God, for 
the great Vid ory he hath granted ad] againſt the Turks. [tis eruc, taat Vidory 
had a Sympathy with his Spiritifor it was meerly his work.to conclude that 
| League.It may be, that Reveſation was divine i, but what ſhall we ſay then. 
to a number of examples, amonglt the Gre: i#ans. and Romans? where the 
people being in Theaters at Plays, have had news of viFories and overthrow, 
ſome tcw days, before any Meſexger could come. = 
| Iris true, that that may hold intheſ- things, which is the general Root 
of Superſtition ; namely, that Mer obſerve when things Hit, and not when 
they miſs: and commit to memory the one, and forget and paſs over the 
other» But touching Divination, and the wi/ezving of minds, we ſhall 
ſpeak more, when we handle 10 general, the ature of mixds, and Souls, 
and Spirits. | 

We have given formerly ſome Rules of Imagination ; and touching 
the fortifying of the Same, We harelſet down alſo ſome few inſtances, and 
dire& ions, of the force of the Imagination, upon Beaſts, birds, &c, upon 
plants,and upanInavimale bodies:wherein you mult (till obſerve,that your 
tryals be vponſubtil and light motions, and not the contrary ; for you will 
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ſyoner bv Imagination, bind a Bird from ſinging, than from eating Or flying: 

and | leave it to every Man,to chooſe Experiments,which himielf thinketh |. 
|\molt commodious > giving now but a few examples of every of the three 
kinds, 

UG ſome Imaginant, (obſerving the Rules formerly preſcribed ) for 
{ binding of a Bird from ſinging; and the like of a dog from barking. Try 
jalſo the Iagination of fore. whom you ſhall accommodate with things to 
fortitic it in Cock fights, to make one Cock more hardy, and the other more 
| cowardly, It would betried alſo in flying of Hawks; or in conrſing of a 
Deer or Hare, with Grey: hounds Or in Horſe-Racess and the like compara- 
tive Motions: for you may ſooner by Imagination quicken or flack a 16 
tion, than raiſe or ceaſe it, as it 1s eaſter to make a dog go ſlower, than to 
make him ſland (till that he may not run, 

In Plasts alſo you may try the force of Imagination; upon the lighter 
ſort of Motions: as upon the ſudden Fading or lively coming up of Hers; 

' or gpon their bending one way or other 3 or upon their Cloſing and Open - 
nins. QC. 

For Inanimate thingy, you may try the force of Imagination, upon ſtay 
ing the working of beer when the Bar 1s put in3 or upon the coming of 
batter or cheeſe after the Charming. or the Kennet be put 1n, 

It is an ancient Tradition every where alledged, tor example of ſecret 
proprieties and infinxes that the Torpedo Marina, it it be touched witha 
long ſtick,doth ſtupific the þ-vd of him that toucheth it. It is one degree ry 

. work 
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working at diſt ance, to work by the continuance ofa ht Medinmrs as Sound 
will be conveyed to the Ear by i{triking upon a Bow-ſtrizg,itthe Horn of the 
Bow be held to the Far, by, if 

The Writers of Natural Magick do attribute much to the Yertnes that 
come from the parts Of Livizg Creatures, ſoas they be taken from them, the 
Creatures remaining {til alive ; as if the Creatzre\till living did infuſe ſome 
| immrateriate Vertne and vigor into the part ſevered. So much may be true, 
That any part taken from a Living Creature newly ſlain, may be of greater 
force, then it it were taken from the like Creature dying of itſelf, becauſe it 
is fuller of Spirit, | 0 

Tryal would be made of the like parts of Individaals in Plants and 
Living Creatures; as to cut off a Stock of a Free, and to lay that which yon 
cat off to putrefie, to fee whether it will decay the reſt of the Stock; or if 
yon ſhould cut off part of the Tail, or Leg of a Dog, or a Cat, and lay it to 
prtrefie, and fo fre whether it will fefter, or keep from healing, the part which 
remaineth, 

It is received, tha: it helpeth to continue love, if one wear a Ring or 
[a Bracelet of the Hair of the party beloved. But that may be by theexciting 
jot the Imagination; ard perhaps a Glove, or other like Favor, may as wel; 
\doIt, 

The Sympathy of individuals that have been Intire, or have Toxched, 

11s of all others, the moſt Tncredible : yet according unto our faithtul manner 


jof Examination of Nature,we will make ſome little mention of it, The taking 


| 


away of Warts, by Rubbing them with ſomewhat that afterwards is. put to 
walte and conſume, 1s a common Experiment and Ido apprehendit the | 
rather, becauſe of mince own Fxperiexce, 1 had from my Childhood, a Wart 
upon one of my Fingers, atterwards, when | was about ſixteen years old, 
being then at Paris, there grew upon both my Hands a number of Warts (at 


Icaſt on hundred) in a moneths ſpace, The Engliſh Embaſſadours Lady, who 
was a Woman tar from Superſtition, told me one day ſhe would help me a- 
way with my Warts, Whereupon the got a Fiece of Lard with the $kin on, 


Wart which 1 had had from my Childhood ;, rhan ſhe nailed the piece of Lard 


| was to the Soxth.T he ſucceſs was, that within five weeks ſpace all the Warts 
| went quite away, and that Fart which 1 had ſo long endured for company. 
But atrhe reft I did little marvel,becauſe they came in a ſhort time,and coight 
go away in a\{htort time againzbut the going away of that which had itaid fo 
long doth yer [tick with me. They ſay the like is done bythe rubbing of warts 
! with a green Elder-ftick, and then Burying the Stickto Rot In Muck.it would 
be tried with C orzes,and Wers, andauch other Excreſcences:1l would have it 
alſo tried with ſome Parts of Living Creatures that are neareſt the Natare of 
Excrefeences, asthe Combs of Cocks, the Spurs of Cocks, the Horns of Beaſts, 
&c, and I would have it tried both ways: both by r»bbing thoſe parts with 
Lard or Elder as before, and by cutting off ſome peice of thoſe parts and 
laying it to Conſante, to ſee whether it will work any effe& towards the Con 
engies of that part which was once joyned with it. 
le is conſtantly received and avuuched, that the awointirg of the Wea- 
(pon that maketh the ound, will heal the Wourdit felf. In this Experiment, 
{upon the relation of mewof credit, (though my felt, as yet, am not tully 
inclined to believe 1t ) yoMhal! note the Points following. Firit, the Oynt- 


and rubbed the Warts all over with the Fat Side, and amongſt the reſt that] 


with the Fat towards the 8x, upon a Poſt of her Chamber Window; which | 


ment Wherewith this is done, is made of divers Trgredients, Whereot the 
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[rrangeſt and hardeſt to come by, are the Moſs upon the Skhul/ of a dead-man 
1unbwtied, and the Fats of a Boar, and a Bear killed in the a@t of enerations 
Theſe two laſt I could eaſily ſuſpect to be preſcribed as a {tarthng hole, that 
if the Experiment proved not. it might be pretended,that the Beaſts were not 
killed-in the duetime 3 for as for the Moſs, it iscertain there is great quan. 
tity of it in Ireland, upon ſlain Bodies laid on heaps unburied. The other Tz 
eredients are the Blood:ſtone in Powder, and fome other things, which ſeem 
to have a wirtze to ſtanch bleod, as allo the Moſs hath, And the Deſcription 
| bf the ihole Oyrrtment 15 to be tound In the Chymical Diſpenſatory of Crollius, 
| Secondly, The ſame Kind of Oypntment applied tothe Hurt it lelf, worketh | 
[not the effett, but onely applied to the Weapon. Thirdly,(which 1 like well) 
they do not obſerve the ConfeFing of the Oynimrent under any certain Con- 
ellation ; which commonly is the excuſe of Magical Medicines when they | 
fail, that they were not made under a fit figure of Heaven. Fourthly, it may 
be applied to the Weapon, though the party hurt be at great diſtance, Fifthe 
| ly,  ſeemeth the Imagination of the party to be cared 1s not needtu] tocon- 
cur, for it may be »done- without the knowledge of the party Wounded : 
And thus much hath been tried, that the Oyzntment (tor Experiments ſake) 
' hath been wiped off the Weapon, without the knowlege of the party hurt, 

« {and preſently the party burt hath been in great rage of pain, till the Weapon 
| was reaointed. *'vixthly, it is affirmed, That if you cannot get the Weapon, 
[yet if you put an Irſtrument of Iron of VVood, reſembling the Weapon 
into the Wexnd, whereby it bleedeth, the ayointing of that Inſtrument will 
ſerve ;:and work the effe#, This I doubr ſhould be a device ts keep this 
ſtrange for of Care 1n requeſt and ule, becauſe many times you cannot 
come by the Weapon it ſelf, Seventhly, the Wound mult be at firft Waſhed 
clean with White-winb, or the parties one Water, and then bound up cloſe 
\in fine Lien, and no more dreſſing renewed till it be whole, Eighthly, the | 
{Sword it ſelf mult- be wrapped up cloſe as far as the Qyrt ment gocth, that it 
' takethno' wind. Nintbly, the Oyzitmert, if you wipe it off from the Sword ) 
and Keep-it; will ſetve-:again, and rather izcreaſe in vertue then diminiſl. 
''Tenthly, it will care in far ſoorter time then Oyrtments of Wounds commonly 
i\do. Laſtly, 4t. will care a Beaſt as wel] asa Man; which ilike beſt of allthe 
i reſt, becauſe it ſubjetethrthe matter to an eaſie tryal, 
'.Y. Would have Mer know, that though reprebend the eaſe paſſing over of 
1: the caſes of thingi,by aſcribing them to ſecret and hidden virtues and 
' Lproprieties ( tor this hath arreſted and laid alleep all tive T»quiry and Indica- 


— 
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\#ions;) yet {do not underſtand, but:that in the pra@ical part of Knowledge 
' j much will be left to Experience and-Probation,whercunto Indigeation cannot 
. ; ſofully reachz and this not onely in 8pecies but in 1#d;vidio. So in Phyſick, 
if you will cure the Jaxzgies, it is noterough to ſay, that the Medicine mult 
not be cooling, for that will hinder the opening which the diſeaſe requireth 3 | 
that it .muſt not be Het, for that willexaſperate Cholor ; that it muſt goto 
| the Gall; torthere is the obſtru@ipe which cauſcth the diſeaſe, &c, But you 
/ muſt receive from Experzexce, that Powder of Chamepytis,ot the like, drunk 
' in Beer,ts good for the Jaundies.So again a wiſe Phyſttian doth not continue 
{ij}l the fame Medicine to a Patient, but he will vary, if the firſt Medicine 
do not apparently ſueceed 3 for of thoſe Remedies that are good forthe 
Jaundies,Stone, Agnes, KC, that will do good in ore Todie, which will not | 
do good in another, according to the correſp@®ndence the Medicine hath to 
| the Individual Body, 
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Tu delight which Men have in Popularity, Fame, Honor, Submiſſion and 

Subje&ion of other Mens Minds, Wills, or AffjeFions (although thele |rouching the 
things may be delired for other exds) ſeemeth to be a thing in it (elf, withour erage y 
contemplation of conſequence,grateful,and agreeable to the Natzre of Mar. orice GO 
This thing (ſurely) is not without ſome ſignification as if all Spirits and 
Souls of Men came forth out of one Divize Limbas; elſe, why ſhould Mer: 
be ſo much affe&ed with that which others think or ſay? The beſt temper of 
Minds, defireth good Name and true Honor; the lighter Popularity and Ap- 
planſe ; the more depraved, Swbjetion and Tyranny; as is ſeen in great Con- 
querors and Trowblers of the World, and yet more in Arch-Heretichy, forthe 
mtroducing of new Do@rines, is likewiſe an «ffeF;on of Tyranny over the 
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cating of his Lord ſhips Works, yet 
he was altogether unacquainted with 


publiſhed 'a 7 ranſlation lame and defeRtivein the whole. 
VVhereipon | though fit to.recommend the ſame to 


| which hath ſincetravelled in ir; and though it ſtill comes 
ſhort of thatlively and incomparable Spirit andexpref: 


fon, which lived and died with the Axthor, yet ] dare| 


avouch itto be much more warrantable and agreeable 
[than the former. It is true, this Book wasnot intended 
to have been publiſhed in Engliſh ; but ſeeing it hath 
been already made free of that Language, whatſoever 
benefit or delipht may redound from it , F commend 
the ſame to the Courteous and Fudicious Reader. 
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be tranſlated a new by a more —— and zealous Pen, | 
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4=, came forth ct Jate a Tranſlation. of 
\ | this Book by an unknown Perſon,who! 
though he wiſhed well to the propa-| 


his Loordſhups ſtile, and manner of Expreflions, and fo. 
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To the preſent Age and Poſterity , 


Greeting. 


EW 3KLtbough 1 had ranked the Hiſtory of Life and 
ST a Death artbe loſt amongſt my Six Monethly 
&3 Dcſignations ; yet I have thought fit, in re- 
ſpeF of the prime uſe theresf, (in which the 
leaſt Ioſi of time ought to be eſteemed preciow_) to invert| | 
that order, and to ſend. it forth in tbe ſecond place. For ]| 
have bope,and wiſh, that it may conduce to a common good-; 
and that the Nobler ſort of Phyſicians will advance 
tbeir thoughts, and uot imploy their times wholly in the ſor- 
didneſs of Cures, neither be bonoured for Neceſlity onely, 
but that they will become Coadjutors and Inſtruments of 
the Divine Omnipotence and Clemency in Prolonging 
and Renewing the Life of Man; eſpecially ſeeing I pre- 
ſerie it to be done, by ſafe, and convenient, and civil wayes, 
thongh bitbertounaſſayed. For though we Chriſtians do 
continually aſpire and pant after the Land of Promile; yet 
it will be a token of Gods favour towards us in our jour- 
nyings through this VVorlds Wilderneſs, to have our| 
Shoes and Garments ("I mean thoſe of our frail Bodies )) 


little worn or impaired. ; 
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The PREFace, 


z T is an ancient ſaying and complaint, That Life is 
ſhort, and Art long 3 wherefore it behoveth us, who 
make it our chiefeſt aim to perfect Arts, to take up- 
on us the conſideration of 

G OD, the Author of all Trath and Life profpering 
| our Endeavors. For though the Life of Man be no- 
&. U=S|/ "KS thing e)ſe but a maſs, and accumulation of Sins and 
IDSA ſorrows, and they that look for an eternal Life ſet 
but light by a Temporary : Yet the continuation of Works of Charity 
ought not to be contemned, even by us Chriſtians. Beſides, the beloved Diſs 
ciple of our'Lord ſurvived the other Diſciples 3 and many of the Eathers of 
the Church , eſpecially of the Holy Monks and Hermits , were long. lt- 
ved : Which ſhews, that this blefling of long life, ſo often /promifed in the 
Old Law, had leſs abatement after our 8aviowrs dayes, than other Earthly 
bleflings had ; but to eſteem of this as the chiefeſt gaod, we are but too 
prone. Onely the enquiry is difficult how to attain the ſame 4 and fo 
much the rather, becauſe it is corrupted with falſe apinions and vain re» 
ports : For both thoſe things, which the vulgar Phyſitzazs talk of, Redice/ 


Prolonging Mans Life, 


Moiflure and Natyral Heat, are but meer Fictions 3 and the unmaderate 
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Th Preface, 
/praiſes of Chymical Medicines, firſt puff up with vain hopes» and then fail 
their admirers. | | 
And as for that Death which is cauſed by Suffocation, PutrefaQtion, ang 
ſeveral.Diſeafes, we ſpeak not of it now, for that pertains te an Hiſtory of 
7Phyfick; but onely of that Leath which comes by a total decay of the 
[Bogy , and the InconcoCtion of old Age. Neverthelcts the Jaſt at of 
(Death, and the_very extinguiſhing of Tife it ſelF, which may ſo many 
ways bewrougtit outwardly and inwardly ( which notwitk{tanding have , 
as if were, one common Porch before it comes to the point of death _) will; 
be pet thnent to be inquired of in this Treatiſe 3 but we reſerve that for the 
laſt place, | 
That which may be repaired by degrees, without a total waſte of the 
firſt ſtock, is potentially eternal , as the Veftal Fire. Therctore when Phys 
ficians and Philoſophers ſaw that living Creatures were nourifhed and their 
Bodies repaired, but that this did lalt onely for a time, and afterwards 
came (Id age, and in the end Diſflolution 3 they ſought death in ſomewhat 
| which could not properly be tepaired, ſuppoling 2 Kadical 2oiſture in- 
{ capable of ſolid reparation, and which, from the firſt infancy , received 
a ſpurious addition, but no true reparation, whereby it grew daily worſe 
jars worſe, and, inthe end, brought the bad tonone atall, This con 
ceic of theirs was both ignorant and vain ; for all things in living Crea- 
| tures are in their youth repaired entirely > nay , they are for a time in 
creaſed in quantity, bettered in quality , ſo as the Matter of reparation 
might beeternal , if the manner. of reparation did not fail, But this is 
the truth of it, There isin the declining of age an unequal reparation 
ſome parts are repaired eaſily, others with difficulty and to their loſs; ſo 
as from that time the Bodies of Men begin to endure the torments of Ate» 
zentins, That the Living die in the embraces of the dead ; and the parts 
eaſily repairable, throngh their conjunction with the parts hatdly repaira. 
ble, do decay : For the Spirizs, Blood, Fleſh and Fat are, evenafter the de- 
cline of years, eaſily repaired; but the drier and more porous parts (as the 
| Membranes ;, all the Twnicles, the Sinews. Arteries, Veins,Bones, Cartilages, 
molt of the Bowels, in a word almoſt all the Orgonical Parts) arc hardly re- 
pairable, and to their loſs, Now theſe hardly repairable parts, when they. 
|cometo their office ot repairing the other, which are cafily repairable, 
finding themſelves deprived of their wanted ability and ſtrength, ceafe ta; 
/perform any longer their proper Functions « By which means it comes ta 
\Pals that in proceſs of time the whole tends to diſlohution 3 'and ever 
[thoſe very parts , which in their own nature are with much cafe repairay 
ble, yetthrough the decay of the Organs of reparation can tio more re} 
ceive reparation, but decline, and in the end utterly fail, - And rhe cauſe 
of the termination of "Lite is this, for that the $pzrits, like a gentle flame 
' contitually preying upon Bodies, conſpiring with the outward 4zr, which 
is everifacking and drying of them, do, intime, deſtroy the whole Fa: 
brick of the Body, as alſo the particular Engines and Organs thereof and 
| make them unable toc the work ot Reparation, Theſe arethe true ways 
of Natwral Death; well and faithfully to be revolved in our minds; for| 
he that knows not the way of Natire, how can he ſuccour her, or tuzn| 
her about. 
| Therefore the 1-quiſtion ought to be twofold 3 the one touching the | 
ConſumPtion Or Depredatzon of the Body of Man , the other touching the}j 
Keparative and Renovation of the ſame ; To the end, thatthe former may, 
| as! 
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T be Preface. 
as mach as ispoſſible, be forbidden and reſtrained, and the latter comfort- 
ed. The former of theſe pertains, eſpecially to the Spirits and outward 
Air. by which the Depradation and Waſte is committed 3 the latter to the 
whole race of Alimentation or Nouriſhment , whereby the Renovation or 
Reſtitution 18 made, And as for the former part touching Conſumption, 
this hath many things common with Bodies T#animate,or without Lite, For 
ſuch things as the NativeSpirit ( which is in all tangible bodies, whether 
living or without life ) and the Ambient or external Air worketh upon 
Bodies Inanimate, the ſame it attempteth upon Animate or Living Bodies | 
although the Vital Spirit ſuperadded, doth partly break and bridle thoſe 
operations, partly exalt, and advance them wonderfully. For it 1s wolt 
manifeſt that inanimate Bodies (moſt of them will indure a long time with» 
out any Reparation; but Bodies Animate without Food and Reparation 
ſuddenly fall and are extinguiſhed, as the Fire is. So then, our nquifition 
{hall be donble, Firſt, we will conſider the Body of man as Inanimate, and 
not repaired by Nouriſhment : Secondly, as Animate and repaired by Nour- 
iſoment. Thus having Prefaced theſe things, we come now to the Topick 


places of Inquiſition. 
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- Particular Topick Places: 


ARTICLES of INQUISITION 


| TOUCHING 


EB Ws and ]) Þ} AT H: 


withcred. 
N.ithcr need the Tnquiſiti:z, touching theſe things , to be full or exa& , ſeeing they 


crtain rather to their proper Title of Nature durables, (ceing alſo , they are not Princi- 
pals in this /nquiſition , but ferve only to give light to the Prolongation and Inſtauration 
of Life in Living Creatures, In which (as was ſaid before } the fame things come to 
paſs , but in a particular manner. $9 trom the Inquiſition touching B1dies Inznimate 
and Vegetables, let the Inquiſition pals og to other Living Creatures b:tides Mans 

Inquire touching the /cagth and ſhortneſs of Life in Living Creatures , with the due 
circumſtances which make moſt tor their long or ſhort hives. 

But b:cauſe the Duration of B:dies is twofold , one in /dentity, or the ſclf-lame ſubs 
Rance , the other by a Renvv ation, or Keparatioa » whereot the former hath place only 
in Bodies Inanimate , the lattcr in Vegetables, and living Creatures, and is perfeQted by 
Aliment ation, Or Ni wriſhment : therctore it will be fit toinquire of Alimentation , and of 
the ways and progrefles thereof 3 yet this not exa&tly, ( becaule it pertains properly to 
the Titles of Aſſimilation and Alimentation) bat, as the reli, in progreſs only. 

From the Inquiſition touching Living Creatures , aud Bodies repaired by Nowriſh- 
ment , pals on to the Inquiſition touching Man. And now being cone to the principal 
ſubje& of /aquiſition , the [nquiſuion vught to be 1n all points more preciſe and ac- 
curate, 

Inquire touching the length and ſrrrneſs of Life in Men, according tothe Ages of the 

| I/orld , the ſeveral Regions, Climates, and places of their Nativity and Habitations 

| Inquire touching the lexgth and hotneſs of life in Mex , according to their Races and 
| F anad/ies » if 1t wcrea thing, liercditary 3 allo according, to their Complexions 2 Conſti- 
tutimrs, and Hebits of Body, theix Statures, the manner and time of their growth , and 
the makwyg and compokition of their Members, 

| Inquire touching the len7th and fportxeſs of life in Men , according to the times of 

|theix Nativity 3 but fo, as you omit for the the preſent all Aſtrological oblcrvations, and the 

| Figures of Heaven , under which tlcy were born ouly infiſt upon the vulgar and 
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manifc{t Oblervationsz as whether they were born ja the Seventh, Eighth, Ninth , or 
Tenth Mouth 3 alſo, whether by Night or by Day. and in what Month of the Year, 

Inquire touching the Jength and ſhortneſs of life in Mex , according to their Fare, 
Pict, Goverament ot their Life. Excreiſes, and the like. For as for the Air in which men 
Ive and make their abode , we account that proper to be inquired of in the aboveſaid 
Article, touching the placcs of their Habitation, , 

Inquire touching the length and ſhortneſs of life in Men , according to their Studics, 
their ſeveral Comrſes of Life , the Aﬀettions of the Mind, avd divers Accidents befal 
lng, them. 4 

Iguire apart touching thoſe Medicines which are thought to prolong Life. 
| }rquie touching the Signs and . Prognoftzchs of long and ſyert life not thoſe which 

betoken Pcath at hand. (for they belong to an Hijſtery of Phyfick ) but thoſe which arc 
| ſen, and may be obſcrved even in Health, whether they be Phy tiognomiczl Signs, or any 
Other. 

Hithcrto have been propounded /nquifitions touching Jexgth and ſhortneſs of Lif , be- 
fides the Reles of Art , and in acontuſcd manncr 3 now we think te add ſome, which 
(hall be more Art-like, and tending to pratice, under the name of Iatentions. Thoſe 
Intention: are generally three : As for the particular Diſtributions of them, we will 
propound them when we come to the Inquiſition it ſelf, The three general Intentions 
are, the Forbidding of Waſte and Conſumption , the Perfciing of Keparaticn , and the 
Ienewing of Olducs» 

11a: touching thoſe things which conſerve and exempt the Body of Man from 
Arc} ition and Conſumption, at caſt which put off and protract the inclination thereunto, 

Ii quirc touching thule things which p<rtain to the whole procets of Alimentation, 
( by which the Body of Man i> xEpaired _) that it may be good, and with the belt ims 
P1OYC HIHG 

laquirc touching thoſe things which purge out the 014 Matter, and ſupply withnew z 
as alſo which do micnerate and moilten thoſe parts which are alccady dried and hard- 
ned, 

But becauſe it will be hard to know the ways of Death, unleſs we ſcarch out and dif: 
cover the Seat, or Howſe, or rather Dex of Death , it will be convenient to make Inquis 
lition of this thing; yct not of every kind of Death, but of thoſe Deaths which are 
cauſed by want and indigence of Nouriſhment, not by violencez for they are thole 
Deaths ouly which pertain to a decay of Nature, and meer old Age. 

Ii. quize touching the Point of Dcath, and the Porches of D-ath Icading thereunto 
from all parts, fo as that Death be cauſcd by a decay of Nature, and not by violence, 

Laſtly , B:cauſc it is bchovetul to know the CharaQer and Form of O14 Age, which 
will then be{t be done, it you make a Colleen of all the Differences, both in the State 
ar.d Functions of the Body, betwixt Youth and 01d Ape , that by them you may obſerve 
what it 15 that produceth ſuch manifold Ff«&s 3 let not this Inquiſition be omitted, 

Inquire diligently touching che Differences in the State of the Body, avd Faculties of 
the A1isd in Towth and O!d Age 3 and whether there be any that renzain the ſame with- 
out alteration or abatement in Old Age, 


— — 


Nature Durable , and not Durable. 


The Hiſtery. 


Etals are of that long Jafting , that Men cannot trace the beginnings of 
them ; and when they do decay, they decay through Ruit, not through per- 
(piration into Air 3 yet Gold decays neither way. 

© «ick:; ſilver, though it be an humid and fluid Body, and eatily made vo- 


Luile by Fire, yet (as far as we have obſerycd_) by Age alone , without Fire, it neither 
watjeth nor gatheretk Rull, 


Stones , clpccially the hardcr fort of them, and many other Folhiles, are of long Jait ' 
Ing, 
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ir. the earth, Notwithttanding, Stoxes gather a kind of Nitre, which is to them inticad | 
of Rr, Precines Stones and Chryſtals excecd Metals in long laſtirigz but then they 
grow dimmer and Iſs Orient, it they be very old. | 

Ic is obſerved, that Stoncs lying towards the North do ſooner decay with age than | 
thoſe that le toward the South ; and that appears manitelily in Pyramids, and Churches, 
and other ancient Buildings : coutratiwiſe, in Tru, that expolecd to.the South, gathers | 
Ruſt ſooner, and that to whe North later; as may he ſeen 1a the Troy bars of windows. | 
And no marvel, ſccing ia all putretaction (as Ryſt 15) Moiſture haſtens Diffolutions ; | 
in all fimple Arcta&ion, Drineſs, RE. | | 
In Vegetables, ( we ſpeak of ſuch asare fell'd, not growing) the Stocks or Bodies of | 
harder Trees, and the Timber made of them , laſt divers ages. But then ehere is diffe- | 
rence inthe bodies of Trees : ſome Trecsare ina tnanner ſpongy, as the ElZcy, in which | 
the pith inthe midſt is ſoft, aud the outward part harder 3 but in Timber-trecs, as the | 
Oaks the inncr part ( which they call Hezrt of Ok ) laſteth longer. 

The Leaves, and Flowers, and Stalk of Plants are but of (ſhort lalting, but diſſolve in- 
to duſt, unlets they putrche,: the Roots are more durable. | 

The Bones of living Creaturcs laſt long, as we may fee it of mens bones in Charnels | 
—_ : Horns alſo lait very long 3 fo do Teeth, as it is fecn 1h [vory, ard the Sea-horſe | 
Teeth, . | 

Hides alſoand Shias endure very longs is evident in old Parchment=ment books : Paper | 
likewiſe will laſt rhany ages, though not fo long as Parchment. | 

Such things as have paſſed the Fire laft long, as Glaſs and Brick, 3 likewiſe Fleſh and | 
Fruits that have paſſed the Fire lalt longer than Raw , and that wot onely becauſe the 
Baking, of the Firc torbids putretaCtion 3 but alſo becauſe the watry humour being drawn 
forth, the oily bumour ſupports it (clt the longer, 

I ater of all Liquors is ſooneſt drunk up by Air, contratiwile Oi liteft 3 which we 
may ſce not onely in the Liquors themſelves, but in the Liquors mixt with other Bodies : 
for Papty wet with water, and fo getting ſome degree of tranſparency, will ſoon afggr 
wax white, and loſe the tranſparency, again, the watry vapour exhailing ; but oifed 
Paper will keep the tranſparency long,the 0;not being apt toexhale: And therefore they, 
that counterfeit mens hands, will lay the oiled paper upon the writing: they mean to 
ceunterfeir, and then aſſay to draw the lines. | 

Gurts all of them laſt very 18g; the like do 1/2x and Houcy. 

Eut the eqzeal Or #yequal uſe of things conduceth 10 lefs to lung laſting or ſhort laſt- 
ing, than the things themſelves 3 tor Timber, and Stones, and other Bodieggſtanding cons | 
tinually in the water, or continually in the air, laſt longer than it thy We fomerimes ) 
wet, ometimes dry : and fo Stoxes continue longer, it they be laid rowards th» fame } 
coaſt of Heaven in the Building that they lay in the Mine. The fame is of Flats re- 
moved, it they be coaſtcd juſt as they were before, | 


Coſervations. 


Ft this be laid for 8 Foundation, which i s #$, ſure, That there is in every Tangible 
b-dy a Spirit, or body Pncumatical , encloſed and evvered with ihe Tanggþle parts x 
And that from this Spirit 3s the beginning of all Diſſolution aud Corſumption, ſo as 
the Antidote againſt themis the detaining of this Spirit. 

3 his Spirit is dctaincd tro ways : &ther by a (trait Incloſure, 5 it were in a Pris 
ſon : or by akindof tree and voluutary Detention, Again, this voluntary thay is| 
prſreaded two ways ; either if the Spirit it ſelfe be not too moveable dy eager to depart; | 
or if the Gxternal Air imp-rtune it wt too much to ceme forth. So then, two ſorts of! 
Sulit auccs are durable, Hard Subſtances, and Oily : Hard Subſtance binds in the 
* pirits cloſe ; Oily partly enticeth the Spirit to ſtay, pagely is of that 12ture that it is 
wt importuncd by Arts, for Ait 3s conſubſtantial to Water axd Flame ro Oil, And! 
tzuching Natute Darable ard not Durable 3x Bodics Inanimate, thes much. 


The Hiſtory 


Erbs of the colder ſort dic yearly both jn Root and Stalk ; as Leittnice, Purſlane 5 |, 
allo I/heat and all find of Cory : yet there are ſome cold Herbs winch will laſt | 
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ng, and that though they be expolcd to the open air z much more it they be buric?. © 
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three or four years 3 as the Vzolet, Straw-berry, Burnet, Prim-roſe, and Sorrel. But Borage 
and Bygloeſ7, which ſcern fo alike when they arc alive, differ ia their deaths ; for Borage 
wi'l laſt but one year, Bygloſs will laſt more, : 

But many hot Herbs bear their age and years better; Hyſſop, Thyme, Savory, Pot- mar 


buds agam from the root : but Pulſe and Sweot-marjeram can better endure age than 
winter; for b.ing ſet in a very warm phace and wel-fenc ed, they will live more than 
one year. It is knowa that a knot of Hyſſip twice a year {horn hath continued forty 
ears. , 

f Buſhes and Shrubs live threeſcore years, and ſome double as much, A Vine may at- 
tain to threeſcore years, and continue fruitful in the old age, Roſe-mary well placed 
will came alſo to threeſcore years > but white Thorn and /vy endurt above an hundred 
years. As for the Bramble, the age thereof is not certainly known, becauſe bowing the 
hca4 to the ground it gets new roots, fu as you cannot diltinguiſh the old from che 
new. 
Amongſt great Trees the longeſt livers are the Oak, the Holm, Wild af, the Elm, 
the B:ech tree, the Cheſ-nut, the Plane: tree, Ficus Ruminalis, the Lote-tree, the [Vild- 
Olives the Palm zrce, and the Mulberry tree. Of theſe, forme have come te the age of 
eight hundred years 3 bat the leaſt livers of them doattain torwo hundred. 
| But Trees Odorate, or that have (weet woods, and Trees Rozenny, laſt longer in their 
Woods or Timber than thoſe above-ſaid, but they are not fo long liv'd ; as the Cypreſſe- 
trecs Maple, Pine, Box, Juniper. The Cedar being born out by the vaſtneſs of his body, 
lives wcll-near as long as the fcrmcr, 

The Af, fertile and forward in bearing, reacheth to an hundred years and ſomewhat 
better 3 which alſo the Birch, Maple, and Sirvice-tree , {omectimes do : but the 


not{o long. * 

} The Appletree, Pear-tree, Plunrtree, Pomegranate-tree, Citrayt1ce , Medlar-tree , 
MYck- Cherry>tree, Cherry- tre, may attain to filty or fixty yearsz eſpecially it they be 
cleanſed from the Moſs wherewith ſome of them arc cloathed, 

j Generally, greatneſs of body 4n trees, if other things be «qual, hath ſorne congruity 
with length of life > ſo hath hardneſs of ſubſtance : and trees bearing Maſt or Nuts, are 
commonly longer livers than trecs bearing Fraiz or Berrigy : likewile trees puttivg forth 
th:ir leaVts late, and (hedding them 2gain, live longer than thoſe that aze early 
either in caves or fruit : the like is of I/ilderrees in compariſun of Orchard irces. Ard 
laſtly, in the ye kind, trees that bear a ſowre fruit out live thoſe that bear a ſoc: 


fruit. : 


An Obſervation. 


Riſtotle noted wc the difference between Plants and living Creatwes, in reſþcl of 
their Nouriſhment and Reparathpn : Namely, that the bodies of living Creatures 


| are confined within certaiy bounds, and that after 1hey be c. me to their fult growth, the 


are continned and preſerved by Nouriſhment, Lut thcy put forth nothing new except Hat 
and Nails, which are counted for no better than Excruncnts; fo as the j.ice of living 
creatures mnt of neceſſity ſooner wax old : butin Trees, which [ut forth yearly ew boug|is, 
new ſhoots, Few |cavcs, and new fruits , it comes to pſ5 that all theſe parts in Trccs are 
once 4 year young and reneweds Now it beirg ſo, that rwhatſcuter ts freſh and yang 
drar:s the Nourithment more lively and chearfully to it than that wbich is dce- y:4 and old, 
zt happens withall, that the ſtock and tedy of the trce, through which the (a P paſſeth to the 
branches, 35 refreſhed aud cheated with a more bewn1iſu ana vigorious nouriſhuicnt in the 
paſſage than otherrriſe it weavld bave been. And ilis appears manifeſt ( therygh Ariitotlc 
noted it mt, neither bath be expreſſed theſe thi- gs ſo clearly and pe ſpicuouſly ) in Hedges, 
Coples, and Pollards, when the plathing, ſhedding, cr lopping comfLrtcth rhe old ſtern or 
ltock. and maketh it more flonriſhiag and longer lic'd. 


Deſiecati ity 


joram, Balm, TWormwood, Germander, Sage, and the hke, Fennel dics yearly m the ſtalk | 


Poplar, Lime tree, Willow, and that which they call the Sycomore, and IY alnut tree, live 
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]degree, namely, that of Fire, but cold 1a a very low degree, no other thangghat of 


Deſkccation, Prohibiting of Deſiccation, and In-teneration of that which 
is deſiccated and dried. 


The Hiſtory. 


F How this Clay is bardned, and bow this wax is melted, with one and the ſame thing, | 
Fire ? Itdricth Earth, Stones, Hood, Cloth, and Skins, and whatſoever is not liquefiable, 
and it melteth Metals, Wax, Gums, Butter, Tallow, and the like. ID. | 

Notwithſ}anding, even in thoſe things whieh the fire melteth, ifit be very vehement 
ang continueth, it duth at laſt dry them. For metal in a ſtrong fire, (Goid onely cxs | 
cepted) the volatile part being gone forth, will become lc(s ponderous and more brite | 
ddr; tholc oily and fat ſpbttances in the like fire will. bura up, and bedricd and | 
parched, 

Air, clpecially opex Air, doth maniteſtly dry, but not mele : as High wayes, and the | 
upper part of the Earth, moiſtned with ſhowers, are dried y linnenclothes waſhed, it they | 
be hang'd out in the Air, arc lixewile dricds herbs, and leaves, and flowers, laid forth in 
che ſhade, arc dried, But mwch niore ſuddenly doth the Air this, 1t it be cither &n- 
lightned with the Sun beams, ( fo that they caute no putretaGtion or it the air be ſtir- 
rcd,. as when the wind bloweth, or in rooms open on all ſides. 

Age moſt otall, but yet flowelt of all,-drieth ; as in all bodies, whichCif they be not 
prevented by putictaRtion |) are drie with Age. But age is*nothing of it lt, being 
onely the i of time, that which cauſcth the effed is the yative Spirit of bodies, 
which ſucketh up the muilture of the body, and then, together with ir, flicth forth 
and the air ambicxt, which multiplicth it {clt upon the aative ſpirits and juices of the 
body, and preyeth upon them, | 

C-ld of all things molt properly drieth : tor drying is not cauſcd but BF contratlion 
now contration 15 the proper work of c/d, Cut becauſe we Men have beat ina high 


| 
| 
| 


IV inter, or perhaps of Ice, or 'of Sow, or of Nizre 5 therefore the drying cauſed by 
cold is þut weak, and ealaly rctulved. Notwithſtanding we fee the ſwrfzce of the carth 
to be niore dried by Frojt or by March»winds, than by the Sun, fecing the (ame wind 
both licketh up the moijtzere, and affeteth with gldnſs. 

Sm -ak,13 & drier as1n Bacon and NVeatiatongues, which are hanged up in the chimneys; 
and perfumes of Olibanum or Lignum Alocs and th: like, dry the B-ain and cusc Catarrbs, | 

Salt, after ſome reaſonable continuance, drieth, not onely on the out tide, but in the | 
inſide alſo ; as in Fleſh and Fiſh (alted, which, it they have continued any long ome, 
have a manifelt hardnel(s within. | 

Ho Gums applicd to the skin, dry and wrinkle it 4 aud ſome aftringent waters | 
alſo do the (ame, 

Spirit of ſtrong waters imitaterh the fire 1a drying : for it will both potch an Egg put 
into it, and toaſt Bread. | 

Powders dry like Sponges by drinking up the moiſture, as itiz in Sand thrown upon | 
Lines new written : allo ſmoothneſs and politeneſs ot bodics ( which ſuffer not the va 
puur of moiſture to goin by the pores) dryby accident, b.caule ic expoſeth it to the 
Air 3 as it is f2cn in precious Stones, Looking: glaſſes, and Blades ot Swords, upon whach it 
you breath, you (411 fee at tnlt a lictle miliy but toon after it vanicſheth like a cloud. And 
thus much tor Deificcation or Drying+ 

They ufc at this day in th: Eajt parts of Germany Garners in Vau!ts under ground, 
wherein they keep i#heat and other grains, laying a good quaniity of (iraw both under 
the graines and about them, to fave them trom the dampacſs ot the Vault by which! 
device they keep their grains 20 or 30 years. And this doth not onely preſerve them | 
from tuſtincls, but ( that which pertains more to the preſent inquiſition,) preſerves them 
allo in that greenncſs that they axe fit and lerviceableXo make bread. The tame is xeport» 
:d to have been in uſc in Capadocia and Thracia, and ſome parts of Spain. 

The placing of Garners on-the tops of houſes, with winduws towards the Eaſt 
and North, 15 vcry commadious. Some allo inake two Sollzrs, an upper anda lower; 
and the upper So/lar hath an holci.a it, through which the graia continually deſcen- | 
ieth, ike ſaxt in an hour-glaſt , and after a few daycs they throw it up wr 


with (hovel;, that fo it may be 1a continual motion. Now it is to be noted 
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that this doth not onely prevent the Fultincls, but conlerveth the Greenefs and lack 
&h the Deficcationot it. Thecaule is that which we noted betore, Thar the dic121ge 
Ing of thel/ atry humour , 'Which 1s quickned by the Mctiin and the Binds, prefcrves 
the Oily humozr in his being, which otherwiſe would fly out cogether with the J/atry 
bumoure Alſo in ſome Mountains, where the Air is very pure, dead Carkaſes may bc 
kcpt for a good while without auy great decay. 


_— -—— —_— ———— 


Lilies may be kept a long time in Earthen Veſſcls cloſe fiopped : howlſoever, they are 
not free from the injuries of the outward Air, which will aftc& them with his uncqua] 
Tewper through the {ides of the Veſſel; as it is manifeſt in heat and cold, Therctor. 
it will be good to ſtop the mouths the Veſlels carctully , an{ to bury them within 
the Earth; and it will be as good not to bury them in the Earth, but to finthema in the 
Water, fo as the place be ſhady, as in IYells or Ciſterxs placed within doors : but thoſe 
that be funk in JYater will do better in Glaſs v«ficls than jn Earthen. 

Generally thoſe things which are kept in the Exrth, oran Vaults under ground, or j1 
the b:ttom of a JYell, will preſerve their freſhneſs longer than thoſe things that are kept 


above ground. 
They lay it hath been obſerved, that in Cyſervatgries of Syow ( whether they were 
in Mountains, in natural Pits, or in Wells made by Art tor that purpoſe ) an Apple, 01 
Chiſ-nut, or Nut, by chance falling in , atter many moneths, when the Syow hath 
melted, hath been found in the Szow as fic{h 4nd fair as it it had been gathered the day 
betore, : 

Country. people keep Cluſters of Grapes in Meal z which though it makes them cf, 
pleaſant to the taſtes ytt it preſerves their moiſture and frethneſs, AMS the harder for 
of Fr:iss may be kept lovg, not onely in Meal, but alſo in Saw- aut, and in be2ps of Copy. 

There iggar opinion held, Bodies may be preſerved freſh in Liquors of their own 
kind, as cir proper Mexſtrz2 as, to keep Grapes in Wine, Olives 1n O!', 

Pomegranates and Quinces are kept long, being lightly dipped in Sea-water or Salt 
wraterggnd ſome after taken out again,and then dried in the open Air,lo it be in the Shade. 

Bodies put in J/3ne, Oil, or the Lees of Oil, keep long 3 much more in Honzy or Spirit 
of Fine z but molt of all, as ſome fay, in Quick ſilver. . 

Fruits incloſed in Wax, Pjtch, Plaiſter, Pajte or any the like Cafe or Covering, 
Keep green very long, 

It is manifctt that Flies, Spiders, 4ntsor the like [mall creatures, falling by chance into 
Amber, or the Gums of Trces and fo finding a burial in them, do never atter corrupt or 
rot, although they'be ſoft and tender Bodics. 


For there 15a two-fold Commodity of this thing z the one, that they axe kept without 
preſſing or bruifing , which they muſt needs ſutter, it they were laid upon any hard 
ſubſtance 3 che other, that the 4zr doth encompaſs them cn every fide alikc« 

It is obſerved that Putrefattzon, no leſs than Defice#ion in Vegetables, doth not 
begin in every part alike, but chicfly in that part where, being alive, it did atrrat 
nouriſhment. Therefore ſome advile to cover the ſtalks ot Apples or other Fruits 
with wax or Pitch. . 

Great Wieks of Candles or Lamps du ſooner conſume the Tal/ow or Oil than lefſer 
Wieks , alſo Wieks of Cotten ſooner than thoſe of Ruſh, or Straw, or (mall Twigs :.and 
in Staves of Torches, thoſe of Juniper or Firre ſooner than thoſe of 4h : likewiſe 
Flame moved and fanncd with the IVind ſooner than that which is til} : And theretore 
Candles {ct in a Lanthors will laſt longer than in the open Air. Theye is a Tradition, 
that Lamps ſet in Sepulchres will laſt an incredible time. 

The Nature alſo and Preparatio# of the Nowriſhment conduceth nolels tothe Laſting 
of Lamps and Candles, than the nature of the Flzme 3 for 1/ax will lalt Jonger than 
Tallow, and Tallow a little wer apoger than Talow dry, and IVaxcandles old madc; 
longer than Wax: candles new made. 

recs, 1fyou ſtir the Earth about their Root every year, will continue lefs times 
if once in four, or perhaps in ten years, much longer : alſo c:ting off the Exckers and 
young ſhyots will make them live the Jonger : but Punging thcm, or laying of Marl 
about their Roots, or much IWarring them, adds to their tcrealty, but cuts oft trom 
_=— laſting. And thus much touching the Probibiting of Dificeation or Ciump- 
tion « 


The 


Fruits as Pomegranates, Citrons, Apples, Pears, and thelike ; alſo Flowers, asRoſes and 


Grapes are kept long by bcing hanged up in Bunches ; the ſame is of other Fruits. | 
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The Inteneration or making tender of that wh:icis is dried (which 15 the chick martec) 
affords but a ſmall number of Experiments, And theretore ſome few Erperiments which | 
are found in living Creatures, and a)fo in Man, (hal! b: joyned together, | 
Bands of Will w , wherewith they ufe to bind Trees, laid in water , grow more dexi- | 
ble: L'kewiſe they put Boughs .f Birch (the ends of them) in Earthen Pots filled with | 
Watcr, to keep them from withcring 5 and Bowls cktt with drineis, ſicep'd in water, 
cloſe 281in+ 
Boots grown hard and obſtinate with age, by greafing them before the Fire with | 
Tallow wax foft, or being only held b<forc the Fire, get ſome foltnels, Bladders and | 
Parchments hardncd allo, become tender with warm water, mixcd with Tallow, or any | 
fat thingz but much the better, if they be a little chated, 
Trees grown very old, that have ſtood long without any culture, by digging and | 
opening the Earth about the Roots of them, {ſeem to grow young again , and put torth | 
oung, Branches, | 
Old Draught+Oxen worn out with labour, being taken from the yoak , and put into; 
freſh, Paſture, will get young and tender filth again: infomuch , that they will cat as; 
freſh and tender as a Steer, | 
A (iric& Emaciating Diet of Guiacam, Bicket, nd the like, (wherewith they uſe to | 
cure the French-Pox, 01d Catarrbs, and fome kind of Py-yfier ) doth tuft bring men to 
grcat poverty and leanneſs, by waiting the Juices and Humours ot the Body z wiich | 
attcr thcy begin to þe repaired again, ſeem mapiieftly mure vigorcus and young, Nay, 
and 1 am of cpinion , that Emaciating Diſcales atterwards well cured , have advanced 
mary in the way of loag lite, 


Obſervations, 


En ſce clearly, like Owls, in the Night of their own Notions; but in Experience, ar 
M in th Diyslight, they wink, and are but half ſighted. They ſpeak much of zve Ele- 
mentary quality of Siccity or Drineſs, axdof things D-liccating, and of the Natural Peri 
ods of Bodies #1 which they are corrupted and conſumed: But mean while , either in the be- 
ginnings, or middle pafſay.s , or laſt aGts of D.ticcaticn and Conſumption , thcy obſerve 
vothing thit is of moment. 

Dcliccation cx Conkumption, #4 the proceſt thereof, is finiſhed by three AQtions 3 and all 
thiſe ( 25 was ſaid before) have their Original from the Native Spirit of Bodics. 

1he tnlt Action 35, the Attenuation of the Mciſturc into Spint : the ſecond is , the iſſu- 
ing forth, or flight of the Spirit ; the third is, the Contraction of the groſſer parts of the 
Body immediately aſter the Spirit iſſwed forth And this Liff is, that D-ticcation aud lodu- 
ration, which we chiefly handle, The former two conſume only. 

Touching Attenuation the matter is manifct : For the Spirit which 3s inchſcd in every 
Tangible Body forgets not its nature, but whatſocver it meets withal in the Body (in which 
it is incloſid ) that it can digelt and maſter, and turn into it ſelf , that it plainly aiters aid 
ſubduer, and muitiplics it ſelf rpon it, and begets new Spirit, And this cvittid by one proof, 
inſtead of many z, for that theſe things which are thronghly dried ave leſſoned in thear weight, 
and become bol oxy, por. us, and reſounding from within. Now it is moji certain, that the in | 
ward Spirit of ary th:ug, confers #othing to the weight, but rather lightens it » and there} wo 
it muſt needs be, tht the ſame Spirit hath turued into it the moiſture ad juyce of the Bil 
which weighed bfire, by which means the weight is :ſſened, And this is the firtt Action, 
the Attenuation of zbe Moiiture , and converting it into Spirit, | 

Theſecond Aion, which is the if[aing forth, or Flight of the Spirit, is as manife't | 
alſo. Fer that iffun g torth, when it 1s in throngs, is apparent even to the ſenſe , in Vapours)} 
to the fi;bt , in Odours ta the ſinclling z but if it iſſueth forth ſl-wly, (as wben a thing is de | 
eaycd by age) then it is not apparent to the ſesſe, but the maner is the ſame. Again , were 
compoſure of tve Body 35 cather ſ;, ſtreight, or ſo te.acious, that the Spirit cau find no pores or 
þiſſages by which to dipart , then, in the ſtrivins to get out , it drives before it the groſſer 
par 3 of the Body, and protrudes them beyond the ſuperficies or ſurf 2ce of the Budy 3 as it it 
in the ru/t of Metals, ad mould of ai! tat Lings, And this 8s the {ccond Action, 1hþ: Ifu-! 
ing forth, © Flight of the Spirtt. 

The third Action is ſomewbat more obſcure, kut full as certain that is, the Con- 
traction of zhe grofſcr parts aftcr the Spint iſſued forth. And this appears , firſt, in that 
EP after the Spuit aſued forth, ds wanifejtly rink, and fill a leſi room 3 as it 18 in 
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lakes Krenek of Nuts, whic5 afier they are dried, are to? little fr the Sixclls 3 and in Bams 
| and Planchers of Houſes, whi h at firſt lay cloſe together, but aſicr they are dried give, and 
likewiſe inB 1wls, which throngh draught grow full of Cranes, the parts of the Bowl og. 
{tr C117 themſc loves together, and after contraction muſt needs be empry ſpaces. Sec:ndly, 
' It appe xrs by the wrinkles of Bodits drieds for the endeav-ur of contracting 2+ /clf is ſuch, 
| hat hy the contrattion it brings the parts nearcr together , and ſo lifts them up for what- 
{cor is contratied cn the ſides, is lified up in the midi : And this is to be ſcen in Papers | 
ard old Parchments, end in the skins of hving Creatures, and in the Coats of {ft Checſes : | 
| all which , with aze , gather wrinklcs» Thirdly, This Concracion” ews it Jelf maſt -, | 
| thoſe things, which by hcat are not only wrinkled, but ruffled and pligh;ed, and, asit were, __ 
| ed together, as it is ia Papers, and Parchments, and Leaves, brought near the Fire; Fqgi 
'"Contration by Age, which is more ſlow, commonly cauſeth wrinkles ; bat ContraCtion.þ 
' the Fire, which is more ſpeedy, cauſeth plighting. Now in wt things rohere it comcs nat tg 
; wriakling or plighting , #bere 25 ſimple Contraction, and angultiation or lireightning, 
| an4 induration or hardning, and deticcation , as was ſherred in the firlt place, But if the 
\ iſrino forth of the Spirit , and ablumption oy waſte of the Moiſture be 'ſo great; that 
« abere is not left body ſuffcient to rnite and contra@t it ſlf , then of neceſſity Contraftion 
| miſt ceaſe, an1 the b:dy become putrid , and nothing elſe but a linle duſt cleaving together, 
| which with a light touch is diſperſed , and falleth aſunder z as it is in Bodies that aye 
rotten, and in Paper burnt , ard Linnen made into Tinder,, and Carkaſſes imbalmed after 
i mary Ages, And this is the third Action , the ContraQion of the grofler parts after the 
| Spirit iſueth forth, i i : 
i #t is tobenotd, that Fire au1 Heat dry oaly by accizent 3 for their proper work is t1 at 
| tenuate and dilate the Spirit and Moilture 3 and then it follows by accident , that the other 
( parts ſhould contract themſelves , either for the flying of Vacuum alone or fir ſime other 
; motion withal , whercof we nw ſpeak, not. | 
It 3s certain, that PutretaQtion 2 uketh its Original from the Native Spirit , 2» Ieſp thay 
ArctaCtion 3 but it greth on a far different way : For in PutrefaGion, the Spyrit 3s not ſims 
ply vapoured /orth, but being detained in part, works ſtrange ga-boils 3 and the groſſer parts 
are not ſo much locally contraticd, as #bey congregate themſelves to parts of the ſame nature, 
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Juchiag the Length and Shortneſs of Life ix Living Creatures , the Infirmation 
which may be had is but flender , Obſervation is negligent , and Tradition fabus 
lon. In Tame Creatures, their degenerate life corruptcth them , in Wild Crca» 
turcs, thcir expoſing to all Weathers often interceptcth them 3 Neither do thoſe 

\ things which may ſcem Concomitants, give any furtherance to this Information, (the great« 

neſs of 1hcir Bodies, their time of Bearing in the Womb , the number of their Young oncs, 

( the time of their growth , and the reſt ) in regard that theſe things are intermixed, and 

| ſometimes they concur, ſometimes they ſever, | 

Mn sage (as far as can be gathered by any certain Narration) doth exceed the age of 
all other Living Creatures, except it be of a very few only; and the Concomitants in him 
axe very <qually diſpoſed, his /tature and proportion Jarge , his bearing in the 1/omb nine 

; Months, his fruit commonly one at a birth, his puberty at the age of fourteen years, hiz 

' time of growing till twenty. 

The Elephant, by undoubted relation, exceeds the ordinary Race of Mans life 3 but 

| his bcarivg in the Womb the ſpaceof ten years, is fabulous, of two years, or at leaſt a+ 

bove one, is certain» Now his Bulk is great, his time of growth until the thirticth year, 
his tecth exceeding hard 3 neither hath it been obſerved, that his bload is the coldeſt of 
al} Creaturcs : His age hath fometimes reached to two hundred years, 

Lyons are accounted long jivers, becauſe many of them have been found toothlels , a 
ſign not ſo certain, tor that may be cauſed by their ſtrong breath. : 

\ The Dear is agreat ſiceper , a dull Beaft , and given to calez and yct not notes 

or 
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tor long lite : nay, he hath this ſign of ſhort life, that his bearing in the Womb is but | 
(bort, ſcarce full torty days- == «+ 20 

The Fox ſeems to be well diſpoſed in many. things for long life : he is well skinned,; 
feeds ou fl. ſh, lives in Dens; and yet he is noted nat to have that property. Certainly 
he 1S a kind of Dog, and that kind is but ſhort-liv'd. | | | 

The Camel is a long liver, a lean Creature, and finewy 3 fo that he doth ordinarily 6: 
attam to filty, and ſoinetimes toan hundred years. CER" __ 
The Horſe lives but to a moderate age , ſcarce to forty years his ordinary period is' +7» 
ewenty years : but perhaps he 1s beholden for this ſhortneſs of life, to Man ;, for we | 
have now no Horſes of the Sun that live freely, and at pleaſure, in gpod Paſtures ; | 
Notwithſtanding the Horſe grows till he be ix years old, and is able for Genexation in 
his old age. B:fidcs, the Mare goeth longer with her young one than a }omgs., and 
brings forth two at a burthen more rarely, The Aſs lives commonly to the Horſe's age ; 
bat the Mwle out lives them both, - SR BE | 
The Hart is famous amongit men for long life, yet not upon .any relation that Y 
is und oubred, They tell of a certain Hart that was found with a Collar about his neck, | 
and that Collar hidden with F.;t, The long life of the Hart is the leſs credible, . be» 
caule he comes to his perteion at the hitth year and not long after his Horns | | 
( which he ſheds, and renews yearly ) grow more narrow at the Root , and kf | 
| branched, | 
The Dog is but a ſhort liver , he exceeds not the age of twenty years 3 and, for the | 
| molt part, lives not to fourtecn years ; a Creature of the hotteſt cemper, .and living in gs | 
cXtreams z for he is commonly cither in vehement motion, or flecping : belides, the 
{ Biteb bringeth forth many at a Burden, and gocth nine Weeks. | 
The Oxe likewiſe, for the greatnels of his body and ſtrength, is but a ſhort liver, about "a" 
(ome lixccen years, and the Males live longer than the Females 3 notwithſtanding they ; 
bear Uſua'ly bitt one at a burden , and go nine months : a Creature dull , fleſhy, and 
ſoon fatred , and living orly upon Herby Subllaners, without Grain: 

The Sheep (cldom lives to ten years, though he be a Creature of a moderate ſize, and 
excclicntly clad 3 and, that which may ſcem 4 Wonder, being a Creature with ſolittle a | | 
Gall, yct he hath che moſt curled Coat of any other , for the hair of no Creature is (o 
mach curled as Jooll is. The Rams generate not before the third year, and continae a- 
ble for Generation until the cighth. Tac Ews bear young as long 2s they live, The | 
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Shecp isa diſcafed Creature, aud rarely lives to his full age. | 
The Goat lives to the fame age with the Sbecp, and is not much unlike tn other 13s 
chings 3 though he be a Creaturg more nimble, and of ſomewhat a firmer ficth, and o | 
ſhould be longer lived; but then he is much- 'morc laſciyious, and that ſhortens his, 
life. 
The Sow lives to fiftcen years, (orfietimes to twenty : and though it be a Creature of 13» 
he moiſtcſt &(h, yet that ſeems to make nothing to length of life, Of the FildeBoars) | 
or Sow, we have nothing certain, | 
The Cat's age is betwixt (ix and tcn years: a Creature nimble, and full of ſpirit y 244 
whoſe ſecd (as Zl;an reports ) burneth the Female : whereupon it is ſaid, 7Þa# the Cas 
conceiver with pain , and brings forth with exſe. A Creature ravenous 1n cating , rather 
{wallowing down his Mcat wholc, than tecding.” _ | F | | 
Hares and Coney: attain ſcarce to ſeven years, being both Creatures Generative , and 
with young ones of ſeveral Conceptions in their Bellies. 1n this they are ualike , that} 75/ 
the Concy Hves under ground , and the Hare above ground. And again, that the Hare | 
is of a more duskiſh ficth. | pe _. h 
Birds, fox the fize of their bodies, are much leſſer than Beaſts 3, for an Eagle or Swan [ 
is bat @ ſmall thing , in compariſon of an Oxe or Herſe ; and fo is an Efrieb to an Ele} 36s 


| | 

ants , : - : | 

| j Birds are excellently wcH clad : for Feathers , for warmth and cloſe fitting to the | 179 | 
| 


q 
| 


body , exceed Wool and Hairs, = 

Birds, though they hatch inatiy young ones together, yet they beat them not all in '2 
| their bodics at once, but lay their Eggs by turns, whereby their Fruit hath the more G 
olentitul nouriſhment whileRt it is in their bodies. | 


Birds chew little or, uothing , but their Meat is found whole in their Crops, note) 
withſtanding they will break the fi2lls of Fruits , and pick out the Kernels ; they my 


thought to be of a very hot and ſtrong ConcoRion. | 
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| | 0. The-motion of Birds in their flying is a mixt motion , confilting of a moving ot 

; the I1mbs, an4 of a kind of carriag2, which is the molt wholclomc kind of Exer- 
ciles 

217 Ariſtot!c noted wel! touching the Generation of Birds , (but he transferred jt ill to 


other living Creatures ) that the ſeed of the Male confcrs lels to Generation than thc 

Female , but that it rather affords Aﬀivity than Mattcrz fo that fruitful Eggs, and un- 

fruitful Ezgs, arc hardly ditiinguiſt;eds 

22. Birds (altwoſt all of them) come to their full growth the firſt year , or alittle after, 

| Ie is true , that their Feathers in fomc kinds, and their bills in others, ſhcw their years , 

but tor the growth of their Bodies, it 13 not lo, ; 

2.3. The Eagle is accounted a long, liver, = years are not ſer down, and it is alledged 
| lign of his long like. that he caſts his Bill, whereby he grows young again : trom 


whence comes that old Proverb, The old age of an Eagle, Notwithltanding perchance 
the mattcr way be thus , that the renewing ot the E gle doth not calt his B.ll , bur the 
i caſting ot his Bill is the rencwing of the E gle; tor after that his Bill is grown to a 
preat crookedncls, the Eagle feeds with much dithculty 

2.4. Frltzres are alſo atfirmed to be long, livers , inſomuch that they extend their life well 
| rear to ar hundred years. Kites likcwile, and fo all! Birds that tecd upon fl.th, and 
Birds of Prey, live long. As for Hiwhs, bccauſe they Jead a degenerace and fervile. 
lite for the delight of men, the term of their Natural lite is not certamly known : not» 
| withltanding amongſt Mewed Harks ſome have been tound o have lived thirty years, 
and amonegtt 1i!d Harks trty years. 

The Raven hkewite is reported to live long , ſometimes toan hundred years; He 
| teeds on Carrion , and flies not often , but rather is a fedentry and mclaucholiick Bird, 
| 2nd heth very black fl.ſh. Burt the Crow , like unto him in molt things, ( except m 

greatueſe and voice ) lives not altogether fo long, and yct is xceckoned amongit the] 
| long livers, 
ats The Srran is certainly found to be a long liver, and cxcecds not untrcquently an 
| {hundred years. He is a Bird cxccllently plumcd, a tceder upon Fiſh, and 1s always 
carried. and that jn running waters. | 
27% The G»fe allo may paſs amongſt the long livers, though his food be commonly ' 
{ Graſs, and' ſuch kind of nouriſhmcpt , Eſpccially the /ild Gooſe : Wwhercupon this 
Proverb grew amongft the Germans , Mtis ſenex quam Anſer nivalis » Older than a 
IVild Gooſe | 
s] 30, Storks ryaſt needs be long livers, if that be truc which was anciently cblervcd of | 
them , that they never came to Thebes z becauſe that City was often ſacked, This, it 1t 
F were ſo, then either they wulſt have the knowledge of more Apes than one, or elſc? 
the Old Oncs nut reH their Young the Hiltory, But there is nothing more frequent 
be] than Fables. | / 
: 29+ For Fabl:s do' fo aboand touching the Phenix, that the truth is utterly loſt, if 
ary fuch Bird there bz, As for that which was {0 much admired, that the was 
| A ever {cen abroad with a great troop of Birds about her, it is no ſuch wandcr for 
| oh {:me is uſually ſeen about an Owl flying in the day.time, or a Parrot lec out ot 
a Cape. 
20. The Parrot hath been certainly knawn to have lived threeſcore years in Eugland, 
| how old foever he was betore he was brought over ; a Bird cating alrnolt all kind ot 


Mcats, chewing his Meat, and renewing his Bill : Likewiſe curſt and milſchievoas, and 
ot a black flcfh, 


t 
»A 
* 


31s Tie Peach lives twenty years , but he comes not forth with his Argus Eyes b:fore} 
he be three years old; a Bird flow of pice, having whitiſh flew, = 

2 4, The Dwnzhill-Cock is Vencrious , Martial , and but of a ſhort lifey a crank Bird, | 

havivg alio white flcth. 

5 2 The 1:4:zn-C:ck ; commonly callcd the Tark;y«Cock,, lives not much longer than 
| the Dur vitlewock: an Jugry Bird, and hath cxcecding white fi:th, ET 

548 The Rings over arc of the longcit fort of livers , infomuch that they attain lome+- 


| -11pcs 1 hitry years of Age: an Airy Bird, and both builds and fits on high, But Poves 
| 444 Jurtl:s are out thor itv d, noc exceeding eight years 

25 | But Pocaſams and Partridges may live to hixteen years, They are great Breeders, but 

not 10 White of ficth as the ordinary Pullens 
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The Black Bird is reported to be, among the leffer birds, one of the longett livers 3} F 
an unhappy bird, and a good finger. 3% 
The Sparrow is noted to be of a very ſhort life ; andit is imputed in the Males to their 
laſciviculncls. But the Liaxer, no bigger is budy than the Sparrow, hath becn oblcrved | 37 
to have lived twenty years» 
Ot che Efrich we have nothing certain : thoſe that were kept here have been ſo un. 
fortunate, that no long life appeared by them. Ot the bird 12s we tind onely that he 3%. 
liveth long, but his years arc not recorded. 

The age of is Fiſhes are more uncertain than that of terreſtrial Creatvres, becauſe \ 
living under the water they-are the lels obſerved : many of them breath not, by which 
means their vital ipirit is more cloſed in z and theretore though they receive tome re- 
trigeration by ther Gills, yet rhat refrigeration is not fo continual as when it is by 
breathing. 

They are free from the Deſiceation and Depredation of the Air ambient, becauſe they 40» 
live in the water, yet there 5 no duubt but the ater ambient, and picrciagy and received 
into the pores of the body, doth more hurt to long lite than the Air doth. 

It is athrmcd too that their blood is not warm» Some of them are great devourers, 4% 
even of their own kind, Their ch is ſofter and more tender than that of terreſtrial | 
:reat ures: they grow excecdingly tat, infomuch that an incredible quantity oi Oyl will 
be extracted out of one I/þale, 

Dolphins are reportcd to live about thirty years 3 of which thing a trial was taken in; 428 | 

ſome of them by cutting off their tails: they grow until ten years of age. | 
That which they report of ſome Fiſhes is firange, that atter a certain age their bodies | 43s 
will watte and grow very leader, onely their head and tail retaining their tormer | : 


greatncls, | 
There were found in Ceſar's Fiſh ponds Lampreys to have lived threeſcore years : they 448 


were grown fo familiar with long uſe, that Craſſ#s the Orator ſolemnly iamented one of 


themes 
The Pike amongſt Fiſhes living in Freſh water is found to (alt longeſt, ſometimes to 45s 


forty years : he is a Ravener, of a ficth ſomewhat dry and firm. 


But the Carp , Bream, Tench, Ecl, and the like, are not held to live above ten | 46, 
years, 

Salmons are Quick cf growth, ſhort of lite ; ſo are Trouts ; but the Pearch is ſlow of 47s 

Touching that Monſtrous bulk of the [Phale or Ork, how long it is weilgd by vital 


ſpirit, we have reccived nothing certainz neither yet touching the Sea calf, and Sea*bog, 
and other innumerable Fiſhes, | 
Cracodliles are reported to be exceeding long liv'd, and are famous for the times of their 
rowth, for that they, among(t all other Creatures, arcthought to grow during their 
wholc life, They are of thoſe Creatures that lay Eggs, ravenous, cruel, and well-tenced 
againſt the waters, Touching the other kinds of $h:1! fiſo,-we tind nothing certain how 


long thcy lives | 
| 


growth, long of lite. | 
| ae 2 
| 


Obſervation. 


O findout 2 Rule touching Length and Shortnels of Life ;x Living Creatures 3s very | 
difficult, by reaſon of the negligence of Obſervations, and the entermixing of Canſe;cs A EH 
few things we will ſet d wn. 
There are more kinds of Birds found ts be long livd than of Beaſtsz as the Eagle, the 
Vulture, the Kits, the Pcllican, the Rxvcn, the Crow, the Swan, the Goole, the Stork, the _ 
Crane, the Bird called the Ibis, the Parrot, the Ring-dove, with the reſt, though they comey 
tn their full growth within a year, aud are leſs of bodies: ſurely their clothing 2s excolens| 
god againſt the diſtemperatures ef the weather and beſides, living far the moſt part in the 
*pen Air, they are like the [ybabitants of pure Mountains, which are long lid. Again, 
ther Motion, which (as I clſt-where ſais) is 4 mixt Motion, compunded of a moving of 
ther Limbs and of a carriazein the Air, doth leſs weary and wear them, and "tis more whol- 
jome. Neither do they ſuffer any compreſſion or want of nouriſhment in their mather $ bel! ex, 
vYecauſe the E2gs are laid by turns. But the cheifeſt cauſe of all I take 10 bes this that Birds) 
are made mvre of the ſubtance of the Mother than of the Father, where, thetr Spirits are nat , 
ſo eager and bot, 
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2: It may be a Poſition, that Creatures which partake more of the ſubſt 2nce of their Mother 
than of their Father are longer li-/d, as Birds arcy which was ſaid before, Alf that thoſe 
which have a longer time of bearing in the womb, d» partake more of the ſnbjtance of their 
Mother, leſs of the Father, and ſo are longer-liv'd : Inſomuch that 1 am of cpiniongthat even 
amongſt Men, ( which TI have noted in ſome ) thoſe that reſemble their Mothers moſt are 
'* | longeftsliv*d, and ſoare tbe Children of Old men begotten of young Wives, if tbe Fathers be 

ſound not diſeaſed, 
7 The tuft breeding of Creatures 3s ever material, either to 1heir hurt or benefit. And 
therefore it ſtands with reaſon, that tbe leflex Comprethon, ad the more libcral Alimenta» 
tion of tbe Young one in the womb, ſhould confer much to Long Lite. Now this happens 
when either the young ones are brought forth ſucceſſively , as in Birds » or when they are ſingle 
Birth, as in Creatures bearing| but one at a Burthen: 
4s Br long Bearing in the Womb makes for Length of Life three way?: Firſt, for that the 
young one partakes more of the ſubſtance of the Mnther, as bath been ſaid. Secondly, that 
it comes forth more ſtrong and able. Thirdly, that it undergoes the predatory force of the ir. 
Later. Beſides, it ſhews that Nature intendeth to finiſh ber periods by larger Circles. Now 
though Oxen ,and Sheep,which are born in the womb about ſix months, are bat ſhort lic'd, 
that bappens for other caſes, 
| Jo Feedcrs upon Graſs and mere Herbs are but ſhort livers, and Creatures feeding up1z 
Fleſh, or Secds, oy Fruits, long livers, as ſome Birds are. As for Harts, which are lung-liv'd, 
they take the one halt of their meat( as men whe to ſay ) from above their hcads, aud th 
Gooſe, beſides Graſs, findeth ſomething in the water, and Stubble to'feed np31. 
b, We ſuppoſe that a good Cloathing of the Body makceth much to long lite 3 forir fenceth 
and armeth againſt the intemperanees of the Air, which do wonderfully aſſail, 21d decay the 
body : which benefit Birds eſpecially have. Now that Sheep, which have ſogood Fleeces, 
ſhould be ſo ſhort- liv'd, that is to be imputed to Diſeaſes, wheresf that Creature is fuil, and to 
the bare eating of Graſs. 
* The ſcat of the Spirits, withomt doubt, is principally the Head, which thought it be uſual. | 
ly underſtood of the Animal Spirits onely, yet this is all in all. Again, it is not ta be doubicd| 
but the Spirits do moſt of all waſte and prey upon #he body, ſothat when they are either in 
greater plenty, or in greater inflamation and Acrimory , there the life is much ſhortned, 
And therefore I conceive a great cauſe of long life in Birds zo be the ſmalneſs of their 
PE Heads in compariſon of their Bodies for even Men which bave very great Heads I ſuppoſe 
to be the ſhorter livers. 
| & | MT1amof epinionthat Carriage is of all other motions the moſt belpſul to long life which 1 
alſo noted before. Now there are carried Water-towls wpen the water, as Swans 3 all Birds 
inthcir flying, but with a ſtrong endeavour of their limbs 3 and Fiſhes, of the length of 
whoſe live we have no certainty, 
_ Thoſe Creatures which are long before they come to thear perfeflion ( not ſpeaking of 
growth in ſt ature oxely, but of other fteps to maturity 3 as Man pts forth, firſt, bis Teeth, | 
ext the ſigns of Puberty, then his beard, and ſo forward) are long liv'd, for 3x ſhews that 
Nature finiſhed ber Periods by larger Circles, 

Milder Creatures are not long-liv'd, as the Shcep and Dove z for Choler is as the Wher 
ſtone and Spur to many Fundions in the Body. 

Creatures whoſe Flefh is more duskiſh are Jonger-liv'd than thoſe that have white Fleſh; 
for it ſheweth that the juice of the body is more firm, and leſs apt t0 diſſipate. 
_—_ In every corruptible Bady Quantity maketh much to the conſervation of the whole : for 
a great Fire is longer in quenching, a ſmall portion of Water is ſooner evaporated, the Bady 
of a Tree withereth not ſo faſt as a Twig, And therefore generally ( Tſpeak it of Species, not 
of Individaals ) Creatures that are large in body are conger-liv'd than thoſe that are ſmall, 
wxleſs there be ſome other potent cawſe to binder its 
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Altmentation, or Neuriſkment : and the way of Nouriſ:412s 


The Hiſtory. 


Ouriſhment onght to be of an inferiour nature, and more ſimple ſubſtance 
than the thing nouriſhed. Plants are nouriſhed with the Earth and Water, 


certain Creatures feeding upon Fleſh, and Max himlelt, takes Plants into 
a part ot his Nouriſhment ; but Max and Creat wres feeding upon Fleſh are ſcarcely nou» 
riſned with Plants alune : perhaps Fruit or Grains, baked or boiled, may, with lon 
uſc, nouriſh tixm 3 but Leaves, or Plants or Herbs will not do it, as the Order of Fo- 
'zatanes ſhewed by Expcricuce. 

Over great Affinity or Conſubſtantiality of the Nyarifyment to the thing nouriſhed 
proveth not wcll : Creatures feeding upon Herbs touch no Fleſh z and of Creatures 
tecdiug, upon Fi, tew of them cat their own kind ; As for Mex, which are Canibals,! 
they tced not *-:4jaarily upon Mays ficſh, but reſerve it as & Dainty, cither to ſerve! 
their revenge 1.44 {cir enemies, or to fatisfie thicir appetite at fumerimes. So the | 
Ground is bft town vith Seed growing cllewhere, and Men do uot ulc to Grafs or | 
Innocul ie vpor the fanic Stock, 

By bow muck +}: mure the Nouriſkment 15 better prepared, and approacheth nearer in 
likeneſs ro the thing nouriſhed , by ſo much the more are Plants more fruitful, and living 
Creatures in better liking and plight : tor a young Slip or Cion is not ſo well pouriſhed 
if it be pricked into the ground, as if it be gratted into a Stock agreeing with it in 
Naturc,and where it finds the nour1ſhment already digefted and prepared neither : (as 
15 reported) will the Seed of an Onion, or fome ſuch like, ſown in the bare carth, bring 
forth fo large a fruit as it it be put into another Onion, which is a new kind of Grafting, 
into the root, or undcr gzound. Again, it hath been found out lately, that a Slipof: 2 
Wild Tree, as of an Elm, Oak, Aſh, or ſuch like, grafted into a Stock of the ſame kind, 
will bring forth larger lcaves then thoſc that grow without grafting : Alſo Men axe not | 
nouriſhed fo well with raw fleth as with that which hath paſſcd the fire. _ 

Living Creatures are nouriſhed by the Mouth, Plants by the Root , Towng ones in 
the womb by the Navel : Birds for a while are vouriſhed with the Tolk in the Egge, 
whereof ſome is found tn their Crops after they arc hatched. | | 

All Nourithir ent moveth from the Centre to the Circumference, or from the Inward | 
to the Outward : yct itis tobe noted, that in Trees and Plants the Nougiſhment paſ+ 
ſeth rather by the Bark and Outward parts then by the Pith and Inward parts ; for if the! 
Bark b: pill.d off, though but for a ſmall breadth, round, they live nomore : and the | 
Bloud in the Vecius of living Creatures doth no lefs nourifh the Fleſh beneath it than the | 
Fleſh above it+ | 
In alt Alimentation or Nouriſhmens there is a two-fold Action , Extiufion and 4- 
tra;on, whereof the former proceeds from the Inward FunRiop, the latter from the 
Outward, 

Vegetables allimulate their Nouriſhment fimply, without Excerning : For Gums aud 
Tears of Trees are rather Exumberances thenExcrements,and Knots or knobs are nothing 
but Diſeaſes. But the ſubſtance of living Creatures is more perceprible ot the like; 
and thercforeit is conjoyned with a kind of diſdain, whereby it rcjcQeth the bad, and 
aflimulateth che good. 

It is a ſtrange thing of the ſtalks of Fruits, that all the Nouriſhment which produceth 
ſometin:cs fuch great Fruits, ſhould be forced to paſs through ſo. narrow necks 3 for the 
Fruit is never joyn'd to the Stocks without ſome alk, 

It is to be noted, that the Seeds of living Creatures will not be fruittul. but when 
they new ſhed, but the Seeds of Plants will be fruittul a long time after they are gas») 
thered 3 yct the Slips or Cions of Trees will not grow unlels they be grattcd green 
ncither will the roots keep long freſh unleſs they be covered with carth., 

In /iving Creatzrts there are degrees of Nouriſhment accerding to their Age : in the 
womb, the young one is nouriſhed with the Mother's blood ; when it is new+born , 
with Milk; atterwards with Meats and Drinks ; and in old age the moſt nouriſhing 
jand lavoury Meats plcaſe bet, 


| 


Dd 3: Above | 


Living Creatures with Plants, Man with living Creatures. There are allo | 
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The Hiſtory of Life and Death. 


Ab ove all it maketh to the preſent Inquiſizion , to inquire diligently and attentively whe- 
ther a man may not receive Nowurifſhment from without, at leatt ſome other way beſide 


the body is brought extream low, and Phyſitians do provide Notriſhing glyfters. This 
matter would be well ſtudicd 3 for if Nowri/-mext may be made either trom without, 
or ſome other way than by the itomach, then the weakneſs ot Concottion, which is 
incident to old meny might be recompenced by theſe helps, and ConccQion reſtored to 
them intirce 


Length and Shortmſs of Life in Man. 
The Hiſtory; 


ycars3 yet none of the Fathers attaincd tO a full thouſand. Neither was this 
Length of Life peculiar onely to Grace or the Holy Line 3 for there are reckon: 
ed of the Fathers untill the Floud eleven Generations; but of the fons of 
Adam by Cain onely cight Generations 3 fo as tbe poſterity of Cain may fcem the lon-| 
ger-liv'de But this Lengib of Life immediately after the Floud was reduced to 2 moiety, 
but in the Poſt-nati 3 for Noeb, who was born before, equalled the age of his Anceſtors, 
and Shen ſaw the fix hundredth year of his life. Afterwards, three Generatians being 
run from the Floud, the Life of Man was brought down to a fourth parr of the pri- 
mative Age, that was, to about two hundred ycars. 

Abrabam lived an hundred ſeventy, and five years : a man of an high courage, and } 
proſperous in all things. Iſazc, came to an hundred and eighty years ofage : a chalt 
man, and enjoyiug more quietneſs than his Father. But Facob , after many croſſes 
and a numerous progeny, laſted to the hundred forty ſeventh year of his life: a pa 
tient, gentle, and wiſe man.. Iſmael, a military man , lived an hundred thirty and 
{ven years. Sarah ( whole years onely amongſt women are recorded )) died in the 
hundred twenty (ſeventh year of her age : a beautifull and magnanimous woman : a 
fingular good Mother and Wifez and yet no leſs famous for her Liberty than Ob- 
lequiouſneſs towards her husband. Foſeph allo, a prudent and politick man, pathng 
his youth in affliction, afterwards advanccd to the height of honour and proſperity , 
lived anhundred and ten years, But his brother Levi, elder than himſelf, attained to 
an hundred thirty ſeven years : a minimpatient of contumely and revengtul, Near 
unto the fame age attained the ſox of Levi 3 allo his grand child, the father of Aaron 
and Myſes, 


the earth and of a very ſly tongue. Howlſoever Moſes in his Pſalm pronounceth 
that the like of man is but ſeventy years, and ita man have firength, then cighty 3 


who was three years the elder, dicd the ſame year with his Brother : a man of a 
rcadicr. ſpeech, of a more facile diſpoſition, and leſs conſtant. But Phineas, grand- 
child ct Aaron, ( perhaps out of extraordinary grace ) may be collected to have 


lived three hundred ycars 3 if ſo be the war of the 1ſraelites againlt the Tribe of Ben- 
'Jjamin (im which Expedition Phzxeas was conſulted with ) were performed in the 
lame order of time in which the Hiſtory hath ranked it : Hz was a man of a moſt emi- 
ln:nt Zeal. Foſhna, a martial man and an excellent Leader, and evermore vicorious 
lived to” the hundred and tenth year of his life. Caleb was his Contemporary and 
lcameth to have been of as great years. Ehud the Judge ſeems to have bcen no 
(leſs than an hundred years old 1 rcgard that after. the Victory over the Moa- 
bites the Ho'y Land had reft under his Government eighty years : He was a man 
"on and undaunted, and one that in a fort uegced his lite tor the good of his 
People. 

Job lived, after the reftanration ofhiz happineſs, an hundred and forty years, 


the Mouth. We know that Baths of Milk arc uſed in ſome Hedick Fevers, and when }. 


Efore the Floud, as the Sacred Scriptures relate, Aer lived many hundred} 


M-1ſes lived an hundred and twenty years : a ſtout man, and yet the meekeft pon | 


which term of man's lite ſtandeth firm in many particulars even at this day. Aaron, | 


{ being bctore tus afflictions, ot that age that he had {ons at man's eſtate ; a man po- 
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|; itick, Fc quent, Charitable, avd the Example of (Patience, Eli the. Prielt lived nincty : 
eight yrarsz a ccrpulcnt man , cal:n of diſpoſition , and. indulgent to his Childrev. | 
But Elizergs the Priphct may (eem to Fave dicd when he —_ an hundred: years! 
| old ; forhc'is found to have hved after the Aſſumption of Eltas iy years -and at the 
time of that {ſumption he was, of thoſe years, that the Boys mocked him by the name 
of Bad ber: A man vchcment and tevcre. and of an auſicre lite, and a contemner of | 
Richcs. Allo I/ :#:5 the Prophet (.cmeth to hive bien an hundred years old; :for he is 
found to have exercif.d the FunEtion of a Pr pet ſeventy years together 3 the years both 
of his bcginning to Propacfic, and of his D.t!;, bzing uncertain :. A man ot an admi- | 
rablc EV qui-ncey, an Evangelical Priphet , tull of the Promiſes of God of the New Teſta» | 
ment, a* 2 Bottle with fiweet Wane, - | 
Tibi is the Elder lived an hundred fifty cight years, the Younger an hundred twen- | 
ry (vers merciful men, and great Almsgivers. It kems in the time of the Cap- | 
tivity , Many af the Jews who r-turned out of Babylon were of great years, ſeeing they | 
could rom- 1:71.r both 'ſe-ples , (there being no lets than ſev;nty years betwixe . them) | 
nd wp: tor the unhikenels of them, Many Ages after, that, iu the tine of our Savi-| 
wry lived 01 © 22:2 214 to the Age of nincty 3 a devout man, and tull boch of hope and! 
cxp&t,tion. $:to the fime time allo fell Anna the Propheteſs, who could not pollivly be | 
{fs than an huucrd years old z tor ſhe had been feven years a Wie , about' eighty 
{our years a \Vidow, b. tides the ycars of her Virginity, and the time that ſhe lived at- 
ter her Prophccy of our Saviour : She was an holy Woman, and patkcd her days 1n Falts | 
ings and Praycrs. oe | 


The long li-es of Mcx mentioned in Heatben Authors have -no. great certainty in 
chem 3 buth tor the intermixture of Fables ,+ whereunto thoſe king- of. relations were 
very prone, an4 tor their talſe Calculation of Years. C:rtainly ot the A'gyptians we 
had nothing of moment in thoſe werks that are extant, as touching long lifes tor their 
Kings winch rotgncd longelt did not cxcced tifty, or tive and tifty years » waich is no 
great matter . frcing many at this day attain to thoſe years. Bat the Arcadian Kings 
Jare fabuloutly reporieo have lived very long. Surely that Country: was Mountainous, 
full of Flooks of Sheep, and brought forth moſt whelclume tood-; notwithltanding, 
(ecing, Pan vas their pod, we May Conceive that all things about them were Panick 
and vain, 24 {wet ro F tbl. 

Nuwa, K tg of the Romans, lived to cighty years; a man peaccable, contemplative, 
Ind much dev-ied ro Religion, Marcus Valerius Corvinus aw an hundred years coms 
pleat, there van b twice bs firſt and ſixth Couſul,yip toity lix years ; a man valorons, 
affable, pcpul-r, and always fortunate. . 

$bu of Ath.us, the Limegiver, and one of the ſeven Wiſe Men , lived above eighty 

ycarsy a man Of an high courage, but popular ,} aad aff-&cd to hs Countsy : allo 
{2nd Þ givert to pleaſures, 3nd a _ ſoft kind of lite, Epimenides the Cretian 15 reported 
to have liv. 4 ar huncr.d fifty ſeven years: the matter is mix'd with a Prodigious Re 
18794 , ior fitty fevint thu years he is (aid to have flcptin a Cave, Halt au Age at- 
[&r,' X: 1oph:y; th; Coloph-nian lived an huvdrcd and two years, or rather more : tor at | 
the'Aze of twenty five years he Jett his Country, ſeventy {cyen compleat years be tra- 
velled, and attf that rctizrucd : but how long he lived a ter his return, appears not 
1 men no Tels wiidrivg in mind, than in body, tor his name was changed tor the mad- 
nels of Þ Opiainns, trom X-uopbanes to Xenomanes : a man, no doubt, of a vaſt con- 
cit, and that 1:1 {ct nothing bat Jufinitum. » 
Anacreon, thi Port, lived eighty years, and ſomewhat better : a man laſcivious, vo» 
oaptaoos, and given to drink. Piid rus, the Theban, lived to cighty years a Poet of 
i high fancy, gular in his conceits, and a great Adorer of the gods, Sophocles, the 
LAth-1iun attaines to the l:ks Age : a lofty Tragick-Poct , given over wholly to Wri- 
ting, and neg}: Errul of his Family. 

Art :xerxer, King, of Periz, ved ninety four years: a man of a dull wit, averſe to 
the*difpatch of b iline(s, delirous of glory, but rather of caſe. At the ſame time lived 
Azcfilars, King of Spartz, to cighty tour years of Age ; a moderatc Prince, as bcing a 
Phil pher amopy Kerns 3 but natwithitanding ambitious, and a Watrricur, and no Ib 
ſout in War, thzn in bulineſs. 

Gorgias, the $141; 41, was an hundred and cight years old ; a Rhetorician, and a 
great Bouaſter ot his Faculty , one that taught Youth for protit : He had ſeen many 
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Countries and a little beforc his death (aid , That be had done nothing worthy of 

blame fince be wi an old man. Protagoras of Abders (aw ninety years of age, This 
man was likewiſc a BWterician , but profeſſed not ſo much to teach the Liberal Arts 
as the Art of Govering Commonwealths and States 3 notwithſtanding he was a great 
Wandercr in the World, no lefs than Gorgias, Iſocretes, the Athenian , lived ninety 
cight years; he was a Khetorician alſo, but an exceeding mode} manz one that 
thunned the publick light , anJ opencd his School only in his own houſe. Democritn. 
ot Abders reached to an hundred and nine years: he was a great Philoſcpher z and, it 
cver any man amongſt the Greciens , a true Natwyolift; a Surveyour ut mary Coun- 
tries, but much more of Nature : alſo a diligent Searcher into Experiments , and (as 
Arijtoile objeQed againſt him » one that followed Similitudes more than the Laws of 
Arguments. Diagener, the Sinpean, lived nintty years 3 a man that uſed Liberty to- 
wards others , but Tyranny ovcr himſelf 4 a courſe Diet, and of much paticacc. Zeno| 
ot Citiznm lacked but two ycars of an hundred; a man ot an high mind , and a Con- 
temner of other mens Opinions : alfo of a great acutencſs, but yet not troubleſome ; 
chuling rather to take mens minds, than to inforce them. The like wheze:t atter: 
ward was in Sentca, Plato, the Athenian. attained to eighty one years 3 a man ot a 
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| pher or Khetorician, but a Grammarian , attained to an hundred years of age : he was 


| above cighty years of age at his death, though it be truc, thaf in the Augarſpip No- 


| midi, lived ninety years, and being more than cighty five got a Son; a daring man, 


* |( as hirvtelt would have it, when as upon his Dcath be 


great courage, but yet a lover of caſc ; in his Nptions ſublimied , and of 2 fancy 3 neat 
and delicate in his htc, rathcr calm than merry , and one that carried a kind of Majclty 
in his Countcnance. Theophraſtus, the Ereſian, arrived at eighty tive years of age : a 
man (wect tor his Elaquence , ſweet for the variety of 'y matters , and who ſelected 
the p'calant things of Philoſophy , and let the bitte and harſh go. Carneades ol 
Cyrene , Many years alter, came to the like age of cighty tive years: a nan ot a flueut 
Eloquence , and one who-by the acceptable and pleaſant varicty of his knowledge , dc 
lightcd both himſelf and others, Bat Orbitias, who liyed in Cicero's tine , no Philoſe 


tirii a S Ouldier, then ® Schoolmaſter 3 a man by nature tart both in his Tongue and Pen, 
and (evere towards his Scholars, /- 


Duintns Fabins Maximus was Auger fixty three years , which ſhewed him to be 


bilicy was more reſpected than Age: a Wiſe man, and a great Deliberator, and in all 
his proceedings moderate , and not without affability ſevere. Maſiniſſa , King of Nu: | 


and truſting upon his Fortune , who in his youth had tafted of the inconſiancy of For- 
tunc., but in his fuccceding age was conſtantly happy. But Aforcas Porcins Cato lived 
above nimety ycars of age :-a man of an Jron B5dy and Mind y he had a bitter torgue, 
and loved to cheriſh FaQtions ; he was given to Husbandry, and was to himſcy and bis 
Family a Phyſician; 

' Terentia, Cicers*'s Wife, lived an hundred and three years a woman fflited with 
many crofſes: ſt, with the baviſhment of her Husband-3 then with the difference 
bctwixt them : laſtly, with his laſt fatal nii:fortune ; She was alſo oftentimes vexecd 
with the Gout, Lwceis mult needs excecd an hugdred, by many years y for it is (aid, | 
that ſhe atcd an whole hundred years upon the ;Stage, at firſt perhaps repreſenting 
the perſon of fore young Girl, at laft of ſome decrepit old Woman. But Goleris 
C-pi3.a, a Player allo, and a Dancer, was brought upon the Stage as a Novice, in 
what year of her age is not known; but ninety vine years attcr, at the Dedica- | 
tion of the Theatre by Pompey the Great, (he was ſhewn upon the Stage, not now 
tor an Actreſs, but tor a Wonder. Neither was this all; tor after that, in the So 
unlole tor the health and life of Awgwſius , ſhe was ſhewn upon the Stage the 
third time, 

There was another Atireſ7, ſomewhat Inferiour in Age , but much Superiour in 
Dignity , which lived well near ninety years, I mean Livis Julia Auguſta , Wwitc 
to Auguſtus Ceſar, and Mother to Tiberixs* For if Auguſtus his lite were a Play, 

d he charged his Fnends they 
thould give him a Plexdite after he was dead ) certainly this Lady was an excel- 
I-nt Atirſt, who could carry it ſo well with her Husband by a difſlemblcd obedience, 
and with hcr Son by Power and Authority : A Woman affable , and yet of a M#+ 
tzonal Carriage , Pragratical , and upholding her Powcr. But Janie, the Wile of 
 Cains Caſſius , and Silicr of Mayex: Brutus, was alſo ninety years old ; for ſhe ſurvived, 


the Philippick Batile lixty tour years: a Magnanimous Woman , in her great wealth: 
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happy in the calamity of her Husband, and near Kinsfolks, aad ina long Widdowhood 
unhappy 3 notwithſtanding much honoured of all. 

The year of our Lord ſeventy fix, falling into the time of Veſpaſian, is memorable I15- 
in which we ſhall tind, as it were, a Calendar of long-livd men : for that year there 
was 2 Taxing, ( nowa Taxing is the moſt Authentical and trucſt Informer touching 
the Agesot m2nz} and in that part of 7zaly which licth betwixt the Apernine M 11> | 
tins, and the River Poe, there were found an hundred and four and twenty perſons that | 
either cqualled or exceeded an hundred years of age: namely, ot an hundred years 
juſt, fifty four perſors ; of an hundred and ten, fifty ſeven perſons; of an hundred and 
hve and twenty, two only 3 of an hundred and thirty, four men 3 of an hundred and 
hive and thirty, or ſeven and thirty, four more, of an hundred and torty , chree men. 
Beſides theſe, Parma in particular afforded five z whereot three talfilled an hundred and 
twenty years, and two an hundred and thirty : Brzcels attorded on2 of an hundred and 
twenty five years old : Plzcentia one, aged an hundred thirty and one: Favextia one 
woman, aged one hundred thirty and two, A certain Towa , thea called Velleiatinm, 
fituate 1m the Hi[l3 about PL zcentiz, afforded ten, whereot fix fulfilled an hundred and 
ten years of ag2 , tour an hundred and tw:nty. Lafily , Rimini, one of an hundred and 
hfty ycars, whole name was Marcus Aponius, 


| 


That ozr Cat alogne might uot be extended too much in leanth, we have thought fit, as 
well in th:ſe wham we ave rehearſed, atin thoſe whom we ſhall rehearſe, to offer none under 
eighty years of Att. Noro we have affixed to every one a true aad ſhort Character or Elopy 3 
but of 1bat ſort whereunto, in our jud3ment, L2ngth of Lite ( which is not a little ſubjed 
to the manners and fortanes of m:n ) bath ſ\me relation, and that in a twefold reſpedt 
either 1bat ſach kind of men are for the miſt part lng-liv'd , or that ſuch mn my Jong 
times be of long life, though otherwiſe not well diſpoſed for it. 


Amongſt the Romay and Grecizn Emperors, alſo the French and 4l:nain , to thel: 
our days, which make up the number of well-near ewo hundred Princes, there are 
only tour found that lived to cighty, years of age : unto whom we may add the 
two firſt Emperours , Axguſtus and Tiberizss Whereof the latter fulfilled the ſeventy 
and eighth year, the tormer the ſeventy and ſixth year of his age, and might both pzr 
haps have lived to fourſcore, if Liviz and Caius had been picaled, Auguſtus ( as was | 
laid ) hved ſeventy and fix years : a man of moderate diſpoſitionz in accompliſhing 
his defagns vehemcnt, but otherwiſe @alm and ſerene; in meat and drink ſober, 
in Venery intemperate, through all his lite time happy 3 and who about the thir 
tieth year of his Litc had a great and dangerous ficknefs , infomuch as they de- 
{paired of lite io him , whom Antonius Maſa , the Phytitian, when other Phyſicians 
had applied hot Mcdicines, as moſt agreeable to his diſeaſe , on the contrary curd 
with coid Medicines , which perchance might be ſome help co the prolonging ot- his 
life, Tiberizs lived to be t vo years older: A man with lean Chapt, a5 Auguſtus 
was wont to ſay, for his Speech Guck within his Jaws, but was weighty, He was 
bloudy, a Drinker , and one that took Luſt into a part of his Dietz notwithſtanding, 
a great obſerver of his health , infomuch that he uſed to fay, That he was a Fool, 
thar after thirty years of age took advice of a Phylician. Gordias the Elder lived 
cighty years, and yet died a violent death, when he was ſcarce warm in his Empire : 
a man of an high (pirit, and Renowned, Learned, and a Poet , and conſtantly hap- 
py throughout the whole courſe of his life, fave only that he ended his days by a 
violent deach, Valerian, the Emperour , was ſcventy {tx years of age befgre he was 
taken Prifoner by Sapr King of Perſiz. After his Captivity , he lived (even years in 
reproaches, and then died a violent death alſo: a man of a poor mind , and not va» 
liant , notwithflanding hfted up in his own, and the opinion of men, but falling 
ſhort in the performance. 4naftaſins, furnamed Dicorut , lived cighty eight years : he 
was of a ſetled mind , but too abje& , and ſuperſtitious , and feartul. Aniciues Tuti- 
nianus lived tocighty three years: a man greedy of Glory , performing nothing in his | 
own Perſon, bur in the valoux of his Captains happy and renowned : uxorious, aad not| 

his own man, but ſuffering others to lead him. Hefeng of Britsin , Mother of Con-' ; 
ſtantine the Great, was fourſcore years old : a woman that intermedled not in matters of 

State, neither in her Husbands nor Sons Reign, but devoted her ſelf wholly to Religion 3 
Waka and perpetually flouriſhing, Theodora the Empreſs (who was Siftcr to Z2es4! | 
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| Witzof Monomachus , and reigned alone attcr her deceafc ) lived above cighty years : 
4 Pragmatical Woman , and one that took delight in Governinz 3 toztunate in thi 
| ' highett degree, and through her good fortunes credulous. 
| We will procced now trom tnel2 Secular Princes, tO the Prixces in the Chur.b 
St. John, an Apoltle of our $ 2vi2zur, and the Bel»ved Diſcip!-, lived ninety three years, 
He was rightly denoted under the Emblem ot the Eagle, for his piercing ſight into thi 
Diviniys and WAS A Ser ap! amongſt the Ap /tles 5 in relpe& Ot his burning Love. 
St. Luke the Evangeliſt fulhlled fourlcore and tour ycars: an Eloquent man, and a Tra- 
veller 3 St. Pars inſeparable Companion, and a Phyſitian. Sime', the Son of Cle phas,| 
called the Brother of our Ld , and Biſhop of Feryſzlem, lived an huadred and twenty 
years , though he was cut ſhort by Martyrdom : a {tour man, and conſtant, and full of 
good works. Polycarpns, Diſciple unto the Apuſtier, and Biſhop of Smyrna, ſeemerh to 
have extended his age to an hundred years and more , though he were alſo cut off by 
Martyszdom : a man of an high miad, of an Heroical patience,. and unwearicd with 
labours, Dionyſins Areopagita, Contemporary to the Apaltle St, Pau!, lived nin:ty years : 
he was called the Bird of Heaven for his high flying Divinity ; anJ was famous, as well 
for his Holy Life, as tor his Meditations, Aquilla and Priſcilla, tirft St, Paul the A- 
poliles Hoſts, atterward his Fcllow-helpers, lived togethcr in a happy and famous 
Wedlock,, at leaft toan hundred years of age apiece 3 tor thzy were both alive nuder 
Pope Xiſtus the Firſt : a Noble Pair, and prone to all kind of Ciarity , who amongſt 
other their comforts ( which no doubt were great unto the hilt Fowaders of the 
Church ) had this added, to enjoy cach other fo long in an happy Marriage. St.P zl, 
the Hermit, hved an hundred and thirteen years : now he lived in a Cave, his D.ct 
was ſo (lender and ftri& , that it was thoaght almoſt impot{ivle to ſnpport Humane 
Nature therewithal : he paſſed his years only in Meditations and Soliloquies , yet he 
was not illiccratey or an Idiot, but learned. Saint Athy, the tirft Founder of 
Monks , or ( as ſome will have it ) the Reſtorer only, attained to an hundrcd and hye 
years of age ; a man devout and contemplative , though not untu for Civil Aflairs : 
his life was auſtere and mortifying , notwithſianding he lived in a kind of glorious 
ſolitude , and exerciſed a Command , for he had his Mnhs ander him : And belides, 
many Chriſtians and Philoſophers came to vifit him as a living Image , from whici, 
they parted not without ſome adoration St. Athanaſins excceded the term of cighty 
[years : a man of an Invincible Conſtancy , Commanding Fame, and not yiclding 
[to Forttine ; He was free towards the Great Ones, with the Pcople gracious and 
| acceptable , beaten and practiſed to oppolitions ; and in delivering himſclt trom them, 
| {lout aud wiſe, St. Hierom, by the conſent of moſt Writers , cxcceded nincty years of 
' age : a wan powerful in his Pen, and of a Manly Eloquence , variouſly learned both 
in the Tongues and Sciences 3 alſo a Traveller , and that lived ttrily towards his old 
gr, in aneſtate private, and not dignified z he bore hight Spirits, and ſhincd tar our of 
obſcurity, | 


18, The Popes of Rome are in number, to this day, two hundred forty and one: Of fv 
| ercat a number, tive only have attained to the age of tourſcore years, or upwards ; Bat 
in many of the firſt Popes, their full age was intercepted by the Prexogitive and Crown 
ot Martyrdom. Fobn the twenty third , Pope of Rome, fulfilled the niacticth year of 
his agez a man of an unquiect diſpoſition, and one that ſtudied Novelty : he altered ma» 
ny things, ſome tothe better , others only tothe new, a great Accumulator of Riches 
and Treaſures. Gregory, called the twelfth, created in Schiſm 3 and not fully acknow- 
ledped Pope, died at ninety years. Of him, in reſpec of his thort Papacy, we tind no- 
thing to make a Judgment upon. Pax! the third lived cighty years and one 3 a tempe- 
rate man, and of a profound Wiſdom : he was Learned, an Altrologer , and one that 
tended his health carefully : but, after the example of Old El; the Prieſt, over- inlul- 
gent to his Family. Paul the fourth attained to the age of eighty three years : a man of 
an harſh Nature, and ſevere, of an haughty mind, and imperioas, prone to anger ; his 
Speech was Eloquent, and ready. Gregory the' thirteenth tulfilled the like age ot cighty 
three years : an abſolute good mar, ſound in mind and body; politick , tcmperare, full 
F of good works, and an Alms-giver, ; 


19» Thoſe that follow are to be more pramiſcuous in their order, more doubtful in their ; 
Faith , and more barren of Obſcrvation. King Arganthenius, who reighed at Cadiz mn 
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Spain lived an hundred and thirty ,. or '{as ſome would have it) an hundred and for» 
' ty years, of which he reigned eighty. Concerning his Manners , Inſtitution of his | 
| Life , and the time wherein he xeigned, there is a general filence. Cynirss King of 
Cyprus, livingin the 12nd, then termed the Happy and Pleaſant 1dand , is affirmed | 
.ty have attained to an hundred and fifty, or-fixty years, Two Latin Kings indtaly, | 
the Father, and the Son , are reported to have lived , the one eight hundred, the other | 
fix hundred years ; but this 1s deliv?red unto us by certain Philologiſts, who though | 
'otherwiſe credulous enough , yet themſelves have fuſpe&ed the truth of this matter, | 
.or-rather condemned 1t. Others record ſome Arcadian Kings to have lived three hun- | 
;dred ycars: the Country, no. doubt, is a place apt for long life , but the Relation | 
I ſuſpc& to be Fabulous, They tell of one Daxndain /liyrium, that lived withour: the in» | 
conyeniences of Old Age to five hundred years. They tell alſo of the Epians y a:part 
of At»lias that the whole Nation. of them were exceeding long liv'd , infomuch 
that many of them were two hundred years old 4 and that one principal man amongſt 
them, named Litorizs , a man of a Gyant-like ftatare, conld have told three handred 
years. It is recorded , that on the'top 'of the Mountain Timolas:, ancicntly called | 
Tempfis , many of the Inhabitants lived to an hundred and fiity years. We read that 
the Sec? of the Eſſeans amongſt the Fews, did uſually extend t9217 lite to an .hundred ; 
years, Now that Se#t uſed a ſingle or abſtemious Diet , after the rule of Pythagorare| | 
Apollonixs Tyanews ex:ceded an hundred years , his face bewraying no fuch age; 
he was an admirable man , of the Heathens reputed to have ſomething Divine in him, | 
of the Chriſtians held for a Sorcerer, in his Diet Pythazorital, a great traveller, 
much renowned , and by ſome adorcd as a god+i notwithitanding , towards the end 
of his life, he was ſubje& to many complaints agaypſt him, and repreaches , all which 
he made ſhift to eſcape, But left his long life ſhould be imputed to his Pyth zgorical 
Dict , and not rather that it was Hereditary ,. his Grandfather betore him lived. an 
hundred and thirty years. It. is undoubted , . that ®intzs Metell:«s lived above an 
hundred yeggs3 and that aft-r ſeveral Conſulſhips happily adminittred , in his old age 
he was made Poxntifex M:ximus, and exerciſed thoſe holy dutics tull two and twenty 
years : 1a the performance of which Rites: his yoice never tailed , nor his hand trems 
bled. It is moſt certain, that Appirs Cecns was very old , but his years are not ex 

fant, the molt pare whereof he pailſcd after he was blind 3 yct this misfortune no whit 
loftned him , but that he was able to govern a numerous Family, a great Batione! 
and Dependance, yea, even the Common wealth it ſelf, with great floucnels.. In 
his extream old age he was brought in a Lytter mto the Senate houſe , and vehe- 
mently difſwaded the Pcace with Pyrrbus : the beginning of his Oracion was, very 
memorable , ſhewing an invincible ſpirit and .tirtngth of mind :. 1 have with” great | 
grief of mind ( Fathers Conſcript ) theſe many years born my blindneſs, but now I eruld | 
wiſh that I were deaf alſy, when [ hear y'u ſpeak, to ſuch diſhonourable Treaties. Marcns 
Perpenns lived ninety eight years, ſurviving all thoſe whoſe Suftrages he had gather: 
fd in the Senate-boxſe, being Conſul, | mean , all the Senators at that time 3. as. al: 
lo all thoſe whom 2 little atcer, being Conſul, he choſe into the Senate, i:yen only 
being excepted. Hiero, King of Sicily, ia the time of the ſecond ?unick War , lived 
a/moſt an hundred years : a man moderate both in his Government , and in his Lite 3 
a worſhipper of the gods, and a Religious Conſerver of Friead(hip y liberal, and con- 
ltantly fortunate. Statiliz, deſcended of a Noble Family in the days of Claudius, | 
lived nincty nine years. Clodis, the Daughter 0« Ofilizs, an hundred and fifteen. Xe- 
1-philus, an Ancient Philoſopher, of the Sc& of Pythagoras, attained to an hundred 
and {ix years, remaining healthtul and vigorous in his old age , and famous among(t | 
the Vulgar for his Learning» The /ſl2nders of Coreyrs were anciently accounted | 
iong liv'd , but uow they live after the rite of other men. Hipocrates Cows , the ta- 
moeus Phyſician, lived an hundred and four years , and approved and credited his own 
Art by (o long a life: a man that coupled L.arning and Wiſdom together, very| 
converſant in Expcricace and Obſervations one that haunted not after Words or| 
Mcthods, but (cvercd the very Nerves of Science, and fo propoundcd thera. Demo-) 
nax a Paululopher, not only m Proteifion but Pradtice, lived in the days of Adrian al- 
molt ro an hundred years: a man ot an high mind, and a vanquiſher of his own 
mind, and chat truly aud without affcationz a contemuer of the World , and yet 
civii and courteous. When his Friends ſpake to him about his Burial, he (aid, 
Take n» care for my Burial , for Stench will bury 8 Carcaſe,: They replied , Is it b 
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mind than to be caſt out t» Birds and Dogs ? He (aid again, Seeing in my life- tim 
I endeavoured 10 my wttermoſt w benefit Men 3 what burt is it , if wbin I am dead, | 
benefit Beaſts ? Certain /ndian people , called Pandore, are exceedingly long-liv'd, 
even to no Icfs than two hindred years. They add a thing more marvellous , that 
having» when they are Boys, an hair ſomewhat whitiſh, in their old age , betorc 
their grey hairs, they grow coal«black : though indeed this be every where to be (cen, 
that they which have white hair whilſt they are Boys, in their Mans Eſtate chavge 
_ hairs into a darker colour, The Seres , another people of India , with thei 
Wine of Palms, are accounted long livers, even to an hundred and thirty years. 
| Euphranor the Grammarian grew old in his School , and taught Scholars when he 
was above an hundred years old: The Elder 0:34, Father to the Poet, lived nine» 
ty years, differing much from rhe diſpoſition of his Son ; for he contemned the Mu- 
ſes, and diſſwaded his Son from Poetry. Afinizs Pollio, intimate with Auguſtus, 
exceeded the age of 'an hundred years: a man of an unreaſonable Profuſcneſs , 
Elcquent, and a Lover of Learning but vehement , proud , crue}, and one that 
made his private_ends-the centre of his thoughts, here was an opinion, that 
Seneca was an cxtream old man, no leſs than an hundred and fourteen years of 
Age : which could not pollibly bez it bcing as improbable that a decrepit old man 
(hould be ſet over Nero's Youth, as on the contrary it was true, that he was 
able to manage with great dexterity the Afﬀairs of State, Beſides ,, a little bctore, 
in the midſi of Claudius his Reign , he was baniſhed Rome tor Adulterics commit- 
ted- with {ome Noble L:dies, which was a Crime no way competible with fo ex- 
tream old age. Fobannes de Temperibus , among all the men of our latter Ages , out 
of a Common Fame and Vulgar Opinion, was reputed long.-livd, even to a Mira- 
clez or rather, even to a Fable : his age hath been counted above three hundred 
years; He was by Nation a French»maz , and followed the Wars undcr- Chgrles the 
Great. Garcius Arctize , Great Grand-father to Perrarch, arrived at the age of an 
hundicd -and four years: he had ever enjoyed the benefit of good heafgh z belides, 
at the laſt, he felt rather a decay of his firength , than any fickneſs 6r malady, 
which is the cue relolution by old age. Amongſt the Venetians there have been 
found not a few long livers, and thoſe of the more eminent fort : Franciſcxs Do- 
natus , Duke; Thomas Contarexus , Procurator of Saint Mark, Franciſcus Molinus, 
Procurator allo of Saint Mark, and others, But moſt memorable is that of Cornarss 
the Yenctian , who being in his youth of a Gickly body , began firſt to cat and drink by 
meaſure to certain weight, thereby to 'recover his health : this Cure turned by ule 
intoa Dict , that Diet to an extraordinary long life, even of an hundred years, and 
better, without any decay in his Senſes , and with a conſtant enjoying of his health. In 
our age, William P:jtel, a French-may, lived to an hundred and well-nigh twenty years, 
the top of his Beard on the upper lip being black, and not greyatall : a man crazed in 
his Brain, and of a Fancy not altogether found 3 a great Traveller, Mathematician, and 
ſomewhat ftained with Hereſic, 

I ſuppoſe there is ſcarce a Village with us in Englayd\ if it be any whit populous, but 
it affords ſome Man or Woman of fourſcore years of age3 nay, a few years ſince there 
was in the County of Hereford a May-game, or Morrice- dance, conſiſting of cight men 
whoſe age computed together, made up eight hundred years 3 inſomuch that what ſome 
of them wanted of an hundred, others exceeded as much. 

In the Hoſpital of Bethlebene , corruptly called Bedlam, in the Suburbs of Londin, 
there are found from time to time many mad perſons that live to a great age- 

The ages of Nymphs, Fawns. and Satyrs, whom they make to be indeed mortal, 
but yet exceedingly long-liv'd, (a thing which Ancient Superſtition, and the 
late Credulity of ſome have admitted ) we account but for Fables and Dreams , 
c{pecially being that which hath neither conſent with Philoſophy , nor with Divi- 
ity» And as touching the Hiſtory of Long Life in Man by Individuals , or next 
=_ Individuals, thus much. Now we will pals on to Obſeryations by certain 
Heads. 

The running on of Ages, and Succeſſion of Generations, {e:m to have no whit 
abated from the length of life : For we ſee, that from the time of Moſes , unto thele 
our da;s, the term of mans life hath ſtood about fourſcors years of ages uci- 


ES 


ther hath it declined (as a man would have thought » by little and little. No 
donbt there are times in Every Country, wherein mcn arc longes or ſhorter-liv'd, 
Longer, 
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Longer , for the moſt part , when the times are barbarous, and men fare lels delici- 
ouſly , and are more given to bodily exzrciles: Shorter, when the times are more 
civil, and men abandon themſelves to luxury and eaſe. But theſe things paſs on by. 
their turns , the ſuace(ſion of Generations alters it not. The ſame, no doubt , is in 
other living Creatures; for neither Oxcn , nor Horſes, nor Sheep, nor any the 
like, arc abridged of their wonted Ages at this day : And therefore the Great 
abridger of Age was the Flond ;, and p<rhaps ſome ſuch notable accidents ( as 
particular Inundetiens , long Droughts , Earthquakes, or the hke ) may do the ſame | 
again, And the like rcafon is in the dimenlion and ſtature of bodies, for neither 

are they leſſened by fucceſſion of Generations z howlſoever Virgil ( following the 

Valgar opinion ) divined , that After-ages would bring forth leſſer Bodies than the 
then preſcnt : Whereupon (peaking of ploughing up the Afmathian and AEmmen- 

fiar Fields, he faith , Grandiique effoſſis mirabitur offs Sepulchris , That after ages ſhall 
admire the great bones digged up in Ancient Sepulchrer, For whereas it is manifcſted, 

that there were heretofore men of Gigantine Statures , ( fuch as for certain have been | 
found in Sicily, and elſewhere , in Ancient Sepulchres and Caves ) yet within theſe | 
laſt three thouſand years, a time whereof we have ſure memory, thole very places | 
have produced none ſuch : although this thing alſo hath certain turns and changes, ' 
by the civilizing of a Nation , no leſs than the former. And this is the rather to be 
noteds, becauſe men are wholly carricd away with an Opinion , that there is a conti- | 
nual decay by ſucceſſion of Ages, as well in the term of mans Life, as in thc! 
ſtatureand firength of his Body; and that all things decline and change to the 
worſe. 

In C11 and Northern Countries men live longer commonly than in Hot 3 which 
'maſt needs be, in reſpeR the skin is more. compa@ and cloſe , and the juices of rhe 
body lcfs diffipable, and the Spirits themſclyes leſs cager to conſume, and in better 
diſpoſition to repair , and the Air ( as being little heated by che Sun-beams) leſs pre- 
datory : And yet under the /Equin»xi2l Line, where the Sun paſſeth to and fro, and 
cauſeth a double Suramer, and double Winter, and where the Days and Nights are 
'more equal, (if other things be concurring ) they live alſo very long z as in Pers, ard 
T aprobane. 


4 


Iſlznders are, for the moſt patt , Iongers liv'd than thoſe that live in Continents : for 
' {they live not fo long in Ruſſia , as in the Orcader; nor (6 long in Africs , though 
under the ſame Parallel, as in the Canaries and Tercera's 3 and the Fapouians are 
longer-liv'd than the Chineſes , though the Chineſes arc made upon long lite. And this 
thing is no marvel , ſceing the Air of the Sea doth heat and cheriſh in cooler Regi- 
ons, and cool in hotter. 
High Scitzations do rather affoxd long livers than Low , cfpecially if they be not tops 
of Mountains, but Riſing Grounds, as to their general Scituations 3 ſuch as was Ar- 
cadia in Greece , and that part of Zteliz where we related them to have lived fo long: 
Now there would be the ſame reaſon tor M1zent ins themſelyes , becauſe of the purenels 
and clearneſs of the Air , but that they are corrupted by accident z namely , by the va- 
pours Tiling thither out of the Valleys, and reſting there ; and therefore in Snowy 
Mozentains there is not found any notable long lite, not in the Alps, not in the Pyrenean 
Mountains , not in the Apennine : yet in the tops of the Mountains running along to- 
| wards Athiopia, and the Abyſines , where by reaſon of the Sands beneath, little or no | 
vapour riſeth to the Moxntains : they live long, eveu at this very day , attaining many 
times to an hundred and hifty years. 

Marjbes and Fens are propitious to the Natives, and malignant to Strangers, as touch- 
ing the lengthning and (hortning of their lives : and that which may ſcem more mar-| 


vellous, Salt-marſhes, where the Sea ebbs and flows, are leſs wholeſome than thole of 
Freſh*water. 


——  — 


The Countries which have been obſerved to produce long livers, are theſe z Arcadia, 
Ztolia, India on this fide Ganges, Brafil, Taprobane, Britain, Ireland, with the Iſlands of 
the Orcades and Hebrides : for as for Ftbiopia , which by one of the Ancients is re- 
ported co bring forth long livers, *tis but a Toy» 

It 15 a Secret; The bealthfulneſs of Air; eſpecially in any perteQion , is better 
taund by Experiment , than by Diſcourſe, or Conjeture. You may make 2 tryal by 
1 Lock of Wool! expoſed for a tew days in the'open Air , it the weight be not —_ | 

increaled z 
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the like, enquire further, - 4 4% 
Not only the Goodneſs or Pureneſ7 of the Air, but alſo. the Equalizy of the Air, 


is materia] tolong life. , Intermixture of Hills and Dales is plcafaut to the fight, bur | 
(uſpc&:d*For long liſes A Plain , modexatcly dry , but yet not over baizen or lam'\ | 


dy, nor. altogeticx without Trees, and Shade, is very convenient tf length: ot 
lite, P - HS «» 

Irequal;:y of Air ( as was even now ſaid.) in the place of our dwelling is naught, 
but Change of Air by travelling, after one be uſed. unto it, is goods and theretore 
grcat Trav: llers have bzch Tong liv'd, Aldo thoſe that have lived perpetually in a litcke 
Cottage;'in the ſac place, have been long livers: for Air acculioneed conſumeth lefs, 
but Air changed nouriſheth and repaireth.qyore, | | 

As.the continuation aud; number of Succeflions (which we ſaid before) makes no- 
thing to the Tength and ſhortacls of life 3 fo the immediate conditiog of the Parents, 
( as Well the Father as the Mother ) without doubt availeth much. For ſome are bes- 
gotten'of old men, ſome of young men, ſomcot men oft middle age : Again, fome 
ate begotten of Fathers healthful and well-difpolcd , otners of d:{(calcd and languiſh- 
ing: Again, ſome of Fathers immediately after Rcpletion, or. when they are 
Drunk , others after Sleeping, Or in the Morring : Again , foine alter a long. inter- 
million cf Venus , others upon the a repeated ; Again , fore in the fervency of the 
Fathers love, ( as it is commonly in Baſtards ) others aft:r the cooling of it, as in 
long; maxxied Couples. The fame things may be. conſidered on the paxt of the Mo- 
ther y unto which muſt be added the condition of the Mother whulli ſhe is with clrild, 
as touching hcr Health, as touching her Dict , the time of her bearing in the Womb, 
to the tenth Month, or carlier. To reduce theſe things -to.a Rule, how far they 
may concen Lowg Life, is hardz and ſ@ much the harder , for that thoſe. things 
which a man would conceive to be the beſt, will fall out to the contrary : For that 
alacrity in the Generaticn which begets luliy and lively children, will be lefs pro» 
fitable to lorg life, becauſe of the Acrimony and inflaming of the Spixits. We 


Alſo we ſuppoſe all things in moderation to be beſt; rather Conjugal love than 
Merctriciousz the hour for Generation to be the Moruing , a ſtate of body not too 
luſty or full , and fuch like. It ought to be well oblerved , that 2 itrong Conſtitution 
in the Parcnts, is rather good far them than for the Child , eſpeciaily in the Mo 
ther: 4nd therefore Plato thought ignorantly enough , that the virtue of Generati- 
ons halted , becauſe the Woman uſed not the ſame cxercile boih of mind and body 
with the Men. The contrary is rather true 3 for the cifference of viituc betwixi 
the Male and the Female, is moſt profitable for the Child , and the thiancx Wo-+ 
ren yicld mcr2 tuwards the nouriſhment of the Child 3 which alſo holds jn Nar- 
(cs. Neither did the Spartan Women , which marricd not beiorc twenty two, or, as 
fome lay , twenty five, ( and therefore were called An /ihe women ) bring forth a 
more generous or long-liv'd Progeny than the Roman . or Athenian, or Theban 
Women did , which were rip: for Marriage at twelve or fourteen years z and ut there 
were any thing eminent in the Spartans, that was rather to be imputcd to the Par» 
limory cf their Diet , than to the late Marriages of thcir Woinen. But this we are 
taught by expericnce, that there are forme Races which arc longeliv'd for a few 
_ ſo that Life is like ſome Dilcaſes, a thing Hereditary within certain 
bounds, 

Fair in Face , or Shiz, or Hair, are ſhorter livers: Black,, or Red, or Fre:kled, 
longer, Alſo too freſh a colour in Youth doth lefs promile long lite than palenets. 
A hard Skinisa fign ct long life rather than a ſift : but we underſtand not this of a 
rugged Skin , luch as they call the Gooſe-skin, which is as it Were ſpungy , bat of that 
which 1s hard and cloſe, A Forchead with deep turrows and wrinkles , is a better fign 
than a {ſmooth and plain Forchead. 


The Haijrs of the Head hard, ard like briſiles, do betoken longer life than thoſe that 
| are ſoft aud delicate, Curied Hairs betoken the ſame thing, it 1hcy be hard withal 3 
but the contrary , it they be ſoft and ſhining : che like "if the Curling be rather thick 
1m large buaches, | ; 


Eaily or Jate Baldneſs is an indifferent thing , ſecing many which have _ 
| - ys got Bal 
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increaſed ; another by a piece of ficſh expoſed likewiſe, at it corrupt, ,not over-{oon 3 
another by a Weather-glaſs, it the Watcr interchange not too ſuddcnly.,. Ot theſe, aud | 


faid before , that to partake more of the Mothers Bloud , concucerh to lopg lite :} 
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Bld bxtimes have lived long. Allo carly grey hairs ( howſoever they way fecrn tore- 
runners of old age approaching _) are no ſure figns 3 for many that have grown prey | 
betimes, have lived to great years: nay, haſty grey hairs without B2ldneſs, 15 a token of 
long lite, contrarily, it they beaccc mpanied with Baldaeſ;. | 

Hairineſs of the wppey parts is a fign of ſhort life , and they that have extraordinary | 
much hair on their brealts live not long ; but hairineſs of tie Lyver parts, as of the. 
Thighs and Legs, is a fign of long life. 

Talneſs of Stature { 1f it be not immoderate ) with convenicat making, and not too | 
ſlender, eſp-cially if the body be active withal, is a fign of long life. Alfo ou the 
contrary, men of low ſtature live long , if they be not too ative aud ſtirring, | 
In the proportion of the body, they which are // ort to the Waſts, with long Legry are | 
lovger-liv'd than they which arc long tothe I/afts, and have ſhort Legs. Alſo they which | 
are large in the yeathey parts, and lircight in the wpper, (the making of their body riliog, | 
as itwere, into a ſharp tigure) arc longer-liv'd than they that have broad ſhoulders, and | 
are flenler downwards. | 
Leanneſs, where the affeFions are ſetled, calm, and peaceable : allo a more fat bas | 
bit of Lody , joyucd with Choler, and a diſpoſition Rtirring and p-remptory , tignife | 
long lite : but Corpulency in Youth foreſkews ſhort life; in Age it is a thing more ins | 
difte:ent. 

Tobe yg and ſhw in growing, is a ſign of long life; it to a greater ſtature, the | 
greater ſign 3 it toa leſſer (iature, yet a ſign: though contrarily, to grow quickly to 2, 
great (ature is an cvil ligns it to a ſmall flaturc, the lefs evil. | 
Firm Fleſh, a raw-bone body , and veins lying higher than the ficth, betoken lovg 
life 3 the contrary to thele, ſhort lite, 
A Head fome what Icflcr than to the proportion of the body , a moderate Neck , not 
long, nor ſicnder, nor flat, nor too ſhort; wide Nſtrils , whatloever the toxm of the 
Note bez a large Moth, and Ez griſly, not fleſhy : Teeth firong and contiguous» (mall, 
or thin {ct, torctoken long lite ; and much more it fome new Teeth put forth in our El- 
dex years. 
A broad Breaſt, yct not bearing out , but rather bending inwards; Shoulders fome- 
what crooked, and (as they call fuch perſons) round-back'd , a flat Belly, a Hand Varge, 
and with few lines in the Palm ; a ſhort and round Foyt, Thighs not ticlby, and Calves 
of the Legs not hanging over, but neat, are ſigns of long lite, 
Eyes ſomewhat large, and the Circles of them inclincd to greenne(s3 Senſes not too | 
quick z the Pulſe in youth ſlower, towards old age quicker 3 Facility ot holding the | 
Breatb, and longer than uſual 3 the body in youth inclincd to be bound , in the decline 
of years more laxative, arc alſo ſrgns of long, life.- 
{| Goncerning the Times of Nativity, as they reter0 long life, nothing hath been obſer- 
vcd worthy the ſctting down , fave only Aſtcologie#t Obſervations , which we rej<&ecd 
In our Opickr. A Birth at the eighth Month is not oaly long lv'd, but not likely to live. 
Allo Winer-births are accounitcd the longer-liv'ds 
A Pythagorical or Mona zcal Diet ,- according to ftrift Rules , and always cxaatly e- 
qual, (asthat of Cornarus was) ſeemeth to be very etftual for long lite. Yet on the 
contrary , among(t thoſe thar live frecly. and/after the common fort , ſuch as have good 
ſtomachs, and feed more Plentifully, are often thelongeſt liv'd. - The middle Diet, which 
we account the temperate, is commended, and conduceth to good health , bat not to 
long lite : tor the ſpare Dice begets few Spirits, and dull , and {6 wattcth the body lefs; 
and iu liberal Diet yieldeth more ample vouriſhment, and fo repaireth more : buc rhe | 
middle Diet doth neither of both 3 for where the Extreams arc hurttul , there the Mean | 
is bit > but where the Extreams are helptul, there the Mean is nothing worth, 
Now tv that ſpare Diet there arc requiſite IW itching , \clt the Spirits being few,, 
ſhould be oppretſed with much flzep 3 little Exerciſe , It they ſhould cxhaleg ab+ 
ſtz:eace rom Vercry, \elt they ſhould be exhaultcd :; but to the liberal! Diet , on thel 
other {1dc, arc requiſite much Sleep, frequent Exerciſes, and a {calonaolc ule of Venery. \ 
Births and Anintings ( (uch as were ancicntly in ule ) did rather tend to mages 
nels, rh12n to prolonging of lite. But of all theſe things we ſhall ſp:ak more cx» 
attly win we come to the Inquiſition, according to Intentions, Mcan while that of 
elſus, who was not only a Learned Phytitian, but a wiſe man, is not to be amittcd, 
' WO adviſcth interchanging and alternation of the Diet , but ftill with an inclira 
tion 0 the more B:nign: as that a man ſhould tometimes accultom himlclt to | 
Watching, 
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watching, ſometimes to flcep, but to ilcep ofteneſt, Again , that he ſhould ſummertime: 
give hirmſclf to faſting, ſometimes to feaſting , but to tealting olteneſt : that he ſhould 
lometimes inure himlclt to great Jabours of the mind, ſomerimes to relaxatiens of the 
ſanic, but to relaxations ofteneſt. Certainly this is without all quettion, that Die well 
ordered bears the greateſt part in the prolongation of lite ; neither cid I ever meet an ex- 
tream long-liv*d man, but being asked of his courſe, he obſerved ſomething peculiar ; 
ſome one thing, ſ>me another. I remember an 014 Man, «bove an hundrcd years of 
1ge, who was produced, as Witneſs, touching an ancicvt Preſcription, When he hag 
hniſhed his Teſtimony , the Jz2ge familiarly asked him how he came to live fo lang ; 
He anſwered , bcſide expcation, and not without the Jaughter of the hearers, By eat 
ing before | was bungry , and drinking before I was dry, But ct thele things we ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter. 

A Life led in Religion, and in H-ly Exerciſes, ſcemeth to conduce to long lite. There arc 
in this kind of life thele things, Leiſure, Admuation, and Contemplation of Heavealy 
things, Joys not ſenſua], Nuble hcpes, wholcſome fears, ſweet forrows. Laſtly, conti 
ual Renovations by Obſervances, Penances, Expiations : all which are very powerful 
to the prolongation of life, Unto which if you add that auſtere Diet which hardacth 
the maſs «f the B1ey, and humbl:th the Spirits , no marvcl # an extraordinary length 
of life do follow : ſuch was that of Paul the Hermite, Simeon Stelitz the Columnar An- 
chorite , and of many other Hermites and Anchoritess 

Next unto this is the life led in gocd Letters, fuch as was that of Philoſophers, Rhe- 
toricians , Grammarians. This litc is alſo Jed in lcifure, and in thoje thoughts, which, 
ſeeing they are ſevered from the affairs of the world, bite not , but rather delight, 
.hrough their variety and iimpertinency : They live alſo at their pleaſure , ſpending 
their time 1n ſuch things as like ther bef}, and for the molt part in the company ot 
young men, Which is cv-r rhe moſt chearful, But in Philofophics there is great diffc» 
rence betwixt the Sc&ts, as touching long lite : For thoſe Philoſophies which have in 
them a touch of Superſtition, and arc converſant in high Contemplations, are the beſt, as 
the /ythagorical and PLitonich: Allo thole which did inftitute a perambulation of the 
World, and conlidered the variety of natural things, and had reachle(s, and high, and 
magnanimous thoughts, (as of Infinitum, of the Stars, ot the Heroical Vertues, and 
{ych like ) were good for lengthning of life : ſuch were thoſe of Democyitus Philolaxs, 
Xenophanes, the Attrologians and Stoicks. Allo thoſe which had no profound Specula» 
tion in them, but diſcourſed calmly on both fides, out of common Senſe , and the recci- 
ved Opinions, without any ſharp Inquilitions, were likewiſe good : ſuch were thoſe of 
Carneades, and the Academicks ; alſo of the Rhetoricians and Grammarians. But con- 
trary, Philoſophies converſant in perplexing Subtiltics, and which pronounced peremp» 
torily, and which examined and wreſicd all things to the Scale of Priaciples. Laſtly, 
which were thorny and narrow, wereevil : ſuch were thoſe commonly of the Perips 
teticks, and of the Schook-men« 

The Cowntry- life alſo is well fitted for long life : it is much abroad, and in the open 
air it is not flothtyl, but ever in imployment z it feedeth upon freſh Cates, and un- 
bovght 3 it is without Cares and Envy, 

For the Military life, we-havea good Opinion of that whilſt a man is young, Cer- 
tajuly many excellent J/arriours have been long liv'd ; Corvinus, Camillxs, Xeu:phon, A+ 
gefilans, with others, both Ancient and Modern, No doubt it turthereth long life, to 
have all things from our Youth to our Elder Age mend, and grow to the better, that a 
Youth full ot crofles may miniſter ſweetneſs to our Old Age, We conceive alſo, that 
Military affedions, inflamed with a defire of Fighting, and hope of Victory , do intuſc 
luch a heat into the Spirits, as may be profitable tor lung lite. 
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He Art of Phylick, which we now have , looks no further commonly thay to Conſcrva» Bas , 

tion of Health, and Cure of Diſcaſes: As for thoſe things which tend properly to Article =_ | 
Long Life , there is but ſlight mention , and by the way only. Notwithſtanding , we will ; 
prop-und th ſe Mcdioines which are notable in this kind, 1 mean, 1h'ſe which are Cordials, 
For it 3s conſonant to reaſon, that thoſe things which being taken in Cures do defend and for- | 
rafie the Heart, ex, more truly, the Spirits, againſt Poyſons and Diſeaſes , being transferred | 
with Judgment and Choice into Diet , ſhould bave a good effet, in ſome ſort, tawards the 
Prolonging ef Life. This we will d>, not heaping them promiſcaouſly together, ( as the 
manner is ) but ſilefaing the beſt, 

Gold is given in three forms, either in that which they call Awrum potabile, or in * 
Wine wherein Gold hath been quenched, or in Gold in the Subſtance, fuch as arc Leaf: 
gold, and the Filings of Gold, As tor Anrum p-tabile , it 1s uled to be given in de- 
{perate or dangerous diſeaſes, and that not without good uccels. Bat we ſuppoſe that 
the Spirits of the Salt, by which the Gold: is dit{olved, do rather miniſter that vertue 
which is tound in it, than the Gold it (elf , though this ſecret be wholly ſuppreſſed. Now 
if the body of Gold could te opened with theſe Corroſtve waters, or by thele Corroſive wa. 
ters ( lo the venomous quality were wanting )- well waſhed, we conceive it would be | 
no unprofitable Medicinc. | 
Pearls are taken either in a fine Powder, or in a certain Mals,, or Diffolution, by the 23 


juice of tour and new Lemons; and they arc given ſometimes in Aromatical Contcis» 
ons, {ornetimes in Liquor. The Pearl, no doubt, hath foie athnity with the Shell in | 
{ which it groweth, and may be of the ſame quality with the Shells of Cra-fiſhes. 
Amongſt the trayſparent precious Stones, two only are accounted Cordial, the Emes : 
rauid, and the Facinth, which are given under the ſame furms that the Pearls are 3 if 
fave only that the diſſoluticns of them, as far as we know , are not in uic. But we 
luipect theſe Glaſſie Fewels, leſt they (hould be cutting, 
Of theſe which we have mentioned, bow far, and in what manner they are helpful, ſhall | 
be ſpoken hereafter. | 
Bezoar-ſtone is of approved vertue for refreſhing the Spirits, and procuring a gentle | 
Sweat, As tor the Vnicory's Horn , it hath loſt the credit with us yet fo, aSit may - | 
keep rank with Hart's Horn, and the Bone in the heart of a Hart, and Ivory, and 
luch hikc. 
Amberegreece is one of the beft to appeaſe and comtort the Spirits. 5. | 
Hercaticr tollow the names only of the Simple C-rdials , (ceing their Vertues arc | 
luthcicatly known. 
Hot, Hot. | Cold; |] Cold. 
Saffron, Clove»Gilly-flow rs | Nitre. | pai of ſweet 
Foam Indum | Orenge flowers. Roſes. Viglets. | Orenges- 
Lignum Aloes. | Roſemary» Strawberry- | Tuice of Pearmatiits» 
Ctron Pill or j Mint. leaves. } Burage. 
Rind. Betonys Strawberries. | Bugloſr. 
Palm. Carduns Benedi- | Juice of ſaect | Burnct. Sauders« 
B:iſil, | aur, Limons- Camphire. | 


Seeing our ſpeech now is of thoſe things which may be transferred into Diet , all Hot 
Watcrs, and Chymical Oyls, (which. as 4a certain Trifler ſaith , are under the Planet 
Mars, and have a furimms and dejiruttive force ) as alſo all hot and biting Spices are 
40 be reieft.r, and a conſideration to be had , byw Waters and Liquors may be made of | 
the former $:mples ,; mt thoſe phlegmatick diſtilled [/ aters , nor agaim thoſe burning Waters 
| of Spirits or Wine , but ſuch as may be more temperate, and yet lively, and (ending forth 
E benign V aprur. x 

I a2ke ſome queſtion touching the frequent letting of Bloxd, whether it conduceth 6. 
to long life or not 3 and 1 am rather in the opinion that it dath , if it be turned intoa 
;havit , and other things be well dilpoſed; tor it Ictteth out the old juice of the body 
/and bringeth inncw. 
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1eth nothing elſe but that a may live , ( as was that of Herodicus amongſt the Ancients, 


The Hiſtory of Life and Death. 


I ſuppoſe alſo, that ſome Emaciating Diſeaſes well cured X do pre tit to long lite , for 
they yicld new Juice, the old bzivg conſumed z and as ( hc faith ) To recover a ſickneſs, 
is torenew Touth : Therefore it were good to make ſome Artificial Diſeaſes , which is 
done by ſtrit and Emaciating Diets 4 of which I ſhall ſpeak hercafter. 


—— 


The Intentions. 


Aring finiſhed the Taquiſition according to the Subjedts , as namely , of Inanjmate 

Bodies, Vegetables , Living Creatures, Manz I will now come nearer to the 
matter , and order mine Irquititions by certain Intentions , ſuch as are 1rue and proper, 
( as 1 am wholly perſwaded ) and which are the very paths to Mortal Life, For in 
this part, nothing that is of worth hath hitherto beey inquired, but the Contemplations 
of men have been but ſimple , and non- proficients. Fur when I bear men on the one 
fide ſpeak, of comforting Natural heat , and the Radical Moilture , axd of Meats which 
breed good Blood , ſuch as may neither be burnt nor phlegmatick, and of the chearing 
and recreating the Spirits ,| I fuppoſe them to be no bad men which ſpeak theſe things 3 
but none of theſe worketh effciually towards the end. But when on the other ſide I bear 
ſeveral diſcourſes truching Medicines made of Gold , becanſe Gold is not ſubject to cor- 
ruption aud touching Precious Stones , ty refreſh the ſpirits by their hidden propertie, 
and luſtre» and that if they could be taken and retained in Veſſels, the Balfoms and 
Quintcſlences of living Creatures would make men conceive a proud bope of Immorta» 
lity» And that the Fleſh of Serpents and Harts , by a certain conſent , are powerful to 
the Renovation of Life , becauſe the one caſjteth his Skin , the other bis Horns: ( they 
ſhoul4 alſo bave added the Fleſh of Eagles , becauſe the Eagle changes bis Bill) And 
that a certain Man , when be had found an Oyntment hidden under the ground, and 
had anointed himſelf therewith from bead to foot, ( excepting only the ſoles of his feet) 
did, by bir anointing , live three hundred years withaut any diſeaſe , ſave only. ſome 
Tumours in the ſites of bis feet : And of Artclius , who when be found his Spirit ready 
to depart , drew into his body the Spirit of a certain young man , and thereby made bim 
breathleſi , but himſelf lived many years by a#other mans Spirit: 4nd of Fortunate 
Hours, according to the Figures of Heaven , in which Medicines are 8 be gathered ard 
compounded for 1be prolongation of Life: and of the Scals of Planets, by which ver- 
tues may be drawn and fetched down from Hcaven to prolong Life 3 and (eb like fabu- 
lous and ſuperſtitions vanities : I wondey exceedingly that men ſhould ſo much dite , as to 
ſuffer themſelves to be deluded with theſe things. And again, I do pity Mankind that they 
ſhould have the hard fortune to be beſieged with ſuch frivolous and ſenſleſs apprehenſions. 
But mine Intentions do both come home to the matter , and are far from vain and credulous 
imaginations 3 being alſo ſuch, as I conceive, Poſterity may add much to the matters which 
ſatisfie theſe Intentions 3 but to the Intentions themſelves , but 4 little. Notwithſtanding 
there arc a few things , and thoſe of very great moment, of which I would bave men to be 
forewarned. 
Firſt , We areof that Opinion , that we eſttem the Offices of Life to be more worthy 
tban Life 3t ſelf : Therefore if there be any thing of that kind that may indeed ematily 
anſwer our Intentions, yet ſo, that the Offices and Duties of Life be thereby /indred, 
whatſoever it be of this kind, we rejett it» Perhaps we may makg- ſome light mention 
of ſome things, but we inſift not upon them. For we make no ſeri,us nor diligent diſ+ 
courſe , either of leading the life in Caves , where the Sun beams, and ſeveral changes of the 
Azr pierce not , like Epimenides bis Cave 4 or of perpetual Baths , made of Liquors pre® 
pared; or of Shirts and Sear-cloths ſo applied , that the Body ſhould be always, as it were, 
in a Bixs or of thick, paintings of the Body , after the manner of ſome Baxbarous Nati» 
ons ; or of anexat} ordering of our Life and Dict , which aimeth only as this , and mind 


and of Cornarus the Venetian i our days , but with greater moderation 3 ) or of any ſuch 
Prodigy, Tediouſneſs or Tmconvenience: but wwe propound ſuch Remedies and Precepts , by 
which tbe Othccs of Lije ma y aGther be deſerted, nor recerve any great interruptions or mo» 
leſt ation fe 
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| not imagine that ſo great a work, as the lepping and turning back, the powerful courſe of Na- 


Secondly, On the other fide, we denounce unto men, that they will gite over trifling , and 


ture , can be brought to paſs by ſ-me Mrning draught , or the taking of ſome precious 
Drug, but that they would be aſſured that it mult needs be , that this is a work of labour, 
and confilteth of many Remedies, and a fit connexion of them amongſt themſelves ; for no 


man can be fo ſtupid as to imagi-e, that what was never yet done, can be done, but by ſuch 
ways as were never yet attempred. 


Jhirdly, We ingemonſly brofeſs , that ſome of thiſe things which we ſhall propomnd, 


but are derived ( as we ſupp'ſe ) upon good Reaſons, out of our P rinciples and Grounds, (of 
which ſome we ſet down , others we reſerve in our mind ) and are, as it wereg cut ant, dig- 
ged out of the Rock aud Mine of Nature her ſelf. Nevertheleſs we bave been careful”, and 
that with all providence and circumſpedtinn, ( ſeeing the Scripture ſaith of the Body of Man, 


that it is more worth than Rayment ) to propound ſuch Remedies, a1 may at leaſt be ſafe, if 
peradventure they be not fruitful. | 


have n't been tryed by us by way of Experiment, ( for our courſe of life d th not permit that) 


Fourthly , We would have men rightly to obſerve and diſtinguiſh, that thoſe things which 
are good for an Healthful Life, are not always good for a Long Lite 3 for there 'are ſome 
things which d» further the alacrity of the Spirits , and the firength 2114 vigour of the Fun 
Gions , which notwithſtanding , do cut off from the ſum of Life : aud there are ather things | 
which are profitable to prolongation of Life, which are not without ſome peril of health , un+ 
leſs this matter be ſalved by fit Remedies z of which, notwithſtanding , as occaſion ſhall be 
offered, we will not omit to give ſome Cautions and Monitions. 


Laſtly, We have thought good to proprund ſundry Remedies according to the ſeveral In- 
tentions z but the choice of eh:ſe Remedies, and the ordey of th(m, to leave to diſcretion: for 
to ſet down ex ally which of them agreeth beſt, with which Conftitution of Body, which with 
the ſeveral courſes of Life,which with each mans particular Age, and bow they are to be 1a: 
ken one after another, and how the whole Prattique of theſe things is to be adminiſtred and go- 
verned, would be too long , neither is it fit to be publiſhed. 


Is the Topicks we propounded three Tatentions : The Prohibiting of Conſumption , the 
PerteRing f Reparation , aud the Renewing of Oldne(s, Bye ſeeing thoſe things which 
ſhall be ſaid are nothing leſs than words , we will deduce theſe three Intentions to tex O- 
perations. | 


The firſts, the Operation wpox the Spirits, that they may renew their vigour. + 


The ſecond Operation is pon the Excluſion of Airs 
The third Operation is «por the Bloud, and.the Sanguifying Heat, 4 
The fourth Operation is upon the Juices of the Body. 
The fifth Operation is «pox #he Bowels, for zbeir Extruſion of Aliment, 
The fixth Operation is #pox tbe Outward Parts, for their AttxaQtion of Aliment, 
The ſeventh Operation @ wpon the Aliment iz = » For tht Infiquation thereof, 
The eighth Operation is »pon the laſt AR of Alltmilation, 
The ninth Operation is pox the Inteneration of the Parts, after they begin to be dried, 
| The tenth Operation is pox the Purging away of Old Juice, and lupplying. of New 
uice. | 
Of theſe Operations , the four firſt belong 10 tbe firſt Intention , the, four next to the 
ſecond Intention , and the two laſt to the third Intention. 
But becauſe this part towebing the Intentions doth tend to Practice , winder 2be name of 


Remedics, Explications of Cauſes, A 


umptions, and whatſoever bath reference bere- 
KNt0O, | 


| 
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Hiſtory , 'we will not only compriſe yy nr Obſervations , but aſp Counſels, | 


T be Hiſtory of Life and Death. | 303 
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T he Operation upon the Spirits, that they may remain 
| Youthful , and renew their V igour. 

| 


Is T HE Spirits are the Maſter-workmen of all effeAts in the Body; This is mani- 


The Hiſtory. 


f:t by conſent, and by infinite inſtances. 
If any man could procure that a young mans Spjrzt could be conveyed in- 
to an old mans Body, it is not unlikely but this great Whcel of the Spirits 
might turn about the leſſer Wheel of the Parts , and fo the Courſe of Nature become 
Retrogade. 

In every Conſumption, whether it be by Fire, or by Age, the more the Spirit of the 
Body, or the heat, preyeth upon the moiſture z the leſſer is che duration of that thing. 
| This occurs every where, and is manifeſt, 
| 4+ \The Spirits are to b2 put into ſuch a temperament aud degree of a@ivity , that 
| they ſhould not ( as he faith) drink and guzzle the juices of the Body , but ſip them 
| only. 
There-are two kinds of Flamesy the one eager and weak , which conſumes flight 
ſubſtances, but hath little power over the harder; as the flame of ftraw, or ſmall fticks ; 
| | the other ſtrong and conſtant z which converts hard and obſtinate ſubſtances as the 
flame of hard wood, and ſuch like. 

6 ' - The eager flames, and yet 1cfs robuſt, do dry bodies , and render them exhauſt and 

ſapleſs 3 but the ſtronger flames do intenerate, and melt them, 

S Alſo in Diſipating Medicixes , ſome vapour forth the thin part of the tumors, 

c or ſwellings, and theſe harden the tumor z others potently diſcuſs , and theſe ſofs 
ten cit; 2066-8 | 

Alſo. in Purging and Abſterging Medicines , ſome carry away the fluid humonrs vyio- 

tently , others draw the more obſtinate and viſcous. 

The Spirirs ought to be invelted, and armed with ſuch a heat, that they may chulc 
»” [rather to ſtir and ntdermine hard and'obſtinate matters, than to diſcharge and carry a- 
| : way the thin and prepared : for by that mcans'the Body bzcomes green and ſolid, 

10: | The Spirits are ſo't0 be wrought and temepered', that they may be in (abltance Denſe, not 
| ay Rare » 3x heat ſtrong, x08 eager 3 in + jg err ſufficient for tbe Offices of Life, not Redun- 
=: dant or Turgidz iz motion appealed, not dancing or unequal. 

"74x | ThatVaponrs work powerfully upon thi Spirits, it is manifeſt by Sleep , by Drunken. 
b * 'nels, by Melancholick Pallions, by Letifigant Medicines, by Odours, calling the Spirits 
8: { back again in $wounipgs and Faintings: *  - * 

The' Spirize are condenſed four ways either by putting them to flight, or by refri- 
geratiugand cooling ther; or by ſtreaking them , or by quieting them. And firſt of 
their Condenſation,, by putting them ta flight, | 
13: & hw tn ro flight on all parts , driveth the Body into his Centre , and fo 

| Condenſeth. TIE” | 
 Fothe Condenſation of the Spi3rs by flight , the moft powerful and cffeQual is Opi- 
uni, and next Opiates , ant generally all Soporiferous things. SD 
| T3 The fotce of Opium to' the Condenſation of the Spirits is exceeding firong , when 2s 
| perhaps three grains thereof will in a ſhort time ſo coagulate the Spirits, that they 1& 
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turn no more, but are extinguiſhed, and become immoveable. 
Opium , and the like , put not the Fpirits to flight by their coldneſs , for they 


1 16+ | _ parcs manifeſily hot 3 but, on the contrary , cool by their putting the Spirits to 
flight. | 
Ny | The Flight of the Spirits by Opium, and Opiate Medicines , is beſt ſeen by applying 
; / { the ſame outwardly , for the Spirits ſiraight withdraw themſelves , and will return no 
| more, but the part 15 mortified, and turns to a Gangrene. ' 
1 18, Opiates in grievous pains, as in the Stone, or the cutting off of a Limb, mitigate 
pains moſt of all , by putting the Spirits to flight. 
19% Opiates obtain a good ctic( from a bad cauſe z for the Flight of the Spirits is evil, but 
the Condenſation of them through their flight is good, * 
c 
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The Grecians attributed much , both for health, and for prolongation of life , as 0' 20. 
piates , but the Arabian: much more, inſomuch that their grand Medicines C which | 
they called the gods Hands )) had Opium for their Balts and principal Ingredient, ether 
things being mixed to abate and corre the noxious qualitics thereof; ſuch were 
Treacle, Methridate, and the reſt, 

Whatſvever is given with good ſucceſs in the curing of Peſtilential and . Malignant 212 
Diſeaſes , to ſtop and bridle tne Spirits , lelt they grow turbulent and tumultuous, may 
very happily be transferred to the prolongation of life; for one thing is effeQual unto | 
[both , namely, the Condeyſation of the Spirits : now there is nothing. better for that | 
i than Opiatess | 
The Turks find Opinm, even in a reaſonable good quantity, harmleſs and comfortable, 22. | 
inſomuch that they take ic before their Battles, to excite courage ; but to us, unleſ; it be | 
ina very ſmall quantity, and with good CorreRives, it is mortal. | 

Opiumand Opiates are manifcttly tound to excite Yenurs which ſhews them to havefo 25, 
force to corroborate the Spirits. : 

Diſtilled Water out of wild Poppy is given with good ſucceſs in Surfeits, Agues, and 244 
divers diſcaſcs 3 which, no doubt, is a temperate kind of Opiate. Neither let any man 
wonder at the various uſe of it ; for that is familiar to Opiates, 1n regard that the Spi- 
rits, corroborated and condenſed, will riſe up againſt any diſcaſc» 

The Twrks uſe a kind of Hcrb which they call Capbe, which they dry and powder, 25s 
and then drink in warm water z which, they ſay, doth not a little (ſharpen them , both 
in their Courage, and in their Wits 3 notwithſtanding, if it be taken in a large quantity, | 
[it affects and diRurbs the mind ; whereby it is manifeſt, that it is of the ſame nature 
with Opiates, 

There is a Root much Renowned in all the Eaftery parts, which they call Beret, which a% | 
| the Tadians, and others, uſe to carry in their mouths, and to champ ir , and by that ; 

champing they are wonderfully enabled both to endure labours, and to overcome 
| ſickneſſes, and to the Ad of Carnal Copulation : It ſeems to be a kind of Stpefaltive, 
becaule it exccedingly blacks the Teeth. | 

Tobacco in our age is immoderately grown into uſe, and it affe&s men with a ſe- 27 
cret kiad of delight, inſomuch that they who have once inured themſelves unto it, can 
hardly afterwards leave it : and, no doubt, it hath power to lighten the body, and to 
ſhake off wearinels, Now the vertue of it is commonly thought to be, becauſe it 
opens the p3fſages, and voids humours: but it may more rightly be referred to the 
Condenſation ot the Spirits ; for it is a kind of Henbane, and manitclily troubles the 
Head, as Opiates do. | 

There arc ſometimes Humoxrs ingendred in the body y which are, as it were, Opiate as. | 
themſelves z as it is in ſome kind cf Melancholies, with which if a man be affe&ed , it 
iS a lign of very long life, | F 

The ſimple Opiates ( which are alſo called Stwpefattives J) are theſe, Opium it ſelf, 29% 
which is the jutce of Poppy3 both the Poppies, as well in the Herb as in the Seed ; Hey? 
bane, Mandrake, Hemlock, Tobaceo, Night-ſhade. 

The compound Opiates are, Treacle, Metbridate, Trifera, Ladanum, Paracelſ,, Diaco- ; 
num, Diaſcordium, Philonium, Pills of Hounds-tongue» 304 

From this which hath been (aid , certain Deſignations or Counſels may be deduced 
for the prolongation of life, according to the preſent intenſion z namely, of condenſing 31, 
the Spirits by Opiates. / 

Let there be therefore every year, from Adult years of Youth, an Opiate dictz let it! 328-1 
be taken about the end of May , becauſe the Spirits in the Summer are more looſe and | 
attenuated, and there are lels dangers from cold humours; let it be ſome. Magiſtrel | 
Opiate, weaker than thoſe that axe commonly in uſe, both 1n reſpe& of a (maller quan» 
tity of Opixm , and of a more ſparing mixture of extream hot things 3 [et 1t be taken | 
in the morning betwix* fleeps, The tare for that time would be more fimple and (pa» 
ring than ordinary, without Wine , or Spices» ox vaporous things. This Medicine to | 
be taken only each other day, and to be continued for a fortnight, This Dclignation in | 
our judgment comes home to the Intenſions | 

Opiites alſo may be taken , not only by the mouth, but allo by Fumes3 but the 22: | 
Fumes mutt be ſuch as.may not move the expullive Faculty too ſtrongly , nor tarce 
down humours , but only taken in a Weft, may work upon the Spirits within the 


brain. And theretore a Suſfumigation of Tobacco >, Lignume Ales , _ ” 
; ried, 
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{ But, as I have heard, m the hotter Regions , where 'Snow falls not ,-the congealing 19 


drink, doth conduce to valours and that it is ufed oftentimes by Mariners and Soul- 
diers before they begin their Battles , as the Turks do Opinm. | 


| being thereunto led, and perſwaded by thefe Arguments, 


| are povr and jejune of ſpirit; Contrarily, things full of Spirit arc almoſt all hot.,- only 


| As for Camphire, which is full of ſpirit, and yet performeth the aRtions of cold, ir cool- | 


and fortificth the Congelation. It is true, that they uſe alſo for this work ordinary Bay | 
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dried, and a little Myrrbe (nuffed up in the morning at the Mouth and Noftrils , Woulc 
be very good. 

In Grand Opiates, ſuch as are Treacle, Metbridate, and the reſt: it would not be amiſe 
(eſpecially in Youth) to take rather the diftilled Waters of them , than themſelyes in 
their bodics; for the vapour in diſtilling doth rife, but the heat of the Medicine com- 
monly ſetlcth, Now diſtilled Waters re good in thole vertues which arc conveyed by 
Vapours, in other things but weak, | 

There are Medicines which have a certain weak and hidden degree, and thereforc 
ſafe to an Opiate Vertue : Theſe (end forth a flow and copious Vapour, but not malig. 
nant, as Opiates do therefore they put not the Spirits to flight notwitltanding they 
congregate them, and ſomewhat thicken them, 

Medicines, in order to Opiates, arc principally Saffrcn , next Folium Indum , Am 
ber-greeſe , Coriander-ſetd prepared , Amomum » Pſeuds-momum , Lignum- Rhodium , O- 
renge-flower water , and mueh more the /xfwſi of the ſame Flowers n:w gathered 
in the Oy! of Almonds, Nutmegs pricked full of holes, and macerated in Roſe» 
watcr, 

As Opiates are to be taken very ſparingly, and at certain times, as was faid , fo theſe 
ſecondarics may be taken familiarly, and in our daily diet , and they will be very effetu 
al to prolongation of life. Certainly an Apothecary of Calecute, by the uſe of Amber, 
is aid to have lived an hundred and fixty years; and the Noble-men of Barbary, through 
the uſe thereof, arc certifi'd to be very longeliv'd z whereas the mean people are” but 
of ſhort life. And' our Axceſtors , who were longer-liv'd than we , did uſe Saffron 
much in their Cakes, Broths, and the like» And touching the firſt way of condenſing 
the Spirits of Opiates, and the Suberdinates thereto, thus much, 

Now we will enquire of the ſecond way of condenſing the Spirits by Cold : For the 
propcr work of Cold is Condenſation, and it is done without any malignity, or adverſe 
quality 3 and therefore it is a ſafer operation than by Opiates , though ſoniewhat leſs 

wertul, if it be done by turns only, as Opiates are. But then again, becauſe it may be 
uſed familiarly, and in our daily Diet with moderation, it 15 much more powerful for 
the prolongation of life, than by Opietes. 

The Refrigeration of the Spirits is effeQed three ways , either by Reſpiration , or 
by Vaponrs, or by Aliment» The firſt is the beſt , but, in a ſort, out of our power : 
the ſecond is potent, but yet ready, and at hand : the third is weak , and ſomewhat 
about. 

Air clear and pure, and which hath no foggineſs in it before it be received into the 
Lungs, and whichis leaſt expoſed to the Sun-beams, condenleth the Spirits beſt, Such 
is found either on the tops of dry Mountains, or in Champagnes open to the wind, 
and yet not without ſome ſhade. 

As for the Refrigeration and Condenſation of the Spirits by Vapours, the Root of 
this Operation we place in Nztre, as a Creature purpoſely made and choſen for this end, 


Nizre is a kind of cool Spice: this is apparent to the Senſe it delf , for it bites the 
Tongue and Palate with co/d, as Spices do with heat , and it is the only thing, as far as 
we know, that hath this property. 

Almoſt all cold things (which are cold properly , and not by accident, as Opinm is ) 


Nitre is found amongſt Vegetables , which aboundeth with Spirit, and yet is cold. 
eth by accident only 3 as namely, tor that by the thioneſs thereof, without Acrimony, it 
helpeth perſpiration in inflamations, 

In congealing and freezing of Liquors , (which is lately grown into uſe) by laying | 
Snow and Ice on the out fide of the Veſſel, Nitreis alfo' added, and no doubt it exciteth 
ſalt , which doth rather give aQivity to the coldnels of the Snow, than cool by it ſelt : | 


wrought by Nitre alone 3 but this I cannot certainly affirm. ' 
It is atfirmed that Gzx-powder, which conkilteth principally of N#zre, being taken 10 


Nitre 
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tigate and bridle their pernicious heats, | 

It is manifeſt , that Nitre in Gun-powd:y doth mightily abhor the Flame , from | 
whence is cauſed that horrible Crack, and puffing, 

Nitre is found to be, as it were, the Spirit of the Earth: for this is meft certain, 
that any Earth, though pure and unmixe with Nitrous matter, if it be (o laid up 
aud covered , that it be wee from the Sun beams, and putteth torth no Vegetable, 
will gather Nitre, even in good abundance. By which it is clear ,. that the Spirit of \ 
Nitre - not only intcriour to the Spirit of living Creatures, but alſo to the Spirit of | 
Vegctables, | 
th which drink of Nztrous water, do manifeſtly grow fat z which is a ſign of the 
cold in Nitre. 

The manuring of the Soil is chiefly by Nitroxs ſubſtances z for all Dung is Nitrous, 
and this is a fign of the Spirit in Nitre. 

From hence it appears, that the Spirits of Man may be cooled and conden(cd 
by the Spirit of Nirre, and be made more crude, and leſs :cager. And therefore, 
as ſtrong Wines, and Spices, and the like , do burn the Spirits , and ſhourten lite 3 
ſo on the contrary ſide , Nztre doth compoſe and repreſs them, and furthereth to | 
lite, 


ere may be uſed wich meat, mixed with our Salt, to the tenth part of the Salt; 
in Broths taken in the morning, for three grains to ten, alſo in Beer : but howloever it 
be uſed, with moderation, it is of prime force to long lite. 

As Opium holds the preheminence in condenſing the Spirits , by putting them to 
|flight, and bath withal his S»bordinstes Icfs Potent , but more ſafe , which may be 
taken both in greater quantity, and in more frequent uſe, of which we have for- 
merly ſpoken 3 So alſo Nitre, which condenſcth the Spirits by cold , and by a kind of 
Freſcour (as we now-a days peak ) hath alſo his Subordinates- 

Subordinates to Nitre arc , all thoſe things which yield an Odour ſomewhat Earthy, 
like the ſmell of Earth, pure and good, newly digged or turned up; of this fort 
the chick are, Borage, Bugloſs, Lanoue de Bauf, Barnet » Strawberry*leaves , and 
Stra rerberrics, Frambois, Or Roſpis , raw Cucumbers , raw Pearmains , Vine leaves, and 
Buds : allo Violets, 

The next in order, are thoſe which have a certain freſhneſs of ſmell , but ſomewhat 
more inclined to heat , yet not alrogether void of that vertue of refrething by cool- 
neſs; luch as are Balm, green Citrons, green Orenges, Roſe-water diſtilled, roaſted Wardens 3 
alla the Damask, Ked, and Muck Roſes, | 

This is to be noted, that $ubrdinates to Nitre do commonly confer more to 
this Intenſion Raw, than having paſſed the Fire, becauſe that the Spirit of Cooling is | 
dithipated by the Fire, therefore they are beſt taken , cither infuſed in ſome liquor , or 
raw, 

As the condenſation of the Spirits by Sxhordinates to Opium is, in ſome ſort, per 

formed by Odwrs, (© alſo that which is by Subordinates to Nitre: theretore the fiacl! 
ot new and pure Earth, taken either by following the Plough , or by Digging , or by 
Weeding , excellently refreſheth the Spirits, Alſo the Leaves of Trees in Woods, or 
Hedges, falling towards the middle of Autumn, yield a good refreſhing to the Spi 

rits, but none ſo good as Strawberry-leaves dying, Likewile the {mel] of Violets, or 
Wall flowers, or Bean-flowers, or $ weet-briar, or Honey ſuckles , taken as they grow, in 
paſling by them only, is of the ſame nature, 

Nay, and we know a certain great Lord who lived long, that had every morning / 
immediatcly after ſleep, a Clod of freſh Earth laid in a fair Napkin under his Nole; that 
he might take the ſmell thereof, 

Ticre is no doubt but the cooling and tempering of the blood by cool things , ſuch; 
as are Endive, Succory, Lever-wort, Purſlain, and the like , do allo by conſequent 
cool the Spirits ; But this is about, whereas vapours cool immediately, 

And as touching the condenſing of the Spirits by C4, thus much, The third way 
of condenting the Spirits , we faid to be by that which we call froaking the Spirits : 
The tourth, by guicting the alacrity and warulineſs of them. | 

Such things /froak the Spirits as are plcafing and friendly to them, yet they al-' 

lure them not to g9 abroad z but rather prevail, chat the Spirits contented , as it were | 
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Nitre is given with good (ſucceſs in burning Agues, and Pcſtilential Fevers, to mi- | 
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in their own ſociety , do en,oy themlclves , and betake themſelves into their proper 
Centres 

For theſe , if you recolle& thoſe things which were formerly ſcr down , as Subordi- 
nates to Opium and Nitre, there will need no other Tuquifitt #, 

As for the quieting of the anrwlineſs of the Spirits, we thall preſently ſpeak of that, 
when we enquire touching their motion. Now then , fecing we have fpoken of that 
Condenſation of the Spirits which pertaincth co theix fubltance , we will come to the 
' temper of Heat in them. 

The beat of the Spirits, as we faid, ought to be of that kind, that it may be y/þyf, 
not eager , and may delight rather to Maltcr the tough and obitiaate, than to carry a. 
) way the thin and light humours. 

We mult beware of Spices, Vine, and ſtrong Drinks , that our uſe of them be very 
temperate, and ſometimes Uilcontinued : Alſo of Savory, wild Marjoram , Peny-royal, 
and all ſuch as bite and heat the tonguc z tor chey yicld unto the Spirits an heat uot ope- 
rative, but predatory. 
| Thele yield a robujt heat, eſpecially Elecampane , Garlick,, Carduus Benediflus , WW - 
| ter=creſſes , while they arc young , Germander , Angelica, Zedvary, Vervin , Valirian, 
Myrrhe , Pepper wort , Elder-flowers , Garden*Chervile : The uſe of thele things with 
choice and judgement , {ometimes in Sallads, fometimcs in Medicines, will ſatisfie this 
Operation. 

It falls out well, that the Grand Opiates will ailo ſerve exccllendly for this Operation, 
in reſpe& that they yield ſuch an heat by Compolition, which is withed , but wot co bz 
| found in Simples. For the mixing of thoſe excelſive hot things (ſuch as are Ewphorb; 
| um, Pellitory of Spain, Stavis-acre, Dragon-rwort, Anacordi, Cajtorenm. Arijtolochium, Op 
penaxy Ammoniachum, Galbanum, and the like, which oft themſelves cannot be taken jn- 
wardly) to qualific and abate the ſtupefative virtue of the Opium , they do make ſuch 
a Conſtitution of a Medicament as we now requue z which is excelleatly fecn in this, 
that Treacle and Mithridate, and the reſt, are not ſharp, nor bite the tongue, but are on- 
ly ſomewhat bitter, and of ſtrong ſcent , and at laft nanitelt their heat when they come 
into the ſtomach, and in their ſubſequent operations, 

There conduces allo to the rebut beat of the Spirits Vexus often cxcitcd , rarely 
[performed and no leſs ſome of the Aﬀe&ions , ot which ſhall be !poken hercatter. 
[$0 wn the heat of the Spirits, Analogical -t9 the prolongatioa ot lite , thus 
' MUCN» 

Touching the @uantity of the Spirits, that they be not exuberant and bi ing , hal 
rather ſparing , and within a mean, ( izeing a (mall flame doth not devour fo much as 
;a great flame ) the Inquiſition will be ſhort, 
| It ſeems to be approved by Experience , that a ſpare Diet, and almoſt a Pythagori 
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' by Hermites , whick have Neccllity and Poyerty for their Rule , xendreth a man long: 
'iv'd. x 
Hicherto appertain drinking of Water, a hard Bed, abſiinence from Fire , a ſlender 

| Diet , ( as namely , of Herbs, Fruits, Fleſh, and Fiſh , rather powdred and ſalted , than 
{ freſþ and hot ) an Hair-ſhirt , frequent Faſtings, frequent Watchi: gs , few -enſual ples 
ſures, and ſuch like for all theſe diminiſh the Spirits, and, reduce them to ſuch a quanti- 
iy as may be ſufficient ouly for the Functions ot Lite , whereby the depredation is the | 

cls, | 
But if the Diet ſhall not be altogether ſo rigorous and mortifjing , yet notwithſtands | 
irg ſhall be always cqual and covſtant to it felt, it worketh the ſame etfeck. We | 
ſee it in Flames , that a Flame ſomewhat bigger (10 it be always alike and quiet) con- | 
ſumeth leſs of t he tuel, thana lefler Flame blown with Bcllows , and by Gulis ftrons 
| ger or weaker : That which the Regiment and Dice of Curnarus the Venetian | 
thewed plainly, who did cat and drink ſo many years together by a juſt weight, | 
| whereby he excceded an hundred years of age tirong in limbs, and cntire in his | 
leulcs. | 

Care alſo muſt be taken, that a body, plcntifully nouriſhed, and not emaciated by 
any of theſe atorcſaid Diets, omittcth not a ſcafonable ule of Venus , Icit the Spirits in- 
creaſe too falt , and fotten and deſtroy the body. So then, touching a moderate quantity 
of Spirits, and (as we may fay j Frugal, thus much, 
\ The Jaquiſition , touching bridling the motions of the Spirits , followeth next. 
| | | Motion 
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Motion doth manifeſtly attenuate and inflame th:m, This bridling is done by three 
means : by Slcep, by avoiding of vehement Labours, immoderate exerciſe, and in a word, 
all 'Laſſitude 3 and by rctrainivg irksome Aﬀettions, And firſt, touching Sleep. 

The Fable tells us, that Epimenides ſleps many years together ina Cave, and all that 74* 
time needed no meat, becaule the Spirit waſt not much in ſleep. 

Experience te2cheth us that c:rtain Creatures, as Dormice and Bats ſleep in ſome 75» | 
cloſe places an whole Winter together ſuch is th2 force of ſleep to rettrain all vital 
|Conſumption. That which Bees and Drones are alſo thought to do, thoagh ſometime; 
deftitute ct Honcys and likewiſe Butter-flies, and other Flier, 

Sleep after Dinner (the ſtomach (cnding up no unpleafing Vapours to the head, as 765 | 
being the firſi Dews of our Meat) is good for the ſpirits, but derogatory and huretul 
to all other points of health, Notwith ſtanding in extream old age there is the ſame 
reaſon of Meat and Slcep, for both our meals and our ſleeps ſhould be then frequent, | 
but ſhort and little 3 nay, and cowards the laſt period ot old age, a mere Reft, and,as 
it were, a perpe tual Repoſing doth belt, eſpecially in Winter-time, 

But as moderate ſlecp conterreth to long life, ſo much more if it be quiet and not 77s 
diſturbed. 

Theſe procure quiet ſleep, Violets, Lettuce, eſpecially boiled, Sirrup of dried Roſes, 7s. 
Saffron, Balmy Apples, at our going to bcdz a ſop of Bread in Malmfey, eſpecially 
where Murk- Roſes have been firit infuſed : therefore it would not be amiſs to make 
forre Pill or a {mall Draught of theſe things, and to uſe it ftamiliarly, Alſo thoſe 
things which thurt the mouth of the ſtomach cloſe, as Coriander-ſced prepared, Drinces 
and Wardens roaſted, do induce ſound flecp 3 but above all things in youth, and for | 
thoſe that have ſufficient ſtrong ſtomachs, it will he bett to take a good draught of 
clear cold Water when they goto bed. | 
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Touching viluntary and procured Trances, -as alſo fixed and protound Thoughts, ſo | 
as they be without irksomneſs, I have nothing certain * no doubt they makg to this Intenfion, 
and condenſe the Spirits, and tbat more potently than Sleep, ſeeing they lay a ſleep, and | 
ſuſpend the ſenſes 2s much or more» Touching them , let further inquiery be made, So far 


touching Sleep. 


As for Motion and Exerciſe, Laſſitude husteth, and ſo doth all Motion and Exer- 79 
eile which is too nimble and ſwift, as Running, Tennis, fenceing, and the like : and 
again, when our ſtrength is cxtended and firained tothe uttermoſt, as Dancing, Wreſt» 
ling, and ſuch like : for it is certain, that che ſpirits being driven into fireights, either by | 
the ſwiftncls of the motion, or by the ftraining of the forces, do afterward become 
more cager and predatory, On the other fide, Exerciſes which ſtir up a good ſtrong 
motion, but not over-{wift, or to our utmoſt ſtrength, ( ſuch as are Leaping, Shooting, 
Riding, Bowling, and the like ) do not hurt, but rather benefit, 

We muſt come now to the Aﬀettions and Paſſions of the Mind, and ſce which of them 
are hurtful to long lite, which profitable. 

Great Foys attenuate and diffuſe the ſpirits, and ſhorten life 3 familiar Chearfulneſs | 9c, 
ſtrengthens the ſpirits, by calling them torth, and yet not reſolving them. 

Impreſſions of Fuy inthe fenſe are naught 3 ruminations of Foy in the memory, or 3h 
appreheuſions ot them in hope or fancy, are good. 

Tay ſuppreſſed, ox communicated ſparingly, doth more comfort the ſpirize than Foy "M 
poured forth and publiſhed, a 

Grief and ſadneſs, it it be void of Fear, and afii& not too much, doth rather pro- ” 
long lite 3 for it contraQteth the ſpirits, and is a kind of condenſation. 3" 

Great Fears ſhorten the life : tor though Grief and Fear do both firengthen the ſpirir, $4. 
yet in Grief there 15 a ſimple contration3 but in Fear, by reaſon of the cares taken 
tor the remedy, and hopes intermixed, there isa turmoil and vexing of the ſpirirs 

Aneer (uppreſſed is alſo a kind of vexation, and cauſeth the ſpiris to teed upon the $5e 
juices of the body , but let looſe and breaking forth, it helpeth : as thoſe Medicines | 
do, which induce &@ robuſt beat. 

Envy is the worſt of all Paſfons, and feedeth upon the ſpirits , and they a gain $5; 
upon the body » and ſo much the more becauſe ic is perpetual, and, as it is ſaid, keeperb 
no b lidays. 

} Pity of another man's misfortune, which is not likely to befall onr ſelves, is gun | 
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but P;ry, which may refle& with ſome limilitude upon the party pitying, is naught, be- 
cauſe it excitcth Fear. 

| Light Shame hurteth not, ſceing it contraeth the Spiries alittle, and then ſtraight 
diffuleth them : inſomuch rhat /hamefac'd perlons commonly live long : but ſp9ame tor 
ſome great ignominy, and which afflicteth the mind long, contrateth the ſpirits even 
toſu Snien, and 3s pernicious. 

/ Love, if it be not untortunate, and too deeply wounding, is a kind of Foy , and is 
| ſubje& to the ſame Laws which we have (ct down touching Foy. 

Hope is the moſt beneficial of all the Afﬀectious, and doth much to the prolonga- 
tion of life, if it be not too often fruſtrated, but entertaineth the Fancy with an cx-+ 
peRation of good : therctore they, which tix and propound to theimlclves ſome end, 
as the mark and ſcope of their lite, and continually and by degrees go forward in 
the ſame, are, for the moſt part, long livd; inſo much that when they are come to 
the top of thcir hope, and can go no higher therein, thcy commonly droop, and live 
not long after : So that Hope is a Leaf*joy, which may be beaten out toa great exten« 
ſion, like Gold, 
| Admiration and light contemplation are very powerful to the prolonging of life z for 
| they hold the ſpirits in fuch things as delight them, and ſuffer them noc to tumultuate, 
or to carry themſelves unquietly and way wardly. And therefore all the contemplators 
of Natural things, which had fo many, and eminent Objects to admire , ( as Demo- 
critur, Plato, Parmedides, Apollonins ) were long-liv'd : alſo Rhetoricians, which ta- 
ſed but lightly of things, and fludied rather Exornation of ſpeech than profundity of 
matters, were alſo long-lived s as Gorgias, Protagoras, Ifocrater,Seneca, And certain« 
ly, as old mcn are for the moſt part talkative, {0 talkative men do often grow very 
'old; for it ſhews a light contemplation, and fuch as do not much {tain the ſpirits, or 
vex them : but ſubtil, and acute, and eager inquiſition ſhortens life ; for ic tireth the 
| ſpirars, and waſteth its 

And as touching the motion of the Spirits, by the Afedions of the Mind, thus much, 
Now we will add certain 0 ther general Obſervations touching the Spirits, befide the 
former, which fall not into the precedent diſtribution, 

Eſpecial care muſt be taken that the Spirits be not too often reſolved; for attenua- 
tion goeth before reſolution, and the ſpirzt once attenuated doth not very eaſily retire, 
or is condenſed. Now Refolation is cauſed by over-great labours, over vehement affe- 
Gions of the mind, over great ſweats, over great 'evacuation, hot Baths, and an un- 
temperate and unſcaſonable uſe of Venrs 3 allo by over great carcs and carpings,and 
anxious expeations 3 laſtly, by malignant diſeaſes, and intolerable pains and torments 
of the body : all which, as much as may be, (which our vulgar Phyſitians alſo advilc ) 
muſt be avoided. 

The ſpirits are delighted both with wonred things, and with xews Now it maketh 
wondertully to the conſervation of the ſpirits in vigour, that we neither uſe wonted 
things toa ſatiety and glutting 3 nor ew things, betore a quick and firong appetite. 
And therefore both cuftomes are tobe broken off with judgment and care, before they 
| breed a fulneſs 3 and the appetite after new things to be reſtrained for a time until 
/ it grow more ſharp and jocond ; and moreover, the life, as much as may be, ſoto 
| be ordereds that it may have many renovations, and the ſpirits, by perpetual converling 
| in the ſame ation; , may not wax dull. For though it were nojll laying of Sencca's 

The - doth ever begin to livez yet this folly, and many more ſuch, are good for 
long life. 

ſeis tobe obſcrved touching the ſpirits, ( though the contrary uſed to be done) 
That when men perceive their ſpirits to be in good, placid, and healthful fate , 
( that which will be ſeen by the tranquility of their Mind , and cheartul diſpoſi- 
tion ) that they cheriſh them, and not change them : but when, in a turbulent 
and untoward ſtate, ( which will alſo appear by their ſadneſs, lumpiſhneſs, and 
other indiſpotition of their mind that then they firaight overwhelm them , and 
alter them, Now the ſþirirrare contained in the fame ttate, by a reſtraining of the 
affeQions, temperatencls of diet, abſtinence from Venus, moderation in labour , 
indifferent reft and repoſe : and the contrary to theſe do alter and overwhelm 
the ſpirits as namely , vehement affeRions, protulc taſtings, immoderate Venus, 
dithcult labours, earneft ſtudies, and proſecution of bufincts. Yet men arc wont, ! 
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when they are merrieſt and beſt diſpoſed, then to apply them(clyes to feaſtings, 
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Venus , Labours, Endeavours, Bulineſſes , whereas it they have a regard to long life, ; 
( which may fcem ſtrange ) they ſhould rather practiſe the contrary. For we ought to | 
cheriſh and preſerve good Spirits , and for the gvil difpoled Spirits to diſcharge and 
alter them, 

Ficinns faith not unwiſely , That old men, for the comforting of their ſpirits, ought 95s 
ofien to remernber and ruminate upon the As of their Childhood and Youth, Cer* 
tainly ſuch a remembrance is a kind of peculiar Recreation to ev*ry old man: and | 
therefore it is a delight to men to enjoy the ſociety of them which have been 
brought up together with them, and to vilit the places of their education. Veſpaſian | 
did attribute {0 much to this matter, that when he was Emperour , he would by no | 


means be perſwadcd to leave his Fathers houſe , though bur mean , left he ſhould lofe 
the wonted obzeR of his eycs, and the memory of his Childhood : And beſides, he 
would dripk in a wooden Cup tipped with filvcr, which was his Graydm tvers, upon Feſti» | 
val ds is 
One thing above all is grateful to the Spirits , that thexe be a continual drogreſy to 95. 
the more benign therefore we ſhould lead ſuch a Youth and Manhood , that our | 
Old Age ſhould tind new folaces , whereof che chief is moderate caſe : And therefore 
old mcn in Honourabie Places lay violent hands upon themſelves, who retire not to} | 
their caſe : whereot may be found an emincnt example in Cafſtudorur, who was of 
that reputation amongſt the Gothiſh Kings of Italy, that he wasasthe Soal of their Af 
fairs : Afterwards, being near eighty years of age, he betook himſelt to a Monaſtery, | 
where he endcd not his days betore he was an hundred years old. Bat this thing doth | 
require two Cavitions: one , that they drive not off till their bodies be utterly worn 
out, and diſeaſed ; for in ſuch bodies all mutation , though to the moore benign , haſten 
eth death: the other, that they ſurrender not themſelves to a ſluggiſh eaſe, but that they \| 
\imbrace ſomething which may entertain their thoughts and mind with Conteatation | 
| {in which kind, the chicf dclightsare Reading and Contemplation. 3 and then the dclires 
' | of Building and Planting, | 
Laſtly , The fame Aion, Endeavour and Lah»r undertaken chearfully, and with a good 99. | 
{ |[|will, doth refrclh the Spirizsz but with an averſation and wnwillingneſ7, doth fret and de- | | 
' |[je& them. And theretore it conferrethto long lite, either that a man hath the art toin- | -Y 
itute his life ſo as it may be free and ſuitab'e to his own humour , or cle to lay ſuch a 
command upon his mind, that whatſoever is impoſed by Fortune, it may rather lead him, | 
than drag him- | 
Neither is that to be omitted towards the government of the Aﬀedions , that eſpecial] gg. | 
care be taken of the moth of the Stomach , eſpecially that it be not too much relaxed 
for that part hatha greater dominion over the affeQions , eſpecially the daily affeRions, 
than cither the Heart or Brain; only thoſe things excepted which are wrought by potent | 
vapours, as in Drupkennels and Mclanckolly, ; 
Touching the Operation upon the Spirits, that they may remain youthfal , and re- 99: | 
new their vigoxr , thus much: which we have done more accurately , for that 
there is , for the moſt part, amongft Phyſuz24s, and other Authors, touching theſe Ope- 
rations, adecp lilence 3 but eſpecially, becauſe the Operation upon the Spirits , and their 
waxing green again , 15 the molt ready and compendious way to long lite; and that for 
a twotold compendiouſaels : one , becauſe the Spirixs work compendioatly upon the 
body : the other, becauſc Vapours, and the Aﬀedions , work compend ouſly upon the 
Spirits 3 ſo as theſe attain the end, as it were, in a right line, other things rather in 
lines circular, 
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T be Operation upon the Excluſion of the «Air. 2. 


The Hiſtory | 


HE Execluſim of the Air Ambient , tendeth to length of life two ways : 2. 
_ © Firſt, for that the Extcyaal Air , next unto the Native Spirits, ( how- 
ſoever the Air may be ſaid to animate the Spirit of Man, and con-| 
!ferreth not a little to health ) doth moſt of all prey upon the Juices of the booys 
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The Hiſtory of Life and Death. 


and haſten the Deficcarion thereot; and there'ore the Excluſiu of it is etteRtual to 
length of lite. 

Another eff:& which followeth theExclufio# of Air , is much more ſubtil and pro- 
found 3 namely, that the Body cloſed up, and not perſpiring by the pores, deraipeth 
the Spirits within , and turneth it ypon thc harder parts of the body , whercby the Spis 
| -3z mullifics and intencrates them, | 

Of this thing , thercaſon is explained in the Deſiccation of Inanimate Bodies; and 
lit is an Axiom almoſt infallible , that rhe ' Spirit diſcharged and iſſuing forth, drieth 

Bodies; detained , melteth and intenerateth them, And it is further to be allamed, 
[hat all Heat doth properly attenuate and moilten , and contracteth and drieth only by 
accident. 
| Leading the life in Dexs and Caves, where the Air receives not the Sun-beams, may 
be effeual to long lite. For the Air of it ſelf doth not much towards the depreda- 
tion of the body, unleſs it be ſtirred up by heat. Certainly , if a man ſhall recal things 
paſt to his memory , it will appear that the ftatures of men have been anciently mnch 
greatcr than thoſe that ſucceeded , as in Sicily, and ſome other places : but this kind of 
; mey led their lives, for the molt part, in Caves. Now length ot lite, and largeneſs of 
{ limbs , have ſome affinity : The Cave alſo of Epimenides walks _— the Fables. I 
ſuppoſe likewiſe, that the life of Columnar Anchorites was a thing relembling the life 
in Caves, in refpe& the Sun- beams could not much pierce thither , nor the Air receive 
| any great changes or inequalities» This is certain, both the Simeon Stelitz's , as well 
| Daniel as Saba, and other Columnar Anchorites , have been exceeding long-liy'd, 
; Likewiſe the Anchorites in our days, cloſed up and immured either within Walls or 
Pillars , are often found to be long;liv'd, 
Next unto the life in Caves, is the life on Mountains: for as the beams of the 
' Sun do not penetrate into Cavesz fo cn the tops of Mountains , being deſtitute of 
' Reflexion 4 they are of ſmall force, But this is to be underſiood oft Mowntains where 
the Air is clear-and purcs nawely , whether by reaſon of the drinels of the Valleys, 
Clouds and Vapours do not afcend : as it is in the Mountains which incompaſs Barbary, 
where, even at this day, they live many times to an hundred and fifty years, as hath been 
nc ted before, | 

And this kind of Air of Caves and Mountains, of its own proper nature, is little or 

'\nothing predatory 3 but Air, ſuch as ours is, which is predatory through the heat of 
the Sun , ought as much as is pothible, to be excluded from the body. 
But the Air is prohibited and excluded two ways: Firlt , by cloſing the Pores : Sc- 
condly , by ,filling them up. | 
To the cloſing of the Pores, help coldnefs of the Air, going naked, whereby the skin 
is made hard , waſhing in cold water , Altringents applied to the skin, ſuch as are 
' Maſtick,, Myrrhe, Myrtle. | 
{ But much more may we ſatishe this Operation by Baths, yet thoſe rarely uſed , ( eſpe- 
; cially in Summer ) which are made of Aſtringent mineral waters, ſuch es may {ately be 
| uſed, as Waters participating of Steel and Coperasz for thele do potently contract the 
' Skin, 
AS for filling up the Pores, Paintizgs, and ſuch like Vnuoxs danbings, and ( which 
may moſt commodiouſly be uſed) Oyt and fat things , do no leſs conſerve the ſubſtance 
; of che body , than Oyl-colours and Varniſh do preſerve Wood, | 

The ancient Britains painted their bodies with Woad, and were exceeding long, liv'd : 
The Pits allo uſed Paintings, and are thought by ſome to have derived their name 
trom thence. : 
| The Braſilians and Virginians paint themſelves at this day , who are ( eſpecially the 
| former _) very long-livd; infomuch that five years ago the French Feſwites had ſpeech 
with ſome who remembred the building of Feraamback , which was done an hundred 
and twenty ycars ſince 3 and they were then at Man's eſtate. 
| Toannes de temporibus, who is reported to have extended his life to three hundred 
ycars, bcing asked how he preſerved himlelt fo long , is faid to have anſwered , By Oyt 
rithout , and by Honey within. DO 

The Iriſh , cipecially the 1/31d-Iriſe , even at this day live very long : certainly they 
report , that within thele tew years the Counteſs of Deſmond lived to an hundred and 
forty years of age , and bred Teeth three times, Now the /rz/þ have a faſhion to chate, 
\ and, as it were, tobalte themſelves with old Salt-butter againſt the fire, . | 

The 
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The ſame [riſh uſe to wear Saffroned Linnenand Shirts ; which though it were at 150 
tirſt deviſed to prevent Vermin, yet howſoever I take it ro be very uſctul for length- 
ning of lite z for Saffroy, of all things that 1 know , is the beſt thing for the skin, 
and the comforting of the fleſh, ſeeing it is both notably Aſtringent, and hath beſides 
an Olcofity and ſubtil heat, without any Acrimony. I remember a certain Engliſh-man, 
who when he went to Sea, carried a bag of Saffron next his ſtomach, that he might 
conceal it, and ſo eſcape Cuſtom : And whereas he was wont to be always ex- 
ceeding Sea-fick , at that time he continued yery well , and felt no provocation to 
vomit, 

Hippocrates adviſeth in Winter to wear clean Linnen, and in Summer foul Linnen, 16 ; 
and belmeared with Oyl : The reaſon may ſeem to be , becauſe in Summer the Spirits 
exhale moſt, therefore the pores of the skin would be filled up. 

Hereupon weare of opinion , that the uſe of Oyl, either of Olives or {weet Almonds, 17% 
to anoint the skin therewith, would principally conduce to long lite : The anoint 
ing would be done every morning, when we riſe out of bed, with Oyl, in which 
alittle Bay-ſalt and Saffron is mixed. But this anointing mult be lightly done with Wooll, 
or ſome lott Sponge , not laying it on thick , but gently touching and wetting the 
s$Kut. 
lt is certain , that Liquors, ever, the Oily themſelves, in great quantities draw ſome- 12, 
what from the body : but contrarily, in ſmall quantitics are drunk in by the body : there- 
fore the anointing would be but light, as we ſaid, or rather the ſhirt it (lf, would be 
beſmcared with Oy]. | 

It may happily be objected, that this anointing with Oyl which we commend, nas 
( though it were never in uſe with us, and amongſt the Ttalians is caſt off again } 9 
was ancient]y vcry tamiliar amongſt the Gyeeians and Komans, and a part of their Diet z 
| and yet men were not longeriv*d in thofe days than now, But it may rightly be an» | 
{{wered, OyI'was in uſc only ater Baths, unleſs it were perhaps amongſt Champi- 

ons : Now hot Baths are as much contrary to our Operation, as Anointings are | 
congruous, ſeeing the one opens the Paſſages, the other ſiops them up : therefore | 
the Bath, without the anointivg following, is utterly bad ; the anointing. without the | 
Bath, is beſt of all. Befides, the anointing among(t them was uſed only for delicacy, | 
or ( if you take it at the beſt ) for bealth, but by no means in order to long lite ; and 
therefore they uſed them with all precious Oyntments, which were good for delicioul- 
nels, but hurtful to our intention, in zegard of their heat : So that Virgi! ſeemeth not 
to have ſaid amils, | 
—NecCaſis liquid; corrumpitur uſus Olivi, 
That odoriferous Caſia bath not ſupplanted the uſe of neat Oyl«Olive. 

Anointing with Oyl conduceth to health , both in Winter , By the excluſion of the 20; 
cold Air , and in Summer , by detaining the Spirits within, and prohibiting the re- 
| —_ of them , and keeping off the force of the Air which is then moſt pre- 

atory. 

Sccing the anointing with Oyl is one of the moſt potent Operations to long lite , we 215 
have thought good to add ſome cautions , leſt the health ſhould be endangered ; They 
are four, according to the four Tyconveniences Which may follow thereupon. 

The firſt Inconveniexce is, that by repreſſing ſweats , it may ingender diſcales from 21. 
thoſe excrementitious humours. To this a remedy muſt be given by Purges and Cly- 
ſtere, that evacuation may be duly performed. This is certain, that evacuation by 
| {weats commonly advanceth health, and derogateth from long lite ; but gentle Purges 
work upon the humours, not upon the ſpirits, as (weat doth. ? 

The ſecond [yconvenience is , that it may heat the body, and in time inflameit ; for 22, 
the ſpirits (hut in, and not breathing forth , acquire heat. This inconvenience may be 9 
prevented , if the Diet moſt uſually incline to the colder part , and that at times fone 
proper cooling Medicines be taken , of which we ſhall firaight ſpeak in the operation 
{upon the Bloxd, 

The third is, that it may ayoy the bead ;, for all Oppletion from without firikes back 24+ 
the vapours , and ſends them up unto the head. This inconvenience is remedicd by 
Purzers , eſpecially Clyſters , and by ſhutting the mouth of the ſtomach firangly, with 

Stipticks, and by combing and rubbing the head , and by waſking it with convenient | 
Lees, that Comething may exhale, and by not omitting competent and gocd exercilcs, 

{that lomcthing ailo nay peri{pjrc by the skin. = 
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ed by the clofling up of the Peres, is likely to multiply it (clt too much ; for when 
j little 1ſſueth torth , and new Epnit is continually ingendred , che >pirit increaſcth too 
falt, and fo preyeth upon the body more plentitully. But this is pot alcogether ſo, 
'for all Spirit cloſed up is dull , ( tor it is blown and cxciced with motion as Flame is ) 
| and therefore it is Jels aGive , and Jels gencrative of it (elf ; Indeed it is thereby in- 
/ creaſed in heat , (as Flame is) but flow in motion. And therefore the remedy to 
| this inconvenience mult be by cold things , being ſometimes mixed with Oyl, (uch 
j as are Roſes and Myrtles, tor we muſt altogether difclaim hot things , as we [aid of 


| _ . 
| 25, i* The tourth [rconrenicnce 54 moe ſubtil Evil namely ; that the Spirit being detain 
{ 


| p | Caſſias 
F j p ; 
26. ' Neither will jt be unprofitable to wear next the body Garments that have in 
, them ſomc Unfrnſry, or Otcoſity, not Aquoſity , for thy will cxnzuſt the body 


| leſsy fuch as ate thoſe of Woollen , rathcr than choſe of Linnen, Certainly it is ma» 
| nifcft in the Spirits of Odours, that if you lay fwcee Powdcs amon zit Lingen, 
| they will much {ooncr loſe their (mell, than amongi Wooten, And thcrefore 
' Linnen 45 to be preferred for delicacy and neatiefs , but to be luſpc&cd tor our Oze- 
| Fati0Hs 

27s | The Wild ri, as toon as tlicy fall fick, the firſt thing they do is to take the Sheets 

| off their Beds, and to wizp than. lves in the Wonllen Cloaths. 

Some report , that they have tuund grcz! bencht in the conſervation of their health, 
| by wearing Scarlet W/aſeyarr next their 3kin , and under their ſhirts, as well down to 
| the neathter parts, as Gn the uppc3, 

29. | Itisalſo to be wbſerved, that 5 a.cullomed to the body doth leſs prey upon it, 

| than new Air, and often cl1unged - and Hurctore poor people in ſinall Cottages, who 
' live always within the {all G4 clic arwe Chimmey, and change not thejr Seats, arc com» 
monly longett-l1w*d : Notwithitanding, to other operations (clpecially tor them whoſe 
| { Spirits are not altogether dull) we judge change of Air to be very profitable, but a 
| mean muſt be uſed, which may ſatistic on both tides, This may be done by removing 
| our habitation tour times a year, at conſtant and (et times, unto convenient Seats, that 
ſo the body may neither be in too much Peregrination, nor in too much Station. And 
| touching the Operation vpon the Excluſion of tir, and avoiding the Predatory force 
| | thercot , thus much, 
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HE following Operations anſwer to the two precedent, and are in the re)a- 
tion of Paſſves and Atives : For the two precedent intend this, that the 
Spirits and Air in their ations way be the Icls depredatory y and the two 
latter, that the Bloud and Jxice of the Body may be thcle(s depredables But 

becauſe the Bloud is an irrigation or watering of the Jaices and Members, and a prepa- 
ration to them , therefore we will put the Operation upon the Blex4, in the firii place; 

| Concerning this Operation, we will propuund certain Counſels, few in number, but very 
powerful in yirtue, They are three. 

2. Firſt , Thereis no doubt, but that if the Bloud be brought to a cold temper » it 
will be ſo much the les diflipable. But becauſe the cold things which arc taken 
by the mouth agree but ill with many other Intentions , theretore it will be beſt 
to tind out ſome ſuch things as may be free from theſe inconveniences. They are 
two. R 

| | 3; The firſt is this : Let there be brought into uſe, eſpecially in Youth, Clyſters not 

purging at all, or abſterging , but only cooling, and ſomewhat opening ; Thoſe are 
approved which are made of the Juices of Lettuce, Purſlane, Liver-wort, Houſleek, and 
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| | : the Mucilage of the ſeed of Flea-wort , with ſome ternperate opening decoQion, and a 
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little Camphire : but in the declining age let the Hozeſleek and Purſ{ane be left out, and 


Clytters be retained, if it may be, for an hour or mores 

The cther is this, Let there be in uſe, eſpecially in Summer, Baths of frefh water, 
and but luke-warm, altogether without Emollients, as M al-aws, Mercury, Milk, and 
the like 3 rather take new whey in ſome good quantity, and Roſes, 

But (that which is che principal in this intention, and new ) we advile that before 
the bathing , the body be anointed with Oil, with ſome thickneſs, whereby the quality 
of the cooling may be received, and the water excluded : yet let nor thepores of the 
| bcdy be ſhut too cloſe 3 for when the outward cold cloſeth up the body too fironyly, it 
a ſo far from furthering coolneſs, that it rather forbids, and ſtirs up heat. 

Like unto this is the uſe of Bladders, with ſome decoctions and cooling juices, ap* 
plicd to the inferiour region of the body, namely, from the ribbs to the privy parts, 
for this alſo is a kind of bathing, where the body of the liquor is for the moſt pare ex 
cluded, and the cooling quality admitted, 

The third counſel remaineth, which belongeth not to the quality of the blo2d, but 
to the ſubſtance thereof, that it may be made more firm and :els diflipable, and ſuch 
as the heat of the ſpirit may have the leſs power over it, 

And as for the ule of Filings of Gold, Leaf gold, Powder of Pearl, Precious ftones, 
Coral, and the like, we have no opinion of them at this day, unleſs it be onely as they 
may fatishe this preſent Operation. Certainly, ſeeing the Arabians, Grecians and mo. 


Nothing which ſo great men have obſerved of them. And therefore omitting all fan- 
taſtical opinions abcut them we do verily believe, that if there could be ſome ſuch 
things conveyed into the whole maſs of the blood in minute and fne portions, over 
which the ſpirits and heat ſhould have little or no power, abſolutely it would not only 
cfiſt Putref attion, but Arefadion allo, and be a moſt effeQtual means to the prolonga- 


there be a moſt exat comminution, Secondly, that ſuch hard and folid things be void 
of all malignant qualities, leſt while they be diſperſed and lark in the veins, they breed 
ſome ll convenience, Thirdly, that they be never taken together with meats , nor 
in any ſuch mannet as they may ſtick long, left they beget dangerous obſtructions aboat 
the Meſentery, Laſtly, that they be taken very rarely, that they may not congregate 
and knot together inthe veins, 

Thercfore let the manner of taking them be faſting, in white wine, a little 0; of 
Almonds mingled therewith, Exerciſe ufed immediately upon the taking of chem. 

The Simples which may latisfie this Operation are, in ltead of all, Gold, Pearls, and 
Coral : for all Metal , except Gold, are not without ſome malignant quality in the 
diſſolutions of them, neither will they be beaten to that exquiſite finene(s that Leaf» 
gold hath. Asfor all glaſſie and rrayſparent Jewels, we like them not, ( as we laid be+ 
tore) for fear of Corroſion. 

But, in our judgment, the fafer and more efte&ual way would be by the uſe of 
Woods in Infufions and DecoGions ; for thexe is in them ſuthcient to cauſe firmneſs of 
blood, and,not the like danger for breeding obttrudions but eſpecially, becauſe they 
may be taken in meat and drink, whereby they will tind the more cakic entrance into 
the veins, and not be avoided in excrements. 

The Woods fit for this purpole are Senders, the Oak and Vine. As for all bot woods 
or ſomething Roſennie, we reject them : notwithftanding you may add the woody 
ſtalks of Roſemary dried, for Roſemary is a Shrub, and excecdeth in age many Trees , 
allo the woody ſtalks of Ivy, but in jfuch quantity as they may not yield an unpleaſing 
faltc, 

&t the I/oods be taken either boiled in Broths, or infuſed in Myft or Ale before 
they leave working 3 but in Broths (as tho cuſtome is for Guaiacum and the like ) they 
would be infuſed a good while betore the boiling, that the tirmer part of the wood, and 
not that onely which licth looſely, may be drawn forth, As tor Aſs, though it be uſed 
fox Cups, yet we like it not. . And touching the Operation upon the Blood thus much. 


the juices of Borrage and Endive, and the like be p ut in their rooms. And let theſe 


tren Phyſicians, bave attributed ſuch vertues to theſe things, it cannot be altogether | 


tion of life, Nevertheleſs in this thing ſeveral cautionsare tobe given» Firlt, that | 
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| To T Here are two kinds of Bydes( as was ſaid before in the Inquiſition touching Ty. | 
anmates ) which are hardly conſumed , Hard things and Fat things. as is 
ſecn ir: Metals and Stexrs, and inOil and IWax, , | 
= It muti be ordered therefore, that the juice of the body be ſomewhat bard,and that 
{1tbefat or ſubroſeid. 
y* { As for hardneſs, it is cauſed three ways : by Aliment of a firm nature, by cold con« 
| denling the $kin and fleſh 5 and by Exerciſe, binding and compacting the juices of the 
body, that they be not ſoft and frothy. . 

As for the Nature of the Aliment , it ought to be ſuch as is not eaſily diſipable, ſuch 
as are Beef, Swine s fleſp, Dear, Goat, Kid, Swan, Gooſe, Ring-dove,elpecially it they be a 
little powdred 3 Fiſh likewiſefſalted and dryed, 01d Cheeſe and the like. 

As tor the Bread OateneBread or bread with ſome mixture of Peaſe, in it, or Rye- 
bred, or barly bread , axe more folid than JYbeat bread, and in Iheat-bread , (he 
courſe I/hbeat- bread is more {olid than the pare Manchee. 

The Inhabitants of the Orcades, which live upon ſalted fiſh,and generally all Fiſh-eater:, 
arc long liv'd, 

The Monks and Hermizes which fed ſparingly, and upon dry Aliment, attaincd com- 
mcnly to a great ages f - 

Allo pure Water uſually drunk makes the juices of the body lefs frothy ? unto which 
| if, for the dulneſs of the ſpirits, ( whichno doubt in ater are but a little penetrative) 
you ſhall adde a little Nitre, we conccive it would be very good. Ard touching the 
\ firmncſs of the Aliment thus much. 

As for the Condeyſation of the 5kiz: and fleſh by c 1d : They are longer liv'd for the 
moſt part that live abroad inthe opex air, than they that live in Houſes , and the Inha» 
| bitants 'of the cold Countries than the Inhabitants of the hz, 

Great ſiorc of cloathes, cither upon the bed or back, do reſolve the body. 

Waſhing the body in cold Water is good tor length of life ; uſc of bot Baths is nought, 
Touching Baths ot Aſtringent Mineral Waters we have ſpoken before. 
| As for Exerciſe 3 an idle life doth manitclily make the flcſh ſoft and dilſipable : robuſt 
| | excrciſe ( ſo it be without+ over-much py or wcaryn.ſs ) maketh it hard and com- 
| pat. Allo cxercife within cold Water, as ſwimmivg, is very good 3 and gererally 
| exerciſe abroad is better than that within houſes; 
| "Touching Frications, ( which are a kind of exerciſe) becauſe they do rather call forth 
I 3. ) the Aliment that harden the ficſh, we will inquire hcreafter in the due place, 
| Haviug now ſpoken of þaydaing the juices of the body, we are tocomenext to the 
Olecofity and Fattineſs ot them, which is a more perte& and potent Intention than Inds- 
| ration, becaulc it hath no inconvenience orevil annexed, For all thoſe things which 
| pertain to the varduing of the juices are of that nature, that while they pwohibig the 
\ abſumpticn of the aliment, they alſo hinder the operation of the {ame ; whcreby it 
| happens, that thc ſame things are both propitious and adveiſe to le ngth of life : but thoſe 
things which pertain to making the xices Oily and Roſeid, help on both ſides, tor they 
render the Aliment both. leſs difhipable, and more reparable. 

But whereas we ay that the 7 vice of the body ought to be Roſcid and Fat, itis to be 
noted that we mean it not ot a viſible Fat, but of a Dewineſs diſperſed, or ( if you will 
call it ) Radical in the very ſubſtance of the body. 

Neither again let 'any man think, that Oi/e,or the Fat of Meats, or Marrow do cngene 
der thc like, and fſatishe our intention : for thoſe things which are once perfc& are 
' not brought back again but the Aliments ought to be ſuch, which after digeliion 

and matuzation do then inthe end engender Oleofity in the 7nices. 
Neither again let any man think, that Oilor Fat by itſelt and fimple is hard of diſh. 
1 7» pation 3 but im miXxtureit doth not retain the ſame nature : for as 031. by it ſelt 15 much 
more longer in conſuming than I/aterz ſoin Paper or Linnen it ſticketh longer, and 
15 lattcr dried, as we noted betores 
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To the Irroration of the body, roaſted meats or baked meats are more eff:Etual than 
boiled meats, and all preparation of meat with water is inconvenient : bclides, Oil is 
more plentifully extra@cd out of dried bodies than out of moitt bodies. 

Generally, to the Irroration of the body much uſe of ſweet things is profitable, as of 
Suzar, Honey, ſweet» Almonds, Pin apples, Piſtachio's, Dates, Raiſins of the Sun, Corans, 
Figs, and the hke, Contrarily, all tour, and very ſalt, and very biting things are oppo- 
ſite to the generation of Roſcid Fuice. 

Neither would we be thought to favour the Maenichzes,or their dict,though we com- 
mend the frequent uſe of all kinds of Seeds, Kernels, and Roots in Meats or Sauccs, 
confid-ring all Bread ( and bread is that which niaketh the Mcat firm) is made cithes 
of Seeds or Roots, 

Bat there is nothing makes ſo much to the 1ry-ration of the body, as the quality of 
the Drinks which is the convoy of the Meat 3 therefore let there be in uſe ſuch Drinks as 
without all acrimony or fowrneſs are notwithſtanding ſubtile : ſuch arz thole Wines 
which are (as the old woman faid in Plantws ) vetuſtate identuls, toothlcls with ape, 
and Ale of the (ame kind. 

Mead ( as we ſuppoſe ) would not beill if it were ſtrong and old : but becauſe 
all Honey hath in ic {ome ſharp parts, (as appears by that ſharp water which the Chy 
miſts extra out of it, which will diſſolve metals ) it were better to take the ſame por- 
tion of Sugar, not lightly infuſcd in it, but fo incorporated as honey uſeth tobe in Mead, 
and to keep it to the age of a year, or at lealt fix months, whereby the Water may 
loſe the crudityz and the Sugar acquire ſubtilty. 

Now ancientneſs in Wine or Bcer hath this in it, that it ingenders ſubtilty in the 
parts of the Liquor, and acrimony in the Spirits, whereof the firlt is profitable, and the 
ſecond hurtful. Now torcCtihe this evil commixture, let there be put intothe veſſel, 
before the Wine be ſeparated from tne Mult, Swiner-fleſh or Deers-fleſ well boiled , 
that the Spirits of the Wine may have whereupon to xuminate and iced, and fo lay 
alide their mordacity, 

In like manner, it Ale ſhould be made not only with the grains of Wheat, Barley, 
Oates, Peaſe, and the like ; but alſo ſhould admit a part ( ſuppole a third part to theſe 
grains ) of ſome fat roots, ſuch as are Potado«roots, Pith of Artichokes, Burre-roatr, 
or ſome other ſweet and eſculent rootsz we ſuppoſe it would be a more uſcful drink 
for long life than Ale made of grains onely, 

Alſo ſuch things as have very thin parts, yet notwithſtanding are without all acri- 
mony or mordacity, are very good Sallets : which vertue we tind to be in ſome few 
of the Flowers 3 namely, Flowers of Ivy, which infuſedin Vinegar are plcaſant even 
to the taſi 3 Marigold-leaves, which are uſed in Brothsz and Flowers of Betovy. And 
touching the operation upon the ices of the B:dy thus much. 
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The Hiſtory. 
\ / Hat thoſe things are which comfort the Principal Boxels, which are the founs 


tains of Concociions, namely , the Stomack,, Liver , Heart and Brain, " 

perform their fun&iops well, (whereby Aliment is diſtributed into the parts, 
Spirits are diſperſed, and the Reparation of the whole body is accompliſhed _) may be 
derived trom Phyſitians and from their Preſcripts and Advices. 

Touching the Spleex, Gall, Kidreys, Meſenteries, Guts and Lungs, we ſpeak not, for 
theſe are members minifiring to the principal and whereas ſpeech is made touching 
healch, they require ſometimes. a molt ſpecial 3 conſideration, becauſe each of thele 
have their diſealcs, which unleſs they be cured , will have influence upon the Pri» | 
cipat Members, But as touching the prolongation of life, and reparation by ali- 
ments, and retardation »of the incoQtion ef old age 3 it the Concoctious n- 

, thole / 
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thoſe principal Bowels be well diſpoſcd , the reſt will commonly follo v according to 
ones wiſh. 

And as for thoſe things which, according to the different ſtate of every mans body, 
| may be transferred into his Diet, and the Regiment of his lite, he may colle& them out 
| of the Books of Phyſitians , which have written of the comforting and preſerving the 
\ four principal Members : For conſcrvation of health hath commonly need of no more 
than ſome ſhort courſes of Phyſick z but lengthof lite cannot be hoped without an or- 
; detly diet, anda conſtant Race of Soveraign Medicines. But we will propound ſome few, 

and thoſe the moſt {ele and prime directions, 

| The Stomach C which, as they lay, is the Maſter of the houſe, and whoſe ſtrength 
; and goodneſs is Fundamental to the oil: r concocticns ) ought fo to be guarded 
[and confirmed , that it may be without z::temper-:reneſs hot z next aſtrified, or bound, 
| not looſe : Furthermore clean , not ſurc!.:rgea with foul Humours , and yet 
bd in rcgard it is vouriſhed from it felf, not from ttc veins) not altogether emp- 
| 


ty or hungry : Lalily , it is tobc kept evcr in appetite, becauſe apperite ſharpens dige- 
{tton, 

I wonder much how that ſame Calidune bibere, to drink warm drink, (which was in 
| uſe amovgſt the Ancients ) is laid down again. I knew a Phyſitian that was very famous, 
who in thc beginning ot Dinner and Supper, would uſually eat a few ſpoonfuls of very 
' warm Broth with much greedinels , and then would preſently wiſh that it were out a- 
| gain , ſaying, He had no need of the Broth , but -nly of the warmth. 

; Jdoverily conceive it good, that the farſt draught cither of ine, or Ale, or any 0+ 

; ther Drink , (to which a man 1s moſt accuſtomed) be taken at Supper warm. 

| Wine in which Gold hath been quenched, T conceive, would be very good once in a 
Meal ; not that 1 believe the Gold conferreth any vertue thereunto, but that I know 

| that the quenching of all Metals in any kind of liqucr doth leave a moſt potent Aftricti- 

| On. Now I chuſe Gold, becauſe beſides that Aftrition which I defire, it leaveth no- 

thing elſc behind it of a metalline impreſſion. 

I am of opinion, that the Sops of Bread dipped in Wine, taken at the mid of the 
Meal, are better than Wine it felfy eſpecially if there were infuſed into the Wine in 
wi the Sops were dipped, Roſemary and Citron-pill, and that with Szgar , that it 
| 
} 


may not flip too faſt, 

It is certain , that the uſe of ©uixces is good to ſtrengthen the Stomach z but we 
take them to be better, if they be uſed in that which they call D «iddeny of Daincer, 
than in the bodics of the @uinces themſelves, becauſe they lie heavy in the Stomach, 
But thoſe @«iddexics are bett taken after Meals, alone z before Mcals, dipped in Vi- 
negar. 

Such things as are good for the Stomach above other Simples, arc theſe , Roſemary, 
Elecampane, Maſtick, W.rmwood, Sage, Mint» 

I allow Pills of Aloes , Majtick and Saffron Winter- time, taken before Dinner 3 but 
| ſo, as the Ales be not only oftentimes waſhed in Reſe.water, but alſo in Vinegar in which 
| Tragacanth hath been infuſed , and after that be macerated for a few hours in Oyl of 
| ſweet Almonds new drawn, before it be made into Pills. 

' Wine or Ale wherein Wormwood hath been infuſed, with a little Elecampane and yel- 

\ low Sanders, Will do well, taken at times, and that clpccially in Winter. 

| But in Summer, a draught of J/hbite-wine allayed with Strawberry-water , in which 
Wine-powder of Pearls, and of the ſhells of Cra-fiſhes exquiſitely beaten, and ( which 

may perhaps ſeem firange ) a little Chalk have been infuſed, doth excellently refreſh and 

ſtrengthen the Stomach, 

But generally , all Dra»ghtr in the morning (which are but too frequently uſed ) of 
cooling things , as of Juices, DecoQions, Whey, Barley-waters, and the like ) are to be 
' avoided , and nothing is to be put into the Stomach taſting which is purely cold. Theſe 
things are better given, if necd require, either at five in the Afternoon, or elſe an hour 
after a light Breakfaſt, 

Often Faſtings are bad for long life 3 beſides, all Thirſt is to be avoided, and the Sto» 
mach is to be kept clean , but always moiſt, 

Oyl of Olives new and good , in which alittle Methridate hath been diſſolved , anoint- 
ed upon the Back- bone, juft againſt the mouth of the Stomach , doth wonderfully com- 
fort the Stomach. 

A ſmall Bag tilled with Locks of Scarlet- wooll ſiceped in Red-wine, in _ | 
, Myrte, 
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Myrtle, and Citron-pill, and a little Saffron have been infuſed , may be always worn 
upon the ſtomach. And touching thoſe things which comfort the ſtomach chus much, | 
ſteing many of thoſe things alſo which ſerve for other Operations arc helptul to 
this.” 

The Liver, if it be preſerved from TorrefaJion, or Dificestion, and from Obſtruttion, it 19, 
needeth no more 3 for that louſenels of it which begets Aquoſities is plainly a diſeaſe, 
but the other ewo, old age approaching induceth, 
| H.reunto appertain mod} eſpecially thole things which arc ſet down in the Operation 19. 
upon the Blowd : we will add a' very few things more, but thole (eleced. 

Principally let there be in uſe the Wine of ſweet Pomegranates 3 Or, if that cannot be 20s 
. [had , the juice of them newly c&prefled : let it be taken in the morning with a little 
Suex , and into the GHals into which the Expretſon is made pat a {mall piece of Citr2us 
pill green, and three or four whole Clover ; kt this be taken from Fcbruary, till the 
end of April. 

Bring alſo info uſe, above all other H:r"5, I ater. creſſes , but young, not old : they 21s 
may be uſcd either raw in Salkts, or in Broths, or in Driaks : and after that take Spoon- 
| worts | ; 

Abs, however waithed or correced, is hurtful for the Liver , and therctore it is 23. 
never to be taken ordinarily. Contrariwile , Rhubarb is Soveraign for the Liver, fo 
that theſe three Cautions be interpoſed, Firit , that it be taken before Meat, It it dry 
the body too much, or leave ſore impretli »ns of the Stipicity thexeof, Secondly , that 
it be macerated an hotr or two in Oyl of (wect Almonds new drawn, with Ryſe-rwater, 
before it be iafuſed in Liquor, or given in the proper ſubſtance. Thirdly, thac it be 
taken by turns, one while tinple , another winle with Tartar, or a little Bzy*ſalt, that | 
- carry not away the lighter parts only , and make the maſs of the Hamours more ob | 

inate. 

Iattow lire, or ſome deco&ion with Steel , to be taken three or four times in the 23; | 
| year, to open the more ſirong obſtructions 3 yet To, that a draught of two or three | 
ſpoonfuls of Oyl of ſweet Almonds new drawn ever go before, and the: motion .of the | 
Body, eſpecially of the arms and lides, conſtantly follow, | 

Sweetned Liquort , and that with ſome fatrels, are principally, and not a little: cG 24, | 
feQtual to prevent the Arefattion, and Saltneſi, and Torrefalion 3 and, ins word , the e 40 
0!4neſt of the Liver, eſpecially if they be well incorporated with age. They rc made 
of ſweet Fruits and Roots z, as namely, the Wines and Julips of Raiſias of the Suu new, 
Tujubaer, dried Figs, Dater, Parſuips, Potatoer, and the like, with the mixture of Li» | | 
quoriſh ſometimes : Alſo a Julip of the Indian grain, (which they call Miz) with che | 
mixture of ſome ſweet things, doth much to the ſame end. Bar it is to be noted, 
that the intention of preſerving the Liver iu-a kind of ſoftneſs and fatnels, is 
much more powerful than that other which - pertains co the opening of the Li- 
ver , Which rather rendeth to health, than - to length of life, ſaving that that 0b- 
firuttion which induceth Terrefattion, is as oppolite to long life, as thoſe other 4- 
refalions. | 

1 cotmend the Roots cf Saccery , Spinage and Beers cleared of their Piths, and 25s | 
boiled” till they be cender in Water , with a third part of JYbite-wine, for ordinary Sal- 
lets, tobe eaten with Oy] and Vinegar: Allo Aſparagus, pith of Artichozks, and Bur- 
roots boiled and ſerved in after the Came manner : Allo Broths in the Spring-time of 
Rabady and the green blades of Wheat. And touching the preſerving of the Liver, 
thus much, X | 
| The He-rt Teceiveth benefit or harm moſt from the Air which we breath , from Ya-| ,, | 
—_ , and from the Aﬀettionr. Now many of thoſe things which bave been former- 
y ſpoken, touching thc Spirits, may be transferred hither 3 but that indigeftcd mals | 
of Cordials colle&ed by Phyfitians avails little 'to our intention : notwithitanding, 
thoſe things which are found co be good againſt Poyſons , may with good judgment 
be given to ſtrengthen and fortifie the Hear , eſpecially it they be of that kind , that 
they do notſo much reſift the particular Poylons , as arm the heart and ſpirits againll 
Poylon in genera! And touching theſe ſeveral Cordials, you may repair to the Table al- 
ready ſet down. | 

The goudneſs of the Air is better known by experience than by figns. We hold aw. 
that Air to be beſt where the Country is level and plain, and that lieth open | ; 


on all fides, fo that the ſoyl be dry , and yet not barren or ſandy 3 which puts forth, | 
Hh 2 2 Wild" "= 
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Wild Thyme, and -Eye- bright, anda Kind of Marjovamg, and here and. there Ralks of C.z44.! 
| mint 3 whi:n is not altogether void'of wood 4 but convenient] y'{ct with forme Trees tor 
(hade , where tae 'Socet- bryareroſe, {meleth {»meghing Mus y,, aud Aromatically,s It 
| there be Teavers , we ſ(uppole them rather hurttal than good, unlcl; th.y be very mall, 


x 


and clcar, and gravelly. | wg 113 MT 

2%. , . It is certain, that the morning air 15 mare. lively and refreſhing than the cvcntug air, 
| though t'.c latier be preterr*d out of delicacye. - _ Ta es nn ln tg 

2 9 We conccive alſo, that the Air-(tirred with a gentle wind . is, zoxe wholefome than 


the Air of 2 ſerene and-calm Skie ; hat the beſt is, + che4Find blowing from the Wet m 
the Morning, aid from the North in the Atternoogy - \ AY 
Odours arc clpccially protitablefor the comtarting of the heart, yet not fo, as though 
a good Odour were the Prerogative af a good Air : tor it is certain, that as there are ſome 
| Peſtilential Airs which facil not ſo ill as others that .are Jeſs hurtful 3, fo, on the.contra- 
ry, there are ſome Airs moſt wholeſome and triend!ly to the ſpirits, which either [mel 
not at all, or arc leſs pleaſing and fragrant tothe: ſeple,, And generally. where. the. 4jr 
is goed,  Odoars {ſhould be taken but now aud then 3, for acontinual Odeur, though nc» 
vcr {@ good, 15 burchenſome to the ſpirits, | 
31. We commend; above all others, (as we have rouched before) Odwr,of Plants growing, 
and not plucket, taken m the open air: the pri. cipal of. that kind are Vivets, Giliflioy- 
| er, Pinks, Bean flowers, Lime-wree-bl-fſ1ms, Vine buds, Honey ſuckles, yellow Wall- floxeers, 
Mk: Roſes, (for other Roſes growing are talt of their ſinclls_) $trawberry-leaves, elpeci- 
ally dying, Sweet-bryar, principally in'the carly Spring, wild Mint, Lav:nder fluvred , and 
in the hotter Countrics, Orenge trce, Citrenerree, Myrile, Laurel; Taeretorc to walk or lit 
near the breath of theſe Plautsz would not. be neglected, | | 
32» - For the comforting of the Heart , we prefer cool ſmells before hot ſmells - therefore 
the beſt perfume is, either in the morning, or about the heat of che day,'to take an cqual 
| G1 portion of Vinegar, Roſe water; and Claret-wine , and-to pour them upon a Firc-pan 
lomewhat heated. i, 
!.Neither let us be thought to ſacrifice to our Mother the Earth, though we adviſe, 
=_ in dsgging or ploughing the Eartb for healch, a quantity ot Claret-wine be poured 
eacreon 7 "IN | . 
34. | Orenge-flower-water, pure and gopd,with a ſmall portion of Roſe-water, and brizk IVine, 
 ſnuffed vp.'nto the-Noftrils, or put into the Noſtrils with a Syringe , after the manner of 
an Erybine, (but not too frequently ) is very good. i 
25» | . But:champing (though we have no- Betel) or holding in the mouth only of ſuch 
| things as-chear the Spixits, (even daily done) is exceeding comfortable. Therefore for 
that purpoſe make Grains, or little Cakes of Amver-greece, Murk,, Lignum Alves , Liz- 
mum Rhodinm, Orrar Powder,and Roſes ; and let thoſe Grains or Calgs be made up with 
Roſe-water which hath paſſed through-a little Indizn Balſam. | | 
26, The Vapours which ariſing from things inwardly-taken , do fortific and cheriſh the 
beart', ought to have theſe three propertics, that they be Friendly, Clear, and Cooling 
for hot vaponrs arc naught, and Wine it (elf, which is thought to have only an heating 
vapour,13 not altogether void of an [Opiate quality. Now we call thoſe vap ns Clear, | 
which have more of the » poxr than of the cxbalati.z, and which are noc {moaky , or 
tuliginous, or untuous, but moitt and equal. 

. Oatof that unprofitable Rabble of Cordials, a ſew ought to be taken intodaily diet : 
inflead of all , Amber-greece, S affron,and the grain of Kermes, of the hotter ſort ; Roots 
of Bugloſs and Borrage, Citrons, Sweet Lemons, and Pearmains, of the coldcr ſort. Alſo] 
that way which wefaid, both Gold and Pearls work a good cffc&, not only within the 
veins, but in thcir paſſage, and about the parts near the heart 3 namely, by cooling, with- 
out any malignant quality. LEP ; 
38. Of Bezoar-(toe we bclieve well , becauſe of. many tryals : but then the manner of 
taking it ought to be ſuch, as the vertue thereof may more calily be communicated to 
the ſpirits : Therctore we approve not the taking of ,it in Broths or Syrups, or in Roſe» 
| water, Or any ſuch like ; but only in Vine, Cinnamon-water , Or the like dittilled water, 

but that weak or ſmall, not burning or ſtrong, 
29% - Of the AffeGions we have ſpoken before, we only add this, that every Noble, and 
Reſolute; and (as they call it) Heroical Deſire, ſtrengthneth and inlargeth the powers of 
| the Heart. And touchiag the Heart, thus much, 
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| . As for the Brain, where the Scat andiCount of the Animal ſpirits is kept, thoſe things] 40. 

| which were inquired before touching Opium , and Nitre, and the Subordinater' to them | 
both 3 alſo touching the procyring ot placid ſleep, may likewile bz referred hither. This 
alſo 15.mgſt certain, that the-Prais is in ſome ſort in the: cuſtoly of the Stomach; and 
therefore thoſe things which comfort and ſtrengthen the Stomach , do help the Brain by 
}conf.nt , and may noleſs b2 transferred hither. We will add a few Obſcrvatioris, three 


| "OatwatI;onc Inward. | 
We would have bathing of the Feet toLe often uſed , at leaſt once in a week ;" and the 41. 
; Buthto be made of Lye with Bay-/alt, and alitthe $ 2ge, Chamoniale, Fennel, Sweet marj9- 
ram, and Pepper- wort, with the leaves of Angelic green, | 
We commend alfo a Fume or Suffumigatim:every morning of dried Roſemary, Bay- 42, 
leaves dried, and Lignym- A loes,;, tor all (weet Gumr opprels the head. :' - 
Eſpecially care muſt be taken that no hot: thiags be applicd to the Head outwardly 3 


(ach are all kind of Spices, the very Nutmeg not excepted : for thoſe hot things | we de 45: 
baſe them to the ſoles of the Feet, and would have them applicd there only ; but a light 
anointing of the Head with Oz, mixed with Roſes, Myrtle, and a little $ lt and Saffron, 
we much commend. a ld \ View 

Not forgetting thoſe things which we have b:for: delivered touching Opiates,' Nitre, 44 


and the Hike, which fo much coxdenſe the ſpirits, we think it not impertinent to that 
ctfcF, that once in fourteen days Broth be taken in the morning with three or four grains 
of Caftoreum, and a little Angelica»ſted, and Calimur, which both fortifi: the Brain, and 
in that aforeſaid der.ſity of the ſubſtance cf the ſpirits, ( ſoneceſſiry to long life) add 
alſo a wivacity of mitioa and pigoaur.to them.  ' ; 

ln handling the Comforters oft the four principal Bowels » we have propounded thoſe 45s 
things which are bath proper and choice, and, may 4afely and conveniently be tranf- 
ferred into Diets and Regiment of Lite :. tor variety of. Medicines is the Daughter of 
Iznorance; and it i5 not more true, that mary Di bes bave cauſed many Diſeaſes y as the 
Proverb is, than this js true , that many Medicines bav? cauſed few Cures, And touch- 
ing the Operation upon the prixcipal Bowels for their Extruſion of Aliment , thus 
much, 
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T be Operation upon the Outward Parts for their 
AttraFion of. Aliment. 6. EE | 


F) 


The Hiltory. 


Lthough a good Concottio; performed by the Tuward Par!s be the principal to- Is 
wards g perfe& Alimentationz yet the ations of the Outward Part ought allo 
to concur ; that like as the, Inward Faculty ſendeth forth and extrudeth the A- : | 

liment, ſo the Facslty of the Outward Parts may call forth, and attrat the ſame : and 
the more weak the Faculty of Concodtion ſhall be, the more need is there of a concurring 
help of the attraJlive Faculty, _ | : uy | 
' A ſtrong atiraltidn of the outward parts is chiefly cauſed by the motion of the Body, 26 
by which the parts being heated and comforted, do more chearfally call forth and attra@ 
the Aliment unto themſelves. | | 
But'this is moſt of all tobe foreſcen and avoided, that the ſame motion and heat which 3 
calls the new juice to the members , doth not again deſpoil the member of that juice | 
wherewith it had been before refreſhed, 
Frications uſed in the morning ſerve eſpecially to this Intention ; but this muſt 4. 
evermore accompany them , that after the Frication, the part being lightly anointed with 
Oyl, left rhe Attrition of the outward parts make them by Perſpiration dry and | 
uiccluts. 
| The next is Exefciſe, ( by which the parts _— and chafe themſclves) fo W _ | 
Hh 3 
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.be moderatc; and which (as was noted before)? is not (wift , not to the utmoſt ſtrength, 
nor unto Wearineſs, But jn Exerciſe and Fricationthere is the {1me reaſon and caution, 
| that the body may not periſpise, or cxhale top mach :; Therefore Exerciſe .is better in 
the open Air, than in the Houſe , and better in Winitct\,” than 3n Summer. And again, 
Exerciſe is 'not only to be conchuded with Union, as Fri-arion'is, but in vehement Exer+ 
ciſes Union is tobe uſed both in the beginning, and im the end, as it Was augiently to 


+ (Champions. 


| That Exerciſe may reſolve either the ſpirits or the juices as little as may be, itig 
| neceſſary that it be uſcd when the ſtomach is not altogethet extpty : and' therefore that 

it may not be uſed upon a full ſtomach , {which doth muth' concern heztth') nor yet 
| upon an empty ſtomach, (which doth no lefs concern long life ) jt, is beſt to take a 
; breakfaſt in the morning, not of any Phyſical Drugs, orof 'any Liquors, 'or. of Raiſins, 
or of Figs, or the like , burbf plain Meat and Driuk3 yet" that very thytit, and ia mo» 
derate quantity. | | 7 obo of 

Exerciſes uſed for the irrigation of the members, ovight to be equal to, all the meme» 
bers 3 net (as Socrates (aid) that the Legs ſhould mve; and the Arms ſhould reſt, or on 
the contrary 4 but that all the parts may participate of the motion.' And it is altogether 
r«quiſite-to long life, that the Body ſhould never abide long in one poſture, but that 
c very half. bour, at leaf, it change the poſture, ſaving only in ficep. | 
Thoſe things which arc uſcd to Morgification, may be ttanstcrred to VivifieatioF: for 

; both Hair»ſhirts, and Scourgings, and all vexations of the outward parts, do fortific the 
| AttraQtive force of them. | | | 
| Cardan commends Netting, even to ke out Melancbolly : but of this we have no ex. 
pericnce : And blides, we have no good opinion of it , Icft, through the venomous 
| quality of the Nettle, it may with often uſe breed Itches , and other difczſcs of the skin. 
And touching the Operation upon the Ounvard Parts tor their Aturallion of Aliment, 
thus much, 


[The Operation upon the Aliment it ſelf , for 
the Inſnuation thereof. 7. 


| | The Hiſtory. 


He vulgar reproof touching many Diſhes , doth rather become a ſe vere Refor- 
| mer, than a Phyſitian: or howſoever it may be good for preſervation of 
health, yet it is hurtful to length of life , by reaſon that a various mixture of 
Aliments, and ſomewhat hetcrogencous, nds a paſſage into the veins and juices of the | 
body more lively and chearfully, thay a fimple and homogeneous dict doth : beſides, it | 
( is more forcible to ſtir up Jppetite, which is the ſpur of Digeſtion :, Therefore we al« 
low both a fkll Table, and, a continual changing of Diſhes , accordiug to the ſeaſogs'of 
the year , or upon other occaſions. | wh = 
Alſo that Opinion of the Simplicity of Meats without Sawces, is but a ſimplicity of | 
judgment 3 for good and well»choſen Fawces are the moſt wholeſome preparation of 
Meats, and conduce both to health, and to long life. my 
Ie muſt be ordered , that with Mcats hard of digeftion be conjoyved Qirong Liquors, 
and Sawces that may penetrate aud make way z but with Mcats more cafie of digeſtion, 
fmallter Liquors, and tif Sawces. 
Whereas we adviſcd betore, that the firſt Draught at Swppcr ſhould be taken warm ; þ 
now we add, that for the preparation of the ſtomach , a good draught of that Liquor 
(to which every man is moſt accuſtomed ) be taken warm half an hour before Meat al- 
ſo, but a little ſpiced, to pleafe the taſte. | 
The preparation of Meats, and Bread, and Drinks, that they may be rightly handled, 
and in order tothis Intention, is of exceeding great moment, howſoeycr it may ſeem 
a Mcchanical thing, ahd favouring of the Kitchin and Buttery ; yet it is of more con-| 
| ſequence than thule Fables of Gold, and Precious Stones, and the like, 
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The moilining of the Juices of the Body by a moiſt preparation of the Aliment, is a 
childiſh thing it may be ſomewhat available againſt the feryours of diſcaſcs, but it is 
altogether averſe to Roſcid Alimentation, Therctore boiling of Meats, as concerning our 
Intention, is far inferiour to Roaſting, and Baking, and the like. 

Roafting ought to be with a quick tire, and ſoon diſpatched 3 not with a dull fire, and 
in long time, 

All folid fleſhes ought to be ſerved in, not altogether freſh, but ſomewhat powdered 
or corned 3 the leſs Salt may be ſpent at the Table with them) or none at all : for Salt 
incorporated with the Meat before, is better diſtributed in the body, than caten with it 
at the Table. 

There would be baought into uſe ſeveral and good Macerations, and Infufions of 
Meats in convenient Liquors, before the roaſting of them : the like whereof are ſome- 
time in uſe before they Bake them, and in the Pickles of ſome Fiſhes. 

But beatings, and as it were ſcourgings , of Flcſh»meats before they be boiled, would 
work no ſmall matter. We ſee it is confeſſed, that Partridzes and Pheaſants killed with 
an Hawk, alſo Bucks and Stags killed in Hunting , if they ſtand not out too long , eat 
better even to the taſte 3 and ſome Fiſhes {courged and beaten, become more tender and 
wholeſome : Alſo hard and ſowre Pears, and ſome other Fruits, grow (wcet with rowl- 
ing them. It were good to praRiſe ſome ſuch beating and bruiſing of the harder kinds 
of Flcſhes before they be brought to the Fire 3 and this would be one of the belt preparas 
tions of all, 

Bread a little levened, and very little ſalted, is beſt, and which is baked in an Oven 
throughly heated, and not with a faint heart» 

The preparation of Drinks, in order to long life, ſhall not exceed one Precept : And as 
touching Water- drinkers, we have nothing to lay z, ſuch a Dict (as we ſaid before ) may 
prolong life to an indifferent term, but to no eminent length : but in other Drinks that 
are full of ſpirit, (ſuch as are Wine, Ale, Mead, and the like) this one thing is to be obs 
ſerved and purſued, as the ſam of all , That the parts of the Liquor may be excceding 
thin and ſubtil , and the Spirit exceeding mild. This is hard to be done by Age alone, 
for that makes the parts a little more ſubtil, but the ſpirits much more ſharp and cager : 
therefore of the /nfu/fons in the Veſlels of ſome fat ſubſtance , which may reſtrain the 
Acrimony of the ſpirits , counſel hath been given before. There is alſo another way 
without Infuſion or Mixture; this is, that the Liquor might be continually agitated, 
either by carriage upon the Water, or by carriage by Land, or by hanging the Veſ- 
els upon lines , and daily irring them, or forme tuch other way : for it is certain, that 
this Local motion doth both ſubtilize the parts, and doth fo incorporate and compa 
the ſpirits with the parts, that they have no leiſure to turn to ſowrnels, which is a kind 
of purrefaTion. 

But inextream old age ſuch a preparation of Meats is to be made, as may be almoſt in 
the middle way to Chylusr. And touching the Diſti/lations of Meats, they are meer toys 3 
for the Nutritive part, at lcaft the beſt ot it, doth not aſcend in Vapours. 

The incorporating of Meat and Drink before they meet ig the ftomach , is a degree 
to Chylus : therefore let Chickens, or Partridges , or Pheaſants , or the like , be taken 
and boiled in water with a little ſalt , then let them be cleanſed and dried, afterward 
let them be infuſed in Mw{ or Ale before it hath done working, with a little Sugars 

Alſo Grazies of meat, and the mincings of them ſmall well ſcaſon'd , are good for 
old perſons z and the rather, for that they are deltituted of the Office of their Teeth in 
chewing, which is a principal kind of preparation» 

And as for the helps of that defe&, (namely, of the ſirength of Teeth to grind the 
Meat ) thereare three chings which may conduce thercunto. Firſt, that new Teeth may 
put torth : that which ſeems altogether difficult , and cannot be accompliſhed without 
an inward and powerful reſtauration of the body. Secondly, that the Faws be fo con- 
firmed by due Aftringents, that they may in ſome ſort ſupply the office of the Teeth 3 
which may poſſibly be cffe&ed. Thirdly, that the Meat be (o prepared, that there ſhall 
be no need of chewing ; which remedy is at hand, 

We have ſome thought alſo touching the @uantity of the Meat and Drink, that the 
ſame taken in a larger quantity at ſome times , is good for the irrigation of the body : 
theretore both great Feaftings , and free Drinkings » are not altogether to be inhibited» 
And touching the Operation upon the Aliments, and the prepuation of them, thus much, 
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T he Operation upon the laſt Af of Aſſimilation 8, 


Inching the laſt AA of Allimilaticn ( ##to which the three Opcrations immedi; rely 
preceeding, chiefly tend ) qur advice ſhall be brief and ſingle, and the thing it ſculf 


rather nccds explication; than aily various Rules. 


which arc next them, This the zare and pneumatieal bodies, as Flame, Spirit, Air 

perform generoully and with lacrity ; on the contrary , thoſe that a carry grols 
and tangible buls about themdo but weakly,in regard that the deftre of aſſimilating other 
things 1s boan4 in by a ſtronger defire of Relt,and containing themſelves trom Motion, 

Again, it is ccreain that the dcfire of aſſimilating bzing bound, as we ſaid, in a Gro; 
body,and made uacttiftual,is fomewhat trecd and ſtircd up by the beat and neighbour- 
ing ſpirit, ſo that it is then aQtuatcd : which is the onely caule why [nanimates aſimi» 
late not, and Animates aſſimilate. 

This allo is certain, that the harder the Conſiſtence of the body is, the more doth 
that body ſtand in necd of a greater heat to prick forward the aſſimilation : which talls 
out ill for old mcn, becauſe in them the parts 2re more obſtinate, and the heat weaker, 
and cheretore cither the obſtiuacy of their parts is to be fottencd, or their heat increaſed, 
And as touching the Malaciſſation or molliſying of the members, we ſhall ſpeak afterward, 
having alſo formerly propounded many things which pertain to the prohibicing 
and preventing of this kind ot hardne(s, For the other, touching the jncrealing of the 
heat, we will nuw dcliver a ſingle precept, after we have ficlt aſſumed this Axiom. 

The AG of 2ſimilation ( which, as we faid, 1s excited by the heat cifcumfuſed } is 
a motion excecding acurate, fubtile, and in little; now all ſuch motions do then 
come to their vigour, when the local motion wholly ceaſeth which diſturbeth jr, For 
the Motion of Separation into homogeneal parts, which is in Milk, that the Cream ſhould 
ſwim above, and the Whey fink to the bottom, will aever work, if che Milk be ncvag 
ſo little agitated z neither will any putref ation, procced in Watcr or mixt B-&ies, it 
the fame be in continual Loczt Motion. So then, trom this Aſſumption we will conclude 
this tor the preſent Inquiſition. 

The A@ it ſelf of Aſſimilation is chi:fly accompliſhed in Sleep and Reſt, eſpecially 
towards the morning, the diſtribution bcing finiſhed: Therctore we have nothing 
el{: to adviſe,but that men keep themſelves hot in their fleep 3 and further, that towardz 
the morning there be uſed ſome Anointing, or ſhirt tinted with Oil, ſuch as may gently 
{tir up heat, andafter that to fall aſleep again, And touching the laſt 4G of A4//mi- 


lation thus much. 
F 


| þ is certain, that all bodies are endued with ſome deſire of Aſimilating thoſe things 
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1 be Operation upon theIntener ation of that which begins to 
be Arefied, or the «M alaciſſation of the Body. g. 


E have inquired formerly touching the Inteneration from within, which is done by 

many Windings and Circuits, as well of Alimentation as of Detaining, the Spirit 
from iſſuing forth, and therefore is accompliſhed ſlowly. Now we are to inquire| touching, 
that Intcncration which is from without, and is effeaed, as it were, ſuddenly \ or tourhing 
the Malaciflation and luppling of the Body. 


The Hiſtory. 


propounded this way of accompliſhing the ſame, That the Old man's body ſhould 
be cut into ſeveral pieces,and then boiled in a Cauldron with certain Mcdicaments- 
There may, perhaps, {ome boiling be required to this matter, but the cutting into 
pieces is not needtul, 


þ the Fable of reſtoring Pelias to youth again, Media, when ſhe feigned todoit| 


Not. 


| The Hiſtory of Life and Death. 


N >twithſtanding, this cutting-into pieces ſeems, in ſome ſort, to be uſed , not with 
a Knife, but with Jadgment. For whereas the confiſtence of the B wels and Parts is very 
diverſe, it is needtul that the Intexeration of them both be not effe&edl the ſame way, 
bur"that there be a Cure deſigned of each in particular, beſides thoſe things which per- 
tain to the Intexerati nn of the whole maſs of the bodyz of which, notwithſtanding, in 
ene hirft place. 

This Operation ( it perhaps it be within our power, is moſt likely to be done by 
Baths, UuGtions, and the like ; concerning Which , theſe things that follow are to be 
obſer ved. 

We muſt not be too forward in hoping tc accompliſh this matter , from the Exam- 
pks of thoſe things which we ſee done in the Imbibitions and Macerations of Inaui- 
m tes}. by which they are imtexerated, whereof we introduced ſome inſtances before : 
For this kind of Operation is more eafic upon Iyanimates, becauſe they attraRt 
and fuck in the 'Liquor : but upon the bodies of Living Creatures it is harder, | 
b:caule in them th: motion rather tendeth ' outward , and to the Circuprfe- 
"ence. | 
| ' Theretorethe Enolient Biths which are in uſe do little good , but on the contrary 
hust , becauſe they rather draw forth than make entrance , and reſolve the ſtructure of 
the body, rather- than conſolidate it 

The Baths and VUnJi-us which may ſerve to the. preſent Operation Cuamely , of Inte 
nerating the body truly and really ) ought to have three propertics, | 

The tirit and priacipal is, That they conſiſt of thoſe things, which in their whole | 
(ubltance are like unto the body and fleſb of man , and which have a feeding and nur/ing 
veriue from without, | 

The fecond is, "That they be mixed with fach things, as through the ſ«b:ilty of their 
parts May make entrance, and (a infiquate and convcigh their nouriſhing vertue into the 
bay. 

The third is, That they receive ſome mixture (though much inferiony to the reſt) 
of ſuch things as are Aſtringent z I mean not ſowre or tart things , but unuous and 
comfoxting 3 that while the other two do operate, the exhaling out of the body, which 
deſtroyeth the vertue of the things intexeratiag , may (as much as is pollible) be probis 
bited and the motion to the inward parts, by the Aſtriftion of the skin, and cloſing of | 
the paſſages, may be promoted ard furthered. 

That which is moſt Confub(taxtial to the body of man, is warm Blood, cither of man, 
or of ſome other Living Creature © But the device of Ficiuws, touching the ſucking of 
Blo1d out of the arm of a wholeſome young man , for the refhauration of ſtrength in 
old men, is very frivolous; for that which nourifheth from within, ought no way to 
be equal or homogeneal to the body nouriſhed , hut in ſome ſort inferiour and ſubord:- 
nate, that it may b-'converted. But in things applyed outwardly , by how much the 
ſub#2nce is liter, by fo much the conſent 15 better, ; | 

It hath b-en anciently nceived, the a Bath made of the blood of Infants will cure the 


—_——— 


LE 


Leproſie, and heal the flcſh already putrefi'd 3 infomuch that this thing hath begot envy 


towards ſome Kings from the common people. : 

Itis rcported that Heraclitus, for cure of the Dropſie, was put into the warm belly of 
a0 Oxe newly (lain. k 

They uſe the $/o04 of Kitlins warm to cure the diſeaſe called St. Anthony's Fire , and 
tO rettore the fl-(h and skin. : 

An Arm, or oth:r Member newly cut off, or that upon ſome other occafion, will not 
leave bleeding , is with good ſucceſs put into the Belly of lome Creatures newly ripped up, 
for it worketh potently ro ſtanch the bloods the bl»9d of the member cut off, by conſent | 
ſucking, in» and vehemently drawing to it ſelf the warm blood of the Creature fam, 
whercby it (clt is topped. and retireth. : 

It is much uſcd in extreme and deſperate diſeaſes to cut in two young Pigeons yet 
living, and apply chem to the ſoles of the feet, and to ſhift them one after another, 
whercby ſometime there followeth a wonderful eaſe» This is imputed vulgarly, as if they 
ſhould draw down the malignity of the diſcale z bur howſoever, this application goeth 
to the Head, and comforteth the Animal Spirits. : 

But theſe bloody Baths and Unions ſeem to us Nattiſh and odious: Let us ſearch 


out ſome others ,, which perhaps have leſs loathſomneſs in them, and yet 00 _ 
benctit. 
T | Next 
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Next unto warm blood, things alike in ſubſtance to the body of a man are Narritives 

fat fleſhes of Oxen, Swine, Dear , Oyſters amongſt Fiſhes , Milk, Butter, Tolky of Eggs. 
Flower of Wheat, ſweet Wine, either (ugred, or b:forc it be fined. : 
Such things as we would have mixed to make impretſion, arc inſtead of all Salts, ©» 
ſpecially Bay ſalt ; Allo Wine (when it is full of Spirit) maketh entrance , and js an ex- 


cellent Convoy. 


Aſtringents of that kind which we deſcribed , namely , unQuous and comfortable 
things , are Saffron, Maſtick,, Myrrhe, and Myrtle<berries. 


Ot theſe parts, in our judgment, may very well be made ſuch a Bath as we defign : 
Phyfiti 4ns and Poſterity will find out better things hereafter. | 

' - But the Operation will be mach better, and more powerful , if ſuch a Bath as we have 
propounded ( which we hold to be the principal matter) be attended with a feurfold 
Courſeand Order. 

Firſt , that there go before the Batha Frication of the body , and an Anointing with 
Oyl, with ſome thickning ſubſtance, that the vertue and moiſtning heat of the Bzth may 
pierce the body, and not the watry part of th: Liquor : Then It the Bath follow , for 
the ſpace of ſome two hours. Aﬀeer the Bath, let the body be Emplaiftered with Maſtick, 
Myrrbe, Tragacanth, Diapalma, and Saffron, that the perſpiration of the body may 
(3s muc:? 25 is pollible) be inhibited, till the ſupple matter be by degrees turned into [;. 
lid; This tobe continved for the ſpace of twenty four hrars, or more, Lattly, the Em- 
| plai/tcring being removed, let there be'an Anointing with Oy! mix-:d with Salt and Saf- 
fron, And let this Bath, together with the Emplai/tering and Vuttion, ( as before ) be rc- 
—_ every hfth day. This Malaciſſation, or ſupplying of the bedy , be continued for 
onc whol: Month, . 
| Alſodur ing the time of this Malaciſſation , we hold it uſeful and proper, and accnrd- 
ing to our intention, that men nouriſh their bodies well, and keep out of the cold Air 
and drink nothing but warm drink. 

Now this is one of thoſe things ( as we warned in general in the beginning ) 

whereof we have made no tryal by Experiment , but only ſet it down out of our 
_—_ and levelling at the end; For having fct up the Mark, we deliver the Light to 
Otners. 
Neither ought the warmths and cheriſhings of living bodies to be negleted. Ficinus 
ſaith , and that ſeriouſly enough , That the laying of the young Maid in David's Boſom, 
was wholeſome for him, but it came too late. He ſhould allo have added, that the yowng 
Maid, after the manner of the Perſi2n Virgins, ought to have been anointed with Myrrbe, 
and (uch like , not fordeliciouſneſs, but to encreaſe the vertue of this cheriſhing by a 
living body, 

Barbaroſſa in his extreme old age, by the advice of a Phyſitian, a Few , did continual- 

ly apply young Boys to his Stomach and Belly, for warmth and cheriſhing : Alſo 
| "Ah. old men lay Whelps (Creatures of the hotteſt Kind) cloſe to their Stomachs every 


night. 
There hath gone a report, almoſt undoubted, and that under ſeveral names, of cer- 


ain men that had great Noſes , who being weary of the derifion of people , have cut 
off the bunches or hillocks of their Noſes, and then making a wide gaſh in their arms, 
have held their Noſes in the place for a certain time, and fo brought forth fair and come- 
ly Noſes: Which if it be true, it ſhews plainly the conſent of fleſh unto fleſh , eſpecially in 
live fleſhes. 

Touching the particular inteueration of the principal Bowels, the Stomach, Lungs, Lis 
ver, Heayt, Brain, Marrow of the Back-bone, Guts, Reins, Gall, Veins, Arteries, Nerve, 
Cartilages, Bones, the Inquiſition and Direftion would be too long, (ceing we now (et not 
forth a PraGlick, , but certain ndications to the Pradlick, 
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|The Operation upon the Purging away of old Juice, and 
ſupplying of new Juice ; or of Kenovation by turns. 10. 
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Lthough .thoſe things whigh we (hall bere ſet down have been, for the moſt part» 
A ſpoken of before yet becauſe this Operation is one of the principal , we will 
handle them over again mn1e at large- 

It is certain, that Draxght-Oxen, which have been worn out with working , being Is 
put into freſh and rich Paſtures, will gather tender and young ficſh again : and this will 
| appear even to the Taſtc and Palate ; fo that the Inteneration of ficfh is no hard matter. 

Now it is likely that this 7nteneration of the fleſh being often repeated , will in time 
{reach to the Iuieneration of the Bones and Membranes, and like pars of the body. 

It is certain , that Diets which are now much in uſe, principally of Cxaiacum, and of 2. 
Sarſaperilla, Chins, and Saſſafras , it they bc continued for any time » and according to | 
fri& Rules , do firſt attenuate the whole juice uf the body , and after conſume it , and 
drink it up. Which is moi manifeſt , becauſe that by theſe Diets the French+Pox, 
when it is grown even to an hardneſs, and hath eaten ap and corrupted the very mar- 
row of the body , may be «ffcQaally cured. And further , becaulc it is maniteft, that 
'|men,who by theſe Diets, are brought to be extream lean, pale , and as & were Ghoſts, 
will ſoon after become fat, well-coloured , and apparently young, again : Wherefore 
we are abſotutely of opinion , that ſuch kind of diets in the decline of age, being uſed 
every year, Would be very uſeful to our Intention 4 like the old skin or ſpoil of Ser- 

Hi: 

4 Wedo confidently afhrm , ( neither let any man reckon us among thoſe Hereticks 3- 
which were called Cathari ) that often Pwrges, and made even familiar to the body , are 
more available to long life than Exerciſes and Sweats : And this muſt needs be (o, if 
that be held which is already laid for a ground, that UnGtions of the body, and Opple- 
| tion of the paſſages from without, and excluſion of Air , and detaining of the Spirit 
within the maſs of the body, do much conduce to long life. For it is moſt certain, that 
by Sweats, and outward Perſpirations, not only the Humours and Excrementitious Vas 
pours are exhaled and conſumed, but together with them the Juices alſo, and good Spi- 
xits, which axe not fo cafily repaired : but in Purges (unleſs they be very immoderate) it is 
not (o, ſeeing they work principally upon the Humours, But the beli Purges foz this 
Intention are "hole which arc taken immediately before Meat, becauſe they dry the body 
| lefs 3 and therefore they muſt be of thoſe Purgers which do leaſt trouble the Bzlly. 


| 


Theſe Intentions of the Operations which we bave proponnded ( as we conceive ) are 
moſt true , the Remedies faithful to the Intentions, Neither is it credible to be teld ( ol- 
though not a few of theſe Remedies may ſeem but vnlger ) with whbat care and choice they 
have been examined by us, that they might be ( the Intention 1#t at «ll impeached ) both 
ſafe and effeual. Experience , no d.ubt , will both verifie and promate theſe matters : 
And ſuch , in all things, are the works of every prudent counſel , that they are admi- 
rable in their Effects , excellent alſo in their Oxder , but ſeeming vulgar in the Way and | 
Means; | ; 

| 


T he Porcbes of Death. | 


E are now to enquire touching the Porches of Death , that is , touching 1boſe things 
which bappen unto men at the point of Death, both a liudle before and after z that | | 
ſeeing there are many Paths which lead to. Death , it may be underſtood in what — | 
| I'1i 2 p 
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way they all end , eſpecially is obo e D:aths which are cauſed by Indigence of Natures 
rather than by Violence : altheugh ſometbing of this latter alſo muſt be inſerted , becauſe 
of the connexion of t.ing?, | | 
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Motion » Temperate Refrigeration » and Fit Aliment, Flame ſeems to ftand in 
need but of ewo of theſe , mamely , Motion avd Aliment , becauſe Flame is a 
| imple ſubſtance, the Spirit a compounded y inſomuch that if it approach ſomewhilt too 
near to a flamy nature, it overthroweth it (clf. 
| Alſo Flame by agreater and thonger Flame is extinguiſhed and lain, as Ariſtotle well 
noted, much more the Spirits 

Flame, it it be much compreſſed and fireightned, js extinguifhed : -as we may ſte ina 
Candle having a Gla{s caſt over it , for the Air being dilated by the heat, doth contrude 
and thruſt ogy the t lame, and fo lefſeneth ic, and in the end extinguiſheth it; and 
| fires on Hu:ths 1413] not Aamie, if the Fuel be thruſt cloſe together , without any ſpace, 
for the Blanc t& breik forth, 

A'to things tired arc £xtinguiſhed with compreſſion 3 as if you preſs a burning coal 
(hard With (. 4.4Lg5, ot 1HEKGOL, It 15 ſtreight extinguiſhed, 
| but 10 Cu. 0 the Spirits it Blood or Phlegm get intb the Ventricles of the 
ban z It caulciii iwddn death, becauſe the Spirit hatk no room to move it 
ſclt. 

Alſo a great biow on the head induceth fudden death , the Spirits being ſtreightned 
withia the Veurrcies of 1c Brains 
| Opinm, and tir favng StupefaGiites, do coagulate the Spirit , and deprive it of the 
metivil, 

A venomous # £617, totally abhorred by the ſpirit, cauſeth fadden death : as in dead- 
ly poyſons, whiciz work ( as they call it ) by a ſpecitical malignity; for they firike a 
| loathing into the Spirit, that the Spirit will no more move it ſelf, nor riſe againſt a 
thing ſo much detctied, 

Alſo extreme Drunkenneſs , or extreme Feeding, ſometime cauſe Cadden death, 
ſeeing the ſpirit is not only opprefſed with over-much condenſing, or the malignity of 
the vapour , (as in Opizem and malignant poyſons ) but: ztfo with the abundance of the 
vapours, 

nd Gricf or Fear, eſpecially if they be ſudden, (as it is ina ſad and unexpeRted 
meſiage) cauſe ſudden death. 

p Not only over-much Compreſbion, but alſo over-much Dilatation of the ſpirit , is 
cadly, 

Joys cxcellive and ſudden have bereft many of their lives. 

In greater Evacuations, as when they cut men for the Dropfie , the waters flow 
forth abundanrly z much more in great and ſudden Fluxecs of blood , oftentimes pre» 
lent death. tolloweth : and this happens by the meer flight of Vacuum within the 
body, all the parts moving to fill the empty placesz and amongſt the reft, the ſpi- 
/ rits themſelves. Foras for flow fluxes of blood , this matter pertains to the indigetice 
of nouriſhment, not to the diflulion of the ſpiritss And touching the motion 
of the ſpirit ſo far, either comprefled or diffuſed , that it bringeth death , thus 
much, 

We muſt come next to the want of Refrigeration: Stopping of the breath cauſeth 


'T' living Spirit fiands in need of three things that it may ſubſiſtz Convenient 


4 


much to be referred to the impediment of Motion, as to the impediment of Refrige- 
ration 3 for Air over»hot, though attracted-treely, doth no leſs ſuftocate, than if breath» 
ing were hindred ; as it is in them who have been fometime ſuffocated with burning 
Coals, or with Char-coal , or with walls new plaiftered in cloſe Chambers where a fre 
is made : which kind of death is reported to have been the end of the Emperour Fovi- 
ian. The like happeneth from dry Baths over-heated , which was practifed in the 
killing of Fauſia » Wife to Conſtantine the Great. 

It is a very ſ{unall time which Nature taketh to repeat the breathing, and in | 


which 
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ſudden death; as in all ſuffocation, or ſtrangling. Now it ſeems this matter is not fo, 
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which ſhe defireth to expel the Foggy Air drawn into the Langs, and to take in new, 
ſcarce the third part of a minute. | 

Again , the beating Þf the Pxlſe , and the motion of the Syſtole and Diaſtole of the 16: 
heart , ar: three times quicker than that of breathing : infomuch, that if it were poth- 
ble that that motion of 'the heart could be ſtopped without Hopping the breath, death 
would follow more ſpecdily thcreupon, than by ſtrangling- 
Notwithſtanding, Ufe and Cuſtom prevail much in this natural a&:on of breathing : 17* 
a$ it is in the Delia» Divers and Fiſhers for Pearl, who by long uſe can hold their breaths 
at leaſt ten times Jonger than other men can do. 

Amongſt living Creatarcs, even of thoſe that have Lungs, there are fome that are able 12. 
to hold their breaths a long time, and others that cannot hold them ſo long , according 
| as they need more or lefs Refrigeration, 
Fiſhes need lefs Refrigeration than Terreftrial Creatures, yet ſome they need, and Ty | 
take it by their Giils. And as Terreſtria! Creatures cannot bear the Air that is too 
oe or too cloſe y fo Fiſhes arc ſuffocated in waters, if they be totally and long] 
ren, 

If the Spirit be aſſaulted by another beat greater than it (elf, it is dillipated and de- 20; 
ſtroyed : tur it cannot bear the proper heat without Refrigeration, much lefs can it 
bear another heat which is far ſtronger, This is tobe feen in Burning-Feverr, where the 
heat of the putrificd humours doth cxcecd the native heat, even to extinRion or difſ- 
tions | 
"The want alſo and uſe of Sleep is referred to Refrigeration: For Motion doth atte-| als 
nuate and rarife the ſpirit , and doth ſharpen and increafe the heat thereof : Contra 
rily , Sleep (etleth and reſtraineth the motion and gadding of the fame : For though | 
Sleep doth ſirengther and advance the ations of the parts and of the livele(s fpi- | 
rits , and all that mution which is to the circumference cf the body , yet it doth in 
great part quiet and ſti)] the proper motion of the living $, irit» Now Sleep regu- | 
| larly is due unto Humane Nature once within four and twenty hours , and that for M4 
or hive hours at the leaſt z though there are, even in this kind, ſometimes Miracles of 
Natuve : As it is recorded of Mecenas, that he flcpt not for a long time before his 
_ And as touching the want of Refrigeration for conſerving ut the Spirit , thus 
much. 

As concerning the third /ndigence, namely of Aliment , it ſeems to pertain rather to 223 | 
the pores » than to the /iving Spirit 4 for a man may eaſily believe that the living Spirit 
ſubfiſteth in Identity, not by Succeſſion or Renovation, And as for the reaſonable Sowl in | 
men , i is above all queſtion, that it is not ingendred of the Soul of the Parents, nor is 
repaired, nor can die. They ſpeak of the Natural Spirit of living Creatures , and alſo 
of Vegetables, which differs from that other Soul cfſentially and formally ; For out of 
the confuſion of theſe, that ſame tranſmigration of Souls, and innumerable other devi- | 
ces of Heathens and Hereticks have proceeded. 

The Body of man doth regularly require Renovation by Aliment every day , and a 236 
body in health can fcarce endure Faſting three days together 3 notwithſtanding, uſe and 
cuftom will do much, even in this cafe ; but in ficknels Faſting is lels grievous to the 
body. Alſo Sleep doth ſupply ſomewhat to nouriſhment 3 and onthe other fide, Ex* 
erciſe doth require it more abundantly. Likewiſe there have forne been tound who ſu- 
ſtained thenidel ves ( almoſt to a Miracle in Nature ) a very long time without Meat or 
Drink, 

Dead bodier, if they be not intercepted by Putrefattion, will ſubbiſt a long time with- 24 
out any notable Abſiemprion 3 but living bodies, not above three days, (as we faid) un- 
leſs they be repaired by nouriſhment : which ſheweth that quick A4bſumption to be the 
work of the living Spirit , which either repairs it (elf , or puts the parts into a necel- 
ſity of being repaired, or both. This is teſtified by that alſo which was noted a little 
before 3 namely, that living Creatures may ſubſilt ſomewhat the longer without Ali 
ments if they fleep : now flecp is nothing elſe but & reception and retirement of the li» 
ving Spirit into it (elf, 

An abundant and continus] Eflexion of blood , which ſometimes happeneth in| 4c, 
the Hemorrboides , fornetimes jm vomiting of blood , the inward Veins being un-| 
locked or broken , ſometimes by wounds, cauſeth ſudden death , in regard that the 
blood of the Veins miniſtreth to the Arteries, -and the blood of the Arteries to the | 
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The quantity of meat and drink which a man, cating 1wo meals a day, recciveth into 
his body, i3 not {mall ; much more than he voideth again either by $:00I, or by Urin-, 
or by Sweating, You will ſay, no marvel , ſccing the remainder goeth 'into the Juic. $ 
and ſubltance of the body. It is true but conſider then, that this addition is made twice 
a day, and yet the body aboundeth not much. In like manner , though the ſpirit be xc» 
paired, yet it grows not exceſſively in the quantity, | 

It doth no good to have the Aliment ready, in a degree removed, , bur to have it of 
that kind, and ſo prepared and ſupplied, that the ſpirx may work upon it: for the flaft 
of a Torch alone will not maintain the flame, unleſs it be fed with Wax, ncither can men 
live upon Hcrbs alone. And from thence comes the Inconcodtion of old age, that though 
there- be fleſh and blood , yet the ſpirit is become fo pennrious and thin, and t 
Juices and blood ſo heartleſs and obſtinate, that they hold no proportion to Aliehes 


taths 11. ; bs 
' Let as now-caſt up the Accomnzs of the Needs and Indigences, according to the-ogdie 
'nary and uſual courſe of Natuxe. The Spirit hath need of opening and moving, it (elf 
in the Yentricles of the Brain and Nerves even continually, of the motion of. the Heart 
every third part of a moment , of breathing every momenc , of (lcep and nourithment 
| once within three days , of the power of nouriſhment commonly till cighty years. be 
paſt: And if ary of theſe Iudigences be negle&ed, Death euſuerth. So there are plainly 


three Porches of Death 3 defiitution of the Spirit in the Mtion , in the Refrigeration, in 
the Aliment. | 1 

It is an Errovy to think that the Living Spirit z£ perpetually generated and exting niſh- 
ed, as Flame is , and abideth n«t any notable time: for even Flame it ſelf #s not thus owt 
of its own proper nature , but becauſe it liveth among(t Enemies, for Flame within Flame 
endureth. Now the Living Spirit liveth amonz |t Friends, and all due obſequionſneſ7., $0 
then , as Flame is a momentany jubjtance, Air 2; 4 fixed ſubjtance , tbe Living Spiit is 
betwixt beth. | 

Touching the extinguiſhing of the Spirit by the deftrucion of the Organs ( which i 
cauſed by Diſeaſes and Virlence ) we enquire aot now, as we foretold in the beginning, al- 
though that alſo endeth in the ſame three Porches. And touching the, Form, of Death # ſelf 
thus much, pA 
There are two great Forerunners of Death , the one ſent from the Head, the other 
from the Heart ; Convnlſion , ard the extreme labour of the Pulſe : for, as for the dead- 
ly Hiccewgh , it is a kind of Conyulſion; But the deadly labous of the Pulſe hath that 
unuſual {wiftneſs, becauſe the Heart at the paint of death doth ſo tremble , that 
the Syſtole and Diaſtoſe thereof are almoſt confounded. There is alſo capjoyned 
in the Pulſe a weaknels and lownels , and oftentimes a great intcrmitlion , becaule 


the motion of the Heart faileth, and is not able to xilc againſt the aflaulc ftoutly, or 


30. 
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conſtantly. R ; 

The immediate proceeding figns of Death are , great unquictneſs and toſling in the 

Bed, fumbling with the hands, catching and gralping hard , gnaſhing with the teeth, 
ſpeaking hollow , trembling of the neather lip , palenels of the faco, the memory cone» 
fuſcd, ſpecchlefs, cold ſweats, the body ſhooting in length, lifting up the white of che 
eye, changing of the whole viſage, (as the Noſe ſharp, Eyes hollow, Checks fallen) con- 
traction and doubling of the coldnels in the extreme parts of the body , in ſome , ſhed- 
ding of blood, or ſperm, ſhricking, breathing thick and ſhort , falling of che neather 
Chap, and ſuch like. 
There follow Death a privation of all Senſe and Motion, as well of the Heart and Ar- 
teries, as of the Nerves and Joynts, an inability of the body to ſupport ic ſelf upright, 
ſtiffneſs of the Nerves and parts, extreme coldnels of the whole body; after a little 
while, putrefaQtion and ftinking. 

Eels, Serpents , and the Inſet, will move a long time in cvery part after they are cut 
aſunder , inſcmuch' that Country-people think that the parts ſtrive to joyn together 


again. Alſo Birds will flutter a great while after their hcads are pulled off; and the 
hearts of living creatures will panta long time aftcr they are plucked out, I remems» 
ber I have ſeen the Heart of one that was bowelled, as ſuffering for High Treaſon , that 
being caſt into the fire, leaped at the firſt at leaſt a foot and halt in height , and after, by 
degrees , lower and lower , for the ſpace; as I remember, of ſeven or cight minutes. 
There-is allo an ancient and credible Tradition of an Oxe lowing aftcr his bowels were 


plucked out, But there is a more certain Tradition of a Man, who being under the, 
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Executioncrs hand tor High Treaſon , after his Heart was plucked out, and in the Exe- 
cutioners hand, was heard to utter three or four words of prayer : which therefore we 
ſaid to be more credible than that of the Oxe in Sacrifice , becauſe the Friends of the par 
ty ſuffering do uſually give a reward to the Executioner to diſpatch his Otfhce with the 
more ſpced , that they may the ſooner be rid of their pain 3 but in Sacrifices we ſee no 
cauſe why the Prieſt ſhould be fo ſpeedy in his office. | 

For reviving thoſe again which fall into ſudden Swooning and Catalepſes of oftonih- 
ments, (in which Fits many, without preſent help, would utterly expire ) theſe things 
are uſed , putting into their mouths water diſtilled of Wine , which they call Hur- 
waters, and Cordial-waters, bending the body forwards, ſtopping the Mouth and Noftrils 
hard, bending or w ringing the Fingers, pulling the hairs ot the Beard or Head, rubbing 
of the Parts, cſpecially the Face and L<gs, ſudden caſting of cold water upon the face, 
| hricking out aloud, and ſuddenly; putting Roſe-water to the Noltrils , with Vinegar in 
faintings 3 burning of Feathers, or Cloth, in the ſutfocation of the Mother ; but eſpecial- 
ly a Frying-pan heated rcd hot, is good in Apoplexies : Alſo a cloſe imbracing of the body 
| hath helpzd ſome. 

There have been many examples of men in ſhew dcad, either laid out upon the 
cold Floor, or carricd forth to burial : nay , of ſome buried in the Earth ; which not- 
withftinding have lived again , which hath been found in thoſe that were buried (the 
Earth: being afterwards op-ned) by the bruiſing and wounding of their head, through 
| the ſtrugling of the body within the Coffin; whereof the moſt recent and memo- 
rable example was that of Foannes Scotus, called the $ub:i!, and a Schrol-man , who 
[bcing digged up again by his Servant, ( unfortunately abſent at his burial , and who 
| knew his Maſters manner in ſuch fits ) was found ia that ſtate: And the like happened 
in our days in the perſon of a Player, buried at Cambridce. I remember to have heard 
of a certain Gentleman that would needs make tryal, in curiolity, what men did feel that 
were hinged (o he faftene | the Cord about his neck, raiſing himſclf upon a tioal, and 
then letting himſelt fall, thinking it ſhould be in his power to recover the Stool at 
his pleaſur., which he failed in, but waz helped by a Friend then preſent. He was ask- 
ed afterward what nc f-1t : He (aid he felt no pain, but ficſt he thought he ſaw before 
his eyes a great fire, and burning 3 then he thought he ſaw all black, and dark : laftly, 
it turned to a pale blew, or Sea-water green 3 winch coloar is allo often ſeen by them 
which fall into Savonings. I have heard alſo of a Phytician, yet living, who reco» 
vercd a man to life which had hanged himſclf, and had hanged half an hour, by Fricg- 
tions, and hot Baths: And the ſame Phyſician did profeG, that he made no doubt to 
recover any man that had hanged fo long, ſo his Neck were not broken with the firſt 
({wing. 


—_ 
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T be Differences of Youth , and old Ape. 


He Ladder of Man's Body is this, to be conceived, to be quickned in the Womb 
to be born, to fuck, to be weaned, to feed upon Pap, to put forth Teeth the firfi 
time , about the ſecond year of age , to begin togo , to begin to ſpeak, to 

put forth Teeth, the ſecond time, about ſeven years of age, to come to Pxberty about 
twelve or fourtecn years of age, tobe ablc for Generation, and the flowing of the Mer 
fra, to have hairs about the legs and arm- holes, to put forth a Beard 3 and thus long, 
and ſumetimes later, to grow in ſjature, to tocome to full years of ſircogth and agility, 
to grow grey and baid z the Mexſtrua ceaſing, and ability to Generation, to grow decre- 
pity and a Monſter with three legs, todie. Mcan while the Mind alſo hath certain perj- 
ods, but thcy cannot be deſcribed by years, as to decay in the Memory , and the likez of 
which hereafter, 

The Differences of Yoxth and ofd Age, are theſe : A young man's «kin is ſmooth 
and plain, an old man's dry and wrinkled , eſpecially about the Forchead and Eyes 5 4 
young man's fleſh is tender and ſoft, an old man's hard a young man hath ſtrength 
and agility, an old man feels decay in his ſtrength, and is flow ot motion 3 a young = 
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mi | 
harh good digeſtion, an old man bad z a young mans bowels are ſoft and ſucculent , an | 
old man's ſalt and parched , a young man's» body is ere&t and ſireight , an old man's 
bowing and crooked 3 a young man's limbs are ſteady, an old man's weak and trem-, 
bling ; the humours in a young man are cholerick, and his blood inclined to heat, in an 
old man phlegmatick and melancholick , and his blood inclined to coldneſs, a young, 
man rcady for the a& of Venus, an old man ſlow untot; ina young man the Juices 
of his bod y are more roſcid, in an old man more crude and wteriſh; the ſpiric in a 
young man plentiful and boiling, in an old man ſcarce and jcjune ; a young man's (pj 
rit is denſe and vigorous, an old man's eager and rare 3 a young man hath his ſenſes 
| quick and entirc. an old man dull and decayed 3 a young mans teeth are ſtrovg and 
entire, an old ma:1's weak, worn, and fallen outz a young nan's hair is coloured , ar, 
old man's (of what colour (cever it were) greyz 2 young man hath hair, an old man 
baldneſs; a young man's Pulte is ftronger and quicker , an old man's more confuſed 
and flower 3 the diſeaſes of young men are more acute and curable, of old men longer, 
and hard tocure, a young man's wounds ſoon cloſe, an uld man's later 3 'a young man's 
cheeks are of a ftxcſh colour, an old man's pale, or with a black bluod;' a young, man 
is Ifs troubled with Rheums , an old man more : Neither do we know in what things 
old men do improve, as touching their body, ſave only lometimes 1n fatnefs ; whercot 
the reaſon is ſoon given y becauſe old men's bodics do neither perſpire well, nor affimi: 
late well : Now fatneſs js nothing elſe but an exuberance of nouriſhmeng above ther 
which is voided by Excrement , or which is pert«Qtly afhimilated. Alſo fome o!4 men 
improve in the appetite of feeding, by reaſon of the acid humoxrs, though old men digeti 
worlt, And all theſe things which we have ſaid , Phyſitians negligently erjough will re- 
fer to the diminution of the Natural beat and Radical moiſture, which are things of no 
worth tor uſe. This is certain, Dryneſs in the coming on of years doth forego Cold: 
neſs , and bodies, when they come to the top and ſtrength of heat, do decline in Drineſ;, 
and after that follows Coldneſs. 

So Now we are to conſider the affettions of the Mind, I remember when I was a 

young man, at Poitiers in France , I converſed familiarl, with a certain French-may , a 
witty young man, but ſomething talkative. who afterwards grew to be 2 very Eminent 
man ; he was wont to inveigh againſt the manners of old mex , and would ſay, Thar it 
thcir Minds could be ſcen as their Bodies are, they would appear no leſs deformed. Be! 
fides, being in love with his own Wit, he would maintain, that the Vices of old mens 
Minds have ſome correſpondence, and were parallel to the putrefaQions of their Bo 
dies : For the dryneſs of their skin, he would bring in Impudence; for the hardneſs ot 
their bowels, Vnmercifalneſs ; tor the lippitude of their eyes, an evil Eye, and Envy 
for the calting down of their eyes, and bowing their body towards the Earth, 
Atheiſm \, ( for, ſaith he , they lock, #0 more up to» Heaven as they are wont ) for the 
erembliog of their members , Irreſolxtion of their Decrees and light Inconſtancy 3 for the 
bendivg of their fingers, as it were tocatch, Rapacity and Covetouſneſs z for the buck- 
ling of their knees, Fearfulneſs 3 for their wrinkles, Craftineſ5 and Obliquity: and other 
things which 1 have forgotten. But to beſerious, a young man is modett and ſhame- 
fac'd, an old man's Forehead is hardned , a young man is full of bounty and mercy , an 
old man's heart is brawny z, a young wan is affected with a laudable emulation , an old 
man with a malignant cnyy 3 a young man is inclined to Religion and D:votion , by 
reaſon of his Fervency and Inexperience of evil, an old man cooleth in Piety 
through the coldnels of his Charity , and long converſation in evil, and likewiſe 
through the difficulty of his bclief; a young man's deſires are vehement, an old man's 
moderate : a young man is light and movcable, an old man more grave and conftant : 
a young man is given to Liberality, and Beneficence, and Humanity , an 'old man to co- 
vetouineſs, wiſdom for his own ſelf, and ſecking his own ends: a young man is 
confident, and full of hope, an old man diffident, and given to ſuſpe& moſt things : a 
young man is gentle and obſequious, an old man froward and diſdainful : a young man 
is ſincere, and open-hearted, an old man cautelous and cloſe : a young man is given 
to deſire great things, an old man to regard things neceſſiry : a young man thinks 
well of the preſent times, an old man preferreth times paſt before them: a young man 
reverenceth his Superiours, an old man is more forward to tax them: and many other 
things, which pertain rather to Manners, than to the preſent Inquiſition, Not withſtand» 
ing old men, as jn ſome things they improve in their Bodies, fo alſo in their Minds, 
unle(s they be altogether out of date ; namely , that as they arc lcfs apt tor Ipven- 
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tion wh they excel in judgment, and prefer ſafe things, and ſound things, before ſpe- 
cious : Alſo they improve in Garrulity and Oſtentation, for they ſeek the truit of ſpeech 
while they are le(s able for ation : So as it was not abſurd that the Poets feigned old 
Tython to be turned into a Graſhypper- 
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** Moveable Conons of the Duration of Life and 
Form of Death, 


Canon I. 
Onſumption 3s x0t cauſed, unleſs that which is d.parted with by 0xe body , paſſeth 
into another. 
The Explication, 
Here is in Nature vo annibilating, or reducing to nothing : Therefore that which 
js conſumed, 1s either rcfolved into Air, or turned into ſome Body adjacent, So 
we (ee a Spider, or Fly, or Ant in Amber , intombed in a more ſtately Monument than 
Kings are 3 to belaid up for Eternity , alrhough they be but tender th.ngs , and ſoon 
diſhpated : But the matter is this, that there is no Air by, into which they ſhould be 
relolved , and the fſubltance of the Amber is ſo heterogeneous, that it receives nothing 
ot them. The like we conceive would be it a ſtick, or root, or forme ſuch thing were 
buricd in Owick-ſilver : alſo Ix, and Honey, and Gums have the ſame Operation, but in 
part only. 
Canon II. 
Here is in every Tangible Body Spirit, covered and encompaſſed with the groſſer 
parts of the body, and from it ail Conlumption and Diſſolution hath the begin- 
nings 
: The Explication. 
O Body known unto us here in the upper part of the Earth is without a Spirit, 
either by Attenuation and Concoion from the heat of the Heavenly Bodies, or 
by ſome other way : for the Conravities of Tangible things receive not Vacuum , but ei- 
ther Air , or the proper Spirit of the thing. And this Spirit whereof we ſpeak, is not 
ſome Virtue , or Energie , Or AC, ora Trifle » but plainly a Body , rare and inviſible 3 
notwithſtanding circumſcribed by Place , Quantitative, Real. Neither again is that 
Spirit Air, (no more than Wine is Water ) but a Body raretied, of kin to Air, though 
much different from ie, Now the groſſer parts of bodies (being dull things , and not 
apt for motion ) would laſt a long time 3 but the Spirt is that whichroubleth, and 
plucketh, and undermineth them, and converteth the mniſturxe of rhe body, and whatſo- 
ever it iS able todigeſt, into new Spirit z and then as well the pre-cxiſting Spirit of the 
body, as that newly made fly away together by degrees. This is beſt ſeen by the Dz- 
minution ot the weight in bodies dryed through Perſpiration 3 for neither all that which 
is iſſucd torth was Spirit when the body was ponderous, neither was it not Spirit when 
it ;tſued forth, 
Canon III, 
T He Spirit iffuing forth Dryeth z detained and working within either melteth , or pu 
'* trefhicth, or vivitaeth, 
; The Explication: 
f are four Proceſſes of the Spirit z to Arefattion , to Colliquation , Putrefatti» 
on , to Generation of bodies. . Arefattion is not the proper work of the Spirit, 
but of the grofler parts after the Spirit iſſucd forth; for then they contra@& theme» 
(elves partly by their flight of Vacuum, partly by the union of the Homoegeneals : as 
appears in all things. which are Arcticd by Age, and in the dryer fort of bodies which 
have paſſed the fire + as Bricks, Charcoal, Bread. Colliquation is the meer work of the 
>piricz neither, is it done, but when they are excited by heat : for when the Spirits 
dilating themſclves, yet not getting forth, do infinuate and diſperſe themſelves 
among the groſler parts, and ſo make them foft and apt to run, as it is in Metals and 
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excitcd, it ifſucth not forth. Putrefaftton is a mixcd work of the Spirits, and of the 
grofler parts 3 for the Spirit / which before relirained aud bridled the parts of the 
thing ) being partly iſſucd forth, and partly infecbled all things in the bady do dit- 
ſolve and return to their Homopeneities, or (it you will) tothcir Elements ; thit which 
was Spirit in it is congregatcd co it (elf , whereby things putrehd begin to have an ill 
{:vour : the Oily parts to themſelves, whereby things putreh<d have that flipperineſs 
and unctueſity 3 the watry parts allo to themſelves , the Dregs to: theinſcelves ; whence 
| followet*- that confuſion 10 bodies putreficd. Burt Generatznn Or Vivification is a work 
alſo mix.:d of the Spirit and grofſer parts, but in a far ciffterent manncr ; for the SK; 
is tot2lly detained, but it ſwelleth and movetrh locally 3 and the groffer parts are not 
diſſ»lved, bt follow the motion of the ſpirits and are, as it were, blywn out by it, and 
extrudcd into divers figures, from whence cometh that Generation and Organization: 
and thcretore Vivification 1s always done in a matter tenacious and clammy, and agiin, 
yiclding an:l ſoft, that there may be both a detention of the ſpirit, and alſo a gentl; 
cetſjon of the parts, according as the ſpirit forms them. And this is ſeen in the mar. 
ter, as well of all Vegetables, 2s of living Creatures, whether they be ingeudred of' Pu 
ercfaGtion, or of Sperm for in all theſe things there is manitclily ſcena watter hard to 
break through, caſic to yicld, 


Canon IV, 
[N all living Creatures there are two kinds of Spirits : Livelels Spirits, ſuch as are in bo 
dies Inanimate; axd a Vital Spirit ſuperadded. 
| The Explicatione 
T was faid before, that to procure long lite, the Body of Man mult be conſidered 
hit, as Inanimate, and not repaited by nouriſhment : ſecondly , as Animate, and 
repaired by nouriſhment: For the former, conſideration gives Laws touching Conſumpe 
tron, the latter touching Keparation. Therctore we muſt know, that there are in hu» 
mane fleſh Bones, Membranes, Organs : Finally , in all the parts ſuch ſpirits diffuſed 
in the ſubſtance of them while they arc alive , as there are in the fame things (Fl:ſh, 
Bones, Membrancs, and the ret ) ſeparated and dead , ſuch as allo remain ia a Car- 
]kaſs: but the Vital Spirit, although it ruleth then, and hath ſore conſent with them, 
yer it is fardiffering trom them, being integral, and ſublilting by ir {elt-. Now there 
| are two ſpecial differences betwixt the liveleſs Spirit.z and the vital Spirits ; The one, 
that the lzveleſs Spirits are not continued to themſelves, but are, as 1t were, cut off, and 
incompaſſed with agrols body, which intercepts them , as Air 15 mixed with Syor or 
Froth z but the vital Spirit isall continued to it ſelt by certain Conduit-pipzs through 
| which it paſſeth, and 1s not totally intercepted. And this Spirir is twotold alſo; the 
' one branched, only paſſing through (mall Pipes, and, as it were, ſtrings , che other hath 
a Cell alſo, ſo as it is not only continued to it ſelf, but alſo congregated 1n an hollow 
{ ſpace in reaſonable good quantity, according to the Analogy of the body 3 and in that 
Cell is the Fountain of the Rivulets which branch trom thence. The Cell is chiefly in the 
| Ventricles of the Brain, which in the ignobler fort of Creatures are but narrow, inſo- 
much that the ſpirits in them ſeem ſcattered over their whole body, rather than Cclled; 
{as may be ſeen in Serpents, Eels, and Flies, whereof every of their parcs move long 
aftes they are cut aſunder. Birds alſo leap a good while after their heads are pull:d oth 
becauſe they have little Heads, and little Cells : Bat the Nobler fort of Creatures have 
thoſe Ventricles larger, and Man the largeſt of all. The other difference berwixt the 
| SPirits.is, that the vital Spirit hath a kind of inkindling*, and is like a Wiud or Breath 
| compounded of Flame and Air , as the Juices of living Creatures have both Oy! and 
| Water. And this inkindling minifireth peculiar motions and faculties ; for the Smoak 
' which is joflamable, evcn before the Flame conceived, is hot, thin, and moveable, and 
| yet it. is quite another-thing after it is become Flame : but the inkindling of the vita] 
ſpirits is by many degrees gentler than the ſofteſt Flame, as of Spiriz of ine, or other-| 
wiſe 3 and beſides, it is in great part mixed with an Aerial ſubſtance , that it ſhould 
| be a Myſtery or Miracle, both of a Flammeous and Aereoms nature. | 


'; * Tt | Canon V. n . 
7 pr Natural Actions are proper to the ſeveral Parts, but 5t is the Vital Spirit #hat ex 
cites and ſharpens them» 
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The Explication. 

He Ainns or Funition: which are in the ſeveral Members, follow the nature of the 

Members themſclves, ( Attrailion, Retention, Digeſtion, Aſſimilation, Separ ation, Ex» 
cretion,Perſpiration even Senſe it ſelt ) according to the propriety of the ſeveral Organs, 
(the Stomach, Liver, Heart, Spleen, Gall, Brain, Eye, Ear, and the reſt : ) yet none of 
theſe Actions would ever have bccn aQaated but by the vigour and preſence of the Vital 
ſpirit, and heat thereof: as on: [ray would not have drawn another roy, unleſs it had 
been excited by the L124- tone 3 nor an Ezge would ever have brought forth a Bird, un* 
le(s the ſubſtance of the He; had been aFtuated by the treading of the Cocks | 


Canon VL. 


He livelefs Spirits .:re next Conſubjtantial to Air 3 the vital Spirits approach mare #9 the 
ſubſtance of Flame. 


The Explication, 
7T= Explication of the precedent fourth Can is allo a Wlaration of this preſent | 
Canin: But yet furthcr, from hence it is, that all fat and oily things continue long 
in their being : For neither doth the Air much pluck them, neither do they much deſire 
to joyn themſelves with Air. As for that conceit, it is altogether vain, that Flame ſhould 
be Air {ct on tire, ſeeing Flame and Air are no leſs Heterogeneal, than Oyl and Water, But 
whereas it is ſaid jn the Canon, that the vital ſpirits approach more to the ſubſtance of 
Flamez it muſt be under(to01, that they do this more than the /jveleſs ſpirits , not that 
they are more Flamy than Airy: [ 
Cinon VII. 
J He Spirit h2th two D.ſiresz one of multiplying is-ſelf, the other of flying forth , and | 
cengregating it ſelf with the Connaturals. | 
Tbe Explication. 
He Canon is underliood of the liveleſs ſpirits 3 for as for the ſecond Deſire , the vi- 
tal ſpirit doth molt of all abhor flying forth of the body, for it finds no Conna- 
tural here below to joyn withal : P-rhaps it may ſometimes fly to the outward parts 
of the body, to meet that which it loveth 3 but the flying forth, as I aid, it abhorreth, 
But in the /iveleſs ſpirits cach of theſe two Deſires holdeth. For to the former this be- | 
lopgeth , Every ſvirit ſeated ammgſt the groſſer parts dwelleth unbappily > and thereforc 
whcn it finds nota like unto it ſelf, it doth fo much the more labour to create and 
make alike, as bcing ina great folitude , and endeavour earneſtly to multiply it ſelf, 
and to prey upon the volatile of the groſſer parts, that it may be encreaſcd in quantity. 
As for the ſecond Defire of flying forth, and betaking it (elf to the Air, it is certain, 
that all light things (which arc ever moveable ) do willingly go uato their Likes near 
unto them, as a Dropof water is carried to a Drop , Flame to Flames but much more 
this is done in the {ing forth of ſpirit into the Air Ambient , becauſe it is not carried 
toa Particle like unto it (elf, but allo as unto the Globe of the Connatura!s, Mean while | 
this is to be noted , that the going forth, and flight of the ſpirit into Air is a redoubled 
aQion , partly out of the appetite of the ſpirit , partly out of the appetite of the Air 5 
for the common Air is a needy thing, and recciveth all things ſpeedily, as Spirits, Odours, 
Beamss Sounds, and the like, 


Canon VIII, 
QPirit detained, if it have nz poſſibility of begetting new ſpirits , itenerateth che groſ- 
ſer parts. 
The Explication. ; E 

Fon_—_ of new Spirit is not accompliſhed but upon thoſe things which are in 

lome degree near to the ſpirit, ſuch as are humid bodies. And therefore it the 
groſſer parts (amongii which the Spirit converſeth) be in a remote degree » although the | 
ſpirit cannot convert them , yet (as much as it can) it weakneth, and ſoftneth, and ſub- 
 dueth them , that ſceing it cannot encreaſe in quantity , yet it will dwell more at large, | 
and live amongſt good Neighbours and Fricnds, Now this Apburiſm is molt uſeful to | | 
' our end, becauſe it tendeth to the Inteneration of the obſtinate parts by the detention | | 
of the (pirit. 


| 
Canon 1X, = | 
He Initeneration of the haxdcr parts cometh ts good effetl, when the Spirit weitber flicth 
torth, xor begetteth new Spirit. 
The | 
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| with a Robaſt beat, or that which we call Operative, not Predatory, we have in foax 
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ſs The Explication. | 
T= Canon ſolveth the knot and difficulty in the Operation of Inten:rating by the 
-tention of the Spirit : for if the Spirit not flying forth waſtcrh all within , there 
is nothing gotten to the Inteneration of the parts in their lublittence, but rather they 
are diſſolved and corrupted. Therefore together with the Detention , the Spiries ought 


to be cooled and rcſirained , that they may not be too active. 
Canon X 


He heat of the Spirit #0 keep the body freſh and green , 04get to be Robuſt, wy 
Eagcr, 


The Explication» 

Lſo this Canox pertaineth to the folving of the knot aforeſaid , but it is of a 
A much larger extent, for it ſctteth down of what temperament the heat in the 
body ought ro be for the obtaining of long life. Now this 1s uſctul, whether the 
Spirits be detained, or whether they be not. For howloever the beat of the Spirit, 
mult be ſuch , as it may rather turn it (elit upon the hard parts, than waſte the fot; 
tor the one deſiccateth {he other intencrateth, B-fides , the fame thing is availabl. 
co the well-perte&ing of Aſſimilation 3 for ſuch an heat doth excellently excite the fa 


culty of Afimilation , avd withal doth excellently prepare the matter 10 be allimi- 
lated, Now the properties of this kind of heat ought to be theſe : Firſt, that it b 
flow, and heat not ſuddenly ; Secondly , that it be not very iztenſe , but moderate : 
Thirdly , that it be equal , not incompoſed ; namely, intending and remittiog it ſelf: 
Fourthly , that if this heat meet any = reliſt it , it be not eaſily ſuffocated or laa- 
guiſh. This Operation is exceeding ſubtil, but ſeeing it is one of che moſt uſetul, ic j- 
not to be deſerted, Now in thoſe Remedies which we propounded co inveſt the ſpirits 


ſore ſartished this matter. 
Canon Xl. 


The Condenſing of the Spirits i# their ſubſtance, is available ro long life, 


: The Explication- 

TJ= Canon is ſubordinate tothe next precedent , for the Spirit condenſed receiveth 

all thoſe four properties of heat whereof we ſpeak ; but che ways of Condenſing 
them are ſet down in the firſt of the ten Operations, 

Canon X1l. 

JT Spirit ix great quantity haſtneth more #0 flying forth , and preyeth upon the body 

more, than in (mall quantity. 

The Explication. 

T= Canon 1s clear of it felf, ſeeing meer Quantity doth regularly encreafſe vertue. 

And it is to be ſeen in flames, that the bigger they are, the ſironger they break forth, 
and the more ſpeedily they conſume. And therefore over-great plenty , or exuberance 
of the ſpirits, is altogether hurtful to long life 4 neither necd one wiſh a greater ſtore 
ef ſpirits, than what is ſufficient for the Fun@ion of life , and the Office of a good 


Reparation« 
Canon XIIT, 


Re Spirit equally diſperſed, maketh leſt haſte ts fly forth, aud preyeth leſs «pon the body, | 


than unequally placed. 

Ot only abundance of ſpirits, in reſpget of the whole, is hurtfol to the Daration 
N of things, but alſo the ſame abundance, unevenly placed, is ia like manner hurtful : 
and therefore the more the ſpirit is ſhred and inſerted by ſmall portions, the leſs it prey- 
eth; for Diſſolution ever beginnerth at that part where the ſpirit is loſer... And there- 
forc both Exerciſe and Frications conduce much to long lite, for Agitgtion doth fine- 
lielt diffuſe aud commix things by ſmall portions, T 


The Explieation. 


Canon XIV. | 
T He inordinate and (ubſultory motion of the ſpirits doth more haflen to going forth, and| 
doth prey wpcn the body more, than the conſtant and equal. | 

The Explication. 
N Inanlmates this Caxox holds for certain, for inequality is che Mother of Diſſo- 
I lution but in Animates ( becauſe not only the Conſumption is conſidered, but rhe 
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' Prrrefalion , ( though thac alſo followeth ) but to the conlervation of Greenneſ7. 
Hence it is, that gentle Frications, and moderate Exerciſes, cauling rather Perſpiration than 


| WV E faid a litile before , that the flying forth of the Spiris is a redoubled aQion, 


| be taken out of the way, thcre is not a little gained. Notwithſtanding divers inconve- 
. 
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| K-paration, and Reparation procecdeth by che Apprtites of things, and Appetite is 
| harpaed by varicty) it holderh not rigorouſly; but it is ſo far torth to be received, 
chat this variety be raticr an alternation vr enterchange » than a contuſion 3 and, as it 
weres conlttant in inconftincy, 
Canon XV, 
The Spirit ix 2 Body of 2 folid compoſure is derained, though unwilliagly, 
The E:plication. 
Ll things do abhor a S-lution of thcir Continuity, but yet in proportion to their 
Denſuy or Rarity : tyr the more rare the bodies bz, the more do they ſuffer 
themſclves t9 be thrult into ſmall and narrow paſſiges : for water will go into a patlage 
which dſt will cot gointo, and Air which watcr will not go into, nay , flame and 
ſpirit which Air will got go into. Notwithitanding of this thing , there are ſome 
bounds , for the ſpirit is nor ſo much tranſport-d with the di fire of going forth, that 
it will ſuffer it (cIf to be too much dilcentinucd , or be driven into over-ltreight 
pTres and paſlages z and therefore it thy {pirit bz: encompaſſed with an bard body , or 
clfe with an 1d 145 and tenacious, ( Nth is not calily divided) it 18 plainly bound ; 
and, as I may fay, impriſoned, and lay<th down the appetite oft going out : wheretore 
we fee that Metals and Stones require a long time for their ſpirit to go forth, unlels e&i- 
ther the ſpirit be excited by the ice, or the groſler parts be diſlevered with corroding and 
firong waters. The tike reaſon is there of tenacious bod es, ſuch asare Gums, fave only 
that they are mcleed by a more gentle heat : and th. refore the Zxices of the body hard, 
a cloſe and c:mpa4 kin, and the like, (which are procured by the drineſs of the Aliment, 
and by Exerciſe, aud by tit coldueſs of the Air) are good for long lite , becauſe they de- | 
[tarn the ſpirit 1a cloſe priſon, that it gocth not forth, 


— 


| Cinon XVI. 
| 11 Oily and Fat things the Spirit is detained willingly, though they be not tenacious. 
| The Explications 
T=: ſpirit, if it be not irritated by the Antipathy of the body incloſing it, nor fed by 
the over-much likenefs of that body, nor follicited nor invited by the external body, 
1t makes no great ſtir to get out : all which are wanting to Oily bodiesz for they arc 
neither ſo preftiog upon the ſpirits as bard bodies , nor 10 near as watry bodies , neither 
' have they any good agreement with the Air Ambient» 
Canon XVII. 
Ti ſpeedy flying forth of the Watry Humour , 'conſerves the Oily the longer in his 
0Mgs 

The Explication. 
; E (aid hefore, that the [try Humiurs, as being conſubſtantial to the Air , fly 
torth ſooneſt 3 the Oily later, as having ſmall agreement with the Air. Now 


whereas thefe two humonrs are in moſt bodies, it comes to pals that the Jarry doth in a 
fort betray the Oily, for that iſſuing forth inſenſibly carrieth this together with it. There- ; 
fore there is nothing more furthereth the conſervation of bodies, than 2 gentle drying of | 
them, which cauſeth the watry humour to ©xpire, and inviteth nat the Oily 3 tor then 
the Oily enjoyeth the proper nature. And this tendeth not only to the inhibiting of 


Sweating, conduce much to long lite. 
Canon XVI1L 


Air excluded conferreth to long life , if other inconveniences be avoideds 
The Explicati>1. 


trom the appetite of the Spirit, and of the Air 3 and therefore it cither of theſe 


niences follow hercupon , which how they may be prevented , we have ſhewed in the | 
{<cond of our Operations. 


UMI 


Canon XIX, | 
bem Spirits inſerted into an old Body , migbt ſoon tur Natures courſe back 
874alns | 
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d ti ws why» | 
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{S The Explication. 

He nature of the Spirits is as the uppermoſt Wheel, which turncth about the other 
T IVheelsin the body of man 3 and therefore in the ſntention of long life, that ought 
to be firlt placed, Hereunto may be added , that there 15 an eaficr aud mare expedite 
way to alter the ſpirits, than to other Operations. For the Opeyation upon the ſpirits is 
two-fold ; the one by Aliments, which is flow, and, as it were, about; the other, (and| 
that two-fold) which is tudden, and gocth dircdly to the ſpirits, naucly, by Vapexrs, c1 
by the Afi Hons. 


| 


Canon XX. 
Juices of the Body hard axd roſcid are good for long lifes 
The Explications 
He reaſon is plain, ſceing we ſhewed bcfore, that bard things, and oily ox reſcid, are 
hardly dillipated : netwithlianding there is diftcrence , (as we allo nated in the 
ecnth Operation ) that Juice lomewhat hard is indecd lels diſſip able , but then it is with- 
al leſs reparablez theretore a Convenience is inte 'aced with an Inconr ecierce, and for this 
cauſe no wonderful mattcr will be atchieved by this But roſ.id jxice will admit both 
operations z theretorc this would be principally endeavoured. 
Canon XXxT. 
DJ Hatſoever is of thin parts to penetrate, and yet bath #0 Acrimony t» bitz, begetreth 
Roſcid Juices, | 


The E>plications 
—_ Canon is more hard to praiſe than to underſtand. For it 15 manif.ft, whatſo- 
ever penctrateth well, but yet with a ting or tooth , ( as do all ſharp and fowre 
things } it leaveth bchind it, whereſoever it gocth, ſome mark or priat of drineſ7 and 
cleaving , {o that it hardneth the juices, and chappeth the parts : Contrarily, whatfoever 
things penetrate through their ehinncſ7 meerly, as it were by ficalch, and by way of infi- 
nuation without violence, they bedew and water in their paſſige. Of which fort we 
have recounted many in the fourth and ſeventh Operations» 
Canon XXII. 
Aſlimilation js beſt done when all Local Motion 3s expended. 
Tie Explication. 
_—_ Canon we have ſufficiently explained in our Diſcourſe upon the cighth Ope- 
ratios 
Canon XX1II, 
A Eimentation from without, at leaſt ſome other way than by the Stomach, 3s muff profi- 
table for long life, if it can be done« 
The Explieation- 
We. ſce that all things which are done by Nutrition ask a long time,but thoſe which 
are done by imbracing of the like (as it is in Infufions) require no long time, And 
therefore Alimentation from without would be of principal uſez and ſo much the more, 
becauſe the Faculties of Concotion decay in old age : ſo that if there could be ſome Auxi- 
liary Netritions by Bathings , Undtions , or elle by Clyſtcrs » theſe things in conjunQtion 
| might do much, which ſingle are If available. 
Canon XXIV. 
[7 Here the ConcoQion 3s weak to thruſt forth the Aliment , there the Outward parts 
ſhould be (rengthened to call forth the Aliment. 
The Expli- ati» 
JH which is propounded in this Caxon, is not the ſame thing with the former;for it is 
one thing for the outward Aliment to be atrated irward,another tor the ixzeard Ali 
ment tO be attracted utward : yet herein they concur, that they both help the weaknels þ 
of thc inward Concodzions, though by divers ways. 


Canon XXV. 
LL ſudden Renovation of the Body is wrought either by the Spirit , cr {3 Malaciſla» 
tions, | 
The Explication. 


Here are two things in the Body, Spirits and Parts: to both theſe the way by Nu | 

'* trition is long and about z bur it is a ſhort way to the Spiries by 1”2pour7, and by the 

Afﬀetlions, and to the Parts by Malaciſſations. But this is diligently to be noted, that by ; 

no means we confound Alimentation from without with Malaciſſation 3 tor the mtention! 

of Malaciſſati2, is not to nouriſh the parts, but only to make them more fit to be no-} 
riſhed. | Canon; 
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Canon XXVI, 
MI Aaciſſition is wrow:ht by Conſubltantials , by Imprinters , and by Cloſers 
u 


on 


mm—_—_—_— 


The Fxplication- 
de reaſon is maniteſt, for that Coyſubſtantials do properly ſupple the body, Im- 
printers do carry in, Cloſers zþ do retain and bridle th- Perſviration, which is a 
motion oppoſite to Malaciſſati»n, Aud therefore ( as we deſcribed in the ninth Ope- 
ration ) Malaciſſation cannot well be done at once, but ina courſe or order, Firft, by 
excluding the Liquor by Thickncrs : for an outward and grofs Infufion doth not well 
compa the body : that which entrcth muſt be ſubtil. and a kind of vapour. Second- 
ly , by Intenerating by the conſent of Conſubſtantials : for bodies upon the touch of 
thoſe things which have good agreement with them, open themſclves, and relax their 
pores. Thirdly, /mprinters are Convys, and infinuate into the parts the Conſwbſtanti» 
als, and the mixture of gentle Aftrin7ems doth fomewhat reftrain the Perſpiration. 
But then, in the tourth place, tollows that great aſtritii» and cloſicre up of the body by 
Emplaiſtration , and then afterward by Inandion, until the Swpple be turned into Solid, 

as we ſaid in the proper place, 

Canon XXVI!. 

þ Requent Renovation of the Parts Repairable , watcreth and renerreth the leſs Repairs 


able alſo. 
The Explication« 
VVE ſaid in the Preface to this Hiſtory , that the wy of Death was this , That the 
Partr reparable died in the tecllowſhip of the P.zres leſs reparable : fo that in the 
"pair ation of theſe ſame leſs reparable Parts,-all our torces would be imployed. And 
therefore being admoniſhed by Arifotle's obſervation, touching Plants, namely , That 
the putting forth of new ſhoots and branches refreſheth the body of the Tree in the paſſage 
| we cunceive the ike realon might be, it the fleſh and bloud in the body of man were 
often renewed, that thereby the hxes themſelves, and membranes, and other parts, which 
in their own nature are /eſ5 reparable, partly by the chearful paſſage of the 7xices, partly 
by that new cloathing of the young fleſh and blond, might be watered and renewed. 
Canon XXVIIT. 
R Efrigeration, or Cooling of the body, which paſſeth ſome other ways than by the Sto» 
mach, #: uſeful for long life. 


1 


The Explication. 
He reaſon is at hand : for ſeeing a Refrizeration not temperate, but powerful, (e- 
ſpecially of the bloud) is above all things neceſſary to long lite: this can by no 
mcans be effeted from withm as much as is requiſite, without the deſtruction of the 
Stomach and Bowels. 
Canon XXIX. 
T Hat Intermaxing, or Intangling, that as well Conſumption as Reparation are the works 
of Heat, is the greateſt obſtacle to long life, 
Tbe Explication. 
A Gb all great works are dcſtroyed by: the Natwres of things [ntermixed, when as 
chat which helpeth in one reſpeR, hurteth in another ; theretore men mult proceed 
hicrein by a found judgment, and a diſcreet practice. For our part, we have done fo far 
as the matter will bear, and our memory ſexveth us, by ſeparating benign beats from 
burtſul, and the Remedies which tend to both, 
Canon XXX, 
Cos of Diſeaſes is effefied by Temporary Medicines 3 Lat Lengthning of Lite re» 
quircth Obſervation of Dicts, 
The Ex':lications 
Hoſe things which come by accident, as ſoon as the cauſes are removed, ccaſe 
again 3 but the continual courſe of Nature, like a running River , requirzs a con» 
tinual rowing and failing againſt the ttream , therefore we mutt work regularly by Di- 
cts, Now-Diets are of two kinds : See Diets, which are to be obſerved at certain times, 
and Familiar Diet, which is to be admitted into our daily repaſt : But the Set Diets are 
the more potent , that is, a courſe of Medicines for a time; for thoule things which are 
ot fo great virtue that they are able to turn Nature back again, are , tor the moſi part, 
more {trong, and more ſpeedily altering, than thoſe which may without danger be re- 
ceived mto a continual uſe, Now in the Reniedics fet down in our Intentions» = 
ſha 
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/thall tind only thxce ſet Diets » the Optare Diet , the Diet Malaciſſant or Suppling , and 
the Diet Emaciant and Renewing. But amongſt thoſe which we prc ſcribed tor Familiar 
Diet , and to be uſcd daily, the moſt efficacious are theſe that follow , which alſo come 
not far ſhort of the vertue of Set Diets: Nitre, and the ſubordinates to Nitre 3 the Re- 
giment of the AfﬀeTions, and courſe of our Life 3 Refrigerators which pals not by the 
Stomach 3 Drinks Koſcidating, Ot iugendring Oily Juices 3 beſprinkling of the bloud with 
ſome firmer matter » as Pearls, certain Woeds, conipe:tent Vadzons to keep out the Ajr | 
and to keep in the Spirit z Heaters from without, darirg the Aſlimilativn after ſleep 3 
avoiding of thoſe things which inflame the Spirit , and put it into an eager heat, a; 
Wine aud Spices. Laſtly, a moderate and (eaſonable uſe of thoſe things which endue the 


ſpirits with a Robuli heat, as Saffron, Croſſes, G arlick,, Elecampane, and comp und Opiate, 


| Canon XXXlT; 
J He Living Spirit is inſtantly extinguithed, if it be deprived either of Motion, or of Re» 
trigeration, 0% of Aliment. 
The Explieation, 
Amely, theſe are thoſe three which before we called the Porches of Death, and 
they are the proper and immediate paſions of the Spirit. For all the Organs oll 
che principal parts ſerve hereunto , that theſe three Officer be performed z wa. mt] 
all d<ſtruQtion of the Organs which is deadly brings the matter to this point, that one or 
more of theſe three fail ; Therefore all other things are the divers ways to Death , bat 
| they end in theſe three. Now the whole Fabrick of the Parts is the Orgaz of the Spi-! 
rit, as the Spirit is the Organ of the Reaſonable Souls which is Incorpureous and Divine. 


F 


Canon XXXII. 

Lame is a Momentany ſubſtance, Air a Fixed 3 the Living Spirit iu Creatures is if a 
middle Nature. 

The Explication 

His matter ſtands in need both of 8n higher Indagation, and of a longer Explica- 

tion than is pertinent to the preſent Inquiſition, Mean while we muſt know 

this, that Flame is almoſt evcry moment generated and extinguiſhed z fo that it is con» 

tinued only by ſuccetlion 3 but Air is a fixed body, and it not diſſolved : for though Air 

begets new Air out of watery moitture, yet notwithſtanding the old Air till remains; | 

whence eometh that Superoneration of the Air whereof we have ſpoken in the Title 

De Ventis. But Spirit is participant of both Natures, both of Flame and Air , even as 

the nouriſhments thereof are, as well Oyl, which is homogeneous to Flame, as 

| Water, whichis homogeneous to Air: for the Spirit is not nouriſhed either of Oily 

; alone, or of Watry alone, but of both together ; and though Air doth not agree well 

; with Flame, ror Oyl with Water, yetina mix'd body they agree well enough, Alſo 

the Spirit hath from the Air his cahie and delicatc impretſions and yieldings, and from 

' the Flame his Noble and Potent Motions and Activities. In like manner the Dwxrafion 

'of Spirit 15a mixed thing, bcing neither {o momentany as that of Flame, nor fo tixed 

as that of ir ; And fo much the rather it followeth not the condition of Flame , for 


' that Flame it ſelf is extinguiſhed by accident , namely, by contrarics, and Enemies envi- 
| roning it 3 but Spirit is not ſubje& to the like conditions and necel{ittes, Now the 
| Spirit-is repaired from the lively and florid bloud of the ſmall Arteries which are in- 
 ſerted into the Braix 3 but this Reparation is done by a peculiar manner , ot which we 
' ſpeak not now, 
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He firſt Letter of the Alphabetis, the Cc mpounding 
Incorporating or Union, of Metals or Minerals. 
With what Metals Gold will Incorporate,by Sim- 
ple Co!liquefattions,and with what not?and in what 
quantity it will incorporate?and what kind of Body 


the Compound makes ? 


Gold withSilver,which was the ancientEle&ru. 


Gold with Quick-filver, 
Gold with Lead. 

Gold with Copper. 

Gold with Brals, 

Gold with Iron. 

Gold with Tin, 


So likewiſe of Silver. | 
Silver with Quick fil ver. 
Silver with Lead. 

Silver with Copper. 
Silver with Braſs. 
Silver with Iron, . 
Silver with Tin, 
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Articles of Enquiry, FE ah 


So likewiſe of Quick:ſilver, 
Quick-(ilver with Lead. 
Quick-ſilver with Copper, 
Quick-filver with Braſs. 
Quick-lilver with Iron. 
Quick-filver with Tin. 


So of Lead 
Lead with Copper. 
Lead with Braſs, 
Lead with Iron, 
Lead with Tin, 

So of Copper. 
Copperwith Braſs. 
Copper with Iron, 
Copper with Tin. 

So of Braſs. + ? 
Braſs with Iron. - 
Braſs with Tin, 

$0 of Iron, 

[ron with Tin, 


What are the Compound Metals, which are common, and known ? 
And what are the Propoſitions of their mixtures £ As 


Latin of Braſs, and the Calaminar.ſtone. 
Bell-metal of, e*c. 
The counterfeit Plate, which they call Alchumy. 


The Decompoſites of three Metals or more, are too long toenquire, ex- 
cept there be ſome Comportions of them already obſerved. 

| It is alſo to be obſerved, Whether any two Metals which will not 
mingle of themſelves, will, mingle with the Help - of. angther 37 and 
what e. | : 
| What Compounds will be made of Meta! with Stone , and other, 
'Fotiles ? As Lattin 1s made with Braſs, and the Calaminar-ſtone.- As 
all the Metals with Vitriol : All with Iron pondered.” All with Flint, 


iS Csg 
| k 


| Some few of theſe would be enquired of, to diſc loſe fag 
| of the Reſt, 


Hether Metals, or other Foſliles, will incorporate with Molten 
Glaſs? and what Body it makes? 
c Ihe quantity in the mixture would be well conſidered : For ſome 
 imall quantity, perhaps would incorporate 3 as in the Allays of Gold, and 
| Silver Coyn, 
® Upon the Compound Body, three things are chiefly tobe obſerved. The 
0our, the Fragility or Pliantneſs, the Volatility or Faxation, com- 
|PSreg with the Simple Bodies, 
YG val. L ſ ” 2 Y _- S a © . , 
| der Rings Wie 0! Prolit; this is the Rule. Conlid-- the price of the! 
\1WO ,mpie 3oatcs, configcer again tae Dignity of the one above the! 
. | 
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T oucbing Metals and «M ineral-. 


other, in uſe. Then ſee, if you can make a compound that will ſave more 
in the price, then it will loſe in the dignity of thenſe. As for example, 
Conlider the price of Braſs Ordnance; confider again the price of Iron 
Ordnance; and conſider, wherein the Braſs Ordnance doth excel the Iron 
Ordnance in uſe, Then if you can make a Compound of Braſs and Iron 
Ordnance, that will be near as good.in uſe, and much cheaper in price, 
there is profit both to the private, and to the Commonwealth. 

So. of Gold and Silver, the price is double of Twelve. The Dignity 
of Gold above Silver is not much , the ſplendor 1s alike, and more plea. 
ſing to ſome eye, As in Cloth of Silver, Silver Lace, filvered Rapiers, 
&c,” The main dignity is, that Gold bears the fire, which Silver doth not; 
but that is an excellency in Nature, but it is nothing at all in uſe, For any 
dignity in uſe, I know none, but that Silvering will fully and canker more 
than Guilding; which if it may be corrected, with alittle mixture of Gold, 
there is profit : And I do ſomewhat marvel, that the latter Ages have loſt 
the ancient Fle&ruw, which was a mixture of Silver with Gold; whereof, 


[I conceive, there may be much uſe both in Coyn, Plate, and Guilding, 


It is tobe noted, that there is in the Verſion of Metals, impoflibility, or 
at leaſt great diffrculty 3 as inmaking of Gold, Silver, Copper: Onthe o- 
ther ſide, in the adulterating or counterfeiting of Metals there is deceit 
and Villany 3 but it ſhould ſeem there is a middle way, and chat is by new 
compounds, if the ways of incorporating were well known. 

What Incorporation or Imbibition Metals will receive from Vege- 
tables, without being diſſolved, might be inquired. As when the Armorers 
make their Steel more tough and plyant by the aſperſion of Water, or 


Juice of Herbs: When Gold being grown ſomewhatchurliſh by recover» 


ing, is made more plyant by throwing in ſhreds of Tanned Leather, or by 
Leather oyled. | 

Note, that in theſe, and the like ſhews of Imbibition, it were good to 
try by the wgight, whether the weight be increaſed or no? for if it be not, 
it is to be doubted, that there is no Imbibition of Subſtance : but onely, 
that the Application of the other Body, doth diſpoſe and invite the Metal 
to another poſture of parts than of it ſelf it would have taken, 

After the Incorporation of Metals, by ſimple Colliquefaction, for the 


[better diſcovery of the Nature : And Cenſents and Diſſents of Metals by 


incorporating of their Diſſolutions, it would be enquired. 

What Metals being diflolved by Strong-waters, will incorporate well 
together, and what not? which is to be inquired particularly, as it was in 
ColliquefaCtions, 

There is to be obſerved in thoſe Diſlolutions, which will not incor« 
porate what the effe&ts are : As the Ebullition, the Precipitation to the 
_— the Ejaculation towards the top, the Suſpenſion in the midſt and 
the like. 

Note, that the Diſſents of the Menſtrua, orStrong-waters, may hinder 
the Incorporation , as well as the Diſlents of the Metals themſelves : 
Therefore where the Menſtrua are the ſame, and yet the Incorporation fol. 
loweth not, you may conclude, the Diſſent is inthe Metals, but where the 
Menſtrua are ſeveral, not fo certain, 


224. | eArticles of Inquiry, 
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| 
| He Second Letter of the Croſs Row, is the Separation of Metals, 
| and Minerals, Separation is of three ſorts; the firſt is, The ſeparating 
! of the pure Metal from the Ureor Droſs, which we call Refining, The 
ſecond is, The drawing one Metal or Mineral out of another, which we 
(may call Extradting, The third, The ſeparating of any Metal into his 
mays. vr or Elements, (or call them what you will/) which work we cal] 
Precipitation, | | 
For Refining, we are to enquire of it according to the ſeveral Metals : 
As Gold, Silver, &c. Incidently, we are to enquire of the firſt Stone, or 
[lre, or Spar, or Marcaſite of Metals ſeverally ; and what kind of Bodies 
they are; and of the degrees of Richneſs, 


parting Waters, or otherwiſe, _ 

Alſo, for the manner of Refining, yonare to ſee how you can multi. 
ply the Heat, or haſten the Opening; and to ſave charge in the 
Refining. 


ES —  — —— 


Alſo, we are to enquire of the Means of ſeparating, whether by Fire: 


The means of this 1s in three manners, that is to ſay; Inthe Blaſt of 


the Fire: In the manner of the Furnace to multiply Heart, by Union and 
Reflefion: And by ſome Additament. or Medicines, which will help the 
Bodies to open them the ſooner, | 

Note, the quickning of the Blaſt, and the multiplying of the Heat in 
the Farnace, may be the ſame for all Metals; but the Additaments muſt be 
ſeveral according to the natures of the Metals, 

Note again, That if you think the multiplying of the Additament in 
the ſame proportion that you multiply the Ure, the work will follow, 
you may be deceived : For quantity in the Paſſive will add mÞre reſiſtance, 
then the ſame quantity in the Alive will add force. 

For Extracting, you are to enquire what Metals contain others, and 
likewiſe what not? As Lead Silver, Copper Silver, e*c, 

Note, although the charge of Extraction ſhould exceed the worth, 
; | yet that is notthe matter 3 For, at leaſt, it will diſcover Natare and poſſi: 

| bility, the other may be thought on afterwards. 

We are likewiſe to enquire, what the differences are of thoſe Metals, 
which contain more or leſs, other Metals, and how that agrees with the 
poorneſs or richneſs of the Metals, or Ure, in themſelves : As the Lead, 
that contains molt Si]ver, 1saccounted to be more brittle ; and yet other. 
wiſe poorer in it ſelf. | | 

' For Principiation, I cannot aftirm, whether there be any ſuch thing , 
or no, And, I think the Chymilts make too much ado about it. But hows 
ſoever 1t be, whether Solution or Extraftion, or a kind of Converſion 
by the Fire, 1t 1s diligently to be enquired; What Salts, Salphur, Vitriol, 
Mercury, or the like Simple Bodies are to be found in the ſeveral Metals; 
and in what quantity. 
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Touching Metals and «Minerals. 
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He third Letter of the Croſs. Row. is the variation of Metals into 
ſeveral Shapes, Bodies, or Natures 3 the particulars whereof fol- 


lows 


Tincture. 

Turning to Ruſt. 

Calcination, 

Sublimation. 

Precipitation, 

Amalgamatizing, or turning into a ſoft Body, 
Vitrification. 

Opening or diſſolving into Liquor. 
Sprouting, or Branching, or Aboreſcence. 
Induration and Mollification, 

Making tough or brittle. 

Volatility and Fixation. 

Tranſmutation vr Verſion. 


For Tincture, It is to be enquired how Metals may be tinfted, through 
and through 3 and with what, and into what colours: As TinCting-Silver 
yellow. Tin&ing-Copper white, and Tinting red, green, blew, eſpecial- 
ly with keeping thelultre, | | 


Ttem, Tinfture of Glaſs. | 
Item, Tincture of Marble, Flint, or other Stone, | 


For turning to Ruſt, two things are chiefly to be enquired : By What 
Corrolives it is done, and into what colours it turns : As Lead into white, 
which they call Serzs 3 Iron into yellow, which they call Crocus Martis : 
— into Vermilion, Braſs into green, which they call Yerdegraſs, | 

G 


For Calcination, to enquire how every Metal is calcined ? And 
into what kind of Body ? And what is the exquilitelt way of Calcina. 
tion ? 


For Sublimation, to enquire the manner of Subliming 3 and what Me- 
tals endare Subliming z and what Body the Sublimate makes £ 


For Precipitation likewiſe, By what Strong waters every Metal will 
PING ? or with what Additaments? and in what time? and into what 
ody ? 


So for Amalgama, what Metals will endore it > What are the means to 
doit? And what is the manner of the Body ? 


For Vitrification likewiſe, what Metals will. endure it? whatare the 


means todo it 2 into what colour it turns? and further, where the whole 
Metal 
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ed rticlerof 1 nquiry, 


Metal is turned into Glaſs? and when the Metal doth but hang inthe GJal- | 
fie part? alſo what weight the vitrified Body bears, compared with the 
crude Body 2 Alſo becauſe Vitrification is accounted, a kind of death of 
Metals, what Vitrification will admit, of turning back again, and what 
not ? | 

\ 


| For Diſſolution into Liquor, we are to enquire, what is the proper 
| Menſirunm to diſlolve any Metal ? And in the Negative, what will touch | 
upon the one, and not upon the other ? . And what ſeveral Mexſtrua will 
diſlolve any Metal ? And which molt exactly? 7texe, the proceſs or motion 
of the Diſſolution > The Manner of Riſing , Boiling, Vaporing 2 More 
violent, or more gentle ? Cauling mnch heat, or leſs? Ntem, the quan- 
tity or charge the Strong-Water will bear, and then give over Ze, 
the colour into which the Liqnor will turn? Above all, it is to be inquired 
whether there be any Menſtraxm to diflolve any Metal that is not fretting 
and corrod ing 3 but openeth the Body by ſympathy, and not by mordacity | 
or violent penetration ? 


For ſprouting or Branehing , thotigh it be a thing but tranſitory, and 
a kind of toy or pleaſure ; yet there is a more ſerious uſe of it : For that it 
diſcovers the delicate motions of ſpirits, when they put forth and cannot 
| get forth, like unto that which is In vegetables, 


For Induration or Mollification, It is to be enquired, what will make 
Metals harder and harder, and what will make them ſofter and ſofter > And 
this enquiry tendethto two ends. 


Firſt, for uſe; As to make Iron ſoft by the Fire, makes it malle+ 
able. 


Secondly, Becauſe Induration is a degree towards Fixation 3 and Mol» 
lification towards Volatility : And therefore the inguiry of them, will 
give light towards the other, | 


- 


| 
| For Tough ahd Brittle, they are much of the ſame kind with the 
,two former, but yet worthy of an Inquiry apart : Eſpecially to joyn 
\Hardneſs to Toughneſs; as making Glaſs malleable, ee, And 
p—_ Blades, ſtrong to refilt, and pierce, and yet not eaſie to 
break, 


For Volatility and Fixation, it is a principal Branch to be en- 
quired. The utmoſt degree of Fixation is , That whereupon no Fire 
| will work , nor Strong-water joyned with Fire, if there be any ſuch 
Fixation poſlible : The next is, when Fire ſimply will not work with- 
| out Strong- waters: The next is, when it will endure Fire not blown, 
'or ſuch a ſtrength of Fire: The next is, whenit will not endure Fire, 
|but yet is malleable: The next is, when it is not malleable, but yet it 
is not fluent, but ſtupified. So of Volatility, the utmoſt degree is, 
when it will flee away without returning : The next is, when it will 
flee up, but with ealie return : The next, when it will flee upwards, 
over the Helm, by a kind of Exuffiation, without Vaporing ; 
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| The next is, when it will melt, though not riſe 3 And the next, when it will 
ſoften, though not melt. Of all theſe, diligent enquiry isto be made, in 
ſeveral Metals ; eſpecially of the more extream degrees. 

+ For Tranſmutation or Verſion , if it be real and true, it is the fartheſt 
point of Art; and would be wel} diſtinguiſhed from Extraction, from Re- 
[titution, and from Adulteration, | hear much of turning Iron into Cop- 
per; Thearalſo of thegrowth of Lead in weight, which cannot be with. 
out a Converſian of fome Body into Lead : But whatſoever is of this kind, 
and well approved, is diligeutly to be inquired, and ſet down, 


THe fourth Letter of the Croſs Row, is Reſtitution. Firlt therefore, 
it is to be enquired inthe Negative , what Bodies will never return, 
either by reaſon of their extream4ixing, as in ſome Vitrifications, or by 
extream Volatility. 
bt is alſo to be enquired of the Two Means of Reduttion ; and firſt by 
{the Fire, which is but by Congregation of Homogeneal parts. 
The ſecond is, by drawing them down, by ſome Body, that hath con- 
ſent with them : As Iron draweth down Copper in Water ; Gold draweth 
arr og in vaporz Whatſover is of this kind, is very diligently to be 
enquired, 
Alſo it is to beenquired, what Time or Age will reduce wittdut the 
help of Fire or Body ? | 
Alſo it is to be enquired, 'what gives Impediment to Union or Reſti. 
tation, which is ſometimes called Mortification, as when Quick-lilver is 
mortihed with Turpenrine, Spittle, or Butter. 
Laſtly, it is to be enquired how the Metal reſtored, differeth in any 
_ from the Metal raw or crude ? As whether it becometh not more 
churliſh, altercd in colonr, or the like? 
| 
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| THE 


BOOK-SELLER 


UNTO THE 


KERADER 


CxReceived ſome Monetbs ſince theſe Articles of Enquiry, towch:- 
* ing Mctalsand Minerals, from the hands of the Reverend Dr, 
Wy Rawley, who hath publiſhed ſever allof the Lord Verulams Works 


J ſince his Feath, (He having been his Lordſhips Chaplain) and 
who hath been carefulto Corre@& at the Preſs this little Prece(an 
Addition to the Natural Hiſtory) according to the Original Copy, remaining 
amongſt his Lordſhips Manuſcrips : Among ſt which there is nothing more of 
thatſubjc# to be found, ſo as no more Additions can be expeted. 


| VV. Lee. 
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Written by the Right Honourable, 
- R A WIE 3 3 


A VVork unfiniſhed, 


| 
| 

[ 

| 
| 


| 
| Lord V erulam, V ilcount St. Albans. 
| 


[ | 
i 
| 
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(in one part of it_) with the preceding Natural 


\ TO THE 


READER: 


act His F able my Lord deviſed, to the 
te end that he might exhibit therein 
7a a «Model, or Deſcription of a Colledge, 


inſtituted for the Interpreting of 


7; 


0 Nature, and the producing of great and 
marvellous Works for the benefit of «AZen, under the 
Name of Solomons Houle, or, T be Colledge of the Six 
days V/orks. And even ſofar his Lordſhip have proceed- 
ed as to finiſh that Part. Certainly the Model is more 
vaſt and high,thancan pollibly be imitated in all things; 
notwithſtanding moſt things therein are within Mens 
power to effect. His Lordſhipthoughe allo in: chis 
eſent Fable to have compoſeda Frame of Laws, or 
of the beſt State or Mould of a Commonwealth ; but 
fore-ſeeing it would be a long V Vork, his defire of 
colleing the Natural Hiſtory diverted him, which he 
preferred many degrees before it. 
This V Vork of the New Atlantis (as much as 
concerneth the Engliſh Editions ) his Lordſhip defign- 
ed for this place, in regard it hath fo near affinity 


Hiſtory. 
W. Rawley, 
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7 E failed from Perx (where we had continued by 
the ſpace of one whole year) for china and Ja. 
pan by the South Sea, taking with us Victuals for 
Twelve Moneths, and had good Winds from the 
Eaſt,though ſoft and weak,for Five Moneths pace 
and more ; but then the Winds came rome), way 
ſetled in the Welt for manydays ; ſoas we cov'd 
makelittle or no way,and were ſometimes in pure 
polcto turn back:But then again,there aroſe ſtrong 
and great Winds from the South, with a Point Eaſt 
| which carricd us up(for all that we could do) towards the Northzby which 
time our Victuals tailed us, thongh we had made good ſpare of them $9 
| that finding our ſelves inthe midſt of the greateſt Wilderneſs of Waters in 
the World, without VicEtual, we gave our ſelves for loſt men, and prepared 
for death. Yet we did lift up our hearts and voyces to God above, Iho 
my his wonders in the deep, beſeeching him of his mercy, That as 1a the 
beginning he diſcovered the Face of the deep, and brought forth dry!landiſo 
he would now diſcover Land to us,that we might not periſh. And it came to 
paſs, that the next day about Evening, we ſaw within a Kenning before us 
towards the North, as it were thick Clouds, which did put os in ſome 
hope of Land; knowing how that part of the South- ſea was utterly un» 


© ©2590 00. © » 


to light, Wherefore we bent our courſe thither, where we ſaw the ap- 
pearance of Lantl all that night 3 and in the dawning of the next day, we 
might plainly diſcern that it was a Land flat to our fight,and full of Boſcage 
which made it ſhew the more dark 3 and after an hour and haltsſailing, 
we entred into a good Haven, being the Port of a Fair City, not great in- 
deed, but well built, and that gave a pleaſant view from the Sea : And we 
thinking every minute long, till we were on Land, came cloſe to the Shore 
and offered to land z but {traight-ways we ſaw divers of the people with 
Baſtons in their hands, (as it were) forbidding us to land, yet without any 
cries or fierceneſs, but onely as warning us off by f{igns that they made. 
Whereupon being not a little diſcomforted, we were adviſing with our 
ſ=lves, what we ſhould do. During which time, there made forth to us a 
ſmall Boat with about eight perſons in it, whereof one of them had in his 
hand a Tipsſtafi of a Yellow Cane, tipped at both ends with Blew, who 
came aboard our Ship without any ſhew of diſtruſt atall : And when he 
ſaw one of our number preſent himſelf ſomewhat afore the reſt, he drew 
forth a little Scroul of Parchment (ſomewhat yellower then our Parchment 
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| and ſhining like the Leavesof Writing-T ables, but otherwiſe fott and flexi- 
| ble) and dclivered it to Our foremolt man, In which Scroul were written 
| in ancient Hebrew, and in ancient Greek, and in good Latize ofthe School, 
' andl in $paſh, theſe words, * Land ye not, none of you, and provide to be 
\* gone trom this Coaft within ſixteen days, except you have turther time | 
'*viyen you : Mean while, it you want Frellt-water or Victual, or help for | 
* yourSick, or tnat your Ship needeth repair, write down your wants and | 
| *you ſhall have that which belongeth to Mercy. This Scroul was figned | 
with aſtamp of Chernbims Wings, not (pred, but hanging downwards, and | 
; by them a Croſs. This being delivered, the Officer returned, and left onely a | 
| { Servant with us to receive our anſwer. Conſulting hereupon amongſt our | 
| ' ſelves, we were much perplexed. The denial of Landing, and haſty warn. | 
| | ing us away, troubled us much. Onthe other de, to tind that the peo- | 
| -1le had Languages, and were ſo full of Humanity, did comfort us not a | 

little, and above all, the Sign of the Croſs to rhat Inſtrument, was to us a | 
great rejoycing, and as it were a. certain preſage of good. Our anſwer was 
in the Spaniſh Tongue, © That for our Ship it was well, for we had rather | 
© met with Calms and contrary Windsthen any Tempelts For our Sick, | 
© they were many, and in very ill caſe; ſothatif they were not permitted to | 
' © Jand, they ranin danger of their lives. Our other wants we ſet down in | 
| Particular, adding, © That we had ſome ittle ſtore of Merchandize, which | 
*if it pleaſed them to deal for, it might ſupply our wants without being 
* chargeable nnto them, We offered ſome reward in! iſtolers unto the | 
{ Servant, and a piece of Crimſon Velvet to be preſented ro tic Officer », | 
but the Servant touk them not, nor would ſcarce Jook upar: them, and 
ſo left us, and went back in another little Boat, which was ſent for 
him, 

Abont three hours after we had diſpatched our Anſiver, there came tos 
| wards us a perſon (asit ſeemed.) of place « He had on hima Gown with 
| wide Sleevesof a kind of Water-Chamolet, of an excellent Azure colour 
far more gloſlic then ours ; his under apparel was green, and ſo was his Hat, 
being in the form of a Turbant, daintily made, and not ſo hnge as the 
Turkiſh Turbants ; and the Locks of his Hair came down below the brims 
{Of it : AReverend Man was he to behold. He came in a Boat, gilt in ſome | 
part of it, with four perſons more onely in that Boat, and was followed by 
| another Boat, wherein were ſome twenty. When he was come within a 
| | flight-ſhot of our Ship, ſigns were made to us, that we ſhoiild ſend forth 
| ſome to meet him upon the Water; which we preſently did in our Ship- 
| boat, ſending the principal Man amongſt us fave ore, and four of our num- 
ber with him. When we come within fix yards of their boat, they | 
/ called to us to ſtay, and not to approach further ; which we did : And therc 
upon the Man whoml before deſcribed,ſtood up, and with a loud voice in 
LL Spaniſh, aſked, Are ye Chriſtians? we anſwered, We were; fearing theleſs, 
becauſe of the Croſs we had ſeen in the Subſcription . Ar which anſwer, the 
| | ſaid perſon lift up his right hand towards Heaven, and drew it ſoftly to his 
| mouth, (which is the gelture they uſe when they thank God) and then ſaid, 
*If you will ſwear (all of you) by the Merits of the Saviour that ye are no 
f Pirates, nor have ſhed Blood, Lawfully nor Unlawfully, within forty 
* days paſt, you may have Licenſe to comeon Land. We ſaid, We were 
| *all ready to take that Oath, Whereupon one of thoſe that were with 
| him, being (as it ſeemed) a Notary, made an Entry of this Act, Which 
done, another of the attendants of the Great Perſun, which was with 
: him | 
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him in the ſame 3oar, atter his L ord had ſpoken a little to him, ſaid aloud? | - 
* My Lord, would have you know, that it 1s not of Pride or Greatneſs that 
Is he cometh not ab-»ard your Ship 3 but for that in your Anſwer, you de- 
* clare, That you have many (1ck amonglt you, he was warned by the Cor- 
© ervator of Health of the City, thathe ſhould keep a diſtance, We bowed 
'Our ſelves towards him, and anſwered, * We were his humble Servants, 
and accornted forgreat Honor and fingular Humanity towards us, that 
'* which wsalready done, bur hoped well, that the nature of the hcknels 
of our Men was not infectuous, So hereturned, and a while after came 
the Notarytous aboard our Ship, holding in his hand a Fruit of that Coun 
trey like an Orenge, but of colour between Orenge-tawny aad Scarler, 
which cilt a mott excellent Odor : He uſed it (as it ſeemerh,) for a Preſer- 
vative againſt Infection, He gave us our Oath, 5y the Name of Jejws, and his 
' Merit s31n4 after told us,that the Next day by f1x of the clock in the morn- 
'ing weſhould be ſent to, and brought to the Strangers Houle (lo hecalled 
it) where we ſhould be accommodated of things botl: t'-r our whole and 
'f-,r our lick. Soheleft us; and when we oft:red him loine Piltolets, he | 
ſmiling, ſaid, He muſt not be twice paid for one labaur, meaning (as | take it) 
that ke hadfulary ſuthctent ofthe State for his ſervice ; for (as I after learn» | 
;cd) theycall an Officer that taketh rewards, Twice-paid 
| The Next morniag early, there came to us the lame Officer that came to | 
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'us at firſt with his Cane, and to!d us, * He came to conduct us to the Strax- 
© gers Houſe, and that he had prevented the hour becauſe we might hove the 
j* whole day bctore us for our bufinefs : tor ( ſaid be) it you will follow my 
adv.ce, there (ha!l firſt go with me ſome few of you,and ſee the place,and 
© how it may be made convenient for you, aad then you may ſend for your 
© tick and the re{t of your number which ye will bring on Land Fe thanked 
' bim, and ſaid, * That this care which he took of deſolate Strangers, God 
;* would reward. And (o fix of us went on Land with him 3 and when 
'we were on Land, he went before us, and turned to us, and faid, He was 
lut eur Servant, and our Guide, Heled us through three fair Streets, and all 
the way we went there were gathered ſome people on both fides, ſtanding 
mm 2 row, but in ſo a civil a faſhion, as it it had been not to wonder at us, 
but to welcome us; and divers of them, as we paſizd by them, pur their - 
arms a little aboard, which is their geſture when thev bid any welcome, 
;The Str.amgers Houſe 18a fair and ſpacious Houſe, built of Brick, of ſome- 
; What a blewer colour than our Brick, and with handſome Windows, ſome 
i'of Glaſs, ſome of a kird of Cambrick oiled. He bronght us firſt into a 
fair Parlor abovezitairsz and then aſked us, What Number of perſons 
'* we were, and how many ſick. We anſwered, <We were inall (lick and 


* whole) One and fifty perſons, whereof our ſick were ſeventeen. He | : 
| 
| 
| 


—— 
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;delired us to have patience a little, and to (tay till he came back to us, 
which was about an hour after; and then he led gs to ſee the Chambers 


| which were provided for us, being in Number Nineteen. Thicy having caſt 

It (as it ſeemeth) that four ot thofe Chambers, which were better then 
thereſt, might receive fonr of the principal men of our Company, and | 
lodge them alone by themſelves ; and the other fifteen Chambers were to 


lodge us. two and rwo together; the Chambers were handfome and 
(chearfu] Chambers, and furnilhed civilly. Then he led us to a long Gal. 
lery, Ike a Dorture, where he thewed us all along the one (ide (for the | 
other fide was but Wall and Window) ſeventeen Cells, very ncat ones. | 
naving partitioas of Cedar-wood. Which Gallery and Cclls, being in | 
| 
| 
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| | al! forty, (many more then we needed) were inſtituted asan Infirmary for 
| | fick perſons. And he told us withal, that asany of ourlick waxed well, 

| he night be removed from his Cell toa Chamber 3 for which purpoſe, 

! there were ſet forthten ſpare Chambers, belides the number we ſpake of 

| before, This done, he brought ns back to the Parlor, and Iifting up his 
| | Cane a little (as they do when they give any charge or command) faid to 

| us, * Yeareto know, that the Cuſtom of the Land requireth, that after this 
«day and to morrow (which we give you for removing your People trom | 
<ycur Ship) you are to. keep within doors tor three days: Butlet it not 
© trouble you, nor do not think your ſclves reſtrained, but rather left to 
| © your Reſt and Eaſe, You (hall, want nothing, and there are fix of our 
| © people appointed to attend you tor any buſinels you may have abroad, 
| We gave him thanks with all affection and reſpect. and ſaid, God ſurely js 
| manifeſted in this Lan1.We offered himallo twenty Piltolets; but he ſmiled 
| and onely ſaid, What, twice paid? and ſo he left us, Soonatlter our Dinner 
was ſerved in, which was rigit good Vians, both for bread and Meat, 
better then any Colegiate Diet, that I have known in Europe. we had 
| alſo drink of three ſorts, all wholeſome and good ; Wine of the Grape, 
| | 2 Drink of Grain, ſuch as is with us our Ale, but more clear; and a kind 
| | of Sider made of a Fruit of that Countrey, a wonderful pleaſing and re. 

| freſhing drink. Beftdes there were brought in to us great {tore of thoſe 
| Scarlet Orenges for our ſick. which (they ſaid) werean aſlured remedy 
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for ſickneſs taken at Sea, There was given us alfo a Box of ſmall gray or 
| whitiſh Pills, which they wiſhed our tick (ſhould take, one of the Pills 
| every night betore fleep, which (they ſaid ) would haſten their recovery 
The next day, after that our trouble of carriage and removing of our, 


| Men and Goods out of our Ship, was ſomewhat ſctled and quiet,I thought 
| good to call our company rogether, and when they were aſtembled , ſaid 
| | unto them, © My dear Friends, let us know our felves, and how it ſtandeth 
< with us. We are Men caſt on Land, as Jozzas was out of the Whales 
þ © Bell, when we were as buried in the deep» and now we are on Land, 


< we are but hetween Ur 2th and Life, for we are beyond both the Old 
« World and the New, and whether ever we ſhall ſee Exrope, God onely 
{*knoweth: Itisa kind of miracle hath brought us hither, and it muſt be 
| £ little leſs that ſhall bring us hence, Theretore 1n regard of our deliver- 
* ance paſt, and our danger preſent and to come, let us look up to God, 
' © and every man reform his own ways Belides, we are come here among{(t 
| {© a Chriſtian people, fn) of riety and Humanity , let us not bring that con- 
« fuljon of tace upon our ſcives, as tolhew our vices or unworthineſs be- 
| © fore them, Yet there is more; for they have by commandment (though 
| *in'torm of courtelie) cloiſtered us within theſe Walls for three days, 
| | « who knoweth whether it be. not to take ſome taſte of our manners and 
|  <conditions 3 and if they find them bad, to baniſh us ſtraight-ways z, if 
'* 000d, to giveus further time? for theſe men that they have given us for 
'<attendance, may Withal have an eye upon us, Therefore for Gods love 
| \£ and as we love the weal of our Souls and Bodies, Ict us ſo behave our 
| £ {<|ves as we may beat peace with God, and mfy hind grace in the eyes 
© of this people. Our Company with one Voicethanked me tor my good 
admonition, and promiſed me to live ſoberly and civilly, without 
| giving any the lealt occalion of offence. So we ſpent our three days 
| joytully and without care, 1n expectation what would be done without 
when they were expired : During which time, we had every Hour Joy 
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of the amendment of our ſick, who thought themſelves caſt into ſome di- 
vine Pool of Healing, they mended (© kindly and fo faſt. 

The morrow atter our three dayes were palt,there came tous a new man 
that we had not {cen before, cloathed in blew as the former was, ſave that 
his Turbant was white with a ſmall red croſs on the top, he had alſo a 
Tippet of fine Iinncn, At his coming in he did bend to us alittle, and put 
his arms abroad, We of our partsſaluted him ina very lowly and ſabmiſhve 
manner, as looking , that from him we ſhould receive ſentence of Life or 
Death. He detired to ſpeak with ſome few of us3 wherenpon fix of us 
onely ſtaid, and the reſt avoided the recom. Hefaid, *I am by Office Go- 
*vernor of this Houſe of Strangers, and by VocationI am a Chriſtian Prieſt ; 
*and therefore am come to you to ofter you my ſervice, both as Strangers, 
© and chiefly as Chriſtians. Some things I may tell you, which think you 
I will not be unwilling to hear. The State hath given you licenſe to ſtay on 
*Land for the ſpace of fix weeks ; and let it not trouble you, if your occa- 
© ftons ask farther time, for the Law in this point is not preciſe; and I do 
*not doubt, but my ſelf ſhould be able to obtain for you turther time as 
* ſhali be converntent. Yeſhall alſo underſtand,that the $trargers Houſe is at 
* this time rich and much afore hand, for it hath laid up revenue theſe thir- 
* ty leven years; for ſo long it is ſince any Stranger arrived in this part: And 
* therefore take you no care, the State will defray you all the time you ſtay, 
* neither ſhall you ſtay on day leſs forthat. As for any merchandiſe you 
* have brought you ſhall be well aſed, and have your Return,cither in Mer- 
*chandiſe, or in Gold or Silyer; fortous it is all one, Andif you have 
*any other requeſt to make, hide it'not, for ye ſhall figd we will not make 
* your countenance to fall by the an{wer ye ſhall receive, Only this I muſt 
*teil you, that none of you muſt goabove a Karan(that is with them a mils 
* and an half) from the Walls of the City without ſpecial leave, We anſwe- 
red, atter we had looked a while upon one another,admiring this gracious 
and parent like uſage, © That we could not tell what to ſay, tor we wanted 
* words to expreſs our thanks, and his noble free offers left us nothing to 
© ask, It ſeemed to us, that we had before us a Picture of our Salvation in 
© Heaven+ for we that were-a while ſince in the jaws of Death, were now 
© brought intoa place where we found nothing but Conſolations. For the 
'©* Commandment laid upon us , we would not fail to obey it, though it 
|* was impoſlible but our hearts ſhould be inflamed to tread further upon 
* this happy and holy Ground. We added, * That our Tongues ſhould firſt 
* cleave to the Roots of our Mouths, ere we ſhould forget either this Re- 
* verend Perſon, or this whole Nation, in our Prayers. We alſo moſt 
humbly beſought him te accept of us as his true Servants, by as jult a right 
as ever men on Earth were bounden, laying and preſenting both our per- 
ſons,and all we had at his feet, He ſaid, he was & Prieſt and looked for | 
a Prieſts reward, which was our Brotherly love, and the good of our Souls and 
Bodies. So he went from us, not withont tears of tenderneſs in his eyes;and 
left usalſo confuſed with joy and kindneſs,ſaying amongſt our ſelves. That 
we were come into a Land of Angels, which did appear to us daily,and prevent 
us with comforts, which we thought not of, much leſs expeFed. 
| The next day about ten of the clock the Governor came to us again , 
and after ſalutations,ſaid familiarly.that he was come toviſit #s,and called for 
a Chair, and fate him down z and we being ſome ten of us ( the reſt were of | 
{the meaner ſort, or elſe gone abroad ) fate down with him : And when we 
were ſo, he began thus, © We of this I{land of Berſalem( for ſo they call - in 
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© their Lanenace) have this, That by meansot ovr folitary fituation, and of 
* the Laws of ſecrecy, which we have for our Traveliers, and our rarc ad. 
* miſl ek Il molt part of the Habitable W 
'* miſſion of Strangers, we know well molt part of the Habitable World , 
| *and are our felves unknown. Therefore, becanſc te that knoweth leaſt, 
* is fitteſt to ask queſtions, it is more reaſon, for the cntertainrment ot the 
| * time, that ye ask me queſtions, than that I ask you, Ie anſwer?d, That 
'* wehumbly thanked him; that he would give us leave ſo to do, and that 


| * we conceived by the taſte we had already,that there was no worldly thing | 


| *on Earth, more wotthy to be known, than the Eſtate of that happy Land, 
| * But above all C we ſaid) lince that we were met from the ſeveral Ends of 
'*the World, and hoped afluredly , that we ſhould meet one day in the 
\* Kingdom of Heaven, ( for that we were both parts Chriſtians) we delired 


[ * to know (in reſpet that Land was ſo remote, and ſo divided by vaſt and] , 


| *unknown Seas, from the Land where our Saviovr walked on Earth ) who 
| * was the Apoſtle of that Nation, and how it was converted to the Faith. 


© It appeared in his face,that tet ook great contentment in this our Queſtion. He | 


'*ſaid, Ye knit my Heart to you by asking this Queltian 1n the firſt place, 


'*tor it ſheweth that you {rſt ſeek the Kingdowe of Heaven ; and I hall glad-| 


© Iy and briefly fatisfie your demand. *+ 
| © About twenty years after the Aſcenſion of our $aviowr, it cameto paſs, 
|*that there was ſeen by the people of Renfuſa ( a City upon the Ealtern 


|* Coaſt of our If{land ) within night ( the Night was cloudy and calm )| 


©25it might be, ſome miles in the Sea, a great Pillar of Light, not fharp, 
© but in form of a Column or Cylinder, rifing from the Sea a great way up 
© towards Heaven, and on the top of it was ſeena large Croſs of Light, more 


*\trange a ſpeftacle the people of the City gathered apace together upon 


a Boats r0-go nearer to this marvellous ſlight. But when the Boats were | 
\* come within (about) lixty yards of the Pillar, they found themſelves al] 
© bound and could go no turther, yet fo as they might move to go about, 
< but might nat approach nearer; ſo asthe Boats [tood all as in a Theater, 
* beho!ding this Light as an Heavenly Sign, Ir ſo fell ont, that there was 
'<;none of the Boats, one of the Wiſe men of the Society of Solomons Houſe, 
|< (which Howſe or Colledge (my good Brethren) is the very cye of this Kings 
\* dom) who having a while attentively and devoutly viewed and contem- 
© plated this Pillar and Croſs, te}l down upon his face, and then raifed him- 
C ſelf upon his knees, and lifting up his hands to Heaven made his Prayers: 


—  —— _ a 
« 


© bright and reſplendent than the Body of the Pillar : Upon which {| 


© the Sands to wonder, and ſo'after put themfelves into a number of ſmall | 


| © in this manner, 


Ord God of Heaven and Earth, thou haſt vouch- 
ſafed of thy Grace to thoſe of our Order, to knowthy| 
Works of Creation, and true Secrets of them, and to 
diſcern (as far as appertainetb to the Generations of Men) 
between Divine Miracle , Works of Nature , Works 
'of Art, and Impoſtures and Illuſions of all ſorts. T dobere 


acknowledge and teſtifie before this People,that the T bing 
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we nw ſee before our eyes is thy Finger, and a true Mi- 
racle. And foraſmuch as we learnin our Books, tbat thou 
'never workeſt Miracles but to a Divine and excellent end, 
(for the Laws of N ature,are thine own Laws, and thou 
\exceedeſt them rot but upon good cauſe )we moſt bumbly be- 
'ſeech thee to proſper this great Sign, and to give us the Inter- 
pretation, and uſe of it inmercy, which thou doft in ſome 
part ſecretly promiſe, by ſending it unto us. 


| ©*When he had made his prayer, he preſently found the Boat he was 
'* in. moveable and unbound, whereas all the rc{t remained (till faſt ; and 
'* taking that for an aſſurance of leave to approach, he cauſed the Boat to be 
'*(oftly and with filence, rowed toward the Pi//ar; but ere he came near it, 
* the Prlar and Croſs of Light brake up, and caſt it ſelt abroad,as it were,into 
\*a Firmament ot many Stars, which alſo vaniſhed ſoon after, and there was 
; *nothing left to be ſeen but a ſmall Ark or Cheſt of Cedar, dry, and not wet 
| *at all with Water, thoughit ſwam ; and 1a the fore end of it, which was 
*rowards him, grew a ſmall green Branch of Palm, And when the Wiſe- 
man had taken it with all reverence into his Boat, it opened of it ſelf, and 
*there was found in it a Bookand a Letter, both written in fine Parchment, 
* and wrapped in Sindons of Linnen, The Boekcontained all the Canonical 
© Books the Old and New Teſtament, according as you have them, (for we 


* and ſome other Books of the New Teſtament, which were not at that time 
| * written, were neverthelcſs in the Book. And for the Letter, was lntheſe 


FT Barthol:mew, a Servant of the Higheſt, and 
| Apoſtle of F ESOS CHRIST, was warn- 
| ed by an Angel that appeared to mein a Viſion 
'of Glory, that I ſhould commit this Ark to the 
Flouds of the Sea, Therefore I do teſtifieand declare 


| 


* know well what the Churches with you receivez) and the Apocalypſe it ſelf, 


unto that People, where GO D ſhall ordain his Ark] 
[to come to Land, that in theſame day is comeunto 
them Salvation, and Peace, and Good will 
from the FATHER, and fromthe LORD 


PFESUS. 


There was alſo in both theſe Writings, as well the Book as the! 
* Letter, wrought a great Miracle, conformto that of the Apoſtles in the 
\* Original  ift of Tongxes, For there being ar thattime 1n this Land Hebrews, 


;* Perfrars, and Indians, belides the Nativesz every one read upon the Book 
* and 
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echrwlirycarn " Magicians, that ſent forth ſpirits of the Air into 
_ (s/ Ln, CA CNN dint [[tzence of other Countreys. It was 
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* Queſtion; it was not any ſuch conceit, but becauſe we remembred he 
* had given a touch in his former Speech, that this Land had Laws of Secre- 
© cy, touching Strangers To this h» ſaid * You rem-mber it arightz and 
© therefore in that, I ſhall ſay ro you, I muſt reſerve ſome particulars which 
* it is not lawful for me to reveal, but there will be enough left togive you 
f ſatisfaCtion, 

| *You ſhall nnderſtand (that which perhaps you will ſcarce think cre- 
* dible ) that about Three thouſand years ago or ſomewhat more, the Na- 
* vigation of the World (eſpecially for remote Voyages) was greater then 
*at this day, Do not think with vour ſelves; that 1 k1ow not how much 
*it is increaſed with you within theſe ſix{core years, I xnow it well; and 
* yet I ſay, greater then, than now, Whether 1t was, that the example of 
© the Ark that ſaved the remnant of Men ftom the Univerſal Deluge gave 
© men confidence to adventure upon the Waters, or what it was, but ſuch 


| © is the truth. The Phenicians. and ſpecially the Tyrians, had great Fleets z 


© ſo had the Carthaginians their Colony, which is yet further Weſt ; Toz 
* ward the Eaſt, the ſhipping of Egypt, and of Paleſtina was likewiſe great; 
* Chinaalſo, and the great Atlantis (that you call Americs)-which have now 
© but Janks and Canoaes, abounded then in tall ſhips, This Ifland (as 
* appeareth by faithful Regiſters of thoſe times) hadthen Fifteen hundred 


© {trong Ships of great conterit. Ofall this, there is with you ſparing memory 
© or none, but we have large knowledge thereof. 

* At that time this Land was known, and frequented by the Ships and 
* Veſſels of all the Nations before-named, and (as it cometh to paſs) they 
© had many times Men of other Countreys that were no Salers, that came 
* with them, as Perſoans, Caldeans, Arabians; ſoas almolt all Nations of 
© might and tame reſorted hither, of whom we have ſome ſtirps and little 
© Tribes with us this day, And for our own Ships, they went ſundry, 
© Voyages, as well to your Streights, which you call tl.c Pil/ars of Hercules, 
*as to other parts in the 4tlantich and Mediterranean Seas 5, astO Paguin 
* (which is the ſame with Cambals) and 9xinſay upon the Oriental Seas, as 


* far as to the Borders of the Eaſt m—_ 
© Ar the ſame time, and an Age after or more, the Inhabitants of the 


* preat Atlentis did flonriſh. For though the Narration and Deſcription 
* which is made by a great Man with you, that the Deſcendents of Neptume 
* planted there, and of the magnificent Temple, Palace, City and Hill, 
© and the manifold ſtreams of goodly Navigable Rivers, (which as ſo many 
© Chains invironed the ſame Site and Temple, ) and the ſeveral degrees of 
© aſcent, whereby men did climb up to the ſame, az if it had been a Scala 
© celi, be all Poetical and Fabnlous ; yet ſo much is true, That the ſaid 
© Countrey of Atlantis, as well that'of Peru then called Coya, as that of 
© Mexico then named Tyrambel; were mighty and proud Kingdoms in 
* Arms, Shipping, and Riches; ſo mighty, asat one time (or at leaſt withs 
© in the ſpace of ten years) they both made two great expeditions, they of 


© Coya through the ſoutk-ſea upon this ourl{land. And for the former ofthefe 
* which was into Exrope, the fame Author — you (as it feemeth) had 
© ſome relation from the Egyptian Prieſt whom he citeth for aſſured)y ſuch 
*a thing there was, But Shether it were the ancient Athenians that had 
* the glory of the repulſe and reſiſtance of thoſe Forces, I can ſay nothing, 
© but certain it is, there never came back either Ship or man from that Voy- 


* age, Neither had the other Voyage of thoſe of Coy, upon us, had better 
| Z ; © fortune 


© Thrambel through the Atlantick to the Mediterranean Segs, andthey of | 
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* toriune; if thev had not met with enemics of preatcr clemency , For the 
© King of this I{land (by name Altavin ) a wiſe Man, and a great Warrior , 


| know'ng well both his own ſtrength, and that of his cncmics, handled the 


© matter fo, as hecut off thcir Land forces from their Ships, and entoild 
both their Navy and their Camp, with a greater power than tleirs, buth 
[*by Sea and Land, and compclled them to render themſeiyes without 
© liniking ſtroke 5 and after they were ar his mercy, contenting bunſele One 
*ly with thcii Oath, that they ſhould no more bear Arms againſt tim, dif-. 
{© mifed them all in fafetv. Bur the Divine reverge overtook not long, 
{c atter thoſe proud interprifes z for within lefs then the ſpace of One hun | 
« ired years the © reat Atlantis vas utterly loſt and celtroyed,not by a great: 
f< Earthquake, as your Mar laith, (tor that whole Tract is littls lubjc& to! 
F Earthquakes)but by a particularDeluge and launcacion, thoſe Countre ys. 
[© having at this day far greater Rjvers, and tar higher Mountains to pour| 
down Waters, than any part of the Old World. But it is true, that the! 
£ſame Inundation was not deep, not paſt Forty F oot inmolt places from 

©the ground; ſo that although it deſtroyed Man and Bealt generally, 
© yet ſore tew wilde Inhabitants.of the Wood eſcaped: Birds alfo were 
[*{aved by flying to the high Trees and Woods. For as for Men, although 
'*they had. Buildings in many places higher then the depth of the Water ;| 


ever that-Inundation, though it were ſhallow, had along continuance, | 


| 


|< they took from thoſe their Anceſtors of the Mountains, who were in- 


|< chat 'there was ſo much time between the Univerſal Flood, and their par- 
|< ticular Inundarion, . For the poor remnant of Humane Secd which re- 
{*mained intheir Mountains peopled the Countrey again ſlowly, by little 
{< and little. And: being limple and ſavage people (not like Noah and his 
| £Sons, which was the chief Family of the Earth) they were not ableto 
1< leave Letters, Arts, and Civility to their Polterity, And having likewiſe 


1<arethere, and knew no means of lighter Apparel, they were forced to 


|* Grounds, while the Waters ſtood below, So you ſee by this main 


| ſome rare accident, as this of yours, But now of the ceſlation of that 


{© whereby they of the Vale, that were not drowned, periſhed for want of | 
|eFood, and other things neceſlary. So as marvel you not at the thin Po-! 


© pulation of America, nor at the Rudeneſs and Ignorance of the People:for | 
you muſt account your Inhabitants of America as a young People! 
© younger a thouſand years at the lcaſt than the reſt of the World, for) 


<jn their Mountainous Habitations been uſed (in refpeft of the extream 
©Cold of thoſe Regions) to cloath themſelves with the ſkins of T igers, 
© Bears and great Hairy Goats, that they have in thoſe parts ; when after 
© they came down into the Valley, and found the intolerable Heats which 


© begin the cuſtom of going naked, which continueth art this day , onely 
© they take great pride and delight in the Feathers of Birds : And this alſo 


<vited unto. it by the infinite flight of Birds that came up tothe High} 


< accident of time, we loſt our Traftick with the Americans, with whom 
<of all others, in regard they lay neareſt tous, we had moſt commerce: 
© As for the other parts of the World, it is molt manifeſt, that in the 
revs following (whether it were in reſpe&t of Wars, or by a Natural 


© revolution of time) Navigation did every where greatly decay, and 
* eſpecially far Voyages (the rather by the uſe of Gallies and ſuch Veſiels 
cas oaks hardly brook the Ocean) were altogether left and omitted, 
<So then, that part of entercourſe which could be from other Naitons 
*to ſail to us, you ſee how it hath long ſince ceaſed, except it were by 
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© other part ofentercourſe, which might be by our ſailing to othey Nations.| 
© muſt yield you ſome other cauſe :for I cannot ſay (if I ſhall ſay truly} 
* bur our ſhipping for number, ſtrength, Mariners,Pilots,and all things that) 
* appertain to Navigation, is as great asever zand therefore why we ſhould 
* fit at home, I ſhall now give yon an account by'1t ſelf, and jt w1l draw 
© nearer to give you ſatisfaction to your principal Queſtion, |} 
© There reigned in this I{]ana about One thoulandnine kundred years 
© ago,a King,whoſe memory of all others we molt adore,not ſupecltitioully | 
© but asa Divine Inſtrument, though a Mortal Man;his name was Solamona, | 
* and weeſteem him as the Law-giver of our Nation. This King had a /arge 
* beartyinſcrutable for good, and was wholly bent tomake his Kiagdomand þ 
© People happy : He therefore taking into conlideration how ſufficient ap 
© ſubſtantive this Land was to maintainirſelt without any aid (at all) of the} 
* Forreigner, being Five thouſand ſix hundred miles in circuit, and of rare 
© fertility of ſoil in the greateſt part thereof;and hnding alſo the ſhipping of þ 
© this Country mought be plentifally ſet on work, bath by Fiſhing, and by 
© Tranſportations from Port to Port,and likewiſe by failing untofome ſmall | 
© If}ands that are nor far from us.and are under the Crown and Laws of this} 
*Statez and recalling into his memory the happy and flourithing eftate 
© wherein this Land then was, ſo as it might be a thouſand ways altered to 
© the worſe, but ſcarce any one way tothe better; thonght nothing wanted 
*ro his Noble and Heroical Intentions, but onely (as far as Humane fores 
© ſight might xeaci) to give perpetuity to that which was in his time ſo hap 
\c ply eſtabliſhed; therefore amongſt his-other Fundamental Laws of this 
'£ Kingdom, he did ordain the Interdidsand Prohibitions which we have 
© touching entrance of {trangers,which at that time (though it was after the 
« calamity of America)was trequent, doubting novelties and commixture of 
[© manners. It is true, the like Law againſt the admiſſion of ſtrangers, with- 
< out licence,ls an ancient Law in the Kingdom of Chima,and yet continued| 
<in vſe; but there it isa poor thing, and hath made them a curious, igng-. 
6 rant, fearful, fooliſh Nation, But our Law-giver made his Law ofanother 
© temper. For firſt, he hath preſcrved all points of humanity, in taking or. 
«der and making provilion for the rclict of ſtrangers diltrc{icd,v/hereot you 
© have taſted. At wEich Speech( as reaſon was)we all roſe up and bowed onr ſetvs, 
He went on. *That King alſo (till deliring to joyn Humanity and Policy to- 
© gether, and thinking it againſt Humanity to derain Strangers here againl(b| 
© their Wills,and again(t Policy,that they ſhould return and diſcover their 
* knowledge ofthis his State, he took this courſe. He did ordain, that ofthe 
© Strangers that ſhould be permitted to Land, as many (at all times.) mighs 
© depart as would, but as many as would ſtay, ſhould have very good con- 
* ditions and means to live from the State, Wherein he ſaw fo far, that 
*now in ſo many Ages, fince the Prohibition, we have memory nat of -one 
* Ship that ever returned, and bur of thirteen perſons onely at ſeveral times 
©that choſeto return in our Bottoms. What thoſe few that returned, may 
© have reported abroad, I know not; but you muſt think, whatſoever they 
* have ſaid, could be taken where they came, but for a dream, Now tor 
our travelling from hence into parts abroad, our Law giver thoughthit. al. 
* together to reſtrain 1t,So is it not in China, for the Chineſes lail where they 
*will orcanz which ſbeweth, that their Law of keeping out Strangers, 1s 
* a Law of puſillanimity and fear. But this reſtraint of ours hath one onely | 
© exception, which 1s admirable, preſerving the good which cometh by 
© communicating with ſtrangers, and avoiding the hurt; and L will now | 
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| to us, for we have ſome parts of his Works, which with you are loſt, 


| *the Founders name a little corrupted; as if it ihould be Solamona's Houſe, 
_ 


- —— 


c open _ you. And here I ſhall ſeem a little to digreſs, but'you will by 
("and by find it pertinent. Ye ſhall underltand (my dear Friends) that 
"amongſt the excellent as of that Kirg, one above all hath the /preemi. 
*nence- Ft was the. ereCtion ard inftitution of ah Order or Society Which 
'* we call Szfomons Houſe, the nobleſt Foundation (as wethink Y that ever, 
- Ini upon the Earth; and the Lanthorn of this Fwngdom. It is'dedicated' 
'*to the ſtudy of the Works and Creatures of God. Some think it bearcth | 


* but the” Records write it as it is ſpoken, ſo' as1 take it to bedenomi- 
* nate of the King of the Hebrews, which is famous with you, and nv ſtranger 
4 | 


© namely thet Nataral H:ftory,which he wrote of all Plants fromthe Cedar of 
© Libanws, tothe Aofs that groweth ont of the Wall; and of all things that 
|* have Life and Motion. This maketh methink, that our Kizg finding himſelf 
\* to Symbolize,in many things with thatKzxg of the Hebrer9s(w'.ich lived ma- 
þ ny years berore him) honoured him with the Title of ''is foundation.and I 
'* am therather induced to be of this opinton,for that I find'in ancient record, 
! © this Order Or Society 15 fometimes calleSalomons / 'ouſe and ſometimes the 
| © Colledge of the fix days Works : whereby Tam ſati:hed, That outexcellent 
'*King had learned from the Hebrews» that God had created the World, and 
\* all that therein is, within fix Days, and therefore he inſtituting that Hoxſe 
\* for the finding out of the true Nature of all things (whereby God mought 
© havethe more Glory 'in the Workmanſhip of them, and Men the more fruit | 
'&n the uſe'of them) did give it alſo that ſecond name. But now to come to our 
© preſent purpoſe. When the King had forbidden, tvall his people havigation 
* into any part that was'got under hisCrown,he made neverthelefs this Ordi- 
{* nance; That every twelve years there ſhould be ſet forth owt of this King- 
© dom two Ships appointed to ſ:yeral Voyages 3 that in cither of theſe Shi PS 
© ther» ſhou!d bea Miſſion of three of the Fellows or Brethren of Solamons 
© Houſe whole errand was onely -to- give- us knowledge of the affairs and 
[* ſtate of thoſeCountreys,to which they were deligned,and eſpecially of the 
*Sciences, Arts, Manufactures and Inventions of all the World; and withal 
*to bring unto us Books, Inſtruments, and Patterns in every kind. That | 
* the Ships after they had landed the Brethrez ſhould return, and that the 
'© Brethren ſhould ſtay abroad till the new Million. The Ships are not other. 
* wiſe fraught than with (tore of Victuals, and good quantity of Treaſure 
© to remain with the Brethren for the buying of ſuch things, and rewarding | 
© of ſach perſons as they ſhould think fit. Now for me ro tell you how the| 
\ fyulgar ſort of Marriners are contained from being diſcovered at Land, 
© and how they that mult be put on ſhore for any time colour themſelves 
© under the names of other Nations, and to what place theſe Voyages have 
© been deſigned, and what places of Rendezwors are appointed for the new 
© Miſſions and the like circumſtances of the praCtick, I may not do it,neither 
© js it much to your delire, But thus-you ſee we maintain a Trade, not for 
© Gold, Silver, or Jewels, nor for Silks, nor for Spices, nor any other com- 
*modity of Matter, but onely for Gods firit Creature, which was Lights to | 
© have Light (| ſay) of the growth of all parts of the World. And when he 
had ſaid this he was ſilent,& ſo were we all; for indeed, we were all aſtoniſh- 
ed to hear ſo ſtrange things ſoprobably told. And he perceiving, that we 
were willing to ſay ſomewhat,but had it not ready, in great courtelie took 
as off, and deſcended to alk us queſtions of our Voyage and Fortunes, 


and inthe end concluded that wemought do well, to think with our _ 
what 
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{ and in the end concluded, that we might do well to think with our | 

| ſelves what time of ſtay We would demand of the State ; and bade us 

not to ſcant our ſelves, for he would procure ſuch time as we defired | 

| Whereupon we all roſe up and preſented our ſelves to kiſs the [kirt of 

| his Tipper ; but he wonld not ſuffer us, and ſo took his leave. But when 

[1t came once amonglt our people, tnat the State uſed to offer conditions to 
| 
| 


|{trangers that would ſtay, wehad work enough to get any'of our men to 
| look to our Ship, and to keep them from going preſently to the Governor 
ro crave conditions ; but Fith much ado, we retrained them till we might a- 
'gree what courſe totake, 

We took our ſelves now for Freemen, ſeeing there was no danger of | 
/ our utter perdition, and lived moſt joyfully, going abroad, and ſceing { 
| what was to be ſecn in the City and places adjacent within our Teddey, and 
' obtaining acquaintance with many of the City, not of the meanelt qua- 
'liry, at whoſe hands we found ſuch humanity, and ſach a freedome and | | 
defire to take 1trangers, as it were into their boſome, as was enough to | 
' make us forget all that was dear tv Us in our own Countreys, and con- 
tinually we met with many things right worthy of obſ{crvation and rela- 
tion: as indeed, if there be a Mirror in the World, worthy to hold mens 
eyes; it is that Countrey. One day there were two of our company 
bidden toa Feaſt of the Family, as they call it, a molt natural, pious and 
| reverend cuſtom it is, ſhewing that Nation to be compounded of all good- | 
neſs. This i«the manner of it. It is granted to any man that ſhall live to fee | 
\ thirty perſons deſcended of his body alive altogether, and all above three 
years old, to make this Feaſt, which 1s done at the colt of the State. | 
The Father of the Family, whom they call the Tirſan, two days before the 
Fr caſt taketh to him three of ſuch Friends as he liketh to chuſe» and is 
afliſted alſo by the Governor of the City or place where the Fealt is cele- 
brated; and all the Perſons of the Family, of both Sexes are ſummoned to 
attend him. Theſe two days the Tirſan ſittethin conſultation concern- | 
ing the good eſtate of the Family 3 there, it there be any Diſcords or Suits 
between any of the Family, they are compounded and appeaſed ; there, 
if any of the Family be diltreſſed or decayed, order is taken for their re- | 
lief and competent means to live there, it any be ſubjcct to vice ortake 
11 courſes, they are reproved and cenſured. $0 likewiſe, direCtion is 
given touching Marriages, and the courſes of life which any of them 
ſhould take, with divers other the like orders and advices. The Go- 
vernor affilteth to the end, to put in execution by his publick Autho- 
rity, the Decrees and Orders of the Tirſan, it they ſhould be difobeyed, 
though that ſeldom necdeth » ſuch reverence and obedience they give 
to the order of Nature. The Tirſan dothalſothen ever chuſe one man 
from amongſt his Sons to live in Houſe with him, who 1s called ever 
after the $02 of the Vine 3 the reaſon will hereatter appear. Oa the Feaft- 
day the Father or Tirſan cometh forth atter Divine Ser vice intoa large 
Room where the Feaſt is celebrated : which Room hath an Halt. 
pace at the upper end, Againſt the Wall, in the middle of the Halt. 
Pace, is a Chair placed for him, with a Table and Carpet before it : 
Over the Chair is a State made round or oval, and itis of Ivy; an Ivy 
ſomewhat whiter then ours, like the Leaf of a vilver Aſp, but more ſhis 
ning, for it is Green all Winter. And the State is curioutly wrought with | 
Silver and Silk of divers colours, broyding or binding inthe Ivy; and is | 


ever of the work of {ome of the Daughters of the Family, and veiled 
L Over 
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| over at the top witha fine Net of Silk and Silyer : But the ſubſtance of it 
|is true Ivy, whereof, afterit is taken down, the Friends of the Family are 
| deſirous to have-fome Leaf or Sprig to keep. The Tirſaz cometh forth with 
| all his Generation or. Lineage, the Males before him, and the Females fol- 
[lowing him. And if there bea Mother, from whoſe body the whole Li- 
[neage 1s deſcended, there 15a Traverſe placed ina Loft above on the right 


(hand - of the Chair, with a Privy-door, and a carved Window of Glaſs | 


leaded with Gold and Blew, where ſhe litteth, but is not ſeen. When 
the Tirſan is come forth, he fitteth down in the Chair, andall the Li-' 
'neage place themſelves againſt the Wall, bothat his back, and upon the 
[retarn of the HalÞ pace, inorder of their years, -without diflerence of 
(Sex, and ſtand upon their Feet, Whenhe js ſer, the room being always 
full of company, but well kept, and without,diſorder , after ſome pauſe 
| there: cometh in from the lower end of the room a Taratan, (which is as 
\much as an Herauld) and on either fide of him two T1ng Lads, whece- 

of. one carrieth a Scroul of their {hining yellow Parchwenr, and the other 
'a cluſter of Grapes of Gold, with a long Foot or Stalk: The Herazld 
' and Children are clothed with Mantles of Sea-water- green Sattin, but the 
4 Heraulds Mantle 1s {ſtreamed with Gold, and hath a Train. Then the 
{ Herauld, with three Courtelies, or rather inclinations, cometh up as far 
'as the Half-ſpace, and there firlt taketh into his hand the Scroul, This 
\Scroul is the Kings Charter, containing Gift of Revenue, and many Pri. 
viledges, Exemptions, and Points of Honor granted to the Father of 
| the Family ; and it is ever ſtiled and direted, To ſuch an one. Our wel- 
beloved Friend and Creditor, which isa Title proper onely to this caſe : For 
they fay, the King is Debtor to no Man, bnt for propagation of his Sub- 
jefts. The Seal let to the Kings Charter, is the Kings Image imboſſed or 
[moulded in Gold. And though ſuch Charters be expedited of courſe, 
and as of right, yet they are yaried by diſcretion, according to the num. 
ber and dignity of the Family, This Charter the Heranld readeth aloud 
and while it is read, the Father or Tirſan {tandeth up, ſupported by two 
of his Sons, ſuch as he chuſeth, Then the Herauld mounteth the Half- 
pace, and delivereth the Charter into his hand, and with that there is an 
acclamation by all that are preſent in their Language, which is thus mach, 
Happy are the People of Benſalem, Then the Herauld taketh into his hand 
from the other Child the Cluſter of Grapes, which is of Gold, both the 
Stalks and the Grapes; but the Grapes are daintily enamelled : And if the 
Males of the Family be the greater number, the Grapes are enamelled 
Purple, with a little Sun ſet on the top ; if the Females, then they are 
enamelled into a greeniſh yellow, with a Creſcent on the top, The 


Grapes are in number as many as there are Deſcendants of the Family 
This Golden Cluſter the Heranld delivereth alſo to the Tirſax, who pre- 
ſently delivereth it over to that Son that be had formerly choſen to be in 
houſe with him z who beareth it before his Father as an Enſign of Honor 
when he goeth in publick ever after, and is thereupon called The Sor of 
the Vine, Aﬀter this Ceremony ended, the Father or Tirſan retireth, and 
after ſome time cometh forth again to Dinner, where he fitreth alone 
under the State as before 3 and none of his Deſcendants fit with him; of 
what degree or dignity foever, except he hap to be of Salowons Houſe. | 
He is ſerved onely by his own Children, ſuch as are Male, who perform 
unto him ail ſervice of the Table upon the Knee 3 and the Women onely 
| ſtand about him,leaning againſt the Wall.The Room below the Ha)f-pace 

hath 
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hath Tables on the ſides for the Gyelts that are bidden, whoare ſerved 
with great; and-comely order; and toward the end of Dinner (which in 
the greateſt Feaſts with them, laſteth never above an Hour and a Halt) 
there is an Hy-2x ſung, varied according to the Invention of him that com- 
poſed jt, (for they have excellent Pocfie;) but the ſubject of it is (always ) 
the praiſes of Adam, and Noah, and Abraham: whereof the former two 
peopled the World,and the laſt was the Father of the Faithfubconcluding 
ever. with a Thankſgiving for the Natzvityot our Sauzoxr in Whale Birth 
the Births of all are onely Blefled. Dinger being done, the Tir/ax retireth 
| again, and,having withdrawn himſelf alone into a place, where he maketh 
| {ome private Prayers, he cometh forth the third time to give the Blefling, 
with all his Deſcendants, who ſtand about him as at the firſt. Then he 
;calleth them forth, by one and by one, by name, as he plcafeth, though 
 (c1dom the order of age be inverted. The perſon that iscalled (the Table 
being before removed} kneeleth down before the Chair, and the Father 
layeth his hand upon his head, or her head, and giveth the Blefling in theſe 
words , Son.of Benſatem-(or Daughter of Fenſalem! thy F athber ſaith it, the 
Alan by whom thou haſt breath and life, ſ(peaketh the word: the Bleſſing of the 
everlaſting Father, the Prince of Peace, and the Holy Dove be upon thee, and 
make the days'of thy Pilgrimage good and many. This he ſaith to every of 
| th:m 3 and that done, if there be any of his Sons of eminent Merit and 

Veitie, {fo they be not above two) he calleth for them again, and faith, 
| Jaying his arm over their ſhoulders, they ſtanding, Sow-, it is well you are 
| born give God the praiſe, and perſevere to the end, And withal delivereth 
to either of them a Jewel, made iathe figure of anEar of Wheat, which 
they ever after wear in the front of their T urbant or Hat. This done,they 
fall ro Muſick and Dances and other Recreations after their manner, for 
the reſt of the dav. This is the full order of that Feaſt. 

By that time ſix or ſevendays were ſpent, I was faln into ſtraight ac- 
quaintance with a Merchant of that City, whoſe name was Joabin; he was 
a Jew, and circumciſed: For they have ſometew ſtirps of Jews yet re- 
maining among them, whom they leave totheir own Religion ; which 
they may the better do, becauſe they are of a far differing diſpoſition from 
the Jews in other parts, For whereas they hate the Name of CHRIST, 
and have z ſecret imbred-rancor againſt the people, among whom they 
live: Theſe (contrariwiſe )give unto our SAVIOUR many high Attri. 
bates, and Love the Nation of Benſalem extreamly, Surely this Man, of 
whom I ſpeak, would ever acknuwledge that CHRIST was born of a 
Virgin, and that he was morethena Man3 and he would tell how GOD 
made him Ruler of the Serapbims which guard his Throne, and they 
call him alſo the Milken way, and the Eliah of the Meſſia b , and many 
other high Names ; which though they be inferior to his Divine Majeſty, 
yet they are far from the Language of other Jews. And for the Countrey 
of Benſalem, this Man would make no end of commending it, being des| 
lirous, by Tradition among the Jews there, to have it believed, that the 
people thereof were of the Generations of Abraham by another Son, 
whom they call Nachoran; and that Moſes by a ſecret Cabala ordained the 
| Laws of Benſalem, which they now uſes and that when the 2eſſiab ſhould 
come and {it in. his Throne at Jeruſalem, the King of Bexſalems (hould (it 
at his Feet, whereas others Kings ſhould keep a great diltance. Bat yet | 
ſetting alide theſe Jewiſh Dreams, the Man was a wiſe man and learned, |, 


and of great Policy, and excellently ſeenin the Laws and Cuſtoms of that 
Nation, 
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' never hcard of a Solemnity wherein Nature did ſo much'pretide, And 


'\zer. But hear me now, and I will tell you what I know. | Toi ſhall unz 


| of the World. 1 remember I have read in one of your E urovean books 
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' | Nation. Among(t other diſcourſes, one day | told him, 1 was much 
 Taffeted with the Relation I had from ſome of the Company of their! 


' Cnſtom in ho!ding the Feaſt of the Family, for that (me thought) I had 
(becauſe Propagation of Families proceedeth from the Nuprial Copulati- 

on; I defired to know of him what Laws and Cuftoms they -had concerning | 
' Marriage, and whether they kept Marriage well, and whether they were | 


|ltied to one Wife. For that where Population ts ſo much aft-C&ted, and 
(ſuch as'with them it ſeemed tobe, there is commonly permiſſion of Pl 
| yality of Wives. To this he ſaid, Tox have reaſon jor to command 
that excellent Inflitution of the Fealt of the Family 5 and indeed we 
'| hve experience, that thoſe Families that are partakers of the Bleſſing s| 


of that Feaſt do flonriſh and proſper ever after in an extraordinary man. 


derſtand, that there is not under the Heavens, ſo chaſte a Nation asthis 
of Benſalem , nor ſo ſfee from all pollution or fouln?ſs; it is the Virgin 


of an holy Hermit amongſt you- that deſired to ſee the Spirit of fornication | 
| and there appeared to him a little foul ugly Aithiope : But if be had 
| deſired to ſe the Spirit of Chaſtity of Benſalem, it would have appeared to 
| him in the likeneſs of a fair beantiful Cherubim ; for there 3s nothing 
amoneſt Mortal Men more fair and admirable, then the chaſte Minds 
of this People. Know therefore, that with them there are no Stewsy, 
| 20 diſſolute Honſes, no Courteſans , nor any thing of that kind, Nay 
they wonder (with deteſtation ) at you in Furope, which permit ſuch 
things. They ſay you have put Morriage out of office; for Marriage 
is ordeined a remedy for unlawjul concupiſence, and Natural concu. 
| piſcence ſeemeth as « ſpur to Marriage : But when Men have at hand 
h remedy more agreeable to their corrupt will, Marriagc is almoſt ex« 
pulſed. And therefore, there are with you ſeen infinite Men that mar- 
ry not, but chuſe rather a Libertine , and impure ſingle Life, then to be 
oked in Marriage 5 and many that do marry , marry late, when the 
prime and ſirength of their years is paſt; and when they do marry 
(what is Marriage to them, but a very bargain, wherein is ſought Alli- 
{ ace , or Portion, or Reputation , with ſome deſire (almoſt indifferent) 
| of iſſue, and not the faithful Nuptial Union of Man and Wife that was 
firſt inſtituted ? Neither is it poſſible , that thoſe that have caſt away ſo 
baſely ſo much of their firength, ſhould greatly eſteem Children (be- 
ing of the ſame matter) as chaſk Men do. So likewiſe during Marriage 
is the caſe much amended, as it ought to be, if thoſe things were toles 
(rated onely for neceſſity * 'No, but there remains ſtill as a very affront to 
Marriage 1 the haunting of thoſe diſſolute places , or reſort to Ac 
are no more puniſh in Married men , then in Batchelors: And the dee 
praved cuſtome of change, and the delight in meretricious embrace- 
ments, ( where Sin is turned into Art) maketh Marriage a dull thing 
| and a kind of Impoſition or Tax, They hear you defend theſe things 8s 
\ done to avoid greater evils, as Advowtries , Deflouring of Virgins, 
Unnatural Luſt, and the like : But they ſay this is a prepoſterous Wiſ- 
dom. and they call it Lots offer, who to ſave his Gueſt, from abuſing 
offered hi Daughters : Nay, they ſay further, that there is little gained 
in this, for that the ſame Vices and Appetites do ſtill remain and abound, 
| Unlawfulful Luſt being like a Furnace, that if you flop the Flames _ 
" h 
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* Sether, it will quench ; but if you give it any vent, it will rage, As for 
*Maſcnline Love, they have no«touch of it, and yet there are not ſo fait 
*fal-and -inviolate Friendſhips in the World again as are there ;'and to} 
"peat; generally' (as'I ſaid before) | have not read of any ſuch Chaſtity in 
* any Peopleas theirs, And their uſual ſaying is;that whoſoever is unchalte, 
* cafinot reverence himſelf. 4d they ſay, That the reverence'of a Mans ſelf 
| "is, "next religion, the chiefeſt Bridle of all Vices. And when he had faid 
* this, the good Jet pauſed alittle,” Whereupon, I far more willing to hear 
| *him ſpeak on, than to ſpeak my ſelf; yet thinking it decent, that upon his 
pauſe of Speech'l ſhould not be al together flent, faid onely tHis ; That 1 
'*would' ſay to him, as the Widow of Sarepts faid to Elias, That he was 
[* come to bring to memory our fins ; and thatI confeſs the Kighteonſnef of 
'© Benſalem was greater than the'RighteonſneſFof Exrope. At which- Speech he 
bowed his Head, and went on this mranner; They have alſo many wiſe 'and 
*exceflent Laws touctuuug Marriages they allow no Polygamy > they have 
5 ordained that none-do intermarry or contract unti] a month be paſt from 
©their firit interveiwi Afarriage without conſent of Parents, they do not 
make void, bit they mulCt it in che Inheritors; for the Children of ſach 
* Marriages are not 4 mitted to inherit above- the third part oftheir Parents 
© inheritance, 'T have read in a Book of one of your Aer, of a Feigned 
'* commonewealth, where the married. couple are permitted before they 
[*contraftto {ce one + 1 ther naked.” This they diflike, for they think it a 
| *Scornto give a ref:u! after ſo familiar knowledge 3 but becauſe of many 
* hidden defefts in Men and Wotnens Bodies, they have a more civil way 
* for they | have near every Town, a couple of Pools ( which they cal] 
'* Adart and Eves Pools) where it is permitted to one of the Friends of the 
* Man, and another of the Friends 0; the Woman, to ſee them ſeverally, 
thoth-naked, 

And as we werethus in Conference, there came one that feemed to be a| 
Metlenger, in a rich Huke, that ſpake with the Jew; whereuponl he turned 
to me, and faid, Tow will pardow me, for Tam commanded away in haſt ; 
the next morning he came to me again, joyful, as it ſcemcd, and faid 
there is word come to the Governor of the City, that one of the Fathers 
of Salomons Houſe will be here this day ſeven night 3 we have ſeen none of 
them this dozen years. His coming 1s in (tate, but the caufe of his coming 
1sſecret, I will provide you and your Fellows of a good ſtanding to ſee 
his entry. Ithanked him, and told him, 1-was moſt glad of the news, The 
Day being come, he made his entry.” He was a Man of middle ({tature and 
Age, comely of perſon, and had an aſpect as if he pitied men: He was 
cloathedH a Robe of fine black Cloth, with White Sleeves, and a Cape. His 
under Garment was of excellent white Linnen down to the Foot, girt 
with a Girdie of th- ſame; and a Sindon or Tippet of the fame about his 
Neck ; he had Gloves that were curions, and ſet with Stone, and ſhoes of 
| Peach-coloured Velvet : his Neck was bare to the Shoulders ; his Hat was 
like a Helmet or Spaziſþ Montera, and his Locks curled below it decent- 
ly, they were of colour brown; his Beard was cut round, and of the fame 
colour with his Hair, ſomewhat lighter. , He was carried ina rich Chari, 
ot without Wheels, Litter-wiſe, with two Horſes at cither end, rich- 
ly trapped in blew Velvet embroidered, and two Footmen on each hide in 
the like attire«, The Chariot was all of Cedar guilt, and adorned with cri» 
{tal fave that the fore-end had Pannells of Saphires ſct in borders of 


Gold> And the Hinder.end the like of Emecrauds of the Perz colour, 
There 
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| There was alſo a Sun of Gold, radiant upon the top in the midſt and on 
the top before a ſmall Cherzb of Gold,, with Wings diſplayed, The 
| Chariot was covered with Cloth of Gold riflued upon blew. He had 
before him fifty attendants, young men all, in white Fatten looſe Coats| 
to the mid-leg, and$tockingsof white Silk, and Shones of blew Velvet, 
| and Hats of. blew Velvet, with fine Plumes of divers Colours, ſet round 
| ke Hat. bands. Next before the Chariot, went two Men, bare headed, in 
Linnen Garments down to the foot, girt» and Shoes of blew V elvet.z 
who carried, the one a Croſier, - the other a Paltoral Stafflike a Sheep 
hook, neither of them of Metal, but the Crofter of :Balm wood, the 
Paſtoral Staff of Cedar, Horſemenhe had none, neither before, nor bez 
hind his Chariot, as it ſeemeth, to avoid .all tumult and trouble. Be. 
hind his Chariot went all the Officers and Principals of the Companies 
of the City. Heſate alone upon Cuſhions; of a kind of excellent Pluſh, 
blew, and under his Foet curious Carpets of Silk of divers colours, like 
the Perſian, but far finer. He held up his bare hand as he weat , as bleſ. 
ſing the People, but in ſilence. The Street was wonderfully well kept 
ſ that there was never any Army had their Men ſtand in better battel-' 
| {array, then the people ſtood. The Windows likewiſe were not crouded 
! but every one ſtood in them, as if they had been placed, When the 
| (ſhow was paſt, the Jew ſaid to me, © I ſhall not be able to.attend you as 1 
; * would, inregard of ſome charge the City hath laid upon me for the enter- 
taining of this great Perſon. Three days after the Jew came to me again, and 
| ſaid, Yeare happy men, for the Father of Solumons Houſe taketh knowledge 
© of your being here, and commanded me-to tell you, that he will admit all 
© your company to hispreſence, and have private conference with one of 
* you that ye ſhall chuſe; and for this, hath appointed the next day after to 
|'* morrow. And becanſe he meaneth to give you his Bleſſing, he hath 
© appointed it in the forenoon, We came at our day and hour, and 
was choſen by my fellows for the private acceſs, We found him in a fair 
| Chamber richly hanged and carpeted under Foot, without 2ny degreesto 
; the State : He was ſet upon a low Throne, richly adorned, and a rich Cloth 
1 th State over his head of blew Sattin embroidered. He was alone, fave 


CH 


that he had two Pages of Honor on either havd one, finely attired in 
white, His under Garments. were the like, that we ſaw him wear in the 
| | Chariot; but inſtead of his Gown, he had on him a Mantle with a Cape 
of the ſame fine Black, faſtned about him, When we came in, as we were 
taught, we bowed low ar our firſt entrance; and when'we were come 
\ near his Chair, he ſtood up, holding forth his hand ungloved, and in poſture 
of Bleſling ; and we every one of us ſtooped down and kiſled the Hem of 
his Tippet, That done, the reſt departed, and I remained, Then lie warned 
the Pages forth of the Room, and cauſed me to fit down beſide him, and 
ſpake to me thus in the Spaniſh Tongue: 
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M6 bave - for I will impatt unto thee, forthe love of Godard VI: 
\f a Rvglativn of - thecrue tate of Salon ors Houſe, 
6 © of 

« Firit, { wilt ſer forch ynico you the End af our Forndetron, Stomndly 
© The Preparations and Inſlruwents we have for our Woke. Thirdly, 
{6 The'(everal Employmenti and Fund ions whereto our F Lows ii, atltzn- 
;*cd; And taurthly, The Crdinances and Rites which we vbſcryz, 


* eticCting of all things polible | 

* Tae Preparations and. Inſtruments, arg the. Ve have large and 

© deep Caves of ſeveral deepss the deepelt..are funk lis hundred fathom. 

(*.and ſome of them are digged and made under great Hills and Mountains : 
{*fo that if you.xeckon together ihe depth of the Hill, and the depth ofthe 
|*Cave, they ate (ſome of them). above rhree miles deep : For we find that 
« the Cepth of an Hill, and the depth of a Cave from the Flat, is the ſame 
thing, both- remote alike from the Sun and Havens Bzams, and from the 
« open Air, Theſe Caves we call the Lower Kegron, and we ule them for 
call Coagulations, Induradtions, KRefrigergtions , and Conſervations of 
s Rodies, We uſethemlikewilc for the Imitation Of Natural Mines, and 
' ithe Producing alſo of new Artificial Metals, by C ompoſitions and AM4te- 
ivrials which we uſe and Jay theye tor many years. Weuſe them alſo ſome. 
. times (which may ſeem {trange) for Curing ot ſome Diſeaſes, and for Pr o- 
. lang tion of if: in ſome Hermits that chulg to live there, well accommas« 
« dated of all things neceſlary, and indecd live very long z by whom alſo wc 
© learn many things; hs | . 
|  ©We have Burials in ſeveral Earths, where we put- divers Cements as the 
* Chineſes do their Porcel/ane ;, but we have them 1n greater variety and 
© ſame of them more fine, We alſo have great variety of Compoſis and S0zls 
* for the making of the Earth fruitful; ; | | 

*We have high Towers, the highelt about half a Mile in Height, and 
© ſome of them likewiſe ſct upon high Mozmtuins, lo that the vantage of the 
© Hill with the Tower, is in the Higheſt of them, three Miles at lealt, And 
«theſe places we call the Upper Region, accounting the Air, between the 
© High places and the Low, as a Middle Region, We uſe theſe Towers 
* according to their ſeveral heights and ſituations, for Iſolations, Refrige 
' ration, Conſervation, and for the view of divers Meteors, as Winds, Rain, 
© Snow, Hail, and ſome of the Fiery Meteors allo. And upon them, in fome 
©places, are dwellings of Hermits, whom we, vilit ſometimes, and inſtruct 
{© what to obſerve, 
© We havegreat Lakes, both ſalt and freſh, whereof we have uſe for 
|* the Fiſh and Fowl, Weuſe them alſo tor Burials of ſome Natural Bedies ; 
|* for we finda difference in things buried in Earth,or in 4irbelow the Earsb, 
1c and things buried in Water. - We have alſo Pools, ot which ſome do (train 
© Freſh water out of Sa{t, and others by Art do turn Freſh water into Salt 
© We have alſo ſome Rocks in the mid(t of the Sea, and ſome Bays upon the 
© 5hore for ſome Works, wherein is required the 4ir an.! Vapor __ Sea. | 
© We havelikewiſe violentſtreams and CatzraFs, Which ſerve us tor many 
« Motions and likewiſe Emgins tor multiplying and enforcing of IWinds, to 


© The Endof our Foundation, is the Knowledge of Canſer and Secret Mo- 
*rions of things, and the enlarging ot the Buvings of Hamare Empire, tothe 
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| Son to make | 
you know tne trueſtare of Solomons Hoſe { will keep this order, | 
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£ ſet allo on going diversMotions» F 
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© We have alſo a number of Artificial Webs and Fountains, made in imi- 
*ration of the Natural Sources and Baths as tinted upon Yitriol, 8ul 
* phur, Steel, Braff, Lead, Nitre, and other Minerals, And again we have 


EE —C 


* tue quicker and better then in Veſſels or Baſins: And amongſt them we have 


| 


[*not of Water, Thunder: ; Lightnings ; alſo Generations of Bodies in Air, as 


'<are ſet, whereof we make divers kinds of Drinks, beſides the Vineyards. 


— —— _ 


© a Water which we call Water of Paradiſe, being by that we doto it, made 
every ſovereign for Health and Prolongation of Life. 

© Wehavealſo great and ſpaciows Houſes , where we imitate and demon: 
© ſtrate Meteors 3 as Snow, Hail, Rain, lome Artificial Rair's of Bodies, and 


© Frogs, Flies, and divers others. 

* We have alſo certain Chambers which we call Chambers of Health, 
* where we qualifie the Air, as we think good and proper for tlie cure of dis 
* vers Diſeaſes, and preſervation of Health. 
| ©We have alſo fair and large Baths of ſeveral wixtures; for the care of 
5 Diſeaſes, and the reſtoring of Mans Body from Arefa@ion, and other, for 
* the confirming of it in ſtrength of Sinews, Vital Parts, and the very Juice 
* and Swb(tance of the Body, © 

©We have alſo large and varions Orchards and Gardens, wherein we 
© do not ſo much reſpeC& Beauty, as variety of ground and ſoy], proper for 
© divers Trees and Herbs and ſome very ſpacious, where Trees and Berries 


© In theſe we pratiſe likewiſe all concluſions of Grafting and 1noculating.as 
© well of Wild-Trees as Fruit.trees, which produceth many effe&ts. And we 
© make (by Art) in the ſame Orchards and Gardens, Trees and Flowers to 
*come earlier or later then their ſeaſoxs, and to come up and bear more 
© fpeedily then by their »etxral courſe they do.We make them alſo (by Art) 
© mnch greater, their #atzre, and their Fruit greater and ſweeter, and of 
© differing taſte, ſave, colour and figarefrom their nature; and many ofthem 
* we ſo order, that they become of Medicinal uſe. 

© We have alſo means to make divers Plants riſe, by mixtures of 
© Earths without Seeds, and likewiſe to make divers new Plants differing 
©from the Vulgar, and make one Tree or Plart turn into another. 


*We have alſo Parks and Excloſares of all ſorts of Beaſts and Birds; 


| * commixtures and Copmlations of divers Kinds, which have produced ma- 


* whereof ſome are advanced (in effe@) to be perfe@# Creatures, like Beafts 


* which we uſe not onely for view or rareneſs, but likewiſe tor Diſe&ions 
* and Tryals, that thereby we may take light, what may be wrought upon 
© the Body of Mar, wherein we find many ſtrange effe@ts; as continuing 
© life in them, though divers parts, which you account vial be periſhed 
*and taken forth ; Reſuſcitating of ſome that ſeem dead in appearance, 
*and the like, We try alſo all Poyſons and other Medicines upon them. 
'<as well of Chirnrgery as Phyſick, By Art likewiſe we make them greater 
© or faber then their kind is, and contrariwiſe dwarf them, and ſtay their 
*eromth: We make them more fruitfsl and Bearing, then their Kind 
©1s, and contrariwiſe Barren and not Generative. Alſo we make them 
* differ in Colowr, Shape, AFivity, many ways. We find meansto make 


©ny ew Kinds, and themnot barres as the peneral opinion is, Wemake 
*a number of Kinds of Serpents, Worms, Flies, Fiſhes , of Putrefaion ; 


* or Birds, and have Sexes, and do propegate. Neither do we this by; 
© chance, but we know beforehand of what watrer and commixtzare what' 
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* Kind of thoſe Creatures will ariſe. 
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© little Wells for Infuſſons of many things, where the Waters take the virs| 
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*We haveallo Particular Pools where we make Tryals upon Fiſhes , 
* as we have ſaid before of Beaſts and Birds. 
| ©We have alſo Places for Breed and Generation of thoſe Kinds of 
* Worms and Flies which are of Special uſe, ſuch as are with you, your 
© Silk- Worms and Bees. 
© I will not hold you long with recounting of our Brew- Houſes , Bakee 
* Houſes, and Kitchins, where are madedivers Drinks, Breads, and Meats , 
*rare and of ſpecial effes, Wines we have of Grapes, and Drinks of 
* other Juice , of Fruits, of Grains and of Roots; and of Mixtures with | 
* Honey, Sugar, Manna, and Fruits Dried, and DecoGed; alſo of the Tears 
'* or Woundings of Trees, and of the Pulp of Canes 3 and theſe Drinks arc 
© of ſeveral Ages , ſome to the Age or laſt of forty years, We have Drinks 
| *alſo brewed with ſeveral Herbs, and Roots, and Spices yea, with ſeveral 
* Fleſhes, and White-Meats; whereof ſome of the Drinks are ſuch, as they 
© are in eftect Meat and Drink both; ſo that divers, eſpecially in Age, do 
© delire to live with them, with little or no Meat or Bread. And above all we 
* {trive to have Drinks of Extream thinparts, to inlinuate into the Pody, 
*and yet without all Biting, Sharpneſs, or fretting ; inſomuch , as ſome of 
| < them put upon the back of your Hand,will,with a little ſtay, paſs through 
\*tothe Palw,and yet taſte Milde tothe Mouth. We have allo Waters | 
; * which we Riper 1n that faſhion as they become Nouriſhing 3 ſo that they | 
| © are indecd excellent Drink. and many will uſe no other, Breads we have 
; * of ſeveral Grains, Roots and Kernels, yea, and ſome of Fleſhand Fifh 
* Dried, with divers Kinds of Leveringsand Seaſonings; ſo that ſome -> 
*extreamly move Appetites ; ſome do nouriſh ſo.as divers to live of them 
* withont any other Acat, wholive very long. So for Meats, we have ſome 
f of them ſo Beate,and made Tender and Mortified , yet without all Cor« | 
© rupting, a5 4 weak Heat ofthe Stomach will turn them into good Chylus, | 
* 2s well aSa Strong Heat would meat otherwiſe prepared, We have ſome | 
© Meats alſo,and Breads, and Drinks, which taken by men, enable them to 
* Faſt long after 3 and ſome other, that uſed, make the very Fleſh of Mens 


Y Bodies ſenſibly more hard and tough, and their Strexgth far greater than 
* otherwiſe it would be. _ 

© We have Diſpenſatories or Shops of Medicines, wherein you may 
'fealily-think,if we have ſuch / ariety of Plants and Living Creatures, More 
| * then you have in Exrope,( for we know what you have) the Simples Drugs, 
[and Ingredients of Medicines, muſt likewiſe be in ſo much the greater | 
Variety, We have them likewiſe of diverſe Ages, and long Fermenta- 
© 2;0ns. . And for their Preparations,we havenot onely all Manner of ex- 
6 quiſite Diſtillation and Separations, and eſpecially by Gentle Heats , and 


\* Percolations through divers Streiners, yea and Subſtances ; but alſo exact |' 


|< Forms of Compoſition , whereby thy incorporate almoſt as they were 
| © Natural Simples. . | 
;, * We havealſo divers Mechanical Arts, which you have not , and | 
* Stuffs made by them , as Papers, Linnen, Silks, Tiſſues, dainty works of | 
© Feathers of wonderful luſtre, excellentDzes, and many othersz and Shops | 
© likewiſe as well fer ſuch asare not brought into Vulgar uſe amongſt us, 
tas forthoſe that are. For you maſt know , that of the things beforere. 
* cited, many are grown into uſe — the Kingdom > but yet, if 
* they did low from our Invention, we have of them allo for Patterns and 
© Principals, 
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' * Wehavealſo Farnaces of great Diverſities , and that keep great Dzz; 
verry of Heats, Fierce and Pick, ſtrong and cron(tant, Soft and Milde- 
"B own niet, Dry, Moiſt, and the like. But above all we have Heats, in 
* imitation of the Suns, and Heavenly Bodies Heats, that pals divers Inequaz 
* lities, and ( as it were )JOrbs, Progreſſes and Returns, whereby we may 
| * produce admirable effects. Beſides we have Heats of Dungs, and of Be]. 
i © lies and Maws of Living Creatures, and of their Bloods and Bodies 3 and 
| *of Hays and Herbs laid up moiſt; of Lime unquenched, and ſuch like, 
| * Inſtruments a\ſo which generate Heat onely by Motion; and further,Places 
| * for {trong Inſolations3 and again, Places under the Earth, which by Nq- 
 *tureor Art yield Heat:Theſe divers Heatswe ufe,as the Natere of the Ope-| 
 * ration which we intend, requireth. 
© We have alſo Perſpcdive Houſes , where we make Demonſtration 
| * ofall L 2ehts and Radiations, and of all Colours > and out of Things Uns 
| * coloured and Tranſparent, we can repreſent unto you all ſeveral Colours, 
; © not in Raznbows ( as it is inGemsand Priſms ) but of themſelves lingle, 
| © We repreſent alſo all Maltiplications of Light , which we carry to great 
| * Diflance, and make lo Sharp as to diſcern ſmall Poirts and Lines; alſo all 
* Colorations of Light, all Deluſions and Deceits of the Sight, in Figures, 
* Magnitudes, Motions , Colours, all Demonſtrations of Shadows, We 
* inde alſo divers means,yet unknown to you, of Producing of Light origi. 
* nally from divers Bodies, We procure means of ſeeing Obje&s afar off, 
; *as in the Heaven, and Remote Places and repreſent Things Near as afar off, 
| * and Things a for of as Near,making F tigned Diſt ances. We haveallo Helps 
*for the Sight, tar above SpeFacles and Glaſſes in uſe, We have alſo 
* Glaſſes and Means to ſee Small and Minute Bodies pertetly and diſtinctly, 
© as the Shapes and Colowrs of Small Flies and Worms, Grains and Flaws in 
| * Gems, which cannot otherwiſe be ſeen, Obſervations in Vrine and Blogd, 
*not otherwiſe to be ſeen. We make Artificial Rainbows, Halo's, and 
| * Circles about Light, We repreſent alſo all manner of Reflexions, Re. 
' fra&ions,and Multiplication of Viſual Beams of ObjeFs, | 
© We have alſo Precious Stones Ofall kindes, many of them of great 
<eauty, and toyon unknown; Cryſtals likewiſe, and Glaſſes of divers | 
*kindes, and among(t them ſome ot Metals Vitrificated, and other Materi- 
als, befide thoſe of which you make Glaſs - alſo a number of Foſſiles 
* and iwyperfet Minerals, which you have not ; likewiſe Loadſtones of pro« 
* digious vertue,and other rare Stozes, both Natural and Artificial. 
© We have alſo Sound: Houſes , where we practice and demonſtrate all | 
* Sounds and their Generation. We have Harmonies which yon have not, | 
* of ©uarter-Sounds, and leſſer Slides of Sounds > divers Inflruments of 
* Muſick likewiſe to you unknown, ſome Sweeter then any you have, with 
© Bells and Rings that are dainty and ſweet, Werepreſent Small Sounds as 


| 


| < Great and Deep, likewiſe Great Sounds extenuate and Sharp, We make | 


© divers Tremblings and Warblings of Sounds , which in their Original are' 
© Entire, | Werepreſent and imitate all Articulate Soundsand Letters, and 
© the Voices and Notes of Beaſts and Birds, We have certain Helps, which 
© ſet to the Ear,dofurther the Hearing greatly : We have alſo divers Strange | 
© and Artificial Eccho's RefleFing the Yoice many times, and as it were Toſſing 
©|t ; and ſome that give back the Yoice Louder then it came, ſome Shrz/ler 

© and ſome Deeper, yea, ſome rendring the Yoice Differing in the Letters or 
© Articulate Sound from that they receive, We have all means to convey | 


© Sounds in Trunks and Pipes in {trange Lines andDiſtances. | 
| We: 
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New Atlantis. 
* We have alſo Perfarme-Honſes , wherewith we joynalſo praGiſes of 
I Taſte: we multiply Smells, which may ſeem ſtrange; we imitate Smells, 
* making allSme{sto breath out of other mixtures then thoſe that give them; 
© We make divers imitations of Taſte likewiſe, fo that they will deceive any 
* Mans Taſte. And inthis Houfe we contain alſo a Confiture Houſe, where. 
©we make all Sweet meats, dry and moiſt, and divers pleaſant Wines, Milk, 
*Broths, and Sellers, far in greater variety then you have. 
*We have alſo Ergine- Houſes, where are prepared Engines and Inſtru- 
©ments (or all ſorts of Motions. There we imitate and praGtiſe to make 
© ſwifter motions then any you have, either out of your M#ſkets or any En- 
* ginethat you have 3 and to make them,and mwltiply them more eaſtly, and 
* with /aral/ force, by wheels and other means; and tomake them ſtronger 
*and more wolent then yours are, exceeding your greateſt Cannons, and 
© Baſelicke, We repreſent alſo Ordnance and Inſtruments of War, and Ex- 
| gines of all kinds ; and likewiſe new #2ixtzres and compoſitions of Gun- 
© powder, Wildefires burning in Water and unquenchable alſo Fire-works 
* of all variety, both for pleaſure and uſe. We imitate alſo flights of Birds ; 
*we have ſome degrees of fiying in the Air, we have $hipsand Boats for 
* going under water , and brooking of Seas; allo Swimingegirdles and 
* Supporters, We haye divers curious Clocks, and Other like zxotions of 
* Return, and fome perpetual motions. We imitate allo z20tions of Living 
* creatures, by Images of Men, Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, and Serpents; we have 
*2!fo agreat number of other various Motions, {trange for quality, finene(s 
c —_—— : 
©We have alſo a Mathematical Houſe, where are repreſented all 1»ſtrx» 
© ments, as well of Geometry, as Aſirenomy, exquilitely made, 
© We have alſo Hoxſes of Deceits of the Senſes, where we repreſent 
© all manner of feats of Jugling, falſe Apparitions, Impoſtures, and Iuſtons, 
* and their Fa/acies. And ſurely, you will eaſily believe that we that have 
© ſo many things truly Natural, which induce admiration, could in a world 
© of perticulars deceive the Senſes, if we would diſguiſe thoſe things, and la- 
©*bor to make them more ##raculows £ But we do hate all Impoſtares and 
* Ties; infomuch, as we have ſeverely forbidden it to all our Fe/ows, under 
©pain of Ignominy and Fines, that they do not ſhew any zatural workor 
© thing, adorned or ſwelling, but onely pareas it is, and without all afeFa- 
* tion of ſtrangeneſs, 
© Theſe are (my Son) the riches of Solomons Houſe. 
*For the ſeveral exzployments and offices of our Fel/ows;, we have twelve 
© that ſail' into Forreige Countreys under the Names of Other Natiens, 
<(for our own we conceal) who bring us the Books, and AbſiraFs, and Pa. 
l _ of Experiments of all other Parts. Theſe we call Aerchants of 
ight, 
We have three that Cole the Experizrents, which are in all Books. 
* Theſe we call Depredators, 4 s 4 
© We have three that cole& the Experiments, of all Mechanical Arts, and 
* alſo of Liberal Sciences, and alſo of PraFiſes which are not Lrowght into 
"Arts. Theſe wecall Myſteryomen. | 
* We have three that try mew Experiments, ſuch as themſelves think-good 
* Theſe we call Proneers or Miners. \ Yo 
*We have three that draw the Experiments of the former four into Titles 


| 
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*Ax ioms out ofthem, Theſe we call Compilers. 
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| ©We have three that bend themſelves, /ookzrg 1nto the Experiments | 
[© of their Fellows, and caſt about how to draw out of them things of uſe 
U and pra@ice for Mans life and knowledge, as well for Works,, as tor plain 
'* Demonſtration of Canſes, means of Natural Divinations, and the eaſie and 
'* clear diſcovery of the Virtues and Parts of Bodres, Thele we call Dowry- 
i* wen or BenefuF ors. 
<Then after divers Meetings and Con/ults of our whole aumber, to con. 
[© (idex of the former Labors and ColleFions, we have three that take care 
* out of themto dire? new Experiments of a higher Light, more penetrating 


— — 


| *intoNatrre than the former. Theſe we call Lamps. 
* £ We have three others that do execate the Experiment {0 dire@ed, and 
* report them. Theſe we call Tnoculators. 

* Laſtly, We have three that raiſe the former Diſcoveries by Experiments 
© into greater Obſervations, Axioms, and Aphoriſms, Theſe we call Inter- 
\* preters of Nature. ; 

*We have alſo, as you mult think, Novices and Apprentices, that the 
| ſucceſſion of the former employed Men do not fail; beſides a great 
| number of Servants and Attendants, Men and Women, And this we do 
*alſo, we have Conſultations which of the Inventions and Experiences 
| which we have diftovered ſhall be publiſhed, and which not ; and take 
© all an Oath of Secrecy for the concealing of thoſe which we think meer to 
f keep ſecret; though ſume of thoſe we do reveal ſometime to the State, 
|* and fome not, 

*For our Ordinances and Rites; we have two very long atd fair Gal- 
© leries. In one of theſe we place Patterzs and Samples of all manner of the 
© more rare and exce//ent Inventions ; In the other we place the States of 
* all principal Inventors. There we have the Statue of your Columbu., that 
* diſcovered the Weſt- Indies, allo the Inventor of Ships; your Aonk that 
* was the Inventor of Ordnance, and of Gnun-porder 3 the Inventor of 
* Muſech; the Inventor of Letters ; the Inventor of Printing ; the Inventor of 
| * Obſervations of Aſtronomy > the Inventor of Works in Metal ; the Inven: 
* for of Glaſs, the Inventor of $:1k of the Worm ; the Inventor of 
* Vine; the Inventor Of Corn and Eread ; the Inventor of Sugars : And 
* all theſe by more certain Tradition, than yon have, Then we have divers 
* Teventors Of Our own, of excelient Works, which fince you have not ſeen, 
\<jt were to00 long to make Deſcriptions of them ; and beſides in the right 


\ \* underſtanding of thoſe Leſcriptions you might eaſily err. For upon every | 


þ Invention of valne we erect a Statue to the Inventor, and give him a libe- 
* ral and honourable reward. Thele Statues are ſome of Braſs, ſome of Mar= 
* ble aud Touch-ſione, ſome of Cedar,and other ſpecial Woods gilt and adorn- 
© ed, ſome of 7ron:; ſome of S3lver, ſome of Gold. | 

! *We have certain Hymns and Services which we ſay daily, of Laudand' 
© Thanks 20: God for his Marvellous Works ; and Fornes of Prayers imploring 


* his aid and bleſſang, for the 1inmination of our Labors, and the turning 
| © them trito good and holy uſes. ; 


3 


; *<Laſtly, We have Circuits and Viſits of divers Principal Cities of the 
j* Kiegdowr, where, as it cometh to paſs, wedo publiſh ſach new proftable 
|* Zzventions, aswe think good: And we do alfodeclare Naturel Divingti | 
\* ons of Diſeaſes , Plagnes, Swarms of hurtful Creatures, Scarcity, Tempeſt, 
© Earth quakes, great inundations, Comets, Temperature of the Tear, and 
|*divers other things; and we giveconnſel thereunpon, what the People ſhall 
}* co for the prevention and remedy of them. 
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And when he had faid this,he ſtood up-andI,as I had been taught, kneel. 
ed down, and he laid his right hand upon my head, and ſaid.God bleſs thee, 
my Son, and God bleſs this Relation which Thave made: Tgive thee leave to | 
»| - | publiſh,it for thegood of other anon we here are in Gods Boſome,a Land 
unknown. And ſo he lett me, having afuigned a value of about Two thouſand 
Ducats for a Bounty to meand my Fellows ; for they give great largeſles | 
where they come upon all occaſions, 


The Reſt was not PerfeRted. 
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| n 
| Magnalia Naturz prazcipue quoad 
| | uſus Humanos. 


| 
| Reſtitution of Y outh in ſome degree. 
| TH of Rites x ay FeD 
Curing of Diſeaſes,counted Incurable. 
| | e Mitigation of Fain. 
| eAMore Eaſre and leſs loathſome Purgings. 
| | increaſing of Strength and Afivity. 
prod. of ability, to ſuffer T orture or Pain | 
| | The altering of Gamplexions, and F atneſs,and Leanneſs. 
_—_ of Statures | 
laltering of Features. 
increaſing and exalting of the IntelleFua] Parts. 
Verſion of Dodtes into other Bodies. 
Making of new Specter. 
T ranſplanting of one Species into another. 
Inſtruments of Deſtruition, as of ar and Poyſon. 
 Exbilarationof the Spirits; and putting them in good diſpo- 
21108 . 
| Force of thelmagination, either upon another Body,or upou 


| tbe Body itſelf. 

| "Yy [Tim in Maturations. 

| | | T ime 1n Clarifigations. 
Acceleration of . Putrefathow 
I eeoflion. 

| Germination. 


Making rich Compoſts for the Earth. 


#1 | Foronone of Life. 


Inm- 
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Impreſ mpreſſions of the Air, and raiſing of [ empeſts 

Great alteration, as Induration, Emollition, &c. 

T urning Crude ond Watry Subſtances into Oyly and Unitu- 
ous Subſtances. 

Drawing of new Foods out of Subſtances not now in uſe. 

211 aking new T breds for Apparel; and new $ mf ſuch 
as are Paper, Glaſe, OTA 


N atural Divinations. 


Deceptions of the Senſes. 
Greater Pleaſures of the Senſes. 
Artificial Minerals and Cements. 


207 | 
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| Cceleration of time in Works 
of nature, 67. 1n Clarifi- 

cation of Liquors , 68. In ſte 

veral Maturations , 69» As 

of Fruits, ibid. Of Drinks, ibid. 
Impoſthumes and Ulcers , ibid. Of 
Metals, ibid. Of Clarification in Wine, 
165. Acceleration of Putrefaltion, 
73" MAMeceleration of Birth, 7%. Of 
Growth or Stature, ibid. Three means 
of it ibid.' 
Acceleration of Germinations 89. By 
three means, viz. Mending the Now» 
riſkment, 90» Comforting the Spirits 
of the Plant, ibid. Eafie coming to 
the Nowriſhment, 91. Several inſtances 
thereof 89, 99, 91 
Aches in Mens Bodies foreſhero rain, 176 
Egypt ſcarce hath any rain, 161. Egypt» 
an conſerving of Bodies , 163. Their 
Mummies ibid, 
Equing@tial more tolerable for beat , then 
the Zones, 87, Three cauſe thereof, 


A TABLE 


Of the chief Matters contained in theſe 


CENTURIES 


ibid, 

EKthiopes 87 
A&tna 165 
Aﬀedtation of Tyranny ov@ Mens underſtands 
ings and beliefs 213 
Aﬀeftions of Beaſts impreſſed wpon inani- 
mate things 214 


Agarick 116, 131 
Air turned into water, 6. By four ſeve- 
ral ways, ibid. Inſtances tending there» 
#9, 20, 2s Converted into a denſe 
body, « rarity iu nature, 7- Hath an 
antipathy with tangible bodies , 21» 
Converted into water by repercnuſſion 
from hard bodies, ibid, Air turned i» 
10 water by the ſame means that Iceyibid. 
Congealing of Air, 80» Air condenſed 


in weight 156 


| 
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Air pent the cauſe of Sounds, 32, 33» 34+ 
Eruptions tbereof , caule Sounds , ibid. 
Air not always neceſſary to Sounds 

36 

Air excluded in ſome Bodies, probibiteth 
prtrefation , 75, In ſome cauſeth it, 
76, The cauſes of each, ibid. Air com- 
preſſed and blown , probibiteth putre- 
falli n 77 

Airs wholeſome, how f.und out, 164. Thr 
putrefatlign of Air , to be diſcerned a 
foreband, 173+ Airs good #0 recover Cone 
ſumptions, 204+ Air bealthful within 
doors, bow procured ibid. 

Air and Fire, foreſhew winds 274 

Air, 21, The cauſes of heat, and cold in it, 
ibid. Hath ſome degree of light in it, 


ibid, 
Air poyſoned by art 202 
Alchymiſts 71 
Alexanders Body preſerved till Cxlars time ,| 
I6 
Aliments changed good 1 ; 
Alleyr cloſe gravelled , what they bring 
forth T17 
All Night 93 
Almond Buttcr for nouriſhing fick bodies better 
then Cnllices 13 
Alter ations of bodies 179 
Altering the colours of Hairs and Feathers 
18 
Amber ſmell _ 


Anger, 150. The impreſſion thereof, 15 bk» 
Cauſeth the eyes to look red, 189, The 


cauſe ibid. 

Animate and inanimate, wherein they differ, 

125 

Annibilation, not poſſible in Nature 28 

Anointing of the Weapon 213 
Annual Herbs 120 | 


Antonius bis genizes weak befire Auguſtus, | 


204 


Antipathy and Symparby, 25, Of Plants, | 


101, 102, 1039 104, 105, Inſtances of | 
V 
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A Table af the chief Matters 


Antipathy in. other kinds, 200,210,211) 
212,21:, Antipathy between enemzes in 


abſence ibid 


Appetite of continuation in Liquid bodies 
546 

Appetite in the ſtomach, 176+ What quali- 
ries provoke it, ibid. For cauſes _ 
ibid, 

A pple incloſed in Wax for ſpeedy ripening , 
70, 71. Hinzed in ſm1ak ibid. Covered 
in Lime and Aſhes, ibid: Covered with 


Crabs and Onions, ibid. Apple in Hay:ond | 


| Straw, ibid. I» a clſe box, ibid. Apple 
| rolled, ibid. Apple in part cut, beſmeared 
| with ſack, ibid, 
| Apple-eions grafted on the flock, of a Cole» 

wort 7 
Apple»trees, ſume of them bring f.rth « 


ſweet M:ſ7 114 
Aqua- forcis diſſolving Tro# 166 
Archbiſhop of Vienua bis revelation 0 Lewis 

| theeleventh 211 


Arrovss with wooden- heads ſharpned, pierce 


wood (coner, then with Iron beads 145 
Artichoaks made leſs prickly 98 
Art of memory 27 
Aſes in a veſſel, will not admit qual quantity 

of water, as in the veſſel empty 'O 
Aſhes an excellent comp ii 123 
Aſp canſeth eaſie death 132 

| Aſfimilation in bodies inanimate, 24 In ve 
getables ib.79,179 

| Aſtrition prohibiteth putrefatlion 75 
AztraGion by fimilitude of ſubſtance 149 
191, 

Audibles mingle in the medium, which viſt- 
bles do not, 53. Theeauſe thereof, 1þid. 


Several Conſents of audibles and viſibleg, 
58,59. Several Diſſents of them, 60,61 


Audibles and Viſibles 204 
Authority jtrengthneth Imagination 206 
B. 

Ag growing inthe fields 115 
Barrel empty knocked, ſaid to give a Dia- 
Þaſon ts the ſame Barrel full 45 
Barrenneſ? of Trees, the cauſe 10C 
Butil tzerned into Wild Thime Il 
Bafilisk 202 


Buthing the body, 156. Would not be bealth- 
ful for wif it werein uſe, ibid, F orthe 
Turks good ib 
Bearing in the womb, in ſome creatures louger, 
in ſome ſhorter 159 
Beafts do not imitate Mans ſpeech as Birds 
do,;5. The cauſe, ibid. Beaſts eommur 
xicating in ſpecies with one another, 138. 


| 
Likewiſe ſome Birds, ibid. Beaſts in their 
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kin1s, leſſer then Fiſher, 284. Greater then 
Birds, the cauſe thid. 
Beaſts that yeild the tafte or virtxe of the Herb 


they feed wn 104 
Beaſts foreſhery Rain 175 
Capon- Beer, how made, 13. Azery ofþ- | 

ing drink ibid. | 
Bees bumming an uncqzil ſound 43 


Birds bave another manner in their quicks 
ning , then Men or Beafts, 25, Birds 
communicating in ſpecies with one a» 
nother,1 38. Swifter in mption then Feaſts, 
ibid. The cauſe, tbjd. In their kinds. 
lefſer then Beaſts or Filbes, 184. The caxſe 


ibid. Imitate Mans ſpeech, which Beafts 
do not, 5*. Thecenſe ibid. 
Birth of Living creatures 78 
Black the beff colour in Plambs Ic9 
Blear eyes infellucus 202 
Bleeding of the body, at the approach of the 
-murtherer 207 
Blood, five means of ſtanching it 18 
Blood draweth ſalt 211 
Blood of the Cuttle fiſh 156 
Blood ſtone 210 


Bl-ws and bruiſes induce ſwelling, 1 87. The 
cauſe tbid, 


Bluhing cauſeth redneſs in the earr, not 5 n 
the eyes, 4s anger doth, 189, The cauſe 
of cach ibid, 


Boaring @ bole through a Tree, belpeth ;t 


Body brittle ſirucken, 3, Bodies natural be 
of them have an appetite of admitting others 
into them, 169. Except flame, ibid. Bodies 
unperfedtly mixt 178 

Bodies in nature that give noſinnds, and that 
give ſonuds 324 33» 34 

Bodies, t0 which, Wine is burtful, and to 
which, goed 153 

Bodies conſerved a long time 168,163 


Boldneſs and induſtry, the power of them in 
civil buſineſs 


192,20 
Boletus Oils J 3 | 
Bolus Armenus 147 


Bones, 141, 157® The moſt ſenſible of cold, 
141+ In what Fiſhes none, 157. One in 
the Heart of a Stag 1b, 


| Boiling cauſeth Grains 10 ſwell in difference 
185 

Bracelets worn which comfort the ſpirits, 219. 
Their three ſeveral operations, ibid. 
Brains of ſume Beaſts ſtrengthen the memory, 


210 
Brain increaſed inthe Full Moon 194 
Braſs ſanitive of wounds 166 
Braſi-plates aſſwage ſwelling - 187 


Breath held, helpetb bearing, 61+ The canſe 
ibid. 


| __Bryer-| 
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£22 gr wing 01 the ſide of a dead Tree 


Carrying of forreign Roots ſafe 128 
| rs gn Roots ſaf 


| Cheap fuel 


contained in theſe Centuries, 


Bry:rebuſh 117 
Bringing forth many at at a Birth, and but one 


160+ The cauſe of each ibid. 

Burning-glaſſes rare . 34 

Burning. ſome Vegetables upon the ground , 

enricheth it 122 

Borage=lcaf infuſed 4 
C. 


139 
amitas 137 
andles of ſeveral mixtures, $2. Of ſeveral 
. wicks,83. L1id in bran for laſting, bid. 
Cintharides, whereſcever applied , affeft the 

Bladder, 25,211. The Flies Cantha 
_ 153+ Of what ſubſtance they are 

e 


ibid. 


ibid, 
Caſting of the thin or ſhell, 154. The crea» 


tures that caſt either ibid. 
Caterpillars | 153 
{Cements that prow hard 18; 


Chaik, agoodcompsit, 122313. Good for 
Paſ/ure, as well as for Arable ibid. 
Chameleons, $6. Their nouriſhment, ibid. 
A fond Tradition of them ibid 


| Chamelotted Paper 156 


Change in Medicines and Aliments good, 
. V8. Thecauſe why  1hid. 
Charcoal vapor ina cloſe room, mortal 202 
Charms 205 

7 8 164 
Children born in the ſeventh month, vital, 
in the eighth, not, 78. The canſe why. 
ibid, Over-mnch nouriſhmont , ill for 
children, ibid... Dry nouriſhment , burt- 
ful, ibid. Nowriſhment of an opening 
| mature good for them, ibid. Sitting much, 
| burtſul for them, ibid. Cold things , 
buriful ys ibid. Long ſucking , burtful, 


ibid, 
Chineſes ,-, += 
Cions over- rule the Stock, 93+ . Muſt be ſupe- 
riour toit, 99. Cions regrafied 97 
Cinnamon , 123, The Properties of that 
Tree : ibid, 
Citron grafted on 8 Quince 110 
Clammy Bodies 64 65 
Clarifying of Liquors by Adbefion, 2. Of 
water running 104 


Clarification of Liquors, 67, Three cauſes 
thereof”, ibid. 80. Clarification of them 
by Separation, ibid. * By even diſtribution 
of the Spirits, loids By Refining the Spi» 


ys 


| 


ibid; 69. . Of Wine 137 
Clarification 162 
Claves, attradtive of Watey 21 
C o ting of Plants WM | 92 
Coffee, a Berry making Drink is Turky 

155 


Cold, 19. Produttion of it, a very. noble 
work, ibid. Seven means to produce it, 
ibid. 20, Primum Frigidum, the Earth, 
19% Tranſitive into Bodies adjacent , as 
well. as . Heat, ibid. .. All tangible Bodies 
of themſelves,, cold, ibid. Denſity, cauſe 

_ of eold, ibid, ® rich ſpirit in a cold body 


of the warm ſpirits, increaſe of cold, ibid. 

Exhaling of the warm ſpirits, doth, the 

like, ibid. Cold probibiteth P utrefattion, 

7 5« Irritateth Flame © $3 

Cold having martified any part, bow to "Y 
it - I6 


i 
Colerrorts furthered in their growth by Sex- 
weed, 95. By being watered with S$alt- 
water, 93. Hurt neighbor Plants 101 
Cholick, cured by application of Wovlfs-guts 


210 
Colliquation 73 
Coloquintids 202 


Coloration of Flowers, 103. Colours of 
Flowers different from the ſame Seed , 
109, Colours of Herbs "> _ 

Colours vaniſh not by degrees as Sounds do 
51+ The cauſcs thereof, ibid. Colours of 
Metal Orient in #beir diſſolutians , 64+ 
The cauſes _ bbid, 

Comforting of the Spirits of Men by ſeveral 
things 2C9 

Compoſts to inrich ground, 122, 1233, 124 
The ordering of them for ſeveral grounds, 
222+ Six kinds of them ibid. 

Componnd fruits, 100, How they may be 

” ibid, 

mpreſſion in ſolid Bodies, 2» Cauſeof all 

vivlent motion, 3. Not hitherto required, 
ibid. Worketh firſt inround, then inpro- 


Co 


in ("lid bodies not, ibid. . Compreſſion ig 8 
rr body, ibid» * In _— & 
jibid- To 4 preternatural extent, 16+ Tn 
Sounds, ibid, Compreſſion of Liquors 187 

Concottion, 179, The word leſs reſtrained 
then formerly , ibid. Not the work of 
Heat alone, ibid, The two periods of it 


| ibid. 

Concords in Mufick,  =_ 

Concretion of Bodies, 181, Diſſolved by the 
contrary ibid, 


Condenſing Medicines to relieve the Spirits 


iycreaſeth cold, ibid, 20. Chaſing away | 


greſs, ibid. Eaſily diſcernable in Liquors, | 


it, ibid. Several inſtances of Clarifica- | | 1055 
tion, ibid. 68. Clarification of Drinks, | Condenſing of Air into _—_ 156 
| 2 Con» 
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Congealing of Air 8o | Diapiſin or number of Eight, rather # 

| Conſervation of Bodies long time, 162, 163- | thing received , then a true computation 

The cauſes and helps thereof ibid. ibid, Half Notes of Neceſſity between 

Conſervation of Bodies in Quickſilver 148 | #he Uniſon and Diapaſon ibid. 

.| Confiſtence of Bodies | 180 | Diet drinks, 19. Moſt troubleſome at £4 
(Conſuneptions in what Airs recovered . 204 abs 

Contiguous things, their operations 201 Diff erences of Plants 121,122 

| Coppice-woeds baſtned 93 | Differences of ſeveral paſſions in matter 18: 

Coral 126, 165 | Digging of Earth bealthful 203 


No Core in Fruits | * 116| Dijcordrin Muſick 30,3 1 
Corn changed by ſowing often in the ſame | Diſeaſes contrary to prediſpoſition, 17. Wheat 
ground, 111- Changed into a baſer kind the Phyſitian is to do in ſuch caſes, ibid. 
by the ſterility of the year, ibid. The Diſeaſes infectious, 6 5» Diſeaſes epide- 
| Diſeaſes theresf , 136. The remedy of |  Mical $ 
the Diſeaſes , ibid. 137+ Choice of the Ds and pleaſures of the ſenſes n35 


beſt Corn ibid. | Diſpleaſure light, 161+ The impreſſions 
Corruptions {Sons '93 | _ thereof ibid. 
Court of Vulcan zear Puteoli 165 | Diſſolution of Iron in Aqua fortis 166 
Cramip, 2111212+ Two cnres of it ibid, Divination Natural ! 72 
Creatures moving after the ſevering of the head | Dogs know the Dog killer 213 
$8. The cauſes thereof ibid. | Double Flowers 109, 110 
Crudity | | ' 179 { Down upontheleaves of Plants, 117- The 
Cryſtal in Caves, $1. Deſignation of a tryal | pirmeof ſuch leaves ibid. 
for making of it ibid, || Dreams pleaſant and prophetical procured by 


Cucumbers made to grow ſooner, 96+ To ſome ſmells 2C4 
bear two years, ibid. By fteeping their Drink, 69. - The mataration of them, ibid. 
Seed: in Milky prove more dainty, 98. How it is wrought, ibid. Wherein it 
Mode more delicate by throwing in chaff | 4ereth from clarification, ibid. Degrees 
when they are ſet, ibid, They autellagy of Maturation in ſeveral Liquors, ibid. 
affett moiſture, ibid, Will grow towards | Maturation by inforcing the motions of 

a pot of waters \., Ibid. | the Spirits, ibid. Quicking of drink chet 
Cure by cuſtom, 17+ Cantion to be uſed in| Wdead tbid. 
diſeaſes counted incurable, ibid. Cure by Drowning of Me als 168,159 
exceſr, ibid. The canſe of it, ibid, Cure | Drunken men, 152. Their Sperm unfruitfwl, 
by motion of conſent, ibid, — , 153» They art unapt for voluntary moti- 


| bow t0 makg wſe of this motion i on, ibid. Umagine falſe things as 10 the 
Curioſities touching Plants, 107, 108, 109, eye, ibid. Diſtempered ſgoner with ſmell 
110 | dranghergben with great ibid. 
Curled leaves in Plants 133 Drying the adventitious moiſture, prohibiterh 
| Cutting Trees ofien, cauſeth their long laſt | putrefattion, 76, Mixture of dey 
ing 120 things probibits it ibid, 
Cuttles blood 156 | Duttible bodies 131,182 
Dulcoration of things, 13. Of Metals 
D, 79+ Of Fraits by ſtveral ways, 186. The 
| canſes of them ibid. 
Amps from Mines and Minerals 202 | Dwungs of Beaſts toinvrich grounds 122 
Day ſewers, not ſo good for Fruits as Which of them the beſt ibid. 
| night-ſhowers 135 | Duft maketh Trees fruitful 136 
| Death without pain 232 | Dworfing of Trees 113 
| Decoftion maketh Liquors clearer , Infuſion 
thicker, 68. The cauſe ibid, E, 
Deer, 159. Their generating ibid. 

| Degener ating of Plants, 110,111, Theſe- = dangerow to be picked in yawning 
veral cauſes thereof ibid, 140 
| Democritus 203 | Early Flowers and Plants 119 


Earth and $ and differ, 1» Earth Primum 


| Deficcation 74 
Dew upon Hills better then upon Valleys 165 | Frigidum, 19. Infuſions in Earth, $3. The 
| Diamonds Corniſh 2 effefts thereof, ibid. Cautions to be uſed}, 
| [ropes the ſweeteſt of Sounds, 30; The | therein, ibid. Several inſtances es 
- _ Re ors : _ 


UMI 


contained 1n 
CERES aa 
put forth Hrbs, 117» The nature of | 
th'ſe Herbs, ibid. What Earth taken 

ext of ſhaly and watry rods . will put | 


forth, ibid. Earth np-n Earth, a god 
Compoſt, 123. Exrrths good and bad | 


| 


q 


| 
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136. Earths Medicinal, 147. Earth | 

taken near the River Nilus, 156, Earth 

pure,the healtbfulleſt ſmell of all 203 
bbing and Flowing of the Sex 200 


Eechoes 56. Artificial Ecchoes not known, 
ibid. Matural Ecchoes where found, ibid 
The differences between tbe Concurrent 
Eccho and Itcrant, ibid. No Eccho foom 
a Trunk, ſtopped at one end, \bid, The 
cauſe, ibid. Ercho from withia a Well, 
ibid. Whether Ec:hoes move in the ſame 
angle with the original Sounds , 1bid. 
Plurality of Eccboes in one place, ibid. 
Back, Ecchoer, ibid. Eccboes returning 
many words, 58, Ecchs up in Eccho, x 67, 
168. The like betwixt an Henje, and an 
Hill ;$. KEecho will not retura the Let- 
ty $, ibid, Difference of Ecchocs, ibid. 
Mixture of Ecchoes ibid, 

Edible fleth, and not Edible, 186, The cauſes 
of each ibid, 

Ezgs the yoks of them great nowiſhers, 14. « 


How to be uſed, ibid. Tolk, conduceth 
more to the nouriſhment, I//hite to the 
generation of the Bird 25 


Eight the ſweeteſt Concord in Muſick, 30 
Elder (tick put to conſume, taketh away 


warts 213 
EleQrum 163 
Elc&rick B-dies ibid, 
Elm grafted 100 


Enforcing a thought upon another, 204. In- 
ftance thereof, in a Juglers trich,ibid. 
Three means by which it muſt be wrought 


204, 205 

Engliſhman hurt in the Leg, hard-:9o cure 
166 

Envy 203,04 
Epidemical Diſeaſes $5 
Eſcalent Plants, 1: 9+ Eſculent raw, ibid. 
Having paſſed the fire, ibid, Nt Eſcu- 
lent at all tbid, 
Exnuchs 142 


Excrements of living creatures ſmell ill, 177 
The canſe, 178. Sume ſmell well, ibid. 
The cau je ibid. Mojt odiows t0 4 creature 
of the ſame hznd 

Excreſences of Plants, 125, 114. &c. Two 
gryals for Excreſcences, 116+ Excreſcences 
joyned with Putrefattion 117 

Exerciſe, 66. 1n what Brdies bartful, ib'd 
Not to be uſed with a ſpare diet, ibid, Be. 
nefits of exercize, ibid. Epils -of exer.. 


theſe Centuries. 
ciſe, bid. Exerciſe impinguateth wt ſo 
much as frifdtiont, 190+ Thecanſe ibid. 
Fye of the Underſtanding, like the Eye of 
Senſe 24 
The Eyes, 188. Both move 0: e way, ibid. See 
better one Fye ſhut, ibid. The cawſe, ibid. 
why ſome ſee cne thing donble, ibid, 

P wre-blind men ſee beſt near band, ibid. 
The cauſe, ibid. O14 men at ſome diſtance 
ibid. 

Eyes are offended by over-great Lights, 189, 
By enterchange of Light and Darkneſf; on 
the ſudden, ibid. By ſmall Prints, 1bid- 
wax red in Anger, in Bluſhing not, ibid. 
The cauſe of each , ibid. Eye replaced, 
bath recovercd ſight 8$ 


F. 
{ble of Hercules aud Hylas 4c 
Falling ficqneſs, bow helped 210 
F i/cination 203 
F at extratledout of fleſh 139 
Fear, 149, 206+ The impreſſions thereof 
149, 150 


Feathers of Birds, wby of ſuch fine colours, 
2. How the col ur of them may be changed 
24325. Age coingeth them 133 

Feathers burnt ſuppreſs the Muther 204 

Female and Male in Plants, 126. The diffe- 
rences of Female and Males in ſeveral he 
ving Creatures, 184. The cauſcs thereof 


ibid, 
Fetid [melts 1774178 
Fibrous Brdies 181,182 
Figs in the ſpring, 96. Indian Fig 127 
Figurable, and not Fizurable 182 
Figures of Plants 121 


Figures &r Tropes in Muſick, have 8n agree- 
ment with tbe Figures of Rhctorick 31 
Fire tanneth not as the Sun doth 87,38 
Fire aud bot water, beat differently, 140. 
Fires ſubterranny 809 
Fire a 14 Airforeſherws winds 174 
F iſh of the Sea, put intofreſh water 1 47,149 
Fiſhes foreſhtw rain 175 
Fiſhes greater then any Beaſts, 184. be 
c2uſe ibid. 
Fixation of Bodies © 169 
Flame and Air mixt uot, $8. Excipt in the 
Spirits of Vegetables, ibid. - And of living 
creatures, ibid, Their wonderful cffctis 
mixeds 9. Form of Flame would be Gloe 
bular, and nos Pyramidal, ibid. Would 
be a laſting B'dy, if not extinguiſhed by 
Air, ibid» Mixetb not with Flame, ibid. 
Burns ftronger on the ſides, then in the 


midft , ibid. I: irritated by the Air _ 
biens, ibid, Opinion of the Peripateticks f 
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of the Element of Fire , ibid. Preycth 
upon Oil, as Air upon Water, 2.4. Taketh 
ix no other body into it, but converteth it, 
169, Flame cauſing water t0 riſc, 192 
Flame, $ 1+ The continuance of it acoord- 
ing to ſeveral Bodies, ibid, Obſervation 
about going ont of Flame, ibid. 8 2+ Laſt- 
ing tbereef, in Candles of ſeveral mix- 
tures, ibid. Of ſeveral Wicks, ibid, 83» 
In Candles laid in Bran, bid, In Lamps, 
ibid, here it draweth the nouriſhment 
far, ibid. In 4 Turreted Lamp, ibid. 
I bere it is kept cloſe from Air, 8 ;» Ac» 
cording to the temper of #he Air, ibid» 8 4- 
irritated by cold. | 1bjd. 
Fleſh diſſolved into Fat, 139, Fleſh edible and 
uct edible, 185» The cauſes of each, ibid. 
Horſes fleſh ſometimes eaten, ibid, Mans 
fleſh likewiſe ibid. Eaten by Witches ibid, 
Flies in exceſi, ſign of a Peſtilential year, 
155. The cauſe. | | ibid, 
Flights of Birds, the ſwifteſt motion, 139 | 
The cauſe thereof, ibid, 
Flint laid at the bittom of a Tree, bath belp- 
| edthegrowth, g 3+. The cauſe ibid, 
Flowers ſmell beft whoſe Leaves ſmell not, 36. 
Flowers growing am»ng the Corn » and no 
where clſe, 108» To have Flowers grow 
upon Trees, 102, To induce colour into 
Flowers,ibid. Flowers double, 1 09. To 
make them ſo in fruitful Trees, ibid. 
Flowers, 121+ All exquiſuely figured , 
ibid. Numbers of their Leaves ibid, 
Flying in the Air of a Body unequal, 1 67. 
Of a Body ſupported with Feathers 191 


Forming of parts in young Creatures. 7 
Forreign Plants 118, 119+ 
Fiuls, Water fouls, foreſhew Rain 175 


Fragile Bodies, 180, The cauſe of the fra- 


gility ibid 

French man burt in the head, hard to cure 

166 

Fryer Bacons Ilnſion 160 
Friczon, a furtberer of nouriſhment, 6 


Maketh the parts more freſhly; 1 90. The 
cauſe, ibid. Impinguateth more then | 
Exerciſe, ibid. The cauſe ibid, 
Frog: in exceſs, a ſign of a peſtilential year, 
155+ The cauſe ibid. 
Fruits, thelr maturation, 70. The cauſes 
thereof, ibid. Several inſtances thereof, | 
ibid. 71. The dulcoration thereof, by 
other means, 186. The ſeveral cauſes ib, 
Fruit pricked as it groweth, ripens ſooner, 95. 
Fruitetree grafted upon a wild tree, 97. 
Fruit dulcorated, by applying of Swines 
dung, 98. The cauſe, ibid. Alſo by Chaff 
and Swines dung mingled, ibid. Enlarged 
by being covered with a Pot 4s it groweth, 
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ibid. Fruits compound, 109, IOne Fruits 
of diverskinds upon one Tree, 105. Fraits 
of divers ſhapes and figures, i5id, 10Ss | 
Fruits with inſcriptions uþ 1 them, ibid. 
Fruits that are red within, 109. Fruit 


| 


| 


| 


coming troice 2 year, 119+ Fruits made 
mwith'ut core or (tone, 110«s Fruits that 
hve jutces fit for drink, 150+ Unfit, 1bid, 
The c au(c of each, ibid. Fruits ſweet before 
they be ripe.1 32 Which never ſweeten,ibid, 
Fruit bloſſoming ,burt by South winds 135 
Fucl not conſuming, 163,16. Fuel con- 
ſuming faſt, ibid. Fuel cheap, ibid, 
Full of the Moon, 193. Several iffe(s of it, 
ibid. Try ls for further obſervations 1 94 
Fumes taken in Pipes. 202 


Gont, erder in curing it 


Grafting Vine upon Vine 
Grapes, how they may be kept long, 129+ Ab 


G 
fo Alilzus his opini of the Ebbing and 
Flowing of the Sea I57 
Gaping a motion of Invitation 65 


Garments, of what Plants the y may be made 


128, 
Gathering of wind for freſhneſs 164 
Generation, opprſed to corruption 73 


Generating of ſome Creatures 'at ſet times 
onely, of ſome at all times, 159+. The cauſe 
of eacb ibid. x 60 
Genius over-maſtcring 204 
Germination accelerated by ſeveral means , 
90,91,92+ Ketarded by ſeveral means 92 
Guiany- Pep per cauſeth ſucezing 202 
Glaſs, the materials thererſ in Venice 162 
Glaſs out of Sand, 164, Glaſs, whether re« 


moulten, it keepeth weight I69 
Globes at diſtance appearing flat 190 
Gloworm 149 


Gold, 71. The making of it, ibid. A work 
poſſible, but not rightly purſued » ibid, | * 
Diſcourſe of a $ tranger , touching the 
making of it,7 2+ Diretlions for the making 
of it, ibid. 73. Diredion of a Tryah, ibid. 
8.veral properties of Gold, ibid. Gold 
bath in it the leaſt volaiale of any Metal 

169 

I6 

Graftingy 92. A late coming fruit upon an 
early Fruit-wree, 93. Grafts in great plex» 
ty, 95. Grafting meliorateth the Fruit, 
97. Grafting of Trees that bear no fruit, 
enlargeth the Leaves, 100, Grafting of 
ſeveral kindes, maketh not Compound 
fruits ibid, 

136 
ſo by preſerving of ebe ſtalk, ibid, 

Gravity, i ©. Motion of Gravity, bid, 148 
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contained in theſe Centuries. 


Opinion of moving tothe Centre, avanity 
10 
Greatneſ;, comparative of living Creatures 
is 
Greenneſs in ſome Plants all Winter, wo 
122. The cauſe tbid, 
Grief and pain, 15+ The impreſ,ons there- 
of ibid, 
Growing of certain Fruits and Herbs, after 
they are gathered, 7, 8. The cauſe, ibid, 
Tryal, whether they increaſe in weight ib. 
Growing or multiplying of Metals. 168 
Gum of Trees 2 
Gun powder, $, The canſe of the great noiſe 
it yieldeth, ibid. White giveth no ſound 
439 


H. 
p# of Beaſts, not of ſo freſh colours 


1s Birds feathers, 2. How the colour of 
them may be changed, 24, 25+ Hair on 
the Head of Children new born, 139- 
Hair changing col cur, 183. Hair of the 


party, 5. Beloved worn, exciteth love 
213 

Hands hav? a ſympathy with the head and o- 
other parts» - 5,26, 


Hard ſubſtances in the Bodies of living crea» 
tures, 157» Moſt about the bead, ibid, 


tinually grow, ibid. All of them without 
Senſe, but the Head 158 
Hard Bodies, 1381. The cauſe ibid. 
Heart of an Ape worn, increaſeth audacity 
210 

Haws and Heps in ſtore, portend cold Winters 
I55 

Head cut off in ſome Creatures leapeth a 
little ſpace of motion, $8. The cauſes, ibid, 
Healthful Airs oft times without ſent 199, 
200 

Hearing hath more operation upon the Man- 
ners and Spirits of Men, then other ſenſer, 
31, 32» Hindrances of Hearing, 62 
Hearing hindred by Yawning, ibid. The 
cauſe, ibid. Helped by holding the breath, 
ibid: The cauſe, ibid, Inftruments to belp 
the Hearing, ibid. Uſed in Spain ibid. 
Heat the chiefeft power in Nature 27 
How to make tryal of the bigheſt operation of 
it, ibid. Heat and time work the like effedlr, 
65« Their different operation in many 
things, ibid. Heat being quallified by 
Moiſture, the effeft, 140. Heat cauſcth 
the differences of Male and Female, 184» 
Alſo many other differences thereupon, 
ibid. The ſame tempered with moiſture, 
ibid. The [everal effefts of Heat, in the 


Some of them ſtand at a ſtay, ſome con= |. 


Sun, Fire, and Living Creatures, ibid. 
Heat within the Earth, 191. Tryal of 
drawing it forth by the M'on-beams 193 
Heats under the A.quino(tial, leſs then wnder 
the Torrid Zones, $7. Three cauſes thereof 
ibid. 

Heathen opinion touching the Generating of 
Creatures, perfect by Concretion , refell'd 


194 
Heavenly Bi dics, true Fires 195 
Hedz- hogs fleſh, a 200d dryer 113 


Hchotrcpia, 1 14. The canſes of their open- 
ing and ſhutting, or bending tuwards the 


Sun tbid. 
Hemlock cauſeth e:ſie death T32 
Herbs removed from Beds into Pots proſper 

better, 98, Grow ſweeter by cutting off 

the firſt Sprout, 99. The cauſe thereof 
ibid. Inquiry, whetber they be made Me- 
dicinable, and hore, 10+» Forr deſignati- 

ons of it,ibid, Their ordinary colours, 1 03. 

Herbs growing out of the water without | 

Roots, 117. Growing out of the top of 

the Sea without Roots, ibid. r 18+ Grow: 

ing out of Snow, ibid. Growing out of 

Stone, ibid. Growing in the battomes of 

Mines, ibid. None growing out of Sea- 

ſands, ibid. Herbs dying yearly, 1bid, That 

laſt many years, ibid. The largeſt laſt nit 
longeft, as the largeſt Trees do, ibid, The 
cauſe, ibid. Herb in likeneſs of a Lamb, 

127, The Fable of it,ibid:. Herbs will 

ſew the nature of the ground, 135. Herbs 
which like to be watered with Salt-water, 

137. Herbs foreſhew Fcains 176 
Hiccough, 140. The cauſe of it, ibid. Means 

to ceaſe it ibid. 
Honey, 127, 183» Several ways howitis 

uſed ibid, 
Honey-dews upon certain Leaves and Flowers 
194 


Hornt, 157, Horn'd Beaſts have no upper 
Teeth 158 

Horſes fleſh eaten, 1 86, Horſes Tooth the mark, 
of their age, 158. Horſe-rocsh Ring, good 


for the Cramp ITI,(12+ 
Hot Bread nonriſhing in the odors thereof 

293 

Humors ill lodged, very dangerous 15 
n | 

; gon a moſt pernicious ſmell 201 

| 4 Tewrear 115 
Image, whether it might be ſeen without ſee» 
ing the Glaſs 160 


Imagination exalted, 198. Force of it, ibid. 
199+ Three Cautions about 2be ſame 
IWorketh moſt upon weak, perſons , ibid. 
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[maginatioms imitating the imitations of 


Inaiimate and Animate, wherein tbcy differ 


Incenſe, th:ught to diſp ſe to devotion by 1he 


[nduration of Bodies, 22. 
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Infufun in Liquors, 4. A fprt ſtay biſt, 


Infuſion in Earth, 83, 54+ 


et, 


The force of it upm another Body, ibid. 
207+ Several inſtancesof it, 1bil, & 1n 
Seq. An inſtance thereof by a Pair of | 
Cards, ibid. Thryce means to amipoie a 
Thought, 206, :0-» Deſignation for try al 
of the operations in this kind, ibid. 207 
To werk by one that hath a geod «pinion 
of you , ibid. To werk, by many, ibid, 
Means to preſerve Imagination 30 the 
ſtrength, 1bid. /t worketh more at ſome 
times , then others, ibid. Ft hath moſt 
force upon the b:gheſt m-t1145, ibid. 20S, 
209, 210« effcas of the Senſe 1C8 


Nature, 1+ Imitation in Men, and other 
Creztures, 55. A thing to be wondred 
at, ibid, Scveral motions in Men of Imi 
tation 65 
lmpriſſible, and nt impreſſible 152 
\mpulſi'n and percuſſion of Bodiesy 160, 161» 
Impulſimn of a Body unequal 167 


125 


operation of the ſmell 204 
Incubus, how helped 210 
[Indian Earth brought over , bath produced 
Indian Plants, 118. Indian Fig 127 
[ndian Tree with Leaves of great largeneſs , 
and Fruit without ſtalks ibid. 
Three means to 
effe@ it, ibid, Examples thereof, ibid. 23+ 
Indurations by Snow or Ice, ibid. By Mes» 
talliine waters s ibid. In ſome natural 
Spring-waterr, ibid. Of Metals by beat» 
ing and quenching, ibid, By fire, ibid, 
By Decoftions within water, the water not 
touching, ibid.-2 4+ Induration by Sym- 
pathy 182 
Infant in the Womb, ſuffering fram the Mb 
therg diet 113 
Infeftious Diſeaſes 65 
Influences of the Moon, 192, 193, 194+ In 
number four ibid. 
Influxes of the heavenly Bodies, 200 


ibid, TInfafions to be iterated, 1bid. Uſe- 
ful for Medicinal opcrations, ibid. Tryal 
which parts iſſue ſooneſt, which ſl1we#t, 5+ 
Evapwations of the finer Spirits, ſomes 
times uſeful ibid. 
Infuſion maketh Liquors thick, but Decodion 
clearer, 68. The cauſe ibid, 
Infufions in Air, 5, The ſcueral odcurs iſſue 
at ſcueral times ibid. 
The effefls of it, 
ibid. Cantions to be uſed in it» ibid. Se- 
veral inſtances thereof ibid” 


A Table of the chief Matters, 


Imagination, 206. The kinds of it, ibid. | Inquination or Inconcotlion 


0 ibid, 
Ipp. craſs clarified 2 
Iron Initruments, hurtul ſor wounds 16 
Iſlanders Þ. dies * 
Iy growing out of a Stags Horn I15 
Juices of Fruit fit for Drinkg, 120. Unfit 

for th.m, ibid. The cauſe of each ibid. 

Bi 
Adanum 128 
Lin put to waſte;taketh away IFarts : 17 
| Luſſitude 154 


| Lincoftis pes 
| Liquefiable, and not Liquefiable, x © o. Bodies 
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Inſcriptions upon Fruits 103 
lolita, 1.43. The namecommunicated to all 

Creatures, bred of Putrefatiog, ibid. 


The d:ſſerence of them according to the 


ſeveral matters th:y are bred of , L439 


14.4, 445+ "The innumeration of many f 
them, ibid, Srveral properties in t- em, 
ibid. They have voluntary motion, ibid, 
Other Senſes, beſide T ijte tbid, 
[nv _ in Bodies ought tobe better mnguie | 
re 
Jovintanus the E mpcroy ſev 
ey, 150. The impreſſt ns thereof ibid, 
Joynts in. ſome plants, 121+ Thecanſe theres 


Laſting Trees and Herbs, 120+ Deſignation 
to make Plants more laſting then orlina« 
ry ibid, 

L «te Flowers and Plants I19 

Laughing, 151, 152+ The impreſſions there « 
of ibid. 

Leaning long #pon any part 1544155 

Leaping, 145+ Helped by weights in the 
bands. ibid, 

Leaves nouriſh nt, 12, The cauſe 130 
Leaves of Trees and Herbs, 127. Flants 
without Leaves 192 

Lefi-fide and Right, 190. Senſes alike, ftrong 
on each ſide, Limbs ſtrongeſt on the Right, 
ibid. The cauſe of cach ibid- 

Life, by what comrſes prolonged 64 

Lights oucy-great «ffend the ezer 188, 189g 

Light comforteth the Spirit”, 211. £ſp:cially 
Light varicd ibid. 


that Liquefie by Fire, ibid. Others that 
by water, ibid. Some that ky buth, ibid, 
Liquors, their Clarification, 67. Three 
canſes thereof, ibid. 68. * Preſervation of 
Liquors in Wells or Vaults, $5. Liquors 
compreſſed, I 87. Their incerpcration witb 
p waders 65 
Living Creatures that generate at certain 
ſeaſons onely, 159, Others that at all 
ſeaſons, ibid, The cauſe of each , ibid. 


Their 
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Their ſeveral times of bearing in the 
Wimb , \bid. 160, The canſes thereof , 
p ibid, The ſeveral numbers which they 
/ bring forth at a Burthen, ibid. The canſes 


tad. Living creatures that will be tranſ- 
muted into another ſpecies, 111» Living 
creatures forefhew weatber 175 
L ve 203 
Luccio'e ix Italy 149 
Lupines | 136 
Luſt, 152» The impreſſions thereof ibid. 
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M. 
» 1 Agical oper ations 128,200, 204 
Maiz 13 


| Male and Female, the difference of them 
in ſeveral living creatares , $4, The 
cauſes thereof, ibid. 385. Male and Female 
in Plants, 826» Male-peony, god for 


the Faling- ſickneſs and Incubus 209 
Maleficiating, 192, Pratliſed in Gal- 
ibid, 


cony 
Malt, 123+ The ſwelling there f, ibid, 
The ſweetneſs thereof | ibid. 
Mans fleſh eaten, 6: Breedeth the French 
Diſeaſe, ibid. Cauſeth high Imaginati« 
ons, ibid. Not in it ſelf edible, 186 
The cauſe, ibid. How eaten by Cannibals, 


' tbid, Wherefore by Witches tbid. 
Mandrakes 128 
Nauna 165 
March, towards the end, the beſt diſcoverer 

of Summer Sickneſſes 17: 
Marl, a good comp jt 122, 123 
Marrow 157, 158 


| Maturation, 179. Of drinks, 69, 79. Of 
Fruits, ibid. Maturation of Digeſtion , 


71573 
Meats inducing ſaticty 66 
Medicines cha»gid belpful, 18. Medicines 


which effett the Bladder, 25. Medicines 
condenſing, which relieve tbe Spirits, 155 
Medicinal Herbs 1044165 
Megrims come upon riſing, not during tht 

ſuting 154 
Melancholy perſons diſp ofe the company to 

the like 26 
Mclioration of Fruits, Trees, and Plants, 
9394»95»96491,98,99100 
Mcle-»cotones grow belt without groffing 

97. The cauſe thereof ibid, 
Memory the Art, 207» Men, beiter places 
then words, bid. Memory ſtrengtbened by 
the Brains of ſome creatures 210 
Menſtruous women 202 
Mercurial and Sulghwrous 


Lying, in wbat kind of piture bealthful | 


Monſters | 
Moon attratlive of beat out of Bodie # 


78 | 


Metals and Plants wherein they differ, 126. 


Growing of metals, 163» Drowning of 


metals, ibid. 16g. Refining of metals, 
133» Metalline Vapors burtful to the 
Brain, 202. Metals give orient colours 
in their diſſolution: , 64+ The houſes 
ibid, 

Milk, warm ſr'm the Cow, a great nowriſh+ 
er,14. How tobe wſed, ibid. Coms Milk 
better then Aſſes Milk,, or then Womens 
Milk, ibid. Milk in Beafts, how to be in- 
creaſed, 164+ Milk uſed for Clarification 
of Liquors, 69. Good to ſteep divers Seeds 


in, 98. Preſerving of Milk, 85+ Milk 

in Plants 131 

{ Mildew | 104,136 
Minced meat, & great nonriſher, 14+ Howto 
uſed ibid, 
Miſletoe | 116 
Mixture of Earth and Water in Plants 79 


Moiſt Air, how diſcovered | 173 
Mvifture adventitious, cauſe of putref ation, 
68. Moiſture qualifying heat, the effed, 


140. Moiſture increaſed by the Moon, | 


193+ Tryal of it inSeeds, ibid. ' In mens 
bodies, ibid; Force of it in Vegetables 
103, 104 

100 
20 
Moons influences, 192, 193» 194 In num- 
ber four, ibide Ir increaſeth moiſture, ibid. 
Morſus Diaboli, an Herb 134 
Mertified parts by cold, 166. Muſt not ap- 
proach the fire, ibid. Cured, by aPPlying 
Snow, ibid. Or warm water : _ ' 
Mfr, 75,113» Where it groweth moſt , 
ibid? * Tis conf of it, ibid. What itis, 
ibid. Moſs ſweet. 114. in Apple-trees 
ſweet, ibid. In ſome other Trees 132 
Mother ſuppreſſed by burning Feathers '204 


Mothers dies affetitb the Infant in the | 
Womb 210 
Motion bindreth P utrefatlions 75 


Motion of Bodies, 161+ Motion of Liberty - 3 
Motion of Nexe, 192+ Motion of Conſent in 
mans Body, 10, 17. Motion of- Attraition 


wenld prevail if Motion of Gravity bindred 
not | 148 
Motions in men by Imitation 65 
Moulding of Fruits 108 
Moulds 75 


Mountains great forefhew Tempeſts early 
174 
Mouth out of tafte, 141+ Whattaſtes it will 


not have ibtd. 
Mmlberry leaf 161 
Mummy ftanebath Blood 210 


Murthered body, bleeding at the approach of 
tbe murtherer | 207 
Muſcovia 
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\Muſcovia bath 2 late Spring and early [1 


Muſhrooms , 115. Their properties , ibid. 
| Sqveral Ave of them, ibid. Where 
they.grow moſt '. .., > a 
Muſick, 29, Muſical and Immuſical ſounds, 
| ibid. Bedies producing Muſical ſounds, 
ibid. 30+ . Diapeſon the ſweeteſt of ſownas, 
bid, . Fall of Holf-notes neceſſary 3n 

. . Meſich,' ibid. Conſent of Notes to be a- 
feribeg. vo the Amnte-notes , not Entire 
Notes; 30. Concords Perfelt, and Semi- 
\ perfedd, which they are, ibid. The moſt 
dings, Duſcards of alt other , ibid. Diſ 


Myſick, ibid. Pleaſing of ſingle Tones, 

@1/wereth to the pleaſing of Colour, and 
of Harmony t« tbe pleaſing of Order, ibid, 

Figures or Tropes in Muſick, bave an agree 

ment with the Figures in Rhetorich, ibid. 
Muſick, hath great operation upon tbe 

manners and ſpiritrof Men,ibid. , 1,73 2+ 
Concords and Diſcords in Muſick, , are 
Sympatbies and Amntipathies of Sounds 
6 1» Iiftruments that agree beſt in, Con 
fort , ibid. Inftruments with a double 
Lay of Sirings, Wire, and Lutesſtrings, 
62 


N. 
Hiwre, 67 Advice for thetrue _ # 
, on th er ef ibi . 64. 
Natural Divination 172 
Negroes TY 


Night- ſhowres better for Fruis , then Day 
 ſoewres | 1354136 
Nights Star-light, or Moon-ſhine , eolder 

then cloudy 185 
Nilug, the virtwes thereof, 161+» How #0 cla» 
rifietbe water of it ibid, 
Nie, good for men grown, ill for Children, 
75. Nitrous water, 80. Scoureth of it, 
J&f , ibid; Nitre mingled with water, 
muketb Vines ſprout, 96« Nite upon the 


Sea-ſands 163 
Nowriſhing Meats and Drinks 12,13 
Nownſhing parts in Plants 8 14,130 
Nomriſomezt, 14» Five ſeveral Means 0 

belp it. ibid. z 5.16 
Nonriſhment mended, 8 great help 95 
Numa's two Confins 263 

Os 


| 
O 4kfeaves gather Homey-dews 104 


| . veſt, . I 9s The cauſe. . Ibide 


cords of the Baſe, moſt diſturbeth the 
. - Muſick, ibid. 31, No Quarter-notes 21 | 


| forth wild Vines, 111. Oak apples, 111 
Oak bears the moſt fruit an,ong Trees, 15 7, 
15$; ' The cauſe ibid. 
'Objeits of the ſight , cauſe greas delipht in 
the Spirits, but no great offence, 189. The 


cauſe ibid 
Occhus, a Tree i» Hyrcania 127 
Odiow Objefs cauſe the ſpirits to flie 167 
Odors in ſome degree nouriſh 20, 
Oyntment uſed by Witches 210 
Old Trees bearing better then the ſame new 
I31 

Old men converſing with yung n——_—_ , 
live long 203 
Onions made to wax greater, 99, In grow- 
ing, carry the ſeeds to the top 19; 
Operations of ſympath y 200 
Opium 20 
Order in turing of diſeaſes I6, 1 7. 


Orenge-flowers infuſed, 4+ Orenge-ſeeds ſoy 
#n April, will bring forth an excellent $ a1-| 


let berb 119 
O rris-root 187 
Ox burn bringeth forth Toy Tr 


Oyly ſubſtances and watry, 76. Commig- 
tre of Oyly ſubſtances, probibiteth 
Putrefalion, ibid. Turning of Watry 
ſubſtances into oyly, 79. A great work 
in Nature, \bid. Some inflauces thereof 


| 
| 


1 Parts in living creatures eaſily reparable, 


Oak; bowghs put into the Eantb, bring | 


ibid. | 

O)l of $meet-Almondt, a great nourifher, 14. 
| How to be uſed ibid | 

P 

\ Alliation in Diſeaſes 17 

Pain and grief, 150, The impreſſions 

thereof ibid, 

Paintings of the Body, 155+ Barbarons pe:ple 
much given 10 18 | 156,ibid: | 
Panicum 95t 

Pantomimi 56 
Paper chamoletted 156] 
Paracelſus's Principles 78, 79 | 


Parents finding an alteration upon the ap» 
proach of their children, though unkgown 
tothem 204 


and parts bardly reparable, 16, Parts of 
living creatures ſevered, 216. Their vir- 
tes in Natural Magicks ibid | 
Paſfions of the mind, 159, 151,152. Their 
ſeveral impreſſions ibid. 
Peaches prove beſt without grafting, 97. The 
eauſe thereof ibid. 110 
Pearl ſaid to recover the calour by burial 
in theEarth 
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Pepper Guinny, cawſeth ſacezing 202 
Perception in all bodies, 17'. More ſubtil 
then the ſenſe, ibid. Tt worth alſ\ af 
diſtance, ibid. The beſ# means of prog- 
noſt icating ibid. 172 
Percolation, inward and out war1 1,2 
Percuſſion and impulſion of badies 160, 161 
| Perfumes Dryers, and Perfumes Moiſtners of 
the Brain, 223, Perfumes procure pleaſant 
| andpri phetical Dreams 204 
Perſons near in blocd, or other Relations, 


bave many ſecret paſſages of ſympathy 
; 211 


1 $531 7251 73 


Pit upon the Sexxſhore, 1» Filled with water 


the eanſe, ibid. In time will become Salt 
again I91 
Pity 151+ Theimpreſſions thereof ibid, 
Pius Quintus his relation , tcnuching the 
viffory at Lepanto 212 
rogue trar ſmitted wit hout ſent, 200, 201. 
The ſuppoſed ſent of it , ibid. Perſoxs 
leaſt apt to take it, and perſons moſt, ibid. 
| Plagnes cauſed by great putrefattions, 202 
Preſervatites againſt it 209, 
Plane-trees, watered with IVine 128 
Plants, why of greater age then Ii- 
ving creatures, 15, 16. Dignity of 
Plants, 89+ Acceleration of their Gere 
mination , ibid. 90, 91,92, Retarding 
of their Germination, ibid. The Melio- 
ration of ehem divers way!, 93, 94 95 
96, 97, 98, 9c, 100» 
dieinWimer, 96. Sympathy and Auti- 


the earth, thrive not together, 107+ 
Drawers of much nouriſpment , hurt 
their ueighbor=plants , ibid. Drawing 
ſeveral juyces, thrive well together, 1 O1 
ſeveral inftances of each , 1bid. Defig- 
nations of further tryals bereof, ibid. 
Tryals in Herbs, poyſonous or purgative , 
103» Plants that die placed together, 
ibid. Tryal whether Plants will attratt 
Water at ſome diſtance, 104, Curioſutes 
touching Plants , 107, 10S, 109, 110. 
Plants will degenerate, 110, 111+ The 


= 


Peſtilential years, 85. Their progmiſticks | 


Philoſophy received 179 

Pilofity in Men and Beaſts, 139. The canſes 
thereof ibid. q 

Piftachoes 13 


porta ble, ibid. Prafiiled in Alexandria, : 
ibid. Andby Gzflar, ibid. Ibo miſtook | 


Cauſe why fome | 


| 


pathy of Plants 4 10'y 197, IC3, 101, | 
Plants drawing the ſame jnyces out of | Places of Metals aſſwage ſwelling 
P'eaſures and diſp!eaſures of the Senſes © 


| 


*4 * [ 
ſevera! cauſes thereof, ibid. Tranſmu- | Potado-roots pitted, grow zreater 


tation of Plants, ibid» Six deſignations | poder in ſhot 
thereof , ibid. 112, 113+ Their ſeveral | p1wders and Liquors , their Inc poration 


» Excreſences, 1134114» 115,116, v7] 


Prickles of Trees, t16. Plants growing 
without ſeed, 17, 118. Growing out of 
ſtone, ibid. Plants forreign, ibide 119+ 
Removed out of hy Countyeys will keep 
their ſeaſons, ibid. Set in the Summer 
ſeaſmns will proſper in colder Cruntroys, 
thid. Seaſons of ſeveral Plants , ibid. 
Plints bearing bl (ſms, andymeng frait, 
and ripe feuits tozether, 116, 120. 
Plants with pynts or knuckles in the 
ftalbs, 12t. The canſes thereof, ibid. 
Differences of Plants, ibid . 122. Some 
putting forth blſſoms hefore leaver, 121, 
Other, lezves before bliſſ,ms, ibid. The 
cauſe of each , ibid. Plants green all 
winter, 1214 122. The cauſe, ibid. Plants 
not ' ſupprting themſ\ ves, ib. The cauſe 
of their ſl>»lerneſs, ibid, Plants and in- 
animate by ies differ in four things, 125 
126. P:iznts and Metals in three, ibid. 
Plants and Mmulds, or Putrefaltions, 
wherein they differ, ibid, Plants and liv- 
ing Creatures their differences, 126 
127 Mile and Female in Plants, ibid. 
Plants whereof Garments are made 128 
Plants ſleeping, ibid. Plants with bearded 
Roots, ibid, Plants eſculent, 129,130» 
Eſculent raw, ibid, Haviag paſſed the 
fire, ibid. Parts is Plants that are nouriſh- 
ing, ibid. Sceds in Plants, more ſtrong, 
then either Leaf or Root, ibid, The cauſe 
tbid, Jn ſome not, ibid. Plants with | 
Milk, in them, 131. Plants with red 
Jjuyee, 132. No Plants bave a ſalt taſte 
ibid. plants with curled Leaves, 133 
Plants may be tranſlated into other Regi- 
1s, 135. Tet theylike ſome ſoils, more 
then other, ibid. Several in{tances there 
of, ibid. plant without Leaves 162 Sins 


: gularities in ſeveral plants: 138 

{ P:aiſter hardned like Marble 165 
laiſtered r10m oreen, dangerous 202 
137 


145 

Plough followed, healthful 103 
Plumoſity in Birds, 139» The cauſe —_ 
ibid, 
Plumes of what clour the leſt, 1-9. The 
dryer, the better ſort ibid. 
Pneumaticals in Bodics i3l 
Pomanders * 20CZ 
Pont-Charenton, the Eccho there 57 
' Poreeblinde men ſee bejt near band, 18+, 
The canſe ibid. 
90 
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Poyſoning of air 201 
rh ar. A ſmells , ibid. 202+ Cantion 

t uching poyſoning, : ibid, 
Poyſinous Creatures love to lie under Odorate 

Herbs 138 
Precious ſtones comfort the ſpirits 208 
Preſervati-n of bodies from corrupt 28 


Preſervation of Fruits and Sirrups, 129 
Alſo in powders, ibid. When to gather 
tles in a well, ibid. Pre/erting Grapes 
long, ibid. Another way thereof 134 

Pricklcs of Trees | 1:6,017 

Procreatious by copulation; 4114 by puzre- 
fation , 194+ The cauſe of each, ibid. 

195 
| Prognoſticks f.r plenty or ſcarcity, 138 Of 


| 


Pwtrefatlion, 73, 


peſtilential years, 141, 1553 17%, 173+ 
Of cold and long winters, 174+ By Birds, 
195 Of an h.t and dry ſummer, bid, By 
the Birds alſo, ibe Of winds, ib. Of great 
tempeſts, ibid. Of rain, ibid. Fr. m living 
ereatures, ibid. From water fowls and 
Lind fowls, 175. From fiſhes, ibid. From 
beaits, ib. From berbs,ibid. From aches 
in mens b:dies, ibid. From warms, ibid. 
From the ſweating of ſolid bodies , ibid- 
Proprieties ſecret L17, 214 
Parging Medicines, 5, Have their virtxe 
in a fine ſpirit» Endure not boiling, ibid, 
Thing away. their unpleaſant taſte, ibid, 
Several ways of the operations of purg- 
ing Medicines, 10, 11, 12+ They work 
wpon their proper Humors, 11, , Medi- 
cines that purge by ſtool, andthat purge 
by wrine, 12+ The ſeveral cauſes, ibid. 
IWork in theſe ways as they are given in 
quantity, ibid. Preparations before purg- 
ing » 18. Want of preparativess what 
hurt it doth, both in purging, ibid. ery 
after purgin ibid. 
ar wx Acceleration of it, ibid, 
Jhe cauſe of putrefalion, ibid. Putre- 

" fattion, nhence, 74+ Ten means of in- 
ducing putrefaGiions 'bid. Probibiting 
of putrefatlion » 79* Ten means of pro- 
bibiting at, ibid. 76+ Inceptions of pu* 
trefaftion , 79» Putref 1lions for the 
moſt part ſmell ill, 177+ The eau/e, ibid. 
Putrefaflion from what canſes it come 


fruits for preſerv 11 20#4« ibid. Alſo FF, Bt- 


. Salt a good Compoſt, 1 3 2.Salt in Plants, 13 J 


Q 
U irrics that grow hard iz]. 
QQ ginine will conſerocs Bodies 
168 
© eick ſilver fixed to the hardneſs of Lead 
182 
R. 
Acling of Wine and Beer 68 


Kain in Egypt ſcarce, 15, The caxſe 
thereof, ibid> Several proguefticks of Kain 
; 175, £76 
Rainbow ſaid to bring ſweetaeſs of oder to 


Plants nnder it 176, 177 
Rams »kins good to be applied to wannds 


' 
Red within ſome few fruits _ 
Red juycein Plants 132 
Reeds 134 
Refining of Metals 183 


Kefratlion cauſeth the ſpccies viſible to «p- 


Pear bigger, 160. Other obſervations 8- 

bout Refr aft ions ibid. 
Repletion hindreth Gener ation 94 
Reſt cauſeth putref ation 75 
Retardation of Germination 92 
Rew helpeth the Fig-tree 202 | 
Rheumes, bow cauſed 1 
Rice @ nouriſhing meat 13 


Right ſide #ndieft, 190. Senſis #'i 
on both ſides, Limbs eB on og os, 
ibid. The cauſe of each "Es 

Rooms built for bealth 22 

Roots of Fruit trees multiplied, 93, 94. 
Root made great, 95. By applying Pani- 
cum about it, ibid, Roots potted, 
greater, 99, 100. Roots preſerved all 
winter, ibid. Roots of [rees that deſcend 
deep, 133, 134+ Others that ſpread more, 
ibid, The canſe of each, ibid, Roots of 
Plants of three ſorts , Bulbous, Fibr ous, 


Horſute 228 
Rola Solis the Herb 104 
Roſes Damask how conſerved $1 
Rubarb infuſed, 4, 5. For a ſhort time beſt, 


ibid. Repeated may be as ftrong as Scam- 
momy, ibid. A Benedit Medicine 5 


eh, 178. Putrefattion induced by the | -Cantion in taking thereof T 

M on.beams 192 | Ruſt of Metals | 74 
Putref ations of living creatures bave cauſed 

Plagues I02 S. | 
Putrified bodies moſt odious to a creature of the | 

ſame kind ibid. Atiety in Meats 66 
Pyrrhus had his Teeth undivided 158 | Salamander, 186, 187, 'Thecauſethat it 
Pythagoras bis Philsſophy 197 endureth tbe fire ibid 
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Salt bath a ſympathy with Blood, 211+» 1t 

is an healer, ibid. 1t riſeth not in Diſtil- 
lations 190, 191 
Saltepetre, how it may be bred 123 
Salt-water paſſed through Earth , becomes 
freſh, 1+ Four differences between be paſ- 
ſing it in Veſſe!s and in Pits,2 + Salt-water 

| good for to water ſome Herbs, 137, 138» 
; | £ alt-water boiled, becometh more potable, 
' 190,191. Ssit-water ſooner diſſolving 
Salt, then Freſh-water, ibid, The cauſe 
ibid. 

Sand turzing Minerals into a Glaſſy ſub« 
ſtance 164 
Sanguis Draconis, the Tree that bears it 


132 
| Sap of Trees, 134+ The differing nature 
| thereof inſcveral Trees ibid. 
| Scarlet dye 191, 192 
| Veiſſible and not ſeiſſible 182 


Sea clearer the North»wind blowing, then 
'the South, 139. Sea, by the bubbles fore- 
ſhewetb wind , 175. Sea-water looketh 
black, moved 3 white, reſting, 139+» The 
cauſe, ibid. Sexs ſhallow and narrow , 

{ break more then deep and large 199 

{ Sea-fiſÞ put into Freſh-waters 147 

Sea-bare coming near the Body, burteth the 
Lungr. 211 

Sea-ſand a good Compoſt, 123» Sea-ſands 


produce no Plant 118 
Seaſons of Plants 119 
Seer et proprietes 214,215 
Secundine 154 


aceds in plants, mere ſtrong then either Leaf 
or Root, 120+ The canſe, ibid, In ſome 
not, ibid. Seeds, thcir choice, 137+ Plants 
growing without Seeds 117,118 
Senſes, their pleaſures and diſpleaſures, 145 + 
Their initruments have a fimilitude with 
that which giveth tbe refleCtion of the ob- 
ject 62 
Separation of ſiveral Natures by ſtraining 
2. Of ſeveral Liquors byweight, 3. And 
of the ſame kind of Liquors thickned, 4, 
Of Metals 169 
Separation of the cruder parts probibiteth 


» WT 


PutrefaGlion 76 
Servets uſed in Turky 148 

| Setting of Wheat 95» 96 
Setting of Trees bigher, or lowey 99 
mm Fruits upon one Tree 107 
Shade helpeth ſome Plants 95 
Shadows ſeeming ever to tremble 150 


Shame, 151, 205+ The impreſſions thereof 
I61 
Sbell-fiſh have no Bones witbin 157,1894199 
Shif ting, for the better , helpeth Plants and 
Living Creatures 95 


contained in theſe Centuries. 


of two ſorts ibid. 
Solid Bodies ſweating fareſhew Rain 176 
S$oot a good Compoſt 123 

| Sorel, 137+ The Root thereof ibid. 
Soul of the World 197198 
Sounds Muſical and Immuſical 29 


—— 


Shining wood 77, 78 
Shawres good for fruits, 135+ For ſome not, 
ibid, Night-ſhowres better than Day- 
ſhowers 136 
Sbowres after a long drought, cauſe ſickneſſes 
if they be gentle, 19%. If great , not 
ibid, 
Sickneſſes of the Summer and Winter $4 
Sight the objefl thereof, quicker then of 
Hearing, 50, 51+ Sight, 188, 139, Ob 
nets thereof, cauſe great delight in the 
Spirits, but no great offence, ibid, The 
cauſe ibid. 
Silver mare eaſily made than Gold 71372 
Simples ſpecial for Medicines, 141,1 42+ Such 
as bave ſubtil parts without Accrimony, 
ibid, Many creatures bred of Putre- 
fadlion, are ſo, ibid, Alſo Purrefaltions of 


i — 


Plants ibid, 
Singularities in ſeveral Plants 138 
Sinking of Bodies, 163, Thecauſe ibid, 
Sitting bealthful 154 
Skull 57 


7 

Shiep 2 great nouriſher, 15, Sleep, 155, 157 
Hindred by cold in the Feet, ibid. Fur- 
thered by ſome kind of noiſes, ibid. Now+ 
riſheth in many Beaſts and Birds, lbid. 


Sleeping creatures all winter I94 
Sleeping Plants 128 
Smells aud Oditr, $5, Beſt at ſome diſtance 


ibid. Beſt where the Bdy is cruſhed, ibid. 
Not ſo in Flowers cruſhed, ibid. Belt in 
Flowers, whoſe Leaves ſmell not , ibid- 


Smells ſweet, 177. Have all a corporeal|* 


ſubſtance, ibid. Smells fetide, ibid. 153, 
Smell of the Faol muſt pernicious, 201. 
Smells that are moſt dangerous ibid. 
Snake-1kin worn 209 
Sneezing ceaſeth the Hiccougb, 104. Induced 
by laoking againſt the Sun, ibid. The gauſe 
thereof ibid, 
Syow- water, $7. Shows cauſe fruitſmlneſs, 
ibid. Three cauſes thereof, ibid. Snow good 
to be applied to a mortified party 166. The 
cauſe thereof, ibid. Snow bringeth forth 
Herbs 118 
Soals of the Feet, have a ſympathy with the 
Head 25 
Soft Bodies, 181+ The cauſe, ibid. They are 


Sounds mcre apt to procure ſleep then tones, 
31. Thecauſe, ibid. Nature of Sounds, 
ot ſufficiently inquired, $2, Mvtions 
great in Natzre without Sounds , ibid. 
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A Table of the chief Matters 


Nulity and Entity of Sounds ibid. 33» 
24. Swiſtneſs of Motion , may make 
Sounts inaudible, ibid. Sounds not an E- 
lifion of the Air, ibid. The reaſons there- 
of, 35- Sound not produced without ſome 
lcal motion of the Medium, ibid. Tet 
ditinftion #0 be made betwixt the motion 
of the Air, and the Sounds themſelves , 
ibid. 36. Great Sounds cauſe great mo- 
tions in the Air, and otber Bodies, ibid, 
Have rarified the Air much, ibid. Have 
cauſed Deafneſs, ibid. Encloſure of Sounds 
conſerveth them, ibid, Sounds partly in- 
cloſed, and partly in open Air, ibid. Better 
ter beard from without then from within, 
ibid. 4 Semi-cave will convey Sound, 
better thay: »pen Air, ibid. Any long Pole 
Tryal to be made in 
2 crooked Concave, ibid. Sounds may be 
created withiut Air, 37» Difference of 
Sounds in differentVeſſels filled with water, 
ibid. Sound within a flame, ibid. Sound 
up0n a Barrel emptier or fuller , ibid, 
Srund not created betwixt the Byw and 
the String, but betwixt the String and the 
Air 1bid 
Magnitude of Sound,45. Tn atrunk, ibid. 
The cauſe thereof, ibid. In a Hunters 
Horn bigger at the lower end, 38» The 
cauſe thereof, ibid. In « Vanlt under the 
Earth, ibid. The cauſe thereof, ibid. Tn 
awhks Bells, rather than npon a piece of 
Braſs in theopen Air, ibid, 1n a Drum 
ibid. Further beard by night, then by 
day, ibid: The cauſe thereof, ibid. In- 
creaſed by the concurrent refledtion ibid. 
Tacreaſed by the Sound-board in Inſtru- 
ments ibid. [n an Iriſh Harp, tid. The 
cauſe of the loud ſound thereef, ibid, In 
2 Virginal the Lid ſhut, ibid, Ina Con 
cave within a Wall, ibid. 38, 39+ Ina 
Bow-ſtring, the Horn of the Bow laid to 
the ear ibid. 29. The like in a Rod of 
Tron or Braſs, ibid. The likecom eyed by a 
Pillar of Wood, from an wpper Chamber 
to a lower, ibid. The like from the bottom 
of aWell,ibid, Five ways of Majoration 
of Sounds ibid 
Exility of Sounds through any porous body 
tbid. 39+ Through Water, ibid. 40.Strings 
ſtopped ſhort = ibid, 
Damping of Sounds, ibid. With a ſoft Body 


ibid. [ron bot, not ſo ſounding as cold, ibid. | 
IV ater warm, #0t ſo ſounding in the fall as 
cd ibid. 


Louduefs and ſoftneſs of Sounds, differ from 


Magnitude and Exility, 41+ Longneſs of 
S181d 14 ibd, Quickneſs of percuſſion 


| 


| 


cauſe of the loudneſs ibid? | 


Communication of Sounds, 41 
Inequality of Sonnds, 42. Unequal Smends 
ingrate, ibid. Grateful, ibid. Muſical 
and Immuſical Sounds at pleaſure only in 
Men and Birds, ibid. FHumming of Bees 
© an unequal bound, 43. Metals quenched 
give an hiſſing Sound ibid, 
Baſe and Treble Sounds, ibid. Two canſes of 
Treble in Strings, ibid. Propoſition of the 
Air percuſſed in Treble and Baſe, 53. 
Tryal hereof to be made in winding up 
of a String, ibid, 4.4. Jn the diſtances of 
Frets, ibid. In the Bores of Winds Inftrus 
ments tbid. 
Intereor and Exterior Sounds, 45. Their dif+ 
ference, ibid. Several kinds of each ibid. 
Arnculation of Sounds , 46. Articulate 
Sounds in every part of the Air , ibid. 
Winds binder not the Articulation, ibid. 
Diſtance bindreth, ibid. Speaking under 
water hindreth it not, ibid, Articulatiou 
requireth"a Mediuerity of Sound , ibid, 
Conf.unded in a Rom over an arched 
Vanlt, ibid. Motions of the Inftruments 
of Speech, towards the forming of the Let- 
ters, ib. Inſtruments of Voice, which they 
are, ibid. 46, 47. Inarticulate Voices and 
Inanimate Sounds bave a ſimilitude with 
divers Letters ibid, 
Motions of Sounds, 49+ They move in 
round, ibid. May move in an arched Line, 
ibid. Suppoſed that Sounds move better 
downwards than upwards, ibid.50. Tryal 
of it ibid. 
Lafting of Sounds, ibid. Sounds continue not, 
but renew, ibid. Great Sounds beard at 
far diſtance, ibid. Not in the inſtant of 
the Sound, but long aſter, ibid. Cbjet of 
Sight, quicker than Sound, 50, 51, Sounds 
vaniſh by degrees, which the Objcas of 
fight donot, ibid. The cauſe dad ibid, 
P afſage of Sound; tbrouth other Bodies, 5 ls 
The Body intercepting, muft not be very 
thick, ibid. The Spirits[of the Bodyinter- 
cepting , whether #bey co-operate in the 
Sound, ibid, Sound not beard in along 
down-right Arch, ibid. Paſſeth eaſily | 
through Foraminous Bodies, ibid, I be- 
ther dimini/ted in the paſſage through 
ſmall Crannies 52 
Metiam of Sounds, ibid. Air the beſt Me- 
dium, ibid. Thin Air not ſo good as thick, 
Air, ibid. Whether flame be a fit Medium, 
ibice Whether other Liquors b:ſide was 


ter ibid 
Figures of the difference of Sounds, 52+ Se- 
veral tryals of them - tbid. 


Mixtures of Sounds, 53. Audibles mingle in 
| the Medium, which Viſibles 4) not, ibid_ 


Thi 
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The cauſe thereof, ibid. Mixture without 
diitinftion, makes the beſt Harmony, tbid- 

«alities in the Air, have no operations 
wpin Sounds, ibid, Sounds in the Air al- 
ter one another. 54. Two Sounds of like 
| loudneſs, will not be heard as far again as 
\ One ibid. The cauſe thereof ibid, 
' Melioration of Sounds, 55. Poliſhed B dies, 
ereated Sounds melivrate them, ibid. Wet 
| on theinfileof a Pipe doth the like , ibid, 
Froſty weather cauſeth the ſame , ibid. 
Mingling of open Air with pent Air, doth 
the ſame, ibid. From a B dy equal, Sound 
better, 55+ Intenſion of the Senſe of Hear- 


ing, mclisratetb then ibid, 
| Imitation of Sounds ,ibid. The wonder thereof 
in Children and Birds ibid, 


Reflexion of Suxnds, 56, The ſcveral kinds, 
ibid. No refradlion in Sounds obſerved, 5$. 
Sympathy and. antipathyof Sounds, 61, 
Concordr and Diſcords in Muſick, are ſym- 
patbies and antipathies of Sounds, 1bid. 
Strings that beſt agree in Conſort, ihid. 
Strings tuned to an Uniſon or a Diapaſon, 
ſherw a Sympathy, 63. Sympathy conceived 
| #0 eauſe no report, ibid. Exrxperiment of 
| Sympathy to be transferred to Wind-Inftru- 


| ments ibid. 
Eſſents of Send: Spiritu4l, 63. Sounds;not 
Impreſſions in the Air ibid. 
Cauſes of the ſudden Generation and Periſh- 
ing of Sounds ibid. 
Concluſion touching Sounds. 63 


Sowrneſs in Fruits and Liquors, 187. The 
cauſe of each ibid. Sowring of Liquors 
| inthe Sun ibid, 
South- winds diſpoſe Mens Bodies to beavi- 
neſr, 64. Seuth-winds burtful to Fruit 
bloſſoming, 135- South winds witbout 
Rain, breed Peſtilence , with Rain not, 
166. The cauſes, ibid, On the Sea-coaſts 


not ſo ibid, 
South-eaſt, Sun better then the South weſt for 
ripening fruit ibid, 
Sparkling woods 133 
Species viſible 160 


Spirits in Bodier, ſcarce known, 26 Sev.* 
ral opinions of them, ibid. They are Na- 
tursl Bodies rarified, bid. Canſes of 
moſt of the effelis in Noture, ibid. They 
have five differing operations, 53. Spirits 
in Bodiet-1 25. How they differ in animate 
and inanimate, ibid. How in Plants and 
Living Creatures 126 

Again of Spirits in Bodies, 18x They are 
of two ſorts, ibid, Motion of the Spirits 
excited by the Moon, 193+ Theftrengtb* 


ning of them probibitecth Putrefallion bave a Corporeal ſubſtance. ibid. 
F 76 | Sweerueſ in Fruitr and Liqurrs, 137. Tbe| 
#3 k..... DA 


contained in theſe Centuries. 
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Spirits of Men flie upon odious objeft, 107 
The Tranſmiſſion of Spirits, 198, &in 
ſ{:quentib, Tranſmiſſion of them from the 
minds of Men, 203,204,206,207,208, 
209. Such things as comfort the Spirits 
by ſympathy, 208, 209. The ſtrife of the 


Spirits, bet belped by arreſting thens for a| 


time ibid. 
Sponges 147 
Springs of water made by art 6 
Spring-water 87 


Spronting of Plants with water ouly 133 
Squil, good 20 ſet Kernels, or Plumb:-ftones 


in 96] 
St gs beart with # Bone in it 157 
Stanchers of Blood 210 
Stars leſſer obſcured » a ſizn of Tempeſts 
x 
Sterility of the year, changeth Corn into - 
other kind Iti 


Stomach, the appetite thereof, 176. The 
qualities that provoke appetite, 1bid, ry 
ib'q, 


four cauſes of appetite 
Stone wanting in Plumbs 110 
Stretching, a motion of imitation 65 
Stub old, putting forth @ Tree of a better 

kind 121 
Stutting, $5- Two cauſes thereof ibid. 
Subterrany Fires 78 
Sucking long, ill for Children ibid. 


Sugar, 128, 183- The uſe of it, ibid, 
Draweth Liquor, bigber then the Liquox 


come th 21 
Sulphureous and Mercurisl 78, 79 
Sunner and Winter fiekneſſes, 8 4+ The Prog- 

moſticks of a dry Summer 174 
Sun Tanneth, which Fire doth not, $7,88. 

The cauſe ibid. 
Superfctation, the ceuſc of it T16 
Supcr -Plants beſide _— I35 
Supporting Plants of themſelves , and nov 

apporters I22 
Swallows made White, by anvinting the Eggs 
with Oyl 211 


Sweat, 148. Parts wader the Water, though 
hay ſweat not, ibid. $Solt in taſte, ibid. 
Cometh more from the upper parts than 
from the lower, ibid. More in ſleep than 
weking, ibid: Cold ſweat commonly mor- 
tal, ibid, 149+ Sweat, in what diſeaſes 

| good, in what bad, ibid. 1n ſome men 
have been ſweet 2 

Sweet Moſs, 114, 13%» Sweetneſs of odor 
from the Rainbow, 176. Sweetneſs of 
odor, whether not in ſome waver, ibid. In 
Earth found, ibid, Sweet ſmells, 177+ 
Several properties of them, ibid. They 
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A Table of the chief Matters 
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ea. prohibit Putrefatiion, 

Swelling, bow cauſed in the Body. 74+ 
it may be kept down, 1 
eth upon Blows and Bruiſes 

| Swelling of Grains upon Boiling, 135» 

| cauſe of the differens ſwelling them 

| Swintming of Bodies, 163, 166, 167% 
cauſe 

Swines Dung dulcorateth Fruit, 98. T7 
cauſe | ; ibid, 

| Swinging of Bottles, 68. The uſe of it ibid, 

Swonndings 203 

| Sylva Sylvarum, the intenſion of it 24425 
| Sympathy and Antipathy, 259 Sympathy in 
Plants, 98. Sympathy and Antipstby of 
Plants 101,102,103,104 

| Sympathy, 211. Inſtances thereef, ibid. 2083 

' 20%, Swnpathy, ſceret betwen Perſons , 

near in bloody 21 0. Between great freinds 


76 
How 


ibid. 
The 
ibid. 
The 
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| #1 ai ſence, ibid. Sympathy betwixt Mul- 


titudes, ibid. Sympatby of Individuals 


213 
T. 

1; of of Trees x28 

Teeth, 141,157. Their tenderneſs, 128 

Teeth ſee on edge by harfp ſounds, 145. 


*  Thecauſe, ibid. Sixews in them, the cauſe 


| 
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of their pain, not the Marrow, 158,159- 
. Theiy ſeveral kinds, ibid, Difference in 
ſeveral Creatures, ibid. Horned "Beaſts 
have no upper teeth, ibid. Tooth, the mark 

| _of Horſes age, ibid. At what age they 
come forth in Men, ibid, What things 

' burt them, ibid. Chiefeſt conſiderations 
about the Teeth, 15%. Reſtitmtion of Teeth 

| | ## age, ibid: Jhether it may be done or 


PRES ibid . 
Tempeſts, their predictions 174 
| Tenfile Bodies 181,182 
| Terra Lemnia 147 
| Terra Sigillata communis ibid, 

Thales 138 


| ThifHle- down flying in #he Air, foreſheweth 
wind I75 
Timber, 134+ The ſeveral natures thereof, 
| ibid. The ſcveral uſes according to tbe 
| Wature of the Trees 135 
Time and heat work the like effefs, 65. Their 
different eperations in many things bids 
Titillation, 161+ Thecanſe »f it, ibid. In- 
| _ duceth laughing, \ibid, Of the Noſtrils, 
|  cauſeth ſneezing ibid. 
Toadftool I15 
| Tobacco, 185, 203, Engliſh Tohacco, how it 
may be mended i85 
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$7. Why it follow- | 
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can/e of each, ibid. Swect things commix* | Tones, 2:9. Leſs apt to procure ſleep, the?! 


Sounds, 31. The cauſe why ibid, 
Tongue ſheweth readily inward Diſcaſes 141 
Torpedo Marina 212 
Tough Bodies, 185, 1814 The cauſe , ibid. 
Tranſmiſſion of Spirits, 1 98.& in ſe&. Eight 

kinds of tranſmiſſion of ſpirits , 199, 

200, 201, Ar of the airy parts of bodies, 

ibid. Of ſpiritual ſpecies, ibid. Of ſpi- 

rits cauſing Attra@ion , ibid. Of ſpirits 
working by the Primitive Nature of Mat- 
ter, ibid. Of the ſpirits of the Minde of 

May, ibid. Of the Influxes of the Hea- 

venly bodies, ibid. 71 operations of $ym-+ 

pathy, ibid. By ſympathy of individuals 
ibid, 
Trees planted warm, 90. Houſing of them, 

92. Heap of Flint laid at the bottom, 

belpeth the growth, 93. Shaking burteth 

the young Tree, a grown Tree not, ibid. 

Cutting away of Suckers, belpeth them, 

ibid. How to plant a Tree that may grow 

fair in one year, 94. Helped by boring a 
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By ſlitting be Roots, ibid. Byſpreading 
upon a Wall, ibid. By plucking off ſome 
Leaves, ibid. By digging yearly about the 
Root, 95. By applying new Moulds,ibid. 
By removing to better E 2rth, ibid. By ſli- 
cing their Bark, ibid. Jn ſome kinds by 
ſhade, ibid. By ſetting the Kernely of 
Stones in a $quil growing, ibid. 96. By 
pulling off ſome Bloſſoms, ibid. By cutting 
off the top, when they begin to bud, 97. By 


— 


boaring them through the Trunk, and 
putting in Wedges of bot Woeds, ibid. By 
ſeveral applications ts the Roots, ibid. By 
Terebration again, 98. The cauſe thereof, 
ibid. By letting them bloed, ibid. Grow 
beſt fenced from Sun and Wind, 99. Cauſes 
of their Barrenneſs, ibid. Helps to make 
Trees fruitful, 100, Tree blown up by tht 
Roots, and replaced, proved fruitful, 95+ 
Tryal of watering a Tree with warm wat 
ter, 97+ Trees that grow beſt without graft* 
ing, ibid. Fruit-tree grafted wpon a moi- 
fter ſtock, will grow larger, 97+» Trees ve 
moved to be coaſted as before, ibid. Lower 
Bowghs bring the bigger Fruit ibid, 
Trees apparelled with Flowers, no$. Form 
ing of Trees into ſeveral ſhapes 
Tranſmutation of Trees and Plants, 110+ 
Six deſignations thereof ibid, 112,113 
Trees in Coppice-woods grow more ſtraight , 
113. Thecanſe thereof ibid, 
Trees full of heat, grow tall, ibid. The canſe, 


ibid. How to Dwarf Trees ibid. 
Trees that are Winders, 113» The cauſe 
thereof ibid, 


Trees 
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bole threwgh the heart of the Stock, ibid. | 


ibid. | 
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Trees*moiſter yield lefs Moſs, 1 14+ The eauſe 
ibid. 

Trees in Clay.grounds apt to gathcy Myſt, ibid. 
The cauſe ibid» 


Trees Hide-bound bring forth Moſs ibid. 
Trees that ripen lateft bloſſom earlieſt 119 
Trees that laſt longeft, 120. viz. The largeſt 


of body, ibid. Sch as bring Maſt or Nuts, 
ibid. Such as bring forth Leaves late, 
and fhed them late, ibid. Such as are often 


cut ibid. 
Trees with ſcattered boughs, 121. With up 
right boughs, ibid. The cauſe of each 
ibid. 


Tree Indian with Leaves of great largeneſs, 
and Fruit without talks 127 
Tree in Petlia wouriſhed with Salt-water 
ibid.12$ 

Trees commonly fruitful , but each otber 
year 130 
Trees bearing beſt on the lower boughs, 131» 
others on the higher boughs , ibid. The 
cauſe of each, ibid. Such as bare beſt when 
they areold, 131. Others when they are 


Tyranny over Mens Underſtandings and Bee 
leifs much effelied 215 


V. 


Apor. of Char-coal, or of Sea-coaly or of 

a Room new plaſtred, mortal £3 
Vapors which taken outwardly, would con- 
denſe the Spirits 203 
Vegetables rotting wpon tbe ground, a good 
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The At of it. Men more inclined in 
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Vines made fruitful by appplying the Rernels 
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110. Vine Trees, 128,129. Anciently 
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young, ibid, The cauſe of each ibid. 
Trembling in ſhadows 190 
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Turks great ſitters, 156, To them, Bathing 
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Vine grafted up1n Vine 130 
Vinegar 194 
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Vifibles hitherto , the ſabjedt of ", 
26» Mingle nit in the Mcdium as Au- 
aibles dv, 53. The cauſe thereof, ibid. Se- 
veral conſents of Viſibles and Audibles , 
5%» Several Diſfents of Viſfibler and Au- | 
dibler, 6c, 61+ Viſible Spccier, 160- V7 
fiblet and Audibles, 205. Two lights of 
the ſame bigneſs, will not make things be 


ſeen as far again as one, 54, The caſe 


thereof 114, 
Viſual Spirits infeliing 202, 203 
Vitrial 127 
Vivification, 73,74- The ſeveral things ye- 


quired to Vivification, 143: The Proceſ" 
of it ibid. 194; 195 
Ulcers in the Leg, harder to cure then in the 
Head, 1665+ The cauſe, ibid. Difference of 
curing them in a French*man, and an Eng- 
liſh man tbid, 
Unbarks Branch of @ Tree being ſet, hath 
grown, 134+ Barkt will not tbid. 
Unguentum Teli 200 
Unzon, the force thererf in Matural Bodies, 
24 Appetite of Union ia Natural Brdies | 
64+ Appeareth ia three kinds of Bodies 
ibid. 

Voice , the ſhrilneſs thereof, 47. In whom 
eſpecially, ibid. Iby changed as years of | 
Puberty, ibid. Labor and [ntention con«| 
dwu:eth much to imtate Voicer, 56, Imi-t 

| tation of Voices, as if they were at w—_ | 
| ibid. 

Urine in quantity, a great hinderer of Nowriſh- 
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conſuming 213 
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$6. By weight, ibid. By boiling, ibid. By 
longeſt laſting > imputrefied , ibid. By 
making drinks ſtronger, ibid. By bearing 
Soap, ibid. By +be places where they are 
congrezated, 87. By the ſoil, ibid. Wa- 
ters ſweet, not to be truſted, ibid; Wells | 
water, ibid. Water putteth forth Herbs 
without Root, 117. Water alone will 
cauſe Plants to ſprout, ibid. Fell-water 
warmer in Winter tben in Summer, 191» 
IS ater riſing in a Baſon by means of Flames 
192 

| [Vater bit, and Fire, heat differemly, 104] 
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. Wter c:oleth Air, and moiſincth it not it will operate, and when nat, ibid. Spirit 
1387, 158| of Wine burnt, $2, Mingled with wax, 
Water may be the Medium of Sounds, 167,! the operation of it ibid 
| Watry moiftmre enduceth Putrefafion, 74+ Winter and Suthmer ſickneſſes, 8g. Signs of 
| Turning watry ſubjtances into oily, 99, A, 4 cold winter, 155, 174+ Winter Sleepers 
| great work in Natrre, ibid. Four inſtan- 


19} 
Witches, 198, 199+ Work moſt by Imagija-. 


ces thereof, ibid. Bo Wrought by Digeſti» | 6 
; tin and Fancy, ibid, 203» Witches 


on, ibid. Watering of Grounds, a great 


| belp to fruitfulneſs, 123,124 , Cautions Oyntment 210 
therein, ibid. Means to water them ibid. Woolf-guts applied to the belly, cure the 
| Water-Creſſes 78 | Collick, ibid, Head banged up. frighteth 
Weapon anointed | 213) Permin ibid 
| Ieight of the Diſſolution of Iron in Aqua» Wonder, 151. The impreſſions thereof ibid. 
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ers, 108, Commonly more inodorate then ' 3 Veſſel ibid, 
| | other colonrs, ibid. The canſe, ibid, White World, ſuppoſed by ſometo be a living Crea- 
more delicate in Berries, 109g. The cauſe ture 197,198 
| thereof, ibid» Not ſo commonly in Fruits, Worms foretel Rain 176 
ibid. The cawſe thereof ibid, Wounds, ſome applications to them, 139 
White Gunpowder 42, 43] Wounds made with Braſs, eaſier to cure then 
Wholeſome ſeats, 164+ Tryal for them, 173 | thoſe made with Iron 166 
} Moiſt Air, not good, ibid. Inequality of , Friſts have a ſympathy with the Head, and 
| Air, wought ibid | ctherparts 25 
Iildesfires, why water will not quench them Y 
165 s 


f Fild Herbs fhew the nature of the Ground : 
Awning binderath bearing, 62, The 


; 35 As 
Wind: Southern, diſpoſe Mens bodies to bea- cauſe, ibid. It is a motion of Imitati- 
vineſs, 31. Winds Somthern without Rain #7 5+ In yawning, dangerousto pick the 


F/ evergſ 1 66 : 1 40 
F Winds gathered for freſhneſs, 164. Prog- | Tears fteril, cauſe Corn to degenerate 111 


| neftichs of winds 474 | Tellow colour in Herbs 109 
| Winding Trees " 113 | Towng trees, which bear beſt 131 
Wine burnt, 5. Wine how t0 be uſed in Cou- 
| ſumptions, 14+ Wine, for what Bodies Z. 
good, for what burtful, 153» Wine cor- | 
| refed, that it may not ſume 165 | FF One Torrid, leſs tolerable for Heats then 


the Aquinoltial, $7. Three cauſes 
thereof ibid, 


| 

| 

| Wine new, preſently made potable 139 
| Wine and Water, ſeparated by weight, 34 
| 


Trysl bereof in two Glaſſes, ibids When 
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| His Lordſbips uſual Receipt for the Gout (towhich the 
| Sixtieth Experiment hath reference ) was this. 


Tobe taken in this order, 


' , ' . 
} 
| 


. Of Manchet, about "three Ounces, the Crum onely, thin cut ;, let it be boiled 
in Milk till it grow to aPulpz add im the end, a Dram and a half of the Powder 
of Red Rolcs. 

Of Saffrun ten Grains. 
Of Oyl of Roles an Ounce, 
{ 


Let it be ſpred upon a Linnen Cloth, and applicd lukewarm, and continued 
fox three hours lpace. 


2. The Bath or Fomentation, 


| Be. Of Sagc»Leaves, haltan handful. 
Of the Root of Hemlock ſliced, fix Drams. 
| Of Briony Roots, half an Ounce. 
Of the Leaves of Red Roſes, two Pugils, 
| Let them bc boiled in a Pottle of Water wherein Steel hath been quenched, 
| till the Liquor come to a Quart 3 after the ſtraining, put in halt an handful 
of Bay-fatc. 
Let it be ufed with $carlet-Cloth, or Scarlet-Wool, dipped in the Liquor 
| hot, and ſo renewed ſeven times all in theſpace of a quarter of an hour 
or little more. 


3. ThePlaiſter 


Be. Emplajtrum Diacalcitheos, as much as is ſufficient for the part you mean to 
cover let it be diſſolved with Oyl of Roſes in ſuch a confiltence as will 
ſtick, and ſpred upon a piece of Holland, and applicds . 
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PREFACE 


I10 THE 


READER. 


Need not recommend to your peruſal this uſeful Treatiſe, 
ſeeing that it proceeds from ſuch a Genins, whoſe moſt 
trivial conceptions have obtained the eſteem of his 
Age, uot inferiour in Learning to any of the former. 
He was a perſon of a ſound judgement , ſdarp wit , 
vaſt comprehenſion, antl of extraordinary abilities 
both natural aud acquird, But I weed not run 0: 
ver the praiſes of a perſon ſo: well known amonelt 


us to oblige my Reader to a hind reception, and 
favourable interpretation of this obſcure, but uſeful Book : For the 


thines therein contained are ſo excellent in themſelves, and ſo well deſign- 


ed. that we may be inclinable of our own accord to embrace and peruſe 


them. 

The Authors purpoſe , as you tay perceive, is to cenſure the limitations 
of Sciences to the bounds preſcribed to ns, by the ſhallow pates of ſome of 
former Ages, to diſcover the miſtakes of our underſtandings, to point at the 
ources ſrom whence they proceed , to redifie the common errours of men, 
backed by ill grounded Axioms, to dire@ us to a right interpretation of Na- 
ture's My(teries, and oblige us f0 ſeitle our judgements, upon better and ſoun- 
der principles than ordinary ; his purpoſe 15 10 open tous a Gate to a greater 
Proficiency and improvement in all kind of Learning, to pull down the Wals 
of Partition , and wremove-tbe- Non plus-ultra, that "we might ſail to thoſe 
Indies full of Gold and Jewels. T mean the Sciences not yet diſcovered to 
our World, and fetch from thence all the Rarities, the Knowledges,and Inven- 


t:ons. that might pleaſure and benefit our humane life. For that purpoſe he ad- 
\ vigth us not totake things and not10ns too much upon Truſt, but to ground our 
belief upon Fratice , and well ordered experience. He layes down ſeveral 
Principles, which may ſeem ſtrange and new ; but if they be rightly examis 
cd, we ſhall find them naturally proceeding from the nature of things, 1 
confeſs the moſt excellent conceptions are wrapped up in obſcure terms, and 
in juch new contrived expreſſions, that King James at the firſt peruſal judg- 


A 2 ſider," 


4 this Novum Organuim to be paſt all Mans underſtanding. But we may con» 
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{uſeful Treatiſe of our Dayes for the purpoſe that is deſagned, T an perſwad- 


| To the R eader. 
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fder, that a new Method, and new Things and Principles deſerve new ex- 


|preſſions , and that p#r learmdHntpor ſpeaks not to the Vulgar, but. urto 
[the Learned, unto whom bt diſcovers other Lands never found out before, 
and advifeth them to adventure, to ſeck, and to procced on without mind- 
ing the diſcourdgements aud probibitions of our Predeceſſors in Learni 

This Tredtsſe therefore was looked upon as 4 ſeaſonable Addition ts þ, 
Matural Hiſtory, 6#t becivſe the whole wonld have wade it 108 volumingats. 
1 have been deſired. to gathcr ont ſueh Obſetiations and DireFions as anight 
be anſwerable to that ubjed. F-muft needs confeſs , after a ferrous perwſal, 
'7 did ſcarce know what was to be ſet aſide 3 for all the things things there. 
in contained, are ſo material and ſeaſonable, that T have wondred, that our 
Eneliſh Curioſi have not had the deſire t o ſtudy and underſtand the dire 3- 
ons that arc thete given to undiceive their miſtaken Judzements, Inſucha 
Caſe, that this Novurh Organtime might be the better intelligible, a meer in- 
terpretation is not ſnfficient, in regard of the Authors difficult and new found 
expreſſions, a Comment wenl4 be required, wbich if it were well and judi- 
| ciouſly cottpoſed according to the Authors true meaning and intents, I ant 
\perſwaded every one, wnld be of my Judgement, that it is the beſt and moſt 


perfely acquainted with the Latine Tongue, ard yet imploy their Time and 
Studies in the improvement of their abilities , and finding out inventions 
uſeful to tbe Life of Man, for it would ſupply them with ſuch principles as 
their leaſure and contrivance might wonderfully improve in new diſcs» 
{ Verzes, : 

I was ſorry that my Pen was limited to ſo few ſicets, and that I bad 
not the liberty to make the mhole Organum appear 7 our Language. Por 
brevity ſake therefore 1 have in ſome places ſhortened the Authors expreſ: 
| frons. However this will be jufficient to give ataſie of the whole , which 
ſuch as underſtand the Language of the Learned may peruſe at their lee 
ſure, Vale, 


| 
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cd that it might be of a ſingular uſe to ſuch Vertuoſi amongſt us, as are not 
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Novum Organum 
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APHORISMS 


OF THE 


Interpretation of Naturs and Kino- 
poxet of MAN, 


Taken out of the Firſt Book. 


AN, Natures Miniſter and Interpreter, a&s and un- 
derſtands only ſo much of the ordering of Nature,as 
he hath obſerved by the affiſtance of Experience and 
Reaſon : more he neither doth , nor can apprehend, 

Neither the Hand alone, nor an Underſtanding 
eft to it ſelf, candomuch, Things are performed 
»y inſtruments and helps , which the Underſtand- 
'ng needs as much as the Hand, Now as Mecha- 
iick Inſtruments. aſfiſt and govern the Hands mo- 
| tion, likewiſe the inſtruments of the Underſtan+ 
|ding prompt and adviſe it. 

Humane Knowledge and Power are co-incident inthe fame, or happen 
tobe alike, becauſe ignorance of the Cauſe renders the Effect unintelli- 
gible : for Nature is not overcome without ſubmiſſion, and that, which 
— CA ſtands inſtead of the. Cauſe, in Operation ferves as a 

ule. os 

As to Operarion, Man can do no more but only apply-or remove na- 
tural Bodies, The reſt Nature willingly compleats. 

The Mechanick, the Mathematician; the Phyſitian, :the Chymiſt, and 
the Magicianare variouſly. .concerned in natural Operations, but as it hap- 
ot. preſent their attempts are but {light, and their ſucceſſes Inconſt- 

erable, | 

It were an extravagancy, and aplain\ contradiction to expect the ac- 
compliſhment of thoſe things , which wete-never | yet done unlefs by 


F 


eans never yet attempted. EL Even 
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Py | Novum Organum. | 
| '—Even thoſc Operations which are tound out are rather to be aſcribed 
to Chance and Experience than to Sciences z for the Sciences, which are| 
| now proteſied amongſt us, are nothing elſe, but an adorning and a ſet- 
| [ting forth of things formerly invented,. not the modes of Iavention or 
| the deſigments of new Operation, ""M 
| The Cauſe and Origine almoſt of all the Miſchiefs, that happen in Sci. 
ences, is this alone, that we too much admire and ſet up the {trength and 
power of out underſtanding , and we neglect the true help; and aids 
| thereof, 
| Natures ſubtilty far exceeds the ſubtilty of our Senſe, or thac of our | 
Underſtanding 3 fo that the delicate meditations of Mankind, their fpecu- 
Jations and inventions are but fooliſh things, if they were narrowly ſear- 
| ched into, 
| As Siences commonly ſo called are unprofitable for the invention of] 
| Operations, ſo the Logick now in uſe is not condncible to the finding out 
of true Sciences. 
| TheLogick, wl.ich we tiaw uſe tends to the eſtabliſhment_and confirs| 
| matron of Erroars, which axe founded in vulgar notions father than'to a} 
| ſerious enquiryafter Truth, therefore it is more hurtful than profitable, | 
| | ASyllogiſme isnot uſed amongſt the principles of Sciences, andin medi. 
| al axioms it is imployed in vain, for it falls much ſhort of Natures ſubti-} 
| lity. It hath hanfreconmmend over aſſcat, not over the things them- 
ſelves. - | 
| A Sylogiſme confiſts of Propoſitions, Propoſitions of Words, Words} 
| iaterpret Notions, therefore if Notions, the bafis of Things be contus'd ,| 
; and raſhly abſtrated from things, nothing will be firm that is built upoo| 
| them, therefore, our only aſſurance is in a right induCtion, 


There is no ſoundneſs in Logical and Phyfical Notions, neither ſub- | 
| ſtance, oor quality, ation, paſſion, nor being it ſelf, are proper Notions, 
| juch leſs heavy, light, thick, thin, moiſt, dry, generation, corruption to 
herpes , to expel element, matter, form', &c. All theſe are phantaſlti- 
| Cal and ill deſigned. | 
| j The Notions of the lower Species, as a man, a dog, 4 dove, and the im- 
| mediatc apprehenſions of our ſenſes ; namely, hot, cold, white, black, 
| | doit much deceive us, and yet nevertheleſs by the fluidity* of matter and 
{ mixture of things they are ſometimes confounded... A!l other Norions, 
which men have hitherto uſed are aberrations, and are neither duely 
nor truely abltracted, and raiſcd from the very things themſelves, 
| Thethingsthat are already invented in Sciences, are ſuch as moſt com. 
monly' depend on vn]gar Notions. If any will ſearch into the more in- | 
ward, and remote mytteriesvf Nattre, hemuſt make uſe of Notions and 
| Axioms, abſtracted from things in a more certain and ſolid manner, that 
the working of the Underſtanding may be better and ſurer, 
| | There areand may be two ways of ſearching and finding out truth : one 
from Senſe and perticulars leads to the moſt 'general Axioms, and out of 
thoſe Principles andtheir unqueſtionable Authority judges and finds out 
middte Axioms, This way is much in uſe. The other caileeh Axioms from 
Senſe, and perticulars by a continual and gradual aſcent it procceds at laſt 
| | to generals, This 1s a true way but not yet attempted, | 
The (nderſtanding left to it ſelf goes the former way, obſerving a 
Logical method; for the mind delights to leap to generals, that it might 
acquieſce there, and after a little ſtay it loaths Experience. But theſe 
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{ev:]s are now at length augmented by Logick for the pomp of diſpu- 
, tatjons. 

An Underſtanding left to it ſelf accompanied with ſober, patient, and 
orave Wit, if not hindred by former precepts, cflays the other way, 
which is right but not ſ,cceſstul 5 becauſe when the Underſtanding is not 
direfted and afliſted, is but weak, and unable to overcome the obſcurity 
of things. 

Either way derives its beginning from ſenſe and perticulars, and acqui- 
{ces in things moſt general. But yet they differ very much, for the 
one does lightly run over experience and perticularsz the other conver- 
les in them ina right and methodical manner, Again the one layes down 
at firſt, certain abſtract and un profitable generals. The other riſes by 
degrees to theſe things, which indeed are more known to Nature, 

[t can never be that Axioms framed by arguing, for finding out new 
Operations. ſhould be of any value, becauſe the ſubtilty of Nature doth 
far ſurpriſe the acuteneſs of diſputation, But Axioms rightly abſtracted 
in order from perticulars, do eaſily diſcover ard thew forth other new per- 
ticulars, and therefore by that means Sciences became ative. 

The Axioms now in uſe ſprang from ſmall and flender experience, and 
a few common perticulars, they are forthe meſt part made and cnlarged 
according to their meaſurc, fo that it is no wonder, if they lead not to 
new perticulars. Now i! by chance any inſtance not obſerved or known 
before, offer it felt, the Axlcmeis talved by fome friviclous diſtin&ion 
whereas it is more preper, that the Aziomit ſelf ſhould be mended. 

That humane reaſon, which we uſe ia Natures affiſtance, we are wont 
to call anticipations of Nature, becauſe it is raſh and haſty. But that rea- 
ſon, which is rightly extracted out of things, we call interpretation of Na- 
ture, | 

Ancicipations are ſtrong enough to gain conſent, ſeeing that if all men 
were equally and conformably made, they would agree well enough a- 
mong themſelves. Toſpeak plainly, no right judgement can be made of 
our way, nor of thoſe things which are found out agreeable unto it by 
anticipations, I mean by the reaſon now in uſe: becauſe we cannot delire 
any one toſtand to the judgement of that thing which 1s it ſelf called in 
queſtion. 

It is no caſte matter to deliver, or explain thoſe things which we have 
produc'd 3 becauſe things new in themſelvesare to be underſtood. by the 
Analogy they have with old ones 

Borguas tells us of the French Expedition into Ztaly, that they came 
with chalk in their hands to mark out their Inns, and not with arms to 
break through them. Our deſign is the ſame, that our dodrines might 
be admitted by well diſpoſed and capacious Souls, for there is no need 
of confutations, where we diſagree in the yery principles, notions , and 
torms of demonſtration. : 

Their reaſon, who held nox-comprehenſion, and our way do in ſome tort 
agree in the beginning , dut they vaſtely differ and are oppoſite in the 
end, for they abſolutely affirm, that nothing can be be known , but we 
ſay not much can be known in Nature, in that way, as itis now handled. 
They by their aſſertion deſtroy the authority of Senſe and Underſtanding, 
we {tudy and give remedies to help them. | | 

Idols, miſtakes, and miſ-apprehenſtons, which now poſleſſe , and are 
deeply rooted in Mans Underſtandivg, ſo befiege the minds of ax wn 
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Truth can hardly get admiſſion, butif it ſhould they would hinder and 
diſturb the re{toration of Sciences, unleſs Men being fore warned would 
arm themſelves againſt them, as much as they could. | 

There are four ſorts of idols or falſe Images, which befiege Mens minds : 


we, for diſtinftion ſake, have called them firlt 1dola Tribus. 2. Idola Spe- 


cn, 3. Tdola Fori. 4. Idola Theatri. 


The raiſing Notions and Axioms by true indudtion is doubtleſs a pro- 
per remedy to drive away and remove theſe Idols, yet their indication is 
of great ule, for the doarine of Idols conduces to the interpretation of 
| Nature ; even asthe dodrine of Sophiſtical arguments doth to vulgar Lo- 

ick, - | WE” 
. 1dola Tribus are founded in humane Nature it ſelf, and in every Fami- 
ly and Stock of Mankind. For humane ſenſe is ſafely attirm'd to be the 
mealure of things. On the contrary, al] the conceptions both of ſenſe 
{ and reaſon are taken from the analogy of Man, not the analogy of the 


Univerſe. Humane Underſtanding is like an unequal looking-glaſs to the 
rapes of things, which mixing its own Nature with the Nature of things, 


doth wreſt and infeCt it. | 


Idola Specus are the miſ-apprehenſions of every individual Man, For every 
one hath beſides the miſtakes of humane Nature in general,a den or indivi« 
dual cave, where the hight of Nature is obſcured and corrupted. This hap 
pens either through every Mans ſingularity, or through education and 
converſation among others, or by reading of Books and the authorities 
of them who are honoured and admired by every one, or through the 
diflerent imprefſions which occur in a prepoſlciled and prediſpoſed, or in 
a calm and equal mind, or the like - ſo that the Spiritof man, as itis plas 
ced orqualified in every Man, 1s a various, atroublcd, and a fortnitous 
thing . wherefore Heraclitus aid well, that men ſought after Siences in 
 Icfler worlds, and not in thegreat and common World, Th” 

There are alſo Idols or miſ-apprehenſions ariſing from the mutual con- 
trats, and alſo ciations of Men, which by reaſon of humane commerce 
and ſociety we call 7dola Fori: For Men are aflociated by ſpeech, but 
words are impoſed according to the vulgar capacity , therefore a vitious 
and an improper impoſition of words doth wondertully miſlead and clo 
the Underſtanding. Neither the definitions and explications, wherewit 
learned men are wont to defend and vindicate themſelvesin ſeme things, 
do mend the matter for words, do plaimly force the Underſtanding and 
diſturb all things, they lead men imto many idle controverſies and fooliſh 


[ inventions, 


Laſtly there are Idols or miſapprehenfions, which are entered into 
Mens minds from divers opinions of the Philoſophers, as alfo from the 
perverſe Laws of demonſtrations - theſe we call 7dola Theatri. Becauſe all 
the kinds of Philoſophy, which have been invented and received we laok 
upon as ſo many Fables produced and atted to wake fiftitious and ſeni- 
cal Worlds. Neither ſpeak we. of thoſe _ us, er only of the anci- 
ent Philoſophers and SeCts; ſeeing _ the ike Fables may be compoſed 


| and made, becauſe the cauſesof the difterent erronrs are for the moſt part 


common ; neither do we nnderſtand this only of univerſal Philoſophy, 
but dſo of many Principles and Axioms of Sciences which have prevailed 


muſt ſpeak more largely anddiſtinly, that ſo the humane intelle&t may 


take more heed, | 


by tradition, credulity and neglect. But of all theſe kinds of Idols we} 
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Humane Underſtanding is inclinable of it ſelf to ſuppoſe a greater order 
and equality in things than it finds. And whereas many things in Nature | 
are monodical and a!together unlike, yet it appropriates to them paral» 
lels, correſpondencies, and relarives, which are not from hence, are de- 
rived thoſe Figments, 

In Celeſtial Bodies all things are moved by perfe@ Circles, -In the mean 
rime they reject Spiral and Serpentine lines, retaining yet the names : From 
| hence it 18, that the Element of Fire is introduced to make a quaternion | 

with the other three, which are within the reach of onr ſenſes, To the 
Elements alſo , as they call them, fancy aſcribes to them a double pro- | 
portion of exceſs in their mutual rarefaCtion, and ſuch like dreames arc 
invented. Nor is this vanity predominant in opinions only, but alſo in 
{imple notions | Senn 
| The Humane Underſtanding attradts all other things to give its ſuffrage 

and conſent unto thoſe things which once pleaſe it, either becauſe they are 
| reccived and believed, or becauſe they delight. And though a greater 
{trength and namber of contrary inſtances occur, yet it doth either not 
| obſerve, or contemn them, or remove, or reje&t them by a diſtintion not 
without great and dangerous prejudice, by which an inviolable authori- | 
ty remains in thoſe former conceptions. Therefore he gavea right anſwer, 
who, when a lift of the Names of ſuch as had paid there their vows for 
eſcaping the danger of Shipwrack, was ſhewn to him hung up in a Tem« 
ple, and when he was queſtioned whether he did not acknowledge the 
Deity of the gods? He in anſwer demanded what was become of their pi- 
tures who had periſhed after that they had paid their Vows? There is al- 
moſt the fame reaſon for all Superſtition,as in Aitrological dreams, preſages, 
&c. Men delight in ſuch vanities, they mind the events when they come | 
to paſs, þur when they fail, which is very often, they neglect and paſs 
them by. Burt this evil more ſubtilly invades Philoſophy and Sciences, 
wherein that which once takes, infefts and corrupts the reſt, though more 
firm and better. But incaſe this delight and vanity were wanting, yet it ! 
is a proper and perpetual error in Humane Underſtanding, to be rather 
moved and (tirred up by affirmatives than by negatives, although in truth 
it ought to be indifferent to both : Yet on the other hand the ſtrength } 
of a negative Inſtance is greater in conſtituting every Axiom, 

Humane Underſtanding is for the moſt part moved with thoſe things , 
which ſuddenly and at once effe&t and reach the mind, and wherewith the 
fancy is wont to be filled and puffed up» As for the reſt it ſuppoſes and 
fancies to have them in a kind of inperceptible manner, even like thoſe few 
things that poſſeſs the mind, But as to that quick running over remote 
and heterogeneous inſtances, whereby Axioms are tried as it were by fire, 
the Underſtanding is altogether (low and unable, unleſs ſevere Laws and 
violent commands be impoſed upon it. | 

Humane Underſtanding cannot reſt , but ſtill defires more and more, 
though all in vain. Therefore it is not to be imagined that Heaven ſhould 
hear any extream or extime parts; for it may be alwayes necellarily ur- 
ged, that there is ſomething turther, Again it cannot be conceived how | 
Eternity hath run along until now, becauſe there is a common diltinCti- 
on uſually admitted, that it is infinite 4 parte ante &* a parte poft, which can 
in no wife be proved, for then it would follow that one intinite is grea- 
ter than another, and that an infinite conſunieth and tends to a finite. | 
The like gicety occurs through the weakneſs of our imagination concer- | | 
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ning lines alwayes diviſible, but this mental infiity more dangerouſly 
interpoſes it the invention of cauſes : For whereas Univerſals chictiy 
' ought tobe in a poſitive nature, as they are found out, being not real 
'1y cauſable, yet the Humane Underſtanding being unable to relt , (til! 
| defires things more known, but whiles it tends to further things it falls 
| back tonearer ones, wiz. Final cauſes, which 1 ndced ariſe rather from 
' Humane Nature, than the nature of the Univerſe, Out of this Fountain 
| Philoſophy is ſtrangely corrupted. But he is equally an unskilfu] and a 
flight Philoſopher , who ſeeks our a cauſe in primary univerſals, as he 
| who deſires it not in ſubordinate and ſubaltern things. 

Humane Underſtanding is not an Tgris fainus a meer light, but it re- 
ccives animpreſlion from the Will and the Attections, which produces the 
| reaſon why it defires Sciences, for what a Man had rather have true, that 
| he reſolves to believe. Therefore he rejects difficult things, through im- 
| patiency of inquiry, ſober things, becauſe they contine the hope 5 the 
| high Myſtery of Nature, becauſe of our natural Superſtition 3 the light o! 


| 


' experience, becauſe of an arrogancy and pride, leaſt the mind ſhould 

ſcem to converſe in vile and tranſitory affairs, he reje&ts Paradoxes be- 
ing too mnch over-ruled by the miſtakes of the vulgar. Laſtly affe- 
(Ction qualifies and infeas the Soul many wayes which cannot be con- 
ceived, 

But the greateſt hinderance of the Aumane Underſtanding, and its moſt 
dangerous errors proceed from the dulneſs, unſufficiency, and decepti- 
ons of the ſenſes : thoſe things which make 1mprefiions on the ſenſes are 
of a greater weight than others of a higher nature, that do not affect them : 
Therefore contemplation moſt commonly ends wirh the fight, infomuch 
that there is little or no obſervation made of inviſible things. Therefore 
the a&ings of the Spirits ſhut up in ſenſible bodies are hid from us, And all 
ſubtil transformation. that happens in the parts of the groller things, which 
we commonly ſtile alteration , but is in Iruch a ſubtil metaſchematiſm 
eſcapes alſo our knowledge. Neverthelefs , if theſe two that we have 
| named be not found out, there can be no great matter performed in the 
works of nature. 

Again the nature of common air,and of all Bodies which in thinneſs ſurpaſs 
| the air,they being many in number are almoſt unknown, for ſenſe in it ſelf is 
2 weak and an erroneous thing,nor do the Organs conduce much to enlarge 
or ſharpen the ſenſes, but the trueſt interpretation of Nature is made by in« 
ſtances, and by fit and proper experiments, when ſenſe judges of the ex- 
| periment, the experiment of Nature, and of the thing it {@1f. 

The Humane intelle@ is by its own Nature carried on toabſtraQs, and 
thoſe things which are unſtable it fancies to be conſtant. 

But it is better to diſſect Nature than abſtract her, which was done by 
Democritus's School. By that means he ſearched further than the reſt into 
Nature, For that purpoſe we mult rather examine matter, its ſchemes and 
| transformations, its pure afts and the Law of aftion and motion. Forms 
| are but the invention of mens brains, unleſs you will call the Laws of the 
ad forms, | Y 
- Of this kind are thoſe falſe imaginations, which we call 7dola Tribus 


they proceed, Either from the equality of the fubltance of the humane Spi» 
rits or the prepoſleſſions, coarctations, and turbulent motions thereof, or 
from the inſpirations ofthe paſſions, or diſagreement of the ſenſes, or the 
manner of impreſſion, 
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or body, as alſo from education, cuſtome or other caſtalties, which kind 
though various and manifold , yet more efpecially we propound thoſe 
which require moſt caution, and have greateſt power to defile the Under- 
ſtanding, and render it impure > contemplations of Nature and molt ſim 
ple Bodies only diſtnrb and impair the Underſtanding , but contempla- 
tion of Nature and of Bodies compound, and intheir configuration aſtcs 
niſh and diſſolve the intellet, T his is moſt evident in the School of 
Hencippas and Democritus compared with other Philoſophy, for it ſo much 
conliders the particles of things, thatit almoſt neglects their framess and 
others ſo amazedly behold them, that they cannot arrive to Natures fim- 
plicity. Theſe contemplation therefore are to be altered and interchange- 
ably aſſumed, that the Underſtanding at the ſame time, may be made pe- 
netrating and capable, and thoſe inconveniencics we ſpeak of be avoided 
with the falſe notions proceediog from them, 


removing the 71dolz Specus, which proceed either from the predominan- 
cy, orexccls of compolition and diviſion , or from our atiction to the 
times, or from large and ſmal]}-Objects. In general let every one, who 
ſtudiesthe nature of things, chictly (aſpect that which captivates his Un- 
derſtanding, and ſo much the greater heed is to be taken in theſe opini- 
ons, that the Underſtanding may be kept equal and pure. 


racy of words and names, have inliouated themſelves into the Under- 


|ſtandiog. For men believe that their Reafon governs words, but (© it 


happens that words retort and reflect their power upon the Underſtand- 
ing. This hath made Philoſophy and Stiences Sophiſtical and unafive. 
Now words are for the molt part accommodated to vulgar capacities , 
and by lines moſt apparent to common appprehenlions they divide 
things, But when a ſharper intelle&, or more diligent obſervation would 
transfer thoſe lines, that they might be moreagreeableto Nature; words 
make a noiſe : from hence it comes to pals, that the great and ſolemn dif- 
putations of learned men, often end ia controverſies concerning words 
and names, with which, accotding to the cuſtome and prudence of Mathe- 


medy this evil becauſe they alſo conſiſt ofwords, and words beget words, 
ſo that it is neceſlary to have recourſe to perticular inftances, and their 
ranks and orders, as we hall preſently ſhew, when we come to the mars 
ner and reaſon of conſtituting notions and Axioms, 

Miſ:apprehenſions forced by words upon the Underſtanding are of 
two forts. 1. The names of things which are not + for as there are things 
which through inadvertency wanting a name, fo are there names with- 
out things, through a Phantaſtical ſuppoſition. 2. Or the names of things 


from things, Of the firſt fort are Fortane, the Primunm Mobile, the Pla- 


' |netary Orbs, the Element of Fire, andſuch; like fitions ariſing from vain 


and falſe ſpeculations, This kind is eaſier caſt out, becauſe i 1s exter. 
minab!eby a continued abnegation and antiquation- of ſach fpeculations. 
But the other ſort is perplex'd and deeply rooted, proceeding from aa il! 
and unskilful abſtrattion. For example ſake, take any word, Huwiduw 
if you pleaſe, and let us ſee how its various fignifications agree , _— 
a 


Let therefore your ſpeculative prudence be ſodifpoſed in expeliing and 


But 1dola Fort are the moſt troubleſome of all, which, by a confede-| 


maticians 'twere a wiſer way to begin, and to reduce them intoorder by | 
{ definitions, And yet definitions in natural and material beings cannot re- 


Idola Specus proceed from the proper nature of every individual mind| 
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which are but confuſed, ill determined, raſhly, and unequally abſtracted | 
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| |to thoſe, which once in great varietiesflouriſhed amongſt the Grecians,j 
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divers ations enduring no conſtancy or redu&ton ; for it ſignifies that 
; which eaſily circumfunds it ſelf about another body, and is in it ſelf in- 
 determinable and inconſiſtent, that which eaſily gives place on all ſides , 
 andealily divides and diflipates, and as eaſily collects, and reunites 
it ſelt, that which eaſily lowes and moves, eaſily adheres to another body 
and moiſtens it, that which is eaſily reduced into a liquid, or melts, ha- 
| vivg been before conſiſtent or ſolid - Therefore if you conſider the pre- 
'dication and impoſition of this word taken in one (enſe the Flame is moiſt, 
'ia another ſenſe the Air is not moiſt, In one ſenſe again ſmall duſt is 
moiſt, in another glaſs is fo. Whence it is evident, that this notion was 
only raſbly abſtracted from waters and common liquors without any due 
| verification, 

In words alſo there are certain degrees of pravity anderror, leſs viti- 

ous are the names of ſyme ſubſtances, eſpecially the loweſt Species wel] 
| deduced, for the notion of Chalk and Clay is good, the notion of Earth 
| bad, more vitious ace the actions of Generation, Corruption, Alteration : 
| T he molt vitious qualities, except the immediate objects of ſenſe, are hea- 
vy, light, rare, denſe, &c. And yet even among thele 1t cannot be helped 
( but ſome notions will be better than others, accordingly as more copious 
matter ſupplies Humane ſenſe. ; 

The other miſtakes named 7dola Theatrz, are not innate , nor ſecretly 
wrought in the Underſtanding, but by fabulous ſpeculations, and the 
perverſe Laws of demonſtrations plainly infuſed and received, But in 
thefe to undertake or endeavour a confutation 1s not agreeable to what 


demonltra:ions all diſputation ittaken away, But this is good Juck for 
the Ancients, that they may preſerve their reputation, for nothing is de- 
tracted from them, ſeeing the way isſo queſtionable. Becauſe a lame Man, 
as they ſay, in theway, out goesa Racer out of the way, for tis evident 
the ſtronger and nitabler he is, the greater is his aberration, whiles he is 
| out of the way, 

But ſuch is our manner of inventing Sclences,that we attribnte not much 
tothe ſharpneſs and ſtrength of wit, and yet we almoſt equalize them, 
| for even as the deſcribing of a right line or perfect Circle much depends 


- | on the (teadineſs and exerciſe of the hand, if it be done meerly by 'the 


hand + but if a rule or compalles be uſed, there is little or no ſuch de- 
| pendancy upon the hand : So fares it exactly with our Reaſon, Although 
there be no particular uſe of confutations, yet we mult ſay ſomething of 
the Sccts and Kinds of theſe Theories, and afterwards of their outward 
figns,, becauſe they are ina bad condition, and Jaſtly of the cauſes of fo 
much ynhappineſs, . and ſo long and general a conſent in error, .that Truth 
may; have an eafier acceſs, and the Humane Underſtanding may be more 


4 throughly purged, and rid of theſe miſtakes. 


[dola Theatri or theoretical miſtakes are tnany, and may be more, and 
| in time to come vill be, for unleſs mens wits had been employed abour 
Religion and Divinity during many Ages,:and alſo about civil Govern- 
ments, eſpecially Monarchies, they had deteſted ſuch novelties in con- 
templations, So:that Men addicted unto them, ran the hazard of their 
fortunes, not only deprived ofa reward, but alſo expoſed tb contempr 
'and envy, Doubtleſs many more SeCts of Philoſophy, and Theories like/ 


had, 
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{ball find this word Humidum to be nothing elſe but a confuſed note of 


we have ſpoken. For ſeeing that we neither agree in our principles nor | 


UMI 


| he retraQts in his Metaphyſicks, nor let not that move any one, that in bus 


had determined them according to his pleaſure, he, made experience. a 
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had been introduced - for as upon the etherial Phzmomena's more figures 
of Heaven may be formed, likewiſe many more various opinions may be 
as eaſily founded and eſtabliſhed upon the Phenomena's of Philoſophy : 
Now the Fables of this Theater are like thoſe that are ated on the poeti. 
cal Stage, whence it comes to pals, that Scenical and feigned narrations are 
more quaint and elegant than thoſe taken out of true hiſtory, and better 
pleaſe the Readers, | S-- 

In general either much ont of little, or little out of much is aſſumed in- 
to Philoſophical matter, ſo that on all ſides, Philoſophy is founded on 
the too narrow baſis of experience, and Natural Hiſtory, and determines 
out of fewer things than it ought ; for the rational ſort of Philoſophers 
ſnatch from experience ſeveral vulgar things, and they to neither certain. 
ly found out, nor diligently examined or tried, the reſt they place in me- 
Jration nd the exerciſe of wit. | 

There is anather ſort of Philoſophers, who have beſtowed a great deal 
of pains in few experiments, and from thence have preſumed tc draw and 
frame a Philoſophy ſtrangely wreſting all other things thereunto. |. 

There is alſo a third ſort of them, who intermingle divinity, and tradi- 
tions of Faith and Adoration amongſt whom the vanity »f ſome has incii- 
ned them to ſeek and derive Sciences from Spirits and Demons, Therefure 
the ſtock of Errours and falſe Philoſophy is threefold, namely Sophitical, 
Emperical, and Superſtitious, 

Of the firſt kind Ariſtotle isan evident Example. By his Logick he cor= 
rupted natural Philuſophy made the world confiſt of Categories 3ttribut» | 
ed to the humane Soul, a molt noble ſubſtance, a gentis made up oiiſecon-| 
dary notions, tranſacted the bufineſs of: denſe and rare, whereby bodies 
under go greater or leſſer dimenſions or ſpaces by the coid diſtindtion of 
a&t and power, He aſlerted only one proper motion to be in all bodies , 
and if they had any other, that he ſaid was from another ; many more 
things he affirmed according to his fancy, which he impoſed upon Nature, 
being every where more ſolicitous how he might explain himſelf in an- 
ſwets, and make any thing poſitive in words, than of the internal truth. 
of things. This plainly appears if you compare his Philoſophy with others 
famous amongſt the Grecians, for the Hopmojomera of Anaxagoras, the 
Atoms of Lencippws, and-Democritzs, the Heaven and Earth of Parment- 
des, the diſcord and concord of Ezpedocles, Heraclitxs's reſolntion of Bo» 
dies into the adiaphorous nature of Fire, and the replication of them to 
denſity, have ſomething of natural Philoſophy in them, and. a reliſh of na- 
ture'and experience : whereas Ariſtotles Phylicks are nathing but- logical 
notions, ' which under a more ſpecious name, not nominal-but mure real 


Books of Animals, in his Problems and other Treatiſes he frequently uſeth 
Experiments.. For he firſt decreed them, neither did he. rightly conſult 
Experience in eſtabliſhing his Determinations and Axioms, but atter te 


flaveto his fancies : And npon this account he is mare to be blamed than 
his'modern Followers, I mean a_Sett of Scholaſtical Philoſophers, who 
havealtogether forſaken experiments. | MIR 
But the Emperical kind of Philoſophy brings forth more deformed:and 
monſtraous opinions than the Sophiltical ox rational, becauſe it is.nat 
founded inthe light of common notions, which though ſlender and i{u« 
perficiat is notwitAſtandiag in fome meaſure univerſal and conducive .to 

many 
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| fore to thoſe who daily converſe in ſuch experiments, and have thereby | 
| corrupted their fancy, this Philoſophy ſeems probable and certain, but to 
| others incredible and vain. 'A notable example whereof we find in the 
| |Chymiſts and-their opinions, but now ſcarcely any where elſe, unleſ; 
| | in Gilberts Philoſophy. However we mult by no means omit a caution 
' concerning this Philoſophy, becauſe we inwardly foreſee and preſage 
that if men awakened by our precepts, ſhall at laſt betake themſelves to 
experience, bidding adieu to Sophiſtical doctrines, they will ſuſtain ſom: 
| damage, through a przmatureand inconſiderate haſte of the underſtand- | 
| ing, by ſoaring too-ſoor! to generals and principles, which evil we ought 
to prevent, . 
- But the corruption of Philoſophy through ſuperſtition and intermixed| 
Divinity extends it ſelf further, and works much miſchief, both to'Philo- 
ſophy in general and particular, For the humane underſtanding is nd lef; 
| obnoxious to the impreſlions' of Fancy, thanto the impreſſions of vulgar 
| notions. For the contentious and Fallacious kind of Philoſophy entaares 
the Underſtanding, but the other kind being phantaſtical, {woln and Poe- 
| tical doth rather —_ it: Forthereis in Mana certain ambition of the 
Underſtanding as well as in the W1ll, eſpecially in ſublime and elevated 
Wits. Of thiskind you have an example amongſt the Grecians, efpc ci 
ally in Pythagoras, but joyned with groſs ſuperſtition, but more danger. 
ouſly and ſubtilly in Plate, and his School, This kind of evil is found in' 
jthe parts of other Philoſophers; by the introduttion of abſtra&t F ormes.; 
final Cauſes, firſt Cauſes , andfrequent omitting the media], and the like. 
Wherefore take great heedito-this matter , for it isthe worſt of evils to: 
deifie errors, and to adore 'vain things may be well accounted the plague 
| of the Underſtanding. © 4 OO | | 
Some modern Men guilty of muct#levity, have fo indulged this vanity, 
that they have efſayed to found natural Philoſophy in the.tirft Chapter of | 
Geneſis, the Book of Job, ind-otberiplaces'of Holy Writ, ſeeking the li. 
\ving among thedead. Now'this'vanitty is fo much the more to be check'd: 
| 1 and reſtrained, 'beeaufe by'umadviſed mixture of divine and humane things, | 
not only a phantaſtical Philoſophy is produced , but alſo an Heretical | 
| |Religion, Therefore itisfaft to'give unto Faith with' a ſober mind, the! 
| things that are Faiths, 0 7 _ 


| * , "Is . 
| many things, «but ina few -narrow and obſcure experiments, And there: 


— 


Hitherto our Excellent Author hath ſpoken of the bad authority of Philaſa, | 
(by, founded in viddgar notions, a few Experiments, or in Superſtition : he| 
reve next the depraved matter of Contemplation eſpecially. in. natural 
Philoſophy. 25a Pt oh 
He Soronibrakes to diſcover ts ns by what means demonſtrations lead PT 
into errors and miſtakes, and conclades that experience is the beſt derzour 
firation, if it be founded upon majure Repertlathts He diſcourſes afterwards 
| | of the ſeveral ſorts of Philoſophers aniong the Greeks , and take; notice of 
their imperfe@ions, of their ipforance in antient Hiſtory, and ig: Coſmogra- 
Þhy, ſo that they' could not be ' acquainted with fo tiany experiments, as the 
Learned of our dayes. | Ma ry} 9 | 
| 4fterwards bediſcourſeth -4 the cauſes of Errors, and of their long cams | 
\ti#mance in credit o# the World, that none mi bt Wwonger how it cawes topaſs] 
that ſore in theſe loft Ages, firid ſo many miſtakes in the Learning and Wi 
| | advired in former Ages. han es _—_”-..: 
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The firſt Cauſe of the ſmall proficiency in Sciences, be ſaith, is the ſtreights of 
time, and their ignorance of former Times : for their Obſervation had not 
ſeope enough, nor ſufficient aſſiſtance from true Hiſtory, $0 gather right and 
judicious Experiments. Wu © 
| In the ſecond place another Cauſe of great moment certainly offers 
it ſelf; namely that in thoſe times, when the wits of men and Learnin 
flouriſhed moſt or but indifferently , Natural Philoſophy had the le 
| ſhare in humane contemplations : nevertheleſs this ought to be account- | 
ed the great Mother of Sciences - for all Arts and Sciences, pluck'd away 
from this Root. may perhaps be poliſhed and accommodated to uſe, but f 
they will neyer _ Now itis evident, that fince the Chriſtian Faith 
was embrac'd and encreas d the moſt part of the rareſt Wits applied them- 
ſelvgg to Divinity. To this end large rewards were proponnded, and all 
manWr of helps plentitully afforded, This itudy of Divinity took up 
{the third part or period of time amongſt us Europeans, and the more be- 
cauſe about that time Learning began toflouriſh, controverlies touching 
Religion did wonderfully increaſe + but inthe preceding Age, during the 
ſecond period among the Romans , the chiefeſt meditations and ſtudies 
of Philoſophers were imployed and ſpent in Moral Philoſophy, which was 
then the Heathens Divinity, Moreover the greateſt Wits in thoſe dayes 
for the molt par applied themſelves to Civil affairs, by reaſon of the Ro- 
man Empires greatneſs . which required the labours of many men, But 
that Age wherein Natural Philoſophy ſeem'd chiefly to flouriſh among 
the Grecians was a parcel of time of ſmall continuance, for evenin anci- 
enter times, thoſe Seven, called Wiſemen, all except Zhales, applied them 
ſelves to Moral Philoſophy and Politicks. . And in after times, when 1ſo- 
crates had brought down Philoſophy from Heaven upon Earth, Moral 
Philoſophy prevailed further ſtil], and diverted mens thoughts from phyſis 
ological ſpeculations, 

That very period of time alſo, wherein Phyfick Enquiries flouriſhed was 
corrupted and ſpoiled with contradictions , and new determinations, 
Wherefore Natural Philoſophy in every one of thoſe periods, being great- 
ly negleCted or hindred, tis no wonder men profited ſo little in it, ſeeing 
they altogether minded other things. ; 

Add morcover, that thoſe who (tudied Natural Philoſophy, eſpecially 
in theſe modern times, did not wholly addict themſelves thereunto, un- 
leſs perhaps you may alledge the example of ſome Monk in his Cell, or 
Nobleman in his Country Houſe, Soat length it was made bt a paſlage | | 
and draw-bridge to other things. 

This, this famous Mother of Sciences, was baſely thruſt down into fer- 
vile offices, and madea drudge to wait upon Medicine, or the Mathema-| 
cicks; and again to waſh the immature wits of young men, and give 

them a ſuperficial mixture, that they might afterwards be the better quae 
| litegto receive of another, In the mean while let no man expecta great 
progreſs in Sciences, eſpecially in the praftical part, unleſs nataral Philo- | 
ſophy be produced tv particular Sciences, and thoſe again reduced to 
Natural Philoſophy : for hence it comes to pals, that Aſtronomy, Opticks, 
Muſick, many Mechanichal Arts, Phyſick it felt, and what is more wonder- 
ful, even Moral Philoſophy , Politicks, and Logick, have for the moſt 
part no confiderable depth , but languiſh in the ſurface and variety of 
things, becauſe when once theſe particular Sciences are divided, they are 
no longer nouriſhed by _— Philoſophy, which out of the —_ 
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and true contemplations of motions, rayes, ſounds; texture and figurati- 
on of Bodies , affe&tions , and inte}leCtual apprehenſions, communicates 
new ſtrength and augmentation to them. Andtherefore tis no wonder, 
that Sciences grow not ſince they are ſeparated from their roots, Another 
great and powerful cauſe, why Sciences are ſo little advanced, is this,that 
race cannot righthyberun, where the Goal is not rightly placed and fixed. 
Now the true and legitimate mark of Sciences is to enrich Mans life with 
new inventions and forces, But the greater number of men know nothing 
of this, becauſe they are mercenary and profeſiory, unleſs it happens that 
ſome Artiſt of a ſharper wit, andambitious of Glory, ſtudies ſome new 
inventions, which commonly tends to his uwn undoing. Therefore muſt 
Men areſo far from propounding to themſelves the advancement of Arts 
| and Sciences, that even out of thoſe things that they have, they hk no 
more than what may be converted into profeflory uſe, gain, repiation, 
or thelike advantages. And if any one amonglt the multitude ſeeks know- 
ledge ingenioully and for it ſelf, yet you will find he doth this rather to 


vere inquiry of Trath, Again ſuppoſe another more ſcyerely enquires 
after Truth, yet even he propounds to himſelf ſuch conditions of Truth 
as may ſatisfic hismind and underſtanding in reterence {to the cauſes of 
things known long ago, not thoſe which may give freſh pledges of ope- 
rations or new light to Axioms, The end therefore of Sciences being not 
yet rightly defined, or well affigned by any body , no wonder if Error 
2nd-miſtakes.attend thoſe things which are ſubordinate thcreunto, 


pn 


The Noble Author condemns next the erroneous wayes which condut# t0 
Sciences; namely obſcure Traditions, giddy Arguments , the windings of 
Chance or unclean Experience 5 and wonders that none yet have recommend. 
ed ſenſe, and well ordered Experience, which be: few to beparily cauſed 
by a great miſtake. That the Majelty of Humane Underitanding is impair- 
ed with long converſing in Experiments and particular things, ſubject to 
Hub and determined to matter; eſpecially ſeeing theſe things are labo- 
{ rious in the inquiry , ignoble in the meditation, harſh in diſcourſe, i11i- 
beral in the practice, infinite in number, and full of ſubtilty, 

Again the reverence of Antiquity, and the authority and conſent of 
thoſe who have been accounted great men mn Philoſophy , has detained 
and inchauted men from making any progrels in Sciences, 

As for Antiquity the opinion which men entertain of it, isidle and in 
congruons tothe word it ſelf, for the old age, and great age of the world 
are terms equivolent to antiquity, and ought to be attributed to our 
ys not to the youthful age of the world, that wherein the Ancients 

IVEG, | F) 

For that Age in reſpe&t fl ours was greater and ancienter, in reſpet of 
the World itſelf, lefler and Younger : and theretore in like manner, as 
we expec a greater knowledge in Humane Affairs, a more mature and a 
\riper jadgement from an Old Maa than from a Young Man, by reaſon;of 
his Experience, and the variety and plenty of things which he hath ſeen, 
heard, obſerved, and underſtood, ſoalſo far greater matters way ratio- 
nally be expected from our Age, than fromthe ancient times, if it would 
but know its {trength, and were willing totry and mind things, becauſe 
we livein the Worlds old Age, andare ſtored with infiaite experiments, 


jand advanced in our noble Obſervations, The diſcoveries of other Land: 
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whknown to former Ages areno ſmall helps to our experience. Beſides it is 
«great weakneſs to attribute ſo much to ancient Authors , for Truth is the 
Danghter of Time not of Authority, and the ancienteſt times are the joung- 
eſt im reſped} of the World. The other cauſe of mens miſtakes is their admi- 
ring the operations which can ſhew grey hairs, and a too great eſteem of li. 
beral Arts and Learning already found ont, which it an at of ſimplicity and 
childiſhneſs. But the greateſt damage hath happened to Sciences throngh 
puſilanimity z and the ſmalneſs of thoſe tasks, which humane Induſtry hath 
propoſed te it ſelf, and yet, what is worlt of all, that puſilanimity is ac- 
companied with Arrogance and diſdain. ' 

Moreover Natural Philoſophy in all Ages hath had a troubleſome and 
harſh Enemy z namely Superſtition, and a blind immoderate zeal of Re- 
ligion, 

Laltly the way to all R<formed Philoſophy hath been blocked up by the 
unskilfulneſs of ſome Divines , who were afraid leaſt a deeper enquiry 
ſhould dive into Nature beyond the bounds of Sobriety, traduce and 
falſly wreſt thofe things, which are ſpoken of Divine Myſteries inthe ſa- | 
cred Writings, againſt Searchers of divine Secrets : Others cunningly | 
conceive, if the means be unknown, which they think greatly concerns 
Religion, all things may more eaſily be referred to the deity, Others 
from their example fear ſeaſt motions and mutations in Philoſophy thould | 
terminate in Religion, | 
Again all things in the manners and inſtitutions of Schools, Uni« 
verſities, Colledges, and the like places deſtimated for learned Men, and 
Betting Learning ,* are found to be againſt the advancement of Scien. 
Ces, Kc 

But the greateſt Obſtacle in the progreſs of Sciences, and'new under- 
takings thereof is diſcerned in the diſpairing of men, and a ſuppoſed 1m- 
| poſſibility , for even wiſe and grave men are wont to diffide in theſe 
things, pondering with themſelves the obſcurity of Nature, ſhortneſs of 
Lite, deception of the Sences , weakneſs of judgement, ditficuity of Ex- 
periments, and the like, &c. 

We muſt take our beginnings from God, in what we are about, for 
the excellent nature of Good therein it manifeſtly from God, who is the | 
Author of Good, and Father of Lights, 

The Foundations of Experience, for we mult deſcend to themghave hi- 
therto been either none at all or very weak z neither hath a ſufficient Syſtem 
of particulars been any wayes as yet found outand congelted , either in 
number, kind, or certainty, able to inform the underſtanding. | 

In the plenty of Mechanical Experiments, there is diſcovered a great 
want of ſuch as afſiſt-or tend to the information of the underſtanding, &c, | | 

Not onely a greater plenty of Experiments is to be ſought, and procur- 
ed, differing in kind from what ever was yet done, But alſo another me-| 
thod, order and proceſs are to be introduc'd, for rhe continuing and pro- 
moting of Experience. For wandring Experience , guided by it ſelf, is a 
meer cheat, and doth rather amaze men than inform them. But when Ex- 
perience proceeds regularly, orderly, and ſoberly, there may be fone bet- 
ter hope of Sciences, ; DES 

Seeing there is ſuch a great number, and as it were an Army of particu- | 
lars, bur ſo ſcattered atid diffufed, that they diſgregate and confound the | 
underſtanding, wecan expe& no good from the skirmifhes, light mot1- | 


ons, and trantcurſions of the nnderſtanding, unleſs by fit, well pans 
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and exatt Tables, there be an inftruction, and co-ordination of thoſe 
things which appertain to the ſubjeR of our eaquiry : and the mind be ap- 
| plyed to the preparatory and digeſted helps of theſe Tables, 
| But whenthis plenty of particulars is rightly and orderly placed be- 
fore our eyes we muſt not preſently paſs to the Inquiſition, and Inven- 
tion of new particulars or operations, or if we do we muſt not reſt in 
' them; &c. 's b 
We muſt not permit the Underſtanding to leap or'fly from particulars td 
remote and general Axioms, ſuchas are called the principles of Arts and 
| Things, of by their conſtant verity to prove or diſcuſs medial Axioms. 
But then Men may hope' well of Sciences, when by atrue Scale, and con- 
tinual not intermitted degrees,we aſcend from particulars toleſfer Axioms, | 
| then to medial, for ſome are higher than others, and Jaſtly to univerſals ; 
for the loweſt Axioms difiler not mach from :naked Experience, but the 
| fupreſiive and more general which occur, areratioval and abſtracted, and 
| have no ſolidity. - The medial therefore are thoſe trne ſolid and lively 
| Axioms, wherein-mens fortunes and eſtates are placed, and above thoſe al- 
ſo are thoſe more general, if not abſtracted,but truely limited by theſe me- 
| dial or midcle Axioms, 

Therefore the humane underſtanding needs not feathers but lead and 
weights to hinder its leapingand fiying. But this 1s not yet done, when 
| itis we may have better hope of Sciences, 
| | Now inconſtituting an Axiom another form of induction contrary to 

what was formerly, or is now uſed, is found out, and that not onely to 
prove or invent Principles, as they call them , but alſo leffer and medial 
{ Axioms, yeall. For that induction, which proceeds by {imple enumera- 
| tion,  is-a childiſh thing, and concludes precarioully, being expoſed to the 
danger of. a contradictory inſtance. And yet molt commonly it gives 
judgement from fewer inſtances than it ought, or from thoſe onely which | 
areat hand. But that induction which would induce to the invention 
| and demonſtration of Arts and Sciences, muſt ſeparate Nature by due re- 
jectionsand ſeparations, and, after ſufficient negatives, conclude upon af- 
firmatives , which thing is not yet done, nor ſo much as attempted, unleſs 
by Plato only, who indeed, to examine definitions and Ideas, doth in ſome | 
meaſure uſe this form of InduQion. But for the good and lawful inſtitution 
of ſuch an induCtion or demonſtration. many things are to be ufed, which 
never yet entered into any mortal mans heart, ſo that greater pains is to 
be taken herein than was ever yet ſpent in a Syllogiſm, Now the help of 

| this induction is not onely to be tifed in finding out Axioms, but alſo in 
| terminating motions, for certainly in this induction our greateſt hope is| 
placed. | 

Far more and better things, yea and in ſhorter time, are tobeexpetted 
from the reaſon, induſtry, direction, and intention of men, than from 
chance the inſtin& of Animals, which hitherto have giventhe beginning to | 
Invenrions. 
Thisalſo may be brought as an encouragement, that ſome things which | 
are foundout, are of that kind, that before their production it could not þ 
eaſily come into mans mind to imagine any thing of them, for every body | 

{deſpiſed them as impoſhble, as the uſe of Guns the invention of Silk, the 
Seamans needle, Cc, | 
Therefore we hope there are in Natures boſome many ſecrets of excel- 
lentuſe, which have no alliance nor paralelliſm, wich the things already 


invented | 
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invented, but are placed out of Fancies Road, not as yet found out » 
which doubtleſs after many revoJutions of Ages ſhall at laſt come forth, 
even as thoſe former did. But by the way we now declare, they may 
ſpeedily and ſuddenly be both anticipated and repreſented. 

We muſt not omit another thing, which may raiſe up our hope, Let 
men reckon the infinite expence of Wit, time, fand money , which 
they are at.in things and ſtudies of far lefler uſe and valne, the. leaſt part 
whereof, were it converted to found and ſolid things, would conquer all 
difficulty. | | 

Had Ke a man among us, Who would de faFo anſwer Nature's Queries, 
the Invention of all Cauſes and Sciences would be the ſtudy but of a few 

ears, 
F Some without doubt, when they have read over our Hiſtory and Ta- 
bles of Invention, may object that ſomething is leſs certain, or altoge- 
ther, falſe in our experiments , and therefore perhaps will think with 


{ himſelf, that our inventions are founded on falſe foundations, and dubious 
| principles. But this 1s nothing, for ſuch things muſt needs happen at fir(t, 
| for it 1sall one as thoughin writing or printiug ſome one Letter or other 


ſhould be miſplaced, which does not uſually hinder the Reader, for ſuch 


errors are eaſily corrected by the fence, &c. 
... Many things alſo will occur in our Hiſtory and Experience, fuſt ſlight 


[and common, then baſe and mechanical, laſtly too curions, meerly 1pe- 


culative, and of no uſe, which kind of things may divert and alienate the 
[tudies of men. 


Now for thoſe things which ſeem common, let men conſider, that they 
themſclves are wont to dono leſs than refer and accommodate the cau- 
ſes of rare things to theſe which are frequently done, but of things daily 
happening they enquire not the cauſes, bat take them for granted. 

' Andtherefore they inquire not into the cauſes of weight, ca:leftial ro- 
tation , heat, cold, light, hard, ſoft, (lender, denfe, liquid, conciſtent or 
ſolid, animate and ivanimate, ſimilar diſſimilar, nor laſtly Organical, but 
diſpnte and judge of other things, which: happen not ſo frequently and 


| familiarly by theſe as being evident, manifeſt, and received. But'we, who 


know well enough, that no judgement can be made of rare and notable 
things, much leſs new things be brought to light without the cauſes of vul- 


[gar things,and the cauſes of cauſes rightly examined and found out are for- | 
| ced neceſliarily to receive the moſt vulgar things into:onr Hiſtory: Further- 
[more weperceive nothing has hindredPhiloſophy more,than becauſe things 
[familiar and frequently happening do notſtay and detain the contemplae 


tion of men, butare entertained by the by, and their cauſes not inquired 


Tinto, ſo that information of unkrown matters is not oftner required than 


attentionin known things. : 
., Nowas touctyng the vilenels and diſhoneſty of things, they are no. leſs 
to be entertained 1n Natural Hiſtory than the richeſt apd moſt precious 
things, noris Natural Hiſtory thereby polluted, for the Sun does equal- 
ly viſit Pallaces 3nd Sinks, and yet is. not defiled. Again we do not build 
ordedicate a. Capitol or Pyramid to the Prideof men, but we found an 
holy Temple for the worlds pattern in humane Underſtanding. 91'+;; 
Therefore, we follow our Gopy for whatſoever is wortby of eſſence is 
worthy of Sclepge, .u hich is. the image of Science,: byt yile things ſuþſiſt 
as well as coſtly. :c5, Moreover, as out of ſome putrid matters, as musk 
and. cjvet, ſometimes the beſt odours come,even fo from low and ſordid ins 
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inſtances ſometimes excellent light and information flowes, | 

Before all things we have and muſt ſpeak firſt of this thing, vis. 
That we now at firſt ſetting out, and for a time, ſeek only lociferous not 
fruciferous Experiments, according to the exarnples of Divine Creation, 
which only produced Light on the firit day, and beſtowed a whole day 
upon it, not intertningling-with it, in that day , any material Work, If 
any one therefore think theſe things are of no uſe, it isall one asif | 
he ſhonld think Light uſeleſs, becauſe it is indeed no folid nor mate= 
rial being; for we may truely affirm, that the light of ſimple Natures bes 
ing well examined an defined, is like Light which affords paſlage to all the 
ſecret Rooms of Operations, drawing atter it all the companies and troops 
of Op:rations, and potentially comprizing the Fountains of moſt noble 
| Axioms, yet in itſelf it isnot of fo great uſe : Thus the Elemenis of Let- 
ters of themſelves and ſeparately ſignifie nothing, neither are of any uſe, 

but yet ate like the firſt matter in the compoſition, and preparation of e- 
| very word. Thus the feeds of things _ in power are asto uſe, ex- 
cept in their increaſe of no value, and the ſcattered beams of Light nnleſs 
they unite together, become unbeneficial to men. 

Some alſo will doubt rather than Object, whether we ſpeak only of Na- 
| tural Philoſophy,or elſe of other Sciences; namely,Logick, Ethicks and Pos 
liticks tobe perfetted according to our way. But we ſurely underſtand 
what we haveſaid of all this, and as vulgar Logick , which rules things 
by ſyllogiſm, belongs not onely to natural, but toall Sciences, So purs, |. 
which proceeds by induftion, compriſeth all things for we take an Hi-) 
ſtory and inventory Tables, as well of Anger, Fear, Modeſty, &c. as of 
Politick Examples, and ſo of the menta} motions of memory, compoſiti= 
on and diviſion, judgement and the reſt, no leſs than of heat and cold, or 
light and vegetation, &c. But as onr method of interpretation after Hi. 
ſtory is prepared and ordered, doth not only behold mental motions} 
and diſcourſes, as common Logick, but alſo the nature of things, So we 

| govern the Underlitatiding , that it may apply it ſelf ina perte& and apt 
| | | manner to thenatureof things.” 
| But that ought by no means to be doubted, whether we deſire to deſtroy | 
and demoliſh the Philoſophy, Arts,and Sciences which we uſe, for we on the 
contrary willingly allow their uſe, cultivation, and honour z nor do we 
any wayes hinder, but that thoſe which have been in credit, may nouriſh 
difputari6ns, adorn Otations, be uſed in profeſſory employments, Laſt- 
tf, like currant-nioney, be received among men by confent. But how 
truely we profeſs this very thing, which we mention concerning our af- 
| feftion and good will towards allowed Sciences, our publick Writings o 
| eſpecially our Books: of the-Advancewent of Learning declare and at- 
| teſt, | 
| -- Jt remains that we now ſpeak ſomewhat concerning the excellency of 
| theEnd, Had-we before treated ot theſe things, our expeCtativns pro- 
| bably had better ficceeded, but now we are in hopes, that all prejudices 

| being removed,. theſe matters may perhaps be of more weight. 
\- Forthough we had perfefted and compleated all things, nor had called 
others to ſhare-in-our labours, yet ſhould we have refrained theſe words 
left we'might be thought to proclaim our own merits, but ſeeing the indu- 
 [{ſiry-of others isto be ſharpened, and their minds to be ſtirred up aad in- 
| Aittied, *tis fitwe put men ir remembrance of ſome things, 
| |! Firſt then the Introdufion of noble Inventions ſeems tocarry the grea. 
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telt (way amongſt humane aci1ons, as former agesalſo have judged ; for they 
| gave divine honor to the Inventors of things, but ro thoſe who were me: 
ritorious in civil atfairs, as the founders of Cities and Empires, Lawgivers, 
Deliverers of their Countreys from temporal evil, Deſtroyers of Tyranny 
&c. they only decreed heroick honor, Inventions alſo, are the new 
creations, they are man s Glory, they cauſe hint to be a God tothe reſt of man- 
kind, New inventions are of a wonderful conſequence as the Art of Print- 
ing, Gun-powder, and the Sea mens compaſs. Theſe three have changed 
the Face and State of affairs in the whole World, Firlt, in Learning. Se. 
condly, infWarfare. Thirdly, in Navigation. | 

There are three forts of ambition, the firſt deſires to enlarge man's own 
power over Countries and People,this is common and1gnoble, the Second, 
endeavours to enlarge other mens, as our Prince's Dominions, this hath 
more dignity, but no leſs deſire. 

But if any one endeavours to reſtore and inlarge the power and domie 
nion of mankind, over the univerſity of things, doubtleſs this ambition is 
ſounder, and nobler than the other two: Now mansdominion over things 
conſiſts onely in Arts and Sciences, for nature is not truſted, but by obedi- 
ENCE, 
| It is now high time that we propound this art it felt of interpreta- 

ting nature , wherein though we ſuppoſe we have given moſt true.and 
profitable precepts, yet we donot attribute unto it any abſolute neceflity 
or perfection, as though nothing could be done without it. For we are of 
opinion if men had by them a jult Hiſtory of Nature and Experience, and 
would diligently itudy it, and could command themſelves in twothings ; 
firſt in putting away received opinions and notions. Secondly, in forbear- 
ing a while generals and ſubgenerals,they would by the properand genuine 
ſtrength of the underſtanding, without any art, light upon our form of in- 
terpretation 3 for interpretation is the trueand natural work of the mind, 
all obſtacles being firſt removed ; But certainly our preſents will make all 
things more ready and ſure, 

Nevertheleſs we do not affirm that nothing can be added unto them, 
On the contrary we, who conſider the mind not only in its own faculty, 

t 35 it is united with things ought to determine, that the art of invention 

grow and increaſe with things invented. 
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Novum Organum, 


OR, 
APHOIMRISMS 
OF THE 
Interpretation of Naturs and Kino- 


boxes of M AN, 


Taken out of the Second Book. 


T is the buſineſs and intent of Kumane powet to 
produce and ſuperinduce a new nature, and new 
things upon a body given to it 3 but it is the buſj+ 
neſs and purpoſe of humane ſcience, to find out the 
true form of this body, or the right ditierence, or 
the eſſence of nature, called natura natwrarc,or the 
Fountairt of emanation: theſe words we uſe, be- 
caule they expreſsthe thing, and diſcover it beſt, 
Now-to theſe works of the firſt rank there be 
two of a ſecond and inferior ſort, that are ſubordinate. To thefirſt, the 
transformation of concrete bodies from one to another within poſlible lj. 
mits, To theſecond, invention inall generation and motion of a Secret 
proceeding continued from an apparant efficient and vitlible matter to a 
new form; as alſo the invention cf an hidden ſchiſm of reſting bodies nor 


in motion, 
Although the ways leading tothe power and humane ſcience, be near- 


ly allied and almoſt the ſame, nevertheleſs it is the ſafeſt, becauſe of that 
old and pernicious cuſtome, of ſpending time in abſtracts to begin and 
raiſe ſciences from their very foundations, which look upon the active part 
in order, that it might conſume and determine the aGtive part, therefore 


we muſt ſee to ſome nature to be ſuperinduced upon another body, what 
precept or direction any ſhould require for that purpole, ard that in an 
eaſie and plain expreſſion; 

For example, ſuppoſe any ſhould dekire to cover overSilver with the 


yellow colour of Gold, orgive unto it an increaſe of weight, with a re- 
gard to the Laws of matter, or to make anobſcure ſtone become tranſpa. 


rant, or glaſs gluttinous, or to cauſe a body not vegetable to grow; 
we mult ſee inſuch acaſe what dire&ion or deduction may cheitly he de- 
fired, firſt a perſon would doubtleſs with for ſomething of a like Experi.. 
ment to be ſhewn unto him, which might not fail in the operation, nor de- 
ceive in the undertaking. Secondly, he would defire ſome direCtions 


which might not bind him, and force him to certain mediums, and parti- 
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cular ways of acting, for it may be, that he may be unable to purchaſe, 
{and procure unto himſelf ſuch mediums, therefore if there be any other me- 
| djums and other methods of ating, beſides that direCtion of producing 
ſach a nature, it may perhaps be of ſuch things, as are in the power of the 
| Worker; yet notwithltanding he may be excluded from the tryal of ſuch 
chings by the narrownelſs of the Rule, fo as that he ſhall meet with no bene | 
(fit. Thirely, he may delire, that ſomerhing may be thewn unto him, which | 
[may nor be altogether fo difficult, as the operation that is in queſtion, 
but that comes nearer to the practiſe, | _ | 

Therefore it is requiſiteg that every trugand perfect Ruls of working 
be certain, free, and well deſigning, or in order to aGtion ; therefore this: 
is the ſame as the invention of a true form, tor the form of any nature is 
ſ ſuch, that when it is ſuppoſed the nature it (elf muit needs follow, there- 
fore it is always preſent, wherever that nature is, it be ſpeaks it in gene- 
ral and conſtitutes it. Such 1s the form of a thing that when it is taken 
away the nature of the thing 1s removed. 

Therefore it is always abſent from it, when that nature is abſent,and is in 
{it alone, Laſtly, a true form 1s ſuch, that it deduceth the nature of a thing 
out of the Fountain of being, which is common to many, and more known 
than the nature, as they ſpeak, thap the form, Therefore the Rule of 
under a true and perfect Axiom is this , that anothe? nathre mightihc 


— 


ound out which might be convertible with the nature given, and yet be tv | 
mitation of a more known nature, like as of a true gertugs, hg iwo Ru ,þ 
the one aCtive, the other ſpeculative, are the ſame in effec and whravis 
moſt uſeful in operation is moſt true in ſpeculation, . Y _—_ 

But che Ruleor Axioms of transforming bodies aze(two fol.) The | 
confider'd a body, as atrooÞ or conjugation of ſimple fiatates, as M 
|theſe things do meet, that it is yellow, weighty, and of fncH welght t 
may be beaten thin and drawn into wire, cf ſuch a bigneſs that it is not vos 
| latile, and that it loſeth nothing by fice, that it is to be run in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it is ro be ſeparated and looſned by ſuch means, and the like of 
the other natures or properties of Gold, 

Therefore ſach an Axiom deduceth the thing from the forms of the ſim- 
ple natures or properties, for he that knows how to bring new forms 
|and methods of yellow, of weight, of fluidity, &c. he will ſee and take 
;care of their graduations and means, that all theſe be conjoined in one bo- 
\dy from whence transformation into Gold may be expe&ed. Therefore 
|this manner of marking belongs to the primary aCtion, for there is the ſame 
{method required in bringing forth one {imple nature, as many; onely man 
; meets with more difficulty in working, when he is to joyn together many 
natures, which meet not of. themſelves unleſs by the ordinary and uſaal 
| ways of nature; nevertheleſs we may affirm that.the method of working, 
| which conſiders the ſimple natures, though in a concrete body, proceeds 
| from thoſe things, which in nature are conſtant, eternal, and univerſal, and 
; open a wide door to mans ability, which as affairs are now manag'd our | 
| humane underſtanding can ſcarce comprehend or repreſent. 

But the Second kind of Axioms, which depends from the invention of a 
ſecret proceeding, aCts not by ſimple natures, but by concrete bodies, as 
they are found in natures ordinary courſe; for example, ſuppoſe an Inquili-| 
tion is madefrom what beginnings, how, and in what manner Gold, or any | 
other Mertal,or Stone is generated from its firſt matter and deform ſubſtance 
until 1t comes to a perted& mineral, likewiſe in what manner Herbs grow, 
| farm 
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| form their firſt concreetion of the ſap in the earth, or from the ſeed until | 
it riſcth up to bea plant witk all the ſucceſtion of motion, and the divers, 
and continued endeavours of nature, Likewile of the ordinary genera- 
tion of animals from their conception to their birth, in like manner of all | 
other bodies. 

But this inquiſition relates not onely to the generation of bodies, but al- 
fo to other motions and workings ot nature; for example, ſuppoſe an n- 
quilition be made into the univerſal ſeries, and continued manner of nou- 
riſhment, from the fir{t reception of the Food, until it turns into the ſub. 
{tance of the body ; likewiſe of the voluntary motion in animals, from 
the- firſt impreſſion bf the fancy, and repeated endeavours of the ſpirits, to 
the movings and turnings of the Arters, or of the outward motion of the 
tongue, and lips, and other inſtruments to thegiving of articulate voices; 
for thete things relate toconcrete or collegious bodies, and in operations 
they are lookt upon as particular and ſpecial cultom of nature, not as fun- 
damenta}l, and common Laws, which conſtitute forms. But we mult needs 
confeſs, that this method ſeems to be the moſt expedite, the molt likely and 
hopeful, and more than the other primary. 

But likewiſe the operative part, whichanſwers this ſpeculative, doth en« 
large & encourage, working from thoſe things, which are commonly tound 
In naturegto certain things near at hand, or from thoſe things to other very 
remote: but the highett and radica] operations upon nature depend 
lomewhat upon theprimary Axioms, Moreover, when man hath not-the 
liberty of acting, but onely of knowing and beholging, as in czleſtial bo# 
dies, which are not within maps reach he cannot change nor alter them. 
Nevertheleſs the inquiſition of the faG it ſelf, or of the truth of the thing, 
as well as the knowledge of cauſes and agreements, relates to the primary 
and univerſal Axtows of ſimple natures, as the nature of voluntary rela. 
tion, or the attractive vertue of the load ſtone, and many others; which 
are fore common than the Czleſtial : neither can any body hope tofter- 
minatc the queſtion, whether in the daHy motion, the eatth doth in truth 
come round, 'or the Heavens unleſs he underſtands firſt the nature of 'vo- 
luntary rotation. 

The hidden proceeding, which we have mentioned, is otherwiſe, fo 
that our humane underſtanding, as it 1s now wrapt up in blindnefs, can- 
not eaſily ſearchinto it ; neither do we underſtand certain meaſures, ſigns, 
or degrees of proceeding viſible in bodies, but that continued proceed- 
ing, which for the moſt part is not ſubject to our ſenſes, 

For example, In all generation and transformation of bodies, we muſt [ 
inqqire what is laſt, and what flies away, what remains, what is added, | 
what dilates It ſelf, what is drawn to it, what is united, what 1s ſeparated, 
| what is continued, what is cut off, what means, what hinders, what com- | 
mands, and what yields, and many other things, 

Again, neither are we to enquire aſter theſe things in generation and 
transformation of bodies, butin all other alterations and motions we are 
likewiſe to enquire,what proceeds, and what ſucceeds,what is molt tierce, 
and what ismolt remiſs, what gives the-motion, what commands, and the 
like. | 

All theſe things are unknown to, and never handled by the Sciences, 
which are compoſed by the grofleſt and the unableſt wits. Seeing every 
natural aCion 1s tranſacted by the leaſt beginnings, or by ſuch as are ſo 
[mall, that they are not to be pone__ by eur ſenſes, no body can hope | 
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| to rule or turn nature, unleſs he can comprehend and take notice of th*m 
in a due manner, Out of the two kinds of Axioms, which are already 
mentioned, Philoſophy and Sciences are to be divided, (the common re. 
ceived words which approach the neareſt to the diſcovery the things, be 
ing applied to our meaning)namely that the inquiſition of forms,of which in 
reaſon according to their ownLaws areeternal and unmovable, conſtitutes 
| the Metaphyſicks but the inquiſition of the efficient,of the matter,of the ſe. 
cret proceeding, and hidden ſchiſmatiſm, all which things regard the com- 
| mon and ordinary courſe of nature, not the foandamental and eterna] 
| Laws, ſhould couſtitute the Phyſicks, Now to theſe are ſubordinate two 
practical Sciences, to Phyſick the Mechanick is ſubordinate, and to the 
Metaphyſicks, the better ſort of Magick, in regard of its large ways and 
greater command in nature. | 
Now that we have thus deſcribed our doftrine we mult proceed to the 
precepts in a right and orderly manner; therefore the diſcovery of the in- 
terpretation of Nature contains chiefly two parts, The firſt tends tothe 
drawing out and railing Axioms from experience the ſecond teacheth how 
totake and derive Experiments from new Axioms, The firſt part is divided 
| in a threefold manner into three miniſtrations; into that which relates 
| to ſenſe, into that which relates to the memory, and to that which relates 
to the mind or underſtanding. | 
Firſt we muſt have a Natural and Experimental Hiſtory; fufficient and 
1 good, which is the foundation of the thing - It muſt not be feigned or 
contrived onely, but. we muſt find what Nature doth, or bears, 
But the Natural and Experimental Hiſtory is ſo various and ſcattered 
| that it confouuds and diſturbs the underſtanding ; unleſs it be limited-ang 
placed in a right order; therefore we muſt form ſome tables and ranks of 
| inſtances in ſach a manner and order, that the nnderſtanding may work up- 
on them, | 
Which, when it isdone, the underſtanding left to it ſelf, and mtvin 
| of it ſelf, is not ſufficient, but nnable, for the working of Axioms, unlef: 
it be ruled and affiſted therefore in the third place a lawful and true in- 
| duction is to be brought in, Which is the Key of the Interpretati- 
On 5 we mult begin ar the -End and proceed backewards to the rc, 
An inquiſition of forms proceeds in this manner, firſt, upon nature giv- 
en, we muſt bring to the underitanding all the inſtances of notes, that a. 
gree inthe ſame Nature, though by ditferent matters; Therefore ſuch a 
| colle&ion is to be Hiſtorical, without any haſty contemplation or greater 
| ſubtilty than ordinary, for example in the inquiſition of the form of Hor. 


; | Convenient Inſt ances in the Nature of Hot. | 


I. - bae- Sun beams chiefly in Summer ; and at Noon, 

2. The Sin beams beaten back and preſled together; ſpecially 
| ( between Mountains, Walls, and through Burningeglaſles, | 
2, All fiery Meteors. 

4. Fiery Thunderbolts, 

5, The burſting forth of flames out of the Caves of Mountains , 
C: 
6. All Flame. 

| 5, All ſolid bodies of fires 
8, Hot and Natural Baths. 
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9. Allliquids heated or boiling. 

Io. Vapors and hot ſmoak, and the air it ſelf, which reccivesa ſtrong 
and furious heat, when it is ſhut up, as 1n all places of refleQion, 

11. Some kind of ſtorms, by the conſtitution of the air, when there is no 
reſpect to the time of the year, 

12. The air ſhut up in ſubterraneous Caves, chicfly in win- 
ter. 
13. Allhair and ſhag, as wooll, the {kins of beaſts, feathers, have ſome- 


thing of heat. =D 
14. All bodies, as well folid as liquid, as well thick as thin, as the air, 


may be heated for atime. 

I3. Sparks of fire out of Iron or ſtecl, when they are ſtruck out/ 

16, All bodies rubb'd together as a ſtone, wood, cloth, &c, So that 
the axle-trees, and wheels of Carts ſometimes are enflamed. 

And the cuſtome amongſt the Weſtern indians is to make fire by rub. 
bing, = | 
- All green Herbs, and moiſt, ſhut up cloſe together , as Roſes, 
Peaſe in a baſker, and Hay, if it he laid up wer will often take 
hre, 


18, Line watered. 
19. Iron when it is firſt diſfolved by ſtrong. waters, in glaſs with- 
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| 2 0, All animals chiefly in their inwards,thoughthe heat in inſe&ts,becauſe 


of the ſmalneſs of their bodies cannot be perceived by our feeling, 

21. Horſe-dung and the new excrements of ſuch like creatures. 

22, Strong oil of Sulphur and Vitriol performs the office of heat in 
burning linning, | 

23. The oyl of wilde Majoram, and the like, doth the office of heat in 

burning bones and teeth, 
{ 24, The ſtrong ſpirit of wine well rectified performs the office of heat, 
ſo that if the white of an Egg becalt into it, it will thicken and whiten al- 
moſt in the ſame manner, as when it is boiled, and cloth being calt into it 
will burn, and be brown as a toaſted piece of bread. 

25, All ſweet ſents, and hot herbs, as dragon. wort, creſles, &c. Al- 
though the hand feels not their heat, neither when they are entire, nor 
when reduced to aſhes, but when they are chewed a little, they heat 
the tongue, and the pallet, asif they did burn. ; 

26, Strong vinegar, and all things acide or ſharp, arc hot in a 
member, where there isno * Epidermy, as in the eye and tongue, and in 
a wounded part, or where the {kinis taken off, they cauſe pain like to that 
of heat. 

27, Alfoextroardinary cold ſeems to be burning. 

28. Garlick, | 

This Liſt we are want to name the Table Eſflence and Preſence. 
| Secondly, we muſt examine with our underſtanding the inſtances which 


are deprived of * naturegiven, 


1 


The Inſtances at hand which have not the nature of heat. 


He beams of the Moon, of the Stars, and of the Comets ſeem not | 
to be hot to our feeling, for we may obſerve that the greatelt frolts | 
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/are in the full Moon, but the fixed and bigger Stars, when the Sun goes | 
under them, or draws near them, they are thought to be heated by ! 
the heat of the Sun, as when the Sun is in Leo, or in the Dog Days, | 

The Sun beams, in the middle region of the air, are nor hot : Thetca- 
ſon is, becauſe that region is not near enongh to the body of the Sun, from 
[whence the beams burſt forth, nor to the earth that refleCts them back ; 
{therefore this is plain , upon the tops of mountains, which are not the 
pR_ ſnow abides upon them alwayes, But on the contrary, ſome have 

taken notice, that on the top of the Pick of Texerif, and onthe top of 
the Mountains of Pers, there is no ſnow to be ſeen, but npon the ſides of 
theſe hills ſhow remains z' therefore the air on the top of thoſe Monntains 

{is not cold, but ſubtil and ſbarp, ſo that in the mountains of Pers it pricks 
and offends the eyes with its ſharpneſs, and the ſtomack, ſo that it makes 

men inclinable to vomit. The Ancients have taken notice, that, on 
the top of monnt Olympss, the air 1s ſo ſubti], that ſuch as climb up tothe 

|top, muſt carry with them ſpunges dipt in water and vinegar, and often 
put them to their mouths and noſes, becauſe the air is there ſo {ubril, that it 

ſufficeth not for reſpiration. They ſay alſo that there is there fo great a 

| calm, free from all rain, ſtorms, ſnow, and winds, that ſome who ſacrificed 

__ upon Jepiters altar, having made with their fingers aw» impreſſion 
in the Aſhes upon the Altar, the next year the ſame Leeters and 

impreflion were to be ſeen without the leaſt alteration, And ſuch 

as venture up to the top of the Pick of Texerif go by night and not 
by day, they are called upon a little after the riſing of the Sun by their 
| guides to haſten down again, becauſe of the danger, as it ſeems, cauſedby 
| theſubtilty of the air, for fear that it ſhould ſtiffle the ſpirits, 

The refle&tion of the Sun beams near the northern pole are very weak 
and inefficacions inmatter of heat. 

| Let this Experiment be tried, take a Looking Gloſs made contrary to 

the burning-glaſſes, and put it between your hand, and the Sun beams, 
and take notice whether it don't diminiſh the heat of the Sun, as the burn- 
ing-glaſs increaſeth it. 

Try this other Experiment, whether by the beſt and ſtrongeſt burniog- 
| glaſſes it is not poſſible to gather together the beams of the Moon in one 
| point, and cauſe thereby a ſmall degree of warmth, . 
| Try alſo a burning-glaſs upon any thing that is hot, but not luminous or 
ſhining, as upon hot urine, or hot ſtone, which is not fiery or upon boiling 

water or the like, andſce whether it increaſcth not the heat, as at the rayes 

{ of the Sun. 

Try alſo a burning glaſs before the flame of the fire. 

The Comets have not always the ſame effefts in encreafing the heat of 
the year,though ſome have obſerved that grievous droughts have ſucceeds» 
books of de ed them, Bright beams, and columns, and * Chaſmata, and ſuch like me- 
firmamens, |teOrs appear more frequently in the winter than in the Summer, and eſpeci- 

ally in great froſts, when the air is very dry, Thunder and Lightnings 
ſeldom happen in Winter, but in the time of great heats. But falling Stars 
are thought to conſiſt for the moſt part of a thin ſubſtance, bright and 
kindled, near a kin to the ſtrongeſt fire. 


There are ſome Lightnings that yield light but don't burn, ſuch happen 
a Iwayes without thunder, | 
The breaking out, and eruptions of flames are to be ſeen in cold regions 
| as well as inhot, as in 1ſandia, Greenland, as the trees which grow in cold 
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Countreys are more combuſtible, more full of Pitch, and Roſom, than o- 
thers that grow in hot Regions, 

All flame is hot, more or le{s : Nevertheleſs, they ſay, that Jgnns fa- 
trays, which lights ſometimes avainit a wall, bathbut little heat - it may 
be like the flame of the ſpirit of wine, which 1s mild and ſoft 3 but that 
tame is yet milder, which {ome credible and diſcreet Hiitorians affirm to 
have been ſcen about the hair and heads of Boys and Girls, which did 
not ſo much as ſinge the hair, but did fottly waveabove them. 

Every thing that is fiery, when it turns intoa fiery red, whenit ſhotild 
not yield any flame, it is always hot. 

Of hot Baths, which happen by the ſcituatton and nature of the Sun, | 
there hath not been ſufficicnt inquiry. 

All boiling liquors in their own nature are cold, for there 1s no liquor 
to be foucht, which is ſo naturally, whica remainsalways hot, heat there. 
fore is given to it for a time, as an acquired nature or quality 3 fo that the 
things themſelves, which are in their operations molt hot, as the ſpirit of 


| Wine, ſome chymical Oiles, and the Oyl of Vitriol, and of Sulphur, 
jand the ike, whichat the tit touching are cold, but loon after they 


turn. 


There is a doubt whctiicr the warmth aft wool, of (kins and of feathers. 
and thelike, proceed not from ſome {fall inherent hear, as it riſeth from 
auimals, or whether it proccedsnot from a fatneſs and Oylinets, which is 
2grecable to warmth, or wherlicer it comes not from the incluſion and fra- 
ction of the Air. . 

There is nothing Tangible, or yiclding ſpirit, butis apt totake fire: vet 
many things dificr in this, that ſome receive heat ſoormer, as Air, Oyl, and 
water 3 Ohers not ſoquickly, as Stone, and Metals, 

There can be no ſparks ſtruck out of Stone, or Steel, or ont of any o- 
ther hard ſubſtance, unlcls ſome minute parts of the ſub{tance of the Stone 
or Metal be alſo itruck out. 

There 1s no Tangible Body to be found, but becomes warm by rubbing z 
therefore the Ancients did fancy, that the heavenly Globes had no other 
warmth or vertue to cauſe heat, but that which was derived to them from 
the attrition of the air, when they were rowled about in their ſwift and 
furious courſe. 

Some Herbs and Vegetables, when they are green and moiſt, ſeem to 
have in them ſome ſecret heat 3 but that heat is ſo ſmall, that it isnot to be 
perceived by feeling when they are lingle, but when they are heaped to- 
gether, and ſhut up, that their ſpirits cannoteſfcape out into the air, but 
encourge one another, then the heat appears,and ſometimes a flame in con- 
vement matter, | 

New lime becomes hot when it is ſprinkled with water, either becauſe 
of the union of heat, which before was diſperſed, or by the irritation and 
exaſperation of the ſpirits of water and of fire; for there 1s a kind of con- 
flict and antiperiſtaſis, How the heat is cauſed will cahily appear, if in- 
ſtead of Water, Oyl be caſt into it, for Oyl, as well as Water, 
Unites the Spirits ſhut up, but it will not Irritate or anger them, 

All dung of Animals, when it is old, hath the power of heating, as we 
may ſee 1n the fatring of ground. 

Aromatick fubltances, and Herbs ſharp at the taſte, are much hotter | 
when they are taken inwardly 5 we may try upon what other ſubltances 
they diſcover any hot vertue, The Seamen tell us, that when heaps and 
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lumps of Spices Or Aromatick ſubltances.are long ſhut up cloſs, and then o- 
{pened, there is ſome danger for luch as ſtir them,or take them out firſt ; for 
'the fumes that ariſe from them are apt to inilame the ſpirits,and to give fea- | 
'vers, Likewiſe an Experiment may be tried, whether their dult will not be | 
,able to dry Bacon, and other fleſh hung over it, as over the ſmoak of a fire, 

There is an accrimony or penetration in cold things, as Vinegar, and| 
! Oy1, of Vitriol, as well as in hot, as in the Oyl of wilde Marjoram, 
{and the likez therefore they cauſe a like pain in animals, and in inanimate 
ſubſtances they diſlolve, and confirm the parts, In animals there is nov 
' pain but is accompanted with a certain ſenſe of heat. 
| Coldand hot have many eftects commonto them both, tho produced in 
' 1 dillcrent manner ; for ſnowſeems to burn the hands of children, and cold 
| preſerves fleſh from putrefaCtion, as well as fire, and heat draws together 
| {ome ſubltancesto a leſſer bulk as well as cold, 
| 
| A Table of degrees, or of ſuch things as are comparatively hot. 
| TE muſt firſt ſfeak of thole things, which ſeem not to the feeling to 
WV be hot, and yet are fo potentially afterwards: we ſhall deſcend 
to mention ſuch things as are actually, or atthe feeling hot 3 and to exa- 
! mine their (trength and degrees of heat. 

1. Amongſt theſolid and Tangible bodies, there is none fonnd, which is 
| hot naturally or Originally, neither Stone, nor Metal, nor Sulphur, nor a- 
ny Minera], nor Wood, nor Water, nor the Carcaſe of any animal ; but in | 
baths there is hot water by accident, either by ſubterrancous flames,as fire; 
ſuch as is in Etrza, and many other mountains, or by the confli& of bodies, 
as heat is produced in the diſſo]ution of Iron and Pewter, Therefore our 
feeling cannot be ſenſible ot any degree of heat in inanimate ſubſtances, 
but they differ in their degrees of cold, for Wood is not ſo cold as Metals, 

2. But touching things that have heat potentially in them, and that are 
ready to kindle, there are many inanimate ſubſtances of that nature, as Sul- 
| phnre, Naptha, Salt-peter, &c, 
3.Thoſe things which before were inflamed,asthe Horſe dung,by an ani- 
' mal heat,or lime,aſhes,and ſootsby the fire they yet retain certain relicks of 
[their former heat. Therefore there are certain diſtillations, and ſeparati- 
ons of bodies, effeCted by the heat of Horſe dung > and the heat is raiſed in 
lime by Water, as we have already ſaid. 
| 4, Amongſt the Vegetables there 1s no plant, nor part of a plant; as the 

droppings, or ſap, which ſeems to our teeling to be hot. 

5. There is no part of dead animals nor any thing ſeparated from them, 
which appears hot, nor the Horſe dung it ſelf, unleſs it be ſhut up, and bu- 
'ried-cloſe, Butnevertheleſs all dung ſeems to have heat potentially in it, 

as may appear by the zmprovement ofthe ground. Likewiſe the Corpſes 

'of dead animals have. the ſame ſecret heat potentially 3 therefore in 
Church-yards, where they are daily buried,the ground hath by that means 
acquired a ſecret heat, which ſoon conſumes a Carcafe newly buried, and 
ſooner than other earth. 

6. Whatſoever fatneſs the ground, as all ſorts of dung, Chalk, Sea- 
ſand, Salt, and the like have a ſecret diſpolition and tendency to 
heat, | 

7. All Putrefa&ion hath ſome beginnings of alittle heat, though not to 
that degreeas to be perceived by feeling 
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8. Thefirſt degree of heatotthoſe things,which are to be telt.To.be hot 
| by feeling is the heat of animals, that have a great Latitude of degrees, for 
| the loweſt degree, as in inſeGs, isnot ta be perceived by touching. - The 
| highelt degree ſcarce attains to the degree of heat of theſun beams in the 
hotteſt Regions and Times: ' Nevertheleſs it 1s reported of Cohſtantine 
{ and of ſeveral others, that they were naturally ſo hot, and their conſtituti- 
on ſo dry, that in ſeveral violent feaverstheir bodjesdid burn ſo much, 
that when any did but touch tzem with the hand it wauld ſeem to burn a 
while after, - | 

&, All animals do cncreafetheir heat by motions and exerciſe, by Wine, 
good Chear, and Venery, and in burning Feavers, and pain, 

10. All animals in the intervals of Feavers are cealed with Cold and! 
ſhivering at firſt, but alittle after they burn the more; g 

11. We ray further inquire and compare the heat of ſeycral. animals, 
as -of Fiſhes, four Footed Beaits, Serpents, Birds, and according to their 
ſeveral ſpecies, as in a Lyon, in a Kite, ora Man; for, according to the 
| common opinion, Fiſhes are inwardly leſs hot, Birds moſt, eſpecially, Pi- 
gcons, Hawks.and Aultriches. 

12. Let us inquire turther of the heat compared in the ſame animal with 
the ſeveral parts and members, tor Milk, Blood, Seed, Eys, are of amode= 
rate degree of warmth, and leſs hot then the exterior fleſh of animals, 
when it moves and is ſtirred about, but what degree of heat is in 
the brain, ſtomack, heart, and other parts, was never yet found 
out, | | 

12. All animals, during the Winter and in Cold ſtorms, are outwardly 
cold, but inwardly they are thought to be hotter than in ſummer. 

14, The Ccoleſtial heat, in the hotteſt Regions, times of the Year, and 
Day, is not ſo hot as burning Wood, Straw, or Linnen, neither doth it 
burn but through a glaf*. | | 

15. The Altrologers inform us, that ſome Stars are hotter thanother, 
Amongſt the Planets,next to Sol, Mars is the hotelt,aftterwards Jupiter, then 
Venus, but Luna is thought to be Cold, and Satzrz colder: Amongſt the 
[cd Stars Sirizs Is the hottclt, then cor Leonis Or Regulys, afterwards the 
Dog Star, (c. | 

1G. The Sun warms moſt when he isneareſt to our Zenith, over our 
Heads; the fame we may think of the other Planets, according to their de- 
gree of heats for example, Jupiter 1s hotter when he is under Carcer or 
Leo, than when he is under Capricornins Or Aquarins, 

17, The Ccelcſtial heat is increaſed three ſeveral ways, Namely, when 
the Globe is over our heads, when it draw near by propinquity, and by a 
conjunction or aſfociation of ſeveral Stars. 

18, There areſeveral degrees of heat in flames, and fires in ſtrength and 
weakneſ, 

19. I Judge that the flame, that burſts forth and proceeds from certain 
imperfect metals, is very ſtrong and herce. | 

26. But the flame of thunder ſeems tobe fiercer than all other flames, 
for ſometimes it hath diflolved Ironit{elt into drops, which all other 
flames cannot do. | 
| 21. In things ſetafirethere is alſo a difierent degree of heat, we eſteem 
the weakeſt ro be burn'd Linnen, or Tinder, touch Wood or Match 3 af- 
ter them the weakeſt firc is:that of a burnc coal, and Jaths ſet a fire ; But 
the hotteſt we think to be Metal inflamed, as Iron and Copper, &*c. 
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22. Motion. increaſeth hear,” as we may' perceive by blowing with 


bellows : for ſome: of the” harder fort of Metals afe'not to be difloly= 
ed, or liquefied 'by- a dead fire , unleſs it be Stirred up by blow- 
Ing. ; 551330 - L 314 ; oe 

,—_— * Judge that the great fires that happen, when the Wind blows 
| bard, do- ſtruggletand ſtrive more againſt the wind than they do yield to 
it, forthe flame'ir-ſach a caletiics back with a greater fiercencſs when the 
\ Wind yeilds than-when it drives at, ay '% 
| By the common fire, eſpecially by the ſubterraneous fires, which are the 
| remoteſt and ſhut up.clofleſt from the rayes of the Sufi, you may expel the 
; Cxleſtial Nature fromthe form of hot. |  , 

By.the heating-of bodies of allſorts, I mean of Minerais, of Vegetables, 
; and of the exterior parts of Animals, of Water, of Oile, &&c- In drawing 
' them nearer to the fire or any hot body you may'cxpel all varicty,and ſub-! 
' til texture of bodies.. By Iron or other fiery Metals, which may heat other 
, bodies without miniſhing ought of the weight or ſubſtance, expel the mix- 
! ture of the ſubſtance of another hot thing. 

Here follows ſeveral other direfions and precepts moſt uſeful , if 
' well unerſtood; but becauſe T am limited I proceed to the other helps of na- 
| Pures interpretation recommended by the worthy Author. Firſt,He placeth pre- | 
 rogatives-of inſtances. Secondly, Heljs of indu@ior, Thirdly, Are@ ificati-| 
| on of induction, &c. ' Amondeſt the prerogatives of inſtances theſolitary in- | 
ances are firſt. ' They are ſuch as diſcover the nature, which is inquired | 
after in ſuch ſubje&ts, which have nothing common with other ſub;etts, | 
exceptthat Nature, - And again, ſuch as diſcover not thenature inguired 

for in ſuch ſubje&s.,which are like in all things with other ſubjeQs,unleſs it 
be in the Nature itfel6 for example,if the Nature of Cojonr,is inquired in. 
| to,the folitary inſtances are Gems of Chriſtal, which yeild not not only a 
color inthemſelves, but calt itupon a Wall, 
| They kave nothing common with the fized colours in flowers, coloured 
| Gems, Metals, Wood, &c. unleſs it be the Colour ; from whence it may 
 ealily rappear, that colour is nothrog elſe but a Mcdification of the [mage 
of light: caſt into,” and received 3n the firſt kind , by divers degrees of 
lightning upon the body; in the Second, by the textures and various ſcheſ- 
matiſms of the body. 

'The Second are the inſtances called Migrantes,they are ſuch in which the 
nature” aquired for paſſeth to the generation, when before it was not, or 
| contrariwiſe palleth to corruption, when it was betore theſe in{tances are 
| :{cful for a right underſtanding of the nature of things, and to dirett us to 

practiſez. tor cxample, ſuppoſe the nature of whiteneſs be inquired into, 
'the inſtance putting to generation is whole glaſs, and glaſs beaten to with 
powder, likewiſe ſimple water, and water ſtirred about into froth, for 
wholeglaſs and water are tranſparent, not white, but glaſs beaten and wa- 
tcr turned into froth, are not tranfparant, but white ; therefore we muſt 
inquire what happens from that change or paſſage to glaſs or water ; for it 
isev1dent that the form of whiteneſs is converghed in by the contuſion of 
the olaſs, and the ſtirring of the water, and there ſeems to be nothing added 
beſides the communition of the parts of glaſs and water, and the mixture of 
the'air.” 7 

By theſe inſtances we may underliand ſuch as paſs, not onely to gene- 
ration and privation, but ſuch as proceed to Majoration and Minorati- 
on ; for they tend alloto diſcover to us the true forms of things, 
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The Third aſfiſtances are named offenſive, they are ſuch as diſcover the 
nature inquired, for nakedly and in itſelf alſo, in its riſz, and higheſt de« 
free of power, free from all impediments; for asevery body receives 
| the forms of many natures conjoyned, ſoas that in the concrete one weak- 
| neſs depreſfeth, breaks, and binds another, by that means every form is ob- 

ſcured : Now there are ſome ſubjefs to be found in whichthe nature 
ſonght for 1s above the reſt in 1tsfall vigor, either by the abſence of the 
| impediment, or by the predominancy of its vertue; Theſe Inſtances do 
chiefly diſcover the nature of forms, Forexample, if you inquire for 
the nature of weight take quickfilver, which'is the heavieſt of all other 
| things beſide Gold, which is not much heavier - But the inſtance of quick- 
| ſilver is more proper to diſcover the nature of weight, than Gold ; becauſe 
| Gold is ſolid and cloſe, but quick-filver is Jiquid and fall of ſpirits ; ne- 
| vertheleſs it is heavicr than Diamonds,and the moltſolid things, from whence 
; we may underſtand the form of weight, which conſiſts in the abundance of 
| the matter, not in the compactneſs and cloſeneſs of the thing, 
* The Fourth inſtaaces are named clandeſtine, T hey ſhew the nature in- 
| quired for in its loweſt power, and as it were in the Cradle and beginning, 
riling and hid under a contrary naturethat domineers over it, Theſc in(tan- 
ces are Of” great conſequence to find out the forms of things, for example, 
if we inquire for the nature of ſolid ; the clandeſtine inſtances are ſuch 
as diſcover a weak, and loweſt degree of conſiſtency, a ſolidity in a fluide 
ſubſtance, as in a buble of water, which1sas a thin {kin of folidity determi- 
ned and made of a watery body. By this example, and by ſnow, froth, and 
melted Metals, we may underſtand that liquid and ſolid, are but ordinary 
| notions, 2grecable to the ſenſe, for intruth there is in every body aliqut. 
| dity which is weaker and more infirm in bodies homogeneous, as water, 
but ſtronger in keterogenious, therefore the conjunction to an heterogene- 
ous body unites and joyns together, but the inlinuation of the homogene- 
ous diffolves and looſens, | 

The fifth fort of Inſtances are named Conſtitutive, They are ſach as con- 

| ſtitute a ſpecies of the nature inquired into, as a lefler form,for as the lawful 
forms'which are convertible with the natures ſought tor,are hid in ſecret, & 
are not eaſily to be found, the thing it (elf and the weakneſs of our intelle& 
requires thar the particular forms be not neglected,but be diligently inqui- 
red into, for whatſoever unites nature, although in an imperte& manner, it 
ſhews a way to find out forms, | 

For example, if any deſires to underſtand nature ofmemory,or that which 
excites or helps memory, the conſtitutive 1nſtances are order and diſtribu. 
tioa,which evidently help our memory, alloplaces in an artificial memory 
@&c, $0 that thereare fix leſier forms of thofe things which help memory, 
namely;limitation,a reducement of intellectual matters,to aſenfibilityan im- 
| prefiionintoa {trong affection, animpreſitonintoa pure anddifingaged mind, 
a multitude of helps and a former expeQation, 

The Sixth are conformable inltances or proportioned, for they {hey fi. 
militudes, agreements, and conjugations.of things, not in the leſſer forms, 
as the conſtitutive inſtances do, but in a concrete body. They thew and 
difcover a certain agreement between bodies,although theydon't much con- 
duce to hnd out forms, nevertheleſs they arevery beneficial to reveal the 
Fabrick of ſeveral parts of the univerſc-and in its members they make a kind 
of diſletion, and thetefore they lead us, as1t were, by the hand to high and 
noble axioms, + 
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| \ For example, theſe are conformable Inſtances, a looking glaſs and an 
'eye, the make of theear, and the places where the Eccho ſounds, butof 
[which conformity, beſides the obſervation of reſemblance; which 1s very 
uſcful for many things, itis caſte to gather and form this Axiom, vis, that 
'the- organifor the ſentes, and the bodies, that ſend back the ſounds to the 
'fenſe, are;muchalike;.:.Again, theunderſtanding being from hence in. 
(formed, may cahly rife to another Axiotn higherand more noble; namely, 
[that there is no differencebetwen the Conſents, or Sympathies, of Senſible 
| Bodies, and fſach as are inanimate without ſenſe, unle(6 itbe that in the 
| former, there is an -animna[l:ſpirit in the body, fitted to receiveand entertain 
it, bat inthe latter there is none, Therctore as many conſents as there are in 
inanimate bodies, ſo: many ſenſes there might be in animals, if:there were as 
| many holes or perforations in the animate body, for the animal ſpirit to 
| move and fly to the member rightly d:{poſed, as-a right organ, &c. Ano- 
| ther conformable inſtance 1s the root of a plant, and the branches. Every 
| vegetable ſwells and puſhes out its parts round about as well downwards as 
| upwards neither is there any Difference between the roots 2nd branches,but 
| only that the root is ſhut up in the Earth and the branches, ſpread ia the air | 
and the Sun,for it any one will but take a tender branchthat grows,and turn 
the top.towards the ground, though it toucheth not the carth, :t will puſh 
forth a Root and not a Branch. And on the cuntrary, it the carth be put upon 
[A plant, and be preſt with a ſtone or other hard ſubſtance that might hinder 
'the plant from ſpreading up, it will bring forth branches in the ground aad 
underneath; 
| Other conformable inſtancesare the Gum of Trees, and the moſt part of 
the gems of Rocks, for either of them are but the exndations and ſweatings, 
the firſt out of the ſap of trees, the Second out of Rocks, from hence pro» 
'ceeds theclcarne(s and ſplendor of both. Namely from the thin and ſubtil 
petcolation from hence tt 1s alſo that the hairs of animals are not ſo beauti- 
ful and of ſuch a lively colour as the plumes of birds, for their ſweat is 


| mot fo fine waer. it ifſues out of their {kin as when it comes out of a Fea- 
| ;thers, . | 

| Other conformable inſtances are the Fins of Fiſhes, and the Feet of four 
Footed Bea(ts,or theFeet and Wings of Birds unto which Ar;/totle adds four 
Circles in the motion of Serpents, Therefore in this great Fabrick of the 
World, the motion of living creatures ſcems to be performed by tour Ar- 
'ters or flexions. 

Alſo in terreſtrial animals the teeth, and in birds,their bills are alike,from 
[whence it is evident that in all perfe&t animals there is a certain hard ſub- 
|ſrance that draws to the mouth. "6 
{ - The $*venti are irregular inſtances, ſuch as diſcover bodies in their 

| whole, which are extravagant and broken ofi in Nature, and do not agree 

with other things of the ſame gender, but are only like to themſelyes,there- 
| foreſtiled Mozedice. They are uſeful toraiſe and unite nature, to find o_ 
'the genders and common natures, to limit them by their true differences. 
| Neither ate we to deiilt trom an inquilition until the properties and qualt- 
ties, which arc found in ſuch things asare thought ty be miracles in nature, 
'may bereduced, and comprehended under ſome form or certain Law, that 
all irregularity and ſingularity miglt be found to depend upon ſome com- 
,mon form. 
| Such inſtances are the Sun and Moon amongſt the Stars,the Loaditone a- 


mong the Stones,guick-ſilrer amongit metals, the Elephant,amongſt the four, 
_— footed, 
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Focted Beaſts,&c.The eighth ſort of inſtancesare named Diviantes,becaulc| k 
they are Natures errors,and Monſters, when Nature declines and goes alide 
from its ordinary courle. The ule of theſe is to reftifie theunderſtanding, 
to reveal the common Forms neither intheſe ought we to deſiſt from the 
inguifition until we have found out the cauſe of the deviation. But this 
caiſz doth not riſe properly to any Form, but onely to the hidden pro- 
ceceding to a Form, for he that knows the ways of Nature, he ſhall with 
more caſe obſerve its deviations. And again, he that nnderſtands | 
its Deviations can better diſcover its ordinary ways and methods, 

The Ninth ſort of inſtances are Named Limitanea, ſuch as diſcover the 
ſpecies of bodies, which ſcem to be compoſed of two ſpecies, or the Rudi» | 
ments between one ſpecies and another : ſuch are Flies between rottenneſs 
and a plant, certain Comets between ſtars and fiery meteors,Flying, Fiſhes, 
between Birds, and Fiſhes, &*c. | 

The Tenth are inſtances of Power, which are the nobleſt, and the moſt 
perfe(t, as the moſt excellent in every art; for as this is our buſineſs chiefly, 
that Nature ſhould be obedient and yield to the benefits of men; it is fitting, 
that the works,which are in the power of men,as ſo many provinces,be over» 
come and ſubdued, ſhould be taken notice of, and reckoned ſpecially ſuch 
as are molt plain and perfeCt, becauſe from them thereis an caſter and a nea+ 
rer way to new inventions, never found out before. 

The Eleventh inſtance are [tiled Comitatus and Hoſtiles, They are ſuch | 
as diſcover a concrete body, ſuch in which the nature inquired after, doth 
always foliow it asan individual companion,and on the contrary, in which | 
td required doth always fly from.it,& is excluded out of its compa+ ; 
ny as an enemy:for out of ſuch inſtances propoſitions may be formed,which | 
may be certain,univerſa],aftirmative,and negative,in which the ſabje&t ſhall 
be ſuch a body in concrete, & the predicate the nature it ſelf that is ſought, 
for example if yon ſeek for hot the Iſtantia comitatus is the flame, &*c. 

The Twelth are ſubjunFive, ec, 

The Thirteenth are inſtances of Union which confound and joyn toge- 
{ther Natures, which are eſteemed to be heterogeneous, and for ſuch are 
noted and confirmed by the received diviſions. 

 Forexample,ifthe nature required is hot. That diviſion ſeerns to be good 
and authentick,that there are three kinds of heatzthe Ccoleſtial.the animal, 
and that ofthe fire, Theſe heats eſpecially one of them being compared with 
the other two, are, incſlence and ſpecies,or by a ſpecifick naturegdiftering 
and _— heterogencous;for the heat of the Ccleltial Globes,and the | 
animate heat, encourage and help generation; but the hear of the fire cor. 

rupts and deſtroyes. It is therefore an in(tance of Union. This experiment, 
is common enough when the branch of a vine is brought into the houſe, | 
where there is a continual fire,by which the Grapes will ripen a month ſo0- 
ner than thoſe that are in the air: ſo that fruits may be brought to Maturity 
when they hang upon the tree by the fire, whereas, this ſeems to be a work 
proper only to the Sun Thereforethe underſtanding is perſwaded from 
hence to inquire,what are the differences which are really between the heat 
of the Sunand that ofthe fire;from whence it happens that their operations] | 
are fo unlike, and they nevertheleſs partake of the fame common nature, | 
The differences are found to be fonr, Firſt, that the heat of the Sun in 
reſpect of the heat of the fire is a degree much milder and more favourable, 
Secondly, T hart it is conveyed, tous through the air, which of it ſelf is hu- 


nide, Thirdly, and chiefly that it is very unequal, ſometimes drawing, 
- near 


| 
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works upona body 1na long ſpace of time; but the working of the fire. | 
[through mens impatiency, pertorms the buſineſs in a ſhorter time, If any 
|will be careful to attemper and reduce the heat of the fire to a more 


| 


moderate and milder degree; which may be done ſeveral ways, if he will 
(beſprinkle it, and cauſe it to ſend forth ſomething of humidity; cheifly 
{if he imitates the Suns inequality, Laſtly, it he ſ{tayes a little, by this means, 
he ſhall imitate or £qual, or in ſome things cauſe the fires heat to be better 
than the Suns. | 

The Fourteenth ſort of inſtances are the. Judicial, which is when an in- 
quiſition is made, and the underſtanding is placed in an Eguilibrinm, in 

an uncertainty where to aſltign the cauſe of the Nature inquired for. 

For «cxawple, ſuppoſe any man ſeeks the cauſe of the flux and reflux of the (ca twice a 
Day. This motion mult needs proceeds from the progrels and regrels of the waters, in 
the manner of water troubled up and down in a baſon, which when it toucheth the one ſide 

of the baſon, it leaves the other. Or it muſt proceed from the rifing and falling of the waters 
in the bottom, as boiling water:now there is a doubt unto which of cheſe cauſes the cbving 
| and flowingyor flux andrcflux of the ſea is to be af[1gnedzwhich it the firſt of theſe be aſſert- 

ed,then it will follow,that when the flux is on this fide,the r<tlax will be at the Gmetime 
on the other. But Acoſco with ſome others have tound atter a diligent inquiry,that upon 
the Coalt of Floridg,and upon the Coaſt of Spain,and Africz,the cbbing and flowing ot the 
Sca happens at the ſame moment of time. This queſtion is further examined in the Orizinal. 

The Fifteenth ſort of inſtances are of divorce, becaule they diſcover the ſeparations of 
thoſe natnres which often mcet. . 

The Sixteenth are the Inſtances of the lamip,or of the firſt information,which aflilt the 
ſenſe, for asall interpretation of nature begins by the {cnle, and from the perception of the 
ſenſe leads by a right and ſtraight- way to inform the underſtanding which are the truc 

notions and axiomsz it mutt needs be,that the more copious and exad the repreſentation: 
of the ſenſcs are, ſo much the better and the happier all things mult ſucceed. 

The Seventeenth ſort of Inſtances are tiled of the Gate, becauſe they help the immedi- 
ate a&ions of the ſenſes. Amongſt the ſenles, it is certain that the ſight is the chicf, in 
regard of information; therefore we mull ſcck afliltances to this light. 

The eighteenth are Inſtances called Citantes,which deduce that which is not ſenſible to 
be ſenſible, 

' The Ninetcenth arcNamedInfiances of ſupplement, becauſe they ſupply the underſtands 
ing, with a right information when the ſenſes tail, therefore we mutt Fly to them, when 
we have no proper inſtances, This is done in a two fold manner, either by Gradation, or 
'by Analogy, For cxample, the Mcdium is not to be found which ſtop the Load-(tone 
in moving the Iron, neither gold,if we put it between,nor filver,nor (tone, nor glaſs, nor 
wood, &c. Nevertheleſs after an exadt tryal,there may be a certain medium found, which 
might dull its vertue more than any thing elſe comparatively,and in ſome degree,as that 
theloadſtone ſhould notbe able to drawlron to it felt through gold of ſuch a thickne(, ec. 

The Twentieth ſortare tiled Inſt ances perſecantes, becauſe they cut nature aſunder,c+c. 

The One and Twenty ſort arc inſtances of the Rod, or of 1on ultra» 

The Two and Twentieth are called Inſtances Cxrriculis, They meaſure nature by the 
moments of time, as the inſtances of the Rod meaſure it by the degrees ot ſpace. For all 
motion and natural ation is performed in a time, ſome quicker, ſome otter, &c: 

The Three and Twenticth fort are inſtances Quanti, &c. 

The Four and Twenticth fort are inſtances ot P:xcdominancy, 


The Six and Twenticth fort are named /yſtantie Polychreſtas, 

The Seven and Twentieth are the Magick inftances, They are ſuch in which the mat- 
fer or the officient is but little and flender,it compared with the greatnets of the worl; or 
of the effe& that follows, in ſomuch that though they are common, they are looked upon 
as Auracles, &c, 


mt. 


of the whole. FINIS. , 


ry much contributes t5 the generation of bodies, Fourthly, that the Son 


The 25. fort are called [nnwentes, becauſe they diſcover and defign the benefits of men. 


I am forced to cut ſhort, and abbreviate many excellent direfions, and to paſs over ſeveral 
few obſervations,becanſe ] am limited, However this abbreviation may give theRcader atajte 
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